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INTRODUCTION. 


The  object  of  the  following  pages  is  to  draw  attention  to 
some  neglected  aspects  of  Greek  religion. 

Greek  religion,  as  set  forth  in  popular  handbooks  and  even  in 
more  ambitious  treatises,  is  an  affair  mainly  of  mythology,  and 
moreover  of  mythology  as  seen  through  the  medium  of  literature. 
In  England,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  no  serious  attempt  has  been 
made  to  examine  Greek  ritual.  Yet  the  facts  of  ritual  are  more 
easy  definitely  to  ascertain,  more  permanent,  and  at  least  equally 
significant.  What  a  people  does  in  relation  to  its  gods  must 
always  be  one  clue,  and  perhaps  the  safest,  to  what  it  thinks. 
The  first  preliminary  to  any  scientific  understanding  of  Greek 
religion  is  a  minute  examination  of  its  ritual. 

This  habit  of  viewing  Greek  religion  exclusively  through 
the  medium  of  Greek  literature  has  brought  with  it  an  initial 
and  fundamental  error  in  method — an  error  which  in  England, 
where  scholarship  is  mainly  literary,  is  likely  to  die  hard.  For 
literature  Homer  is  the  beginning,  though  every  scholar  is  aware 
that  he  is  nowise  primitive;  for  theology,  or — if  we  prefer  so  to 
call  it — mythology,  Homer  presents,  not  a  starting-point,  but 
a  culmination,  a  complete  achievement,  an  almost  mechanical 
accomplishment,  with  scarcely  a  hint  of  origines ,  an  accomplish¬ 
ment  moreover,  which  is  essentially  literary  rather  than  religious, 
sceptical  and  moribund  already  in  its  very  perfection.  The 
Olympians  of  Homer  are  no  more  primitive  than  liis  hexameters. 
Beneath  this  splendid  surface  lies  a  stratum  of  religious  conceptions, 
ideas  of  evil,  of  purification,  of  atonement,  ignored  or  suppressed 
by  Homer,  but  reappearing  in  later  poets  and  notably  in 
Aeschylus.  It  is  this  substratum  of  religious  conceptions,  at 
once  more  primitive  and  more  permanent,  that  I  am  concerned 
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to  investigate.  Had  ritual  received  its  due  share  of  attention, 
it  had  not  remained  so  long  neglected. 

I  would  guard  against  misapprehension.  Literature  as  a 
starting-point  for  investigation,  and  especially  the  poems  of 
Homer,  I  am  compelled  to  disallow ;  yet  literature  is  really 
my  goal.  I  have  tried  to  understand  primitive  rites,  not  from 
love  of  their  archaism,  nor  yet  wholly  from  a  single-minded 
devotion  to  science,  but  with  the  definite  hope  that  I  might 
come  to  a  better  understanding  of  some  forms  of  Greek  poetry. 
Religious  convention  compelled  the  tragic  poets  to  draw  their 
plots  from  traditional  mythology,  from  stories  whose  religious 
content  and  motive  were  already  in  Homer's  days  obsolete. 
A  knowledge  of,  a  certain  sympathy  with,  the  milieu  of  this 
primitive  material  is  one  step  to  the  realization  of  its  final  form 
in  tragedy.  It  is  then  in  the  temple  of  literature,  if  but  as 
a  hewer  of  wood  and  drawer  of  water,  that  I  still  hope  to 
serve. 

As  the  evidence  to  be  set  before  the  reader  is  necessarily 
somewhat  complex  in  detail,  and  the  arguments  of  the  successive 
chapters  closely  interdependent,  it  may  be  well  at  the  outset  to 
state,  as  simply  as  may  be,  the  conclusions  at  which  I  have 
arrived,  and  to  summarize  briefly  the  steps  of  the  discussion. 

In  Chapter  I.  it  is  established  that  the  Greeks  themselves 
in  classical  times  recognized  two  forms  of  ritual,  Olympian  and 
Chthonic.  It  is  further  seen  that  the  characteristic  ritual  of 
Homeric  days  was  of  the  kind  known  to  them  as  Olympian. 
Sacrifice  in  Homer  takes  the  form  of  an  offering  to  the  god 
to  induce  his  favour.  Its  formulary  is  do  ut  des .  Moreover  the 
sacrificial  banquet  to  which  the  god  is  bidden  is  shared  by  the 
worshipper.  In  sharp  contradistinction  to  this  cheerful  sacrificial 
feast,  when  we  examine  the  supposed  festival  of  Zeus  at  Athens, 
the  Diasia,  we  find  rites  of  quite  other  significance ;  the  sacrifice 
is  a  holocaust,  it  is  devoted ,  made  over  entirely  to  the  god, 
unshared  by  the  worshipper,  and  its  associations  are  gloomy.  The 
rites  of  the  Diasia,  though  ostensibly  in  honour  of  Zeus,  are  found 
really  to  be  addressed  to  an  underworld  snake  on  whose  worship 
that  of  Zeus  has  been  superimposed. 

In  the  three  chapters  that  follow,  on  the  festivals  of  the 
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Anthesteria,  Thargelia,  and  Thesmophoria,  held  respectively  in 
the  spring,  summer,  and  autumn,  the  Olympian  ritual  super¬ 
imposed  is  taken  as  known  and  only  alluded  to  in  passing. 
The  attention  is  focussed  on  the  rites  of  the  underlying  stratum. 

In  the  Anthesteria,  ostensibly  sacred  to  Dionysos,  the  main 
ritual  is  found  to  be  that  of  the  placation  of  ghosts.  Ghosts,  it  is 
found,  were  placated  in  order  that  they  might  be  kept  away;  the 
formulary  for  these  rites  is  not,  as  with  the  Olympians,  do  ut  des , 
but  do  ut  abeas.  The  object  of  these  rites  of  Aversion,  practised 
in  the  spring,  is  found  to  be  strictly  practical ;  it  is  the  promotion 
of  fertility  by  the  purgation  of  evil  influences. 

The  ritual  of  the  Thargelia  is  even  more  primitive  and 
plain-spoken.  In  this  festival  of  the  early  summer,  ostensibly 
dedicated  to  Apollo,  the  first-fruits  of  the  harvest  are  gathered 
in.  The  main  gist  of  the  festival  is  purification,  necessary  as 
a  preliminary  to  this  ingathering.  Purification  is  effected  by  the 
ceremonial  of  the  pharmakos.  Though  the  festival  in  classical 
days  was  1  sacred  to  *  Apollo,  the  pharmakos  is  nowise  a  ‘  human 
sacrifice 9  to  a  god,  but  a  direct  means  of  physical  and  moral 
purgation,  with  a  view  to  the  promotion  and  conservation  of 
fertility. 

Thus  far  it  will  be  seen  that  the  rites  of  the  lower  stratum  are 
characterized  by  a  deep  and  constant  sense  of  evil  to  be  removed 
and  of  the  need  of  purification  for  its  removal;  that  the  means 
of  purification  adopted  are  primitive  and  mainly  magical  nowise 
affects  this  religious  content. 

This  practical  end  of  primitive  ceremonies,  the  promotion  of  fer¬ 
tility  by  magical  rites,  comes  out  still  more  strongly  in  the  autumn 
sowing  festival  of  the  Thesmophoria.  Here  the  women  attempt, 
by  carrying  certain  magical  sacra ,  the  direct  impulsion  of  nature. 
In  connection  with  these  sacra  of  the  Thesmophoria  the  subject 
of  ‘  mysteries  *  falls  to  be  examined.  The  gist  of  all  primitive 
mysteries  is  found  to  be  the  handling  or  tasting  of  certain  sacra 
after  elaborate  purification.  The  sacra  are  conceived  of  as  having 
magical,  i.e.  divine,  properties.  Contact  with  them  is  contact 
with  a  superhuman  potency,  which  is  taboo  to  the  unpurified. 
The  gist  of  a  mystery  is  often  the  removal  of  a  taboo.  From  the 
Olympian  religion  ‘  mysteries '  appear  to  have  been  wholly 
absent. 
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In  Chapter  V.  we  pass  from  ritual  to  theology,  from  an 
examination  of  rites  performed  to  the  examination  of  the  beings 
to  whom  these  rites  were  addressed.  These  beings,  it  is  found,  are 
of  the  order  of  sprites,  ghosts,  and  bogeys,  rather  than  of  completely 
articulate  gods,  their  study  that  of  demonology  rather  than 
theology.  As  their  ritual  has  been  shown  to  be  mainly  that  of  the 
Aversion  of  evil,  so  they  and  their  shifting  attributes  are  mainly 
of  malevolent  character.  Man  makes  his  demons  in  the  image 
of  his  own  savage  and  irrational  passions.  Aeschylus  attempts, 
and  the  normal  man  fails,  to  convert  his  Erinyes  into  Semnai 
Theai. 

In  Chapter  VI.  the  advance  is  noted  from  demonology  to 
theology,  from  the  sprite  and  ghost  to  the  human  and  humane 
god.  The  god  begins  to  reflect  not  only  human  passions  but 
humane  relations.  The  primitive  association  of  women  with 
agriculture  is  seen  to  issue  in  the  figures  of  the  Mother  and 
the  Maid,  and  later  of  the  Mother  and  the  Daughter,  later  still 
in  the  numerous  female  trinities  that  arose  out  of  this  duality. 
In  Chapter  VII.  the  passage  from  ghost  to  god  is  clearly  seen, 
and  the  humane  relation  between  descendant  and  ancestor  begets 
a  kindliness  which  mollifies  and  humanizes  the  old  religion 
of  Aversion.  The  culminating  point  of  the  natural  development 
of  an  anthropomorphic  theology  is  here  reached,  and  it  is  seen  that 
the  goddesses  and  the  ‘  hero-gods  *  of  the  old  order  are,  in  their 
simple,  non-mystic  humanity,  very  near  to  the  Olympians. 

At  this  point  comes  the  great  significant  moment  for  Greece, 
the  intrusion  of  a  new  and  missionary  faith,  the  religion  of 
an  immigrant  god,  Dionysos. 

In  Chapter  VIII.  the  Thracian  origin  of  Dionysos  is  established. 
In  his  religion  two  elements  are  seen  to  coexist,  the  worship 
of  an  old  god  of  vegetation  on  which  was  grafted  the  worship 
of  a  spirit  of  intoxication.  The  new  impulse  that  he  brought 
to  Greece  was  the  belief  in  enthusiasm,  the  belief  that  a  man 
through  physical  intoxication  at  first,  later  through  spiritual 
ecstasy,  could  pass  from  the  human  to  the  divine. 

This  faith  might  have  remained  in  its  primitive  savagery, 
and  therefore  for  Greece  ineffective,  but  for  another  religious 
impulse,  that  known  to  us  under  the  name  of  Orpheus.  To  the 
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discussion  of  Orphism  the  last  four  chapters  IX. — XII.  are  de¬ 
voted. 

In  Chapter  IX.  I  have  attempted  to  show  that  the  name  Orpheus 
stands  for  a  real  personality.  I  have  hazarded  the  conjecture  that 
Orpheus  came  from  Crete  bringing  with  him,  perhaps  ultimately 
from  Egypt,  a  religion  of  spiritual  asceticism  which  yet  included 
the  ecstasy  of  the  religion  of  Dionysos.  Chapter  X.  is  devoted 
to  the  examination  of  the  Orphic  and  Dionysiac  mysteries.  It  has 
been  shown  that  before  the  coming  of  the  Orphic  and  Dionysiac 
religion  the  mysteries  consisted  mainly  in  the  handling  of  certain 
sacra  after  elaborate  purification.  By  handling  these  sacra  man 
came  into  contact  with  some  divine  potency.  To  this  rudimentary 
mysticism  Orphism  added  the  doctrine  of  the  possibility  of 
complete  union  with  the  divine.  This  union  was  effected  in  the 
primitive  Cretan  rite  of  the  Omophagia  by  the  physical  eating 
of  the  god;  union  with  the  divine  was  further  symbolically 
effected  by  the  rite  of  the  Sacred  Marriage,  and  union  by  adoption 
by  the  rite  of  the  Sacred  Birth.  The  mission  of  Orphism  was 
to  take  these  primitive  rites,  originally  of  the  crudest  sympathetic 
magic,  and  inform  them  with  a  deep  spiritual  mysticism.  The  rite 
of  the  Omophagia  found  no  place  at  Eleusis,  but  the  other  two 
sacramental  rites  of  union,  the  Sacred  Marriage  and  the  Sacred 
Birth,  formed  ultimately  its  central  mysteries. 

With  the  doctrine  and  ritual  of  union  with  the  divine  there 
came  as  a  necessary  corollary  the  doctrine  that  man  could  attain 
the  divine  attribute  of  immortality.  Orphic  eschatology  is  the 
subject  of  Chapter  XI.  Its  highest  spiritual  form,  the  belief 
that  perfect  purity  issued  in  divinity  and  hence  in  immortality, 
is  found  expressed  in  the  Orphic  tablets.  Its  lower  expression, 
the  belief  in  a  Hades  of  eternal  punishment  as  contrasted  with  the 
shadowy  after-world  of  Homer,  is  seen  in  the  vases  of  Lower  Italy 
and  the  eschatology  denounced  by  Plato. 

Finally  in  Chapter  XII.  it  is  shown  how,  as  a  concomitant 
to  their  Eschatology,  the  Orphics,  unlike  Homer,  developed  a 
Cosmogony,  and  with  this  Cosmogony  was  ultimately  bound  up 
a  peculiar  and  philosophic  theology.  In  the  fifth  century  b.c. 
the  puppet-show  of  the  Olympians  was  well-nigh  played  out, 
but  the  two  gods  of  the  Orphics  remained  potent  In  ritual  they 
worshipped  Dionysos,  but  their  theoretical  theology  recognized 
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Eros  as  source  of  all  things.  The  Eros  of  the  Orphics  was  a 
mystery-being,  a  daimon  rather  than  a  theos,  a  potency  wholly 
alien  to  the  clear-cut  humanities  of  Olympus. 

With  the  consideration  of  Orphism  it  has  become,  I  hope, 
abundantly  clear  why  at  the  outset  attention  was  focussed  on  the 
primitive  rites  of  Aversion  and  Purification  rather  than  on  the 
Service  of  the  Olympians.  The  ritual  embodied  in  the  formulary 
do  ut  des  is  barren  of  spiritual  content.  The  ritual  embodied 
in  do  ut  abeas  contains  at  least  the  recognition  of  one  great 
mystery  of  life,  the  existence  of  evil.  The  rites  of  the  Olympians 
were  left  untouched  by  the  Orphics ;  the  rites  of  purification  and 
of  sympathetic  magic  lent  them  just  the  symbolism  they  needed. 
Moreover  in  theology  the  crude  forms  of  demons  were  more  pliant 
material  for  mysticism  than  the  clear-cut  limitations  and  vivid 
personality  of  the  Olympians.  Orphism  was  the  last  word  of 
Greek  religion,  and  the  ritual  of  Orphism  was  but  the  revival  of 
ancient  practices  with  a  new  significance. 

The  reader  will  note  that  in  the  pages  that  follow,  two 
authors,  Plutarch  and  Euripides,  have  been  laid  under  special 
contribution.  Plutarch’s  gentle  conservatism  made  him  cling 
tenaciously  to  antique  faith.  According  to  him,  one  function 
of  religion  was  to  explain  and  justify  established  rites,  and  in  the 
course  of  his  attempted  justification  he  tells  us  many  valuable 
ritual  facts.  Euripides,  instant  in  his  attack  on  the  Olympian 
gods,  yet  treats  with  respect  the  two  divinities  of  Orphism, 
Dionysos  and  Eros.  I  have  suggested  that,  bom  as  he  was 
at  Phlya,  the  ancient  home  of  Orphic  mysteries,  his  attitude 
on  this  matter  may  have  been  influenced  by  early  associations. 
In  any  case,  a  religion  whose  chief  divinities  were  reverently 
handled  by  Euripides  cannot  be  dismissed  as  a  decadent  maleficent 
superstition. 

I  would  ask  that  the  chapters  I  have  written  be  taken  strictly 
as  they  are  meant,  as  Prolegomena.  I  am  deeply  conscious  that 
in  surveying  so  wide  a  field  I  have  left  much  of  interest  un¬ 
touched,  still  more  only  roughly  sketched  in.  I  wished  to  present 
my  general  theory  in  broad  outline  for  criticism  before  filling  in 
details,  and  I  hope  in  the  future  to  achieve  a  study  of  Orphism 
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that  may  have  more  claim  to  completeness.  If  here  I  have 
dwelt  almost  exclusively  on  its  strength  and  beauty,  I  am  not 
unaware  that  it  has,  like  all  mystical  religions,  a  weak  and 
ugly  side. 

If  in  these  Prolegomena  I  have  accomplished  anything,  this 
is  very  largely  due  to  the  many  friends  who  have  helped  me; 
the  pleasant  task  remains  of  acknowledging  my  obligations. 

My  grateful  thanks  are  offered  to  the  Syndics  of  the 
University  Press  for  undertaking  the  publication  of  this  book; 
to  the  Syndics  of  the  University  Library  and  the  Fitzwilliam 
Museum  for  the  courtesy  they  have  shown  in  allowing  me  free 
access  to  their  libraries ;  to  my  own  College,  which,  by  electing 
me  to  a  Fellowship,  has  given  me  for  three  years  the  means  and 
leisure  to  devote  myself  to  writing. 

For  the  illustrations  they  have  placed  at  my  disposal  I  must 
record  my  debt  to  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  to  the 
Hellenic  Society,  the  German  Archaeological  Institute,  and  the 
Nicole  Fran£aise  of  Athens.  The  sources  of  particular  plates  are 
acknowledged  in  the  notes.  The  troublesome  task  of  drawing 
from  photographs  and  transcribing  inscriptions  has  been  most 
kindly  undertaken  for  me  by  Mrs  Hugh  Stewart. 

Passing  to  literary  obligations,  it  will  be  evident  that  in 
the  two  first  chapters  I  owe  much,  as  regards  philology,  to  the 
late  Mr  R.  A.  Neil.  His  friendship  and  his  help  were  lost  to  me 
midway  in  my  work,  and  that  loss  has  been  irreparable. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  me  to  remember  gratefully  that  to  Sir 
Richard  Jebb  I  owe  my  first  impulse  to  the  study  of  Orphism. 
The  notes  in  his  edition  of  the  Characters  of  Theophrastos  first 
led  me  as  a  student  into  the  by-paths  of  Orphic  literature, 
and  since  those  days  the  problem  of  Orphism,  though  often  of 
necessity  set  aside,  has  never  ceased  to  haunt  me. 

To  Professor  Ridgeway  I  owe  much  more  than  can  appear 
on  the  surface.  The  material  for  the  early  portion  of  my  book 
was  collected  many  years  ago,  but,  baffled  by  the  ethnological 
problems  it  suggested,  I  laid  it  aside  in  despair.  The  appearance 
of  Professor  Ridgeway’s  article,  ‘What  people  made  the  objects 
called  Mycenaean  ? 1  threw  to  me  an  instant  flood  of  light  on  the 
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problems  of  ritual  and  mythology  that  perplexed  me,  and  I  returned 
to  my  work  with  fresh  courage.  Since  then  he  has,  with  the 
utmost  kindness,  allowed  me  to  attend  his  professorial  lectures 
and  frequently  to  refer  to  him  my  difficulties.  I  have  thought 
it  best  finally  to  state  my  own  argument  independently  of  his 
ethnological  conclusions,  first  because  those  conclusions  are,  at  the 
time  I  write,  only  in  part  before  the  public,  but  chiefly  because 
I  hoped  that  by  stating  my  evidence  independently  it  might, 
in  the  comparatively  narrow  sphere  in  which  I  work,  offer  some 
slight  testimony  to  the  truth  of  his  illuminating  theories. 

To  all  workers  in  the  field  of  primitive  religion  Dr  Frazer’s 
writings  have  become  so  part  and  parcel  of  their  mental  furniture 
that  special  acknowledgement  has  become  almost  superfluous. 
But  I  cannot  deny  myself  the  pleasure  of  acknowledging  a  deep 
and  frequent  debt,  the  more  as  from  time  to  time  I  have  been 
allowed  to  ask  for  criticism  on  individual  points,  and  my  request, 
as  the  notes  will  show,  has  always  met  with  generous  response. 

Mr  F.  M.  Cornford  of  Trinity  College  has,  with  a  kindness  and 
patience  for  which  I  can  offer  no  adequate  thanks,  undertaken  the 
revision  of  my  proof-sheets.  To  him  I  owe  not  only  any  degree 
of  verbal  accuracy  attained,  but  also,  which  is  much  more, 
countless  valuable  suggestions  made  from  time  to  time  in  the 
course  of  my  work.  Many  other  scholars  have  allowed  me  to 
refer  to  them  on  matters  outside  my  own  competency.  Some 
of  these  debts  are  acknowledged  in  the  notes,  but  I  wish  specially 
to  thank  Dr  A.  S.  Murray,  Mr  Cecil  Smith  and  Mr  A.  H.  Smith 
of  the  British  Museum  for  constant  facilities  afforded  to  me  in  my 
work  there,  and  Mr  R.  C.  Bosanquet  and  Mr  M.  Tod  for  help 
in  Athens;  and,  in  Cambridge,  Dr  Haddon,  Dr  Hans  Gadow, 
Mr  Francis  Darwin,  Mr  H.  G.  Dakyns  and  Mr  A.  B.  Cook. 

My  debt  to  Dr  A.  W.  Verrall  is  so  great  and  constant  that 
it  is  hard  to  formulate.  If  in  one  part  of  my  book  more  than 
another  I  am  indebted  to  him  it  is  in  the  discussion  of  the 
Erinyes.  Chapter  V.  indeed  owes  its  inception  to  Dr  VerraU’s 
notes  in  his  edition  of  the  Ghoephoroi ,  and  its  final  form  to  his 
unwearied  criticism.  Throughout  the  book  there  is  scarcely  a 
literary  difficulty  that  he  has  not  allowed  me  to  refer  to  him,  and 
his  sure  scholarship  and  luminous  perception  have  dissipated  for 
me  many  a  mental  fog. 
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Mr  Gilbert  Murray  has  written  for  me  the  critical  Appendix 
on  the  text  of  the  Orphic  tablets,  a  matter  beyond  my  competence. 
Many  verse  translations,  acknowledged  in  their  place,  are  also  by 
him,  and  uniformly  those  from  the  Bacchae  and  Hippolytus 
of  Euripides.  It  is  to  Mr  Murray’s  translation  of  the  Bacchae 
that  finally,  as  regards  the  religion  of  Dionysos,  I  owe  most.  The 
beauty  of  that  translation,  which  he  kindly  allowed  me  to  use 
before  its  publication,  turned  the  arduous  task  of  investigation 
into  a  labour  of  delight,  and  throughout  the  later  chapters  of  the 
book,  the  whole  of  which  he  has  read  for  me  in  proof,  it  will 
be  evident  that,  in  many  difficult  places,  his  sensitive  and  wise 
imagination  has  been  my  guide. 

Jane  Ellen  Harrison. 


Newnham  College,  Cambridge, 
September  9,  1903. 


In  the  second  edition,  errors  to  which  the  kindness  of  friends 
and  reviewers  has  drawn  my  attention  have  been  corrected.  The 
tedious  task  of  proof-revision  has  been  again  undertaken  for  me 
by  Mr  Cornford.  For  the  index  of  Classical  Passages  I  have  to 
thank  Mr  F.  C.  Green  of  Trinity  College.  In  the  notes  many 
new  references  have  been  added  to  literature  that  has  appeared 
since  my  first  edition.  I  would  mention  especially  Dr  Frazer’s 
Early  History  of  the  Kingship  and  the  invaluable  A.rchiv  fur 
Religionswissenschaft ,  the  issue  of  which  in  new  form  since  1904* 
marks  a  fresh  departure  in  the  study  of  religion.  In  my  second 
edition  however  new  material  has  been  indicated  rather  than 
incorporated.  Save  for  obvious  corrections  and  added  references 
the  book  remains  substantially  unaltered — not,  I  would  ask  my 
friends  to  believe,  because  in  the  lapse  of  four  years  my  views 
remain  the  same,  but  because  on  some  matters,  especially  on 
magic,  mimetic  ritual  and  the  mysteries,  I  hope  before  long,  in 
a  volume  of  EpUegomenay  to  develop©  certain  suggestions  and  to 
remedy  many  shortcomings. 


Newnham  College,  Cambridge. 
December ,  1907. 


Jane  Ellen  Harrison. 
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Save  for  the  addition  of  a  few  references  the  third  edition 
is  substantially  the  same  as  the  second.  In  my  Epilegomena  now 
published  will  be  found  the  further  development  of  my  views. 

Jane  Ellen  Harrison. 


Newnham  College,  Cambridge. 
August  8,  1921. 
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CHAPTER  I 


OLYMPIAN  AND  CHTHONIC  RITUAL. 

‘AAi’mOCI  M6lAiyi01CIN  lAACMATA  KAI  MAKApeCCIN 
OYpANIOIc/ 

In  characterizing  the  genius  of  the  Greeks  Mr  Ruskin  says : 

‘  there  is  no  dread  in  their  hearts;  pensiveness,  amazement ,  often 
deepest  grief  and  desolation ,  but  terror  never :  Everlasting  calm  in 
the  presence  of  all  Fate,  and  joy  such  as  they  might  win,  not  indeed 
from  perfect  beauty,  but  from  beauty  at  perfect  rest /  The  lovely 
words  are  spoken  of  course  mainly  with  reference  to  art,  but  they 
are  meant  also  to  characterize  the  Greek  in  his  attitude  towards 
the  invisible,  in  his  religion — meant  to  show  that  the  Greek,  the 
favoured  child  of  fortune  yet  ever  unspoilt,  was  exempt  from  the 
discipline  to  which  the  rest  of  mankind  has  been  subject,  never 
needed  to  learn  the  lesson  that  in  the  Fear  of  the'  Lord  is  the 
beginning  of  Wisdom. 

At  first  sight  it  seems  as  though  the  statement  were  broadly 
true.  Greek  writers  of  the  fifth  century  b.c.  have  a  way  of  speak¬ 
ing  of,  an  attitude  towards,  religion,  as  though  it  were  wholly 
a  thing  of  joyful  confidence,  a  friendly  fellowship  with  the  gods, 
whose  service  is  but  a  high  festival  for  man.  In  Homer  sacrifice  is 
but,  as  it  were,  the  signal  for  a  banquet  of  abundant  roast  flesh 
and  sweet  wine;  we  hear  nothing  of  fasting,  of  cleansing,  and 
atonement.  This  we  might  perhaps  explain  as  part  of  the  general 
splendid  unreality  of  the  heroic  saga,  but  sober  historians  of 
the  fifth  century  B.c.  express  the  same  spirit.  Thucydides  is 
assuredly  by  nature  no  reveller,  yet  religion  is  to  him  in  the  main 
4 a  rest  from  toil/  He  makes  Pericles  say1:  ‘Moreover  we  have 

1  Thnc.  n.  38,  and  in  the  same  spirit  Plato  (Legg.  653 1>)  writes  Scot  Si  oUrd- 
pavres  rb  tuv  avBp&irtov  Mttovov  vapuKOS  yivos  avairavKas  re  avrots  r(av  nbvuv  ira^avro 
ras  7w  ioprCjif  dfxoipas  rots  Scots. 
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provided  for  our  spirit  very  many  opportunities  of  recreation,  by 
the  celebration  of  games  and  sacrifices  throughout  the  year/ 

Much  the  same  external,  quasi-political,  and  always  cheerful 
attitude  towards  religion  is  taken  by  the  *  Old  Oligarch1/  He  is  of 
course  thoroughly  orthodox  and  even  pious,  yet  to  him  the  main 
gist  of  religion  appears  to  be  a  decorous  social  enjoyment.  In  easy 
aristocratic  fashion  he  rejoices  that  religious  ceremonials  exist  to 
provide  for  the  less  well-to-do  citizens  suitable  amusements  that 
they  would  otherwise  lack.  ‘As  to  sacrifices  and  sanctuaries  and 
festivals  and  precincts,  the  People,  knowing  that  it  is  impossible  for 
each  poor  man  individually  to  sacrifice  and  feast  and  have  sanctu¬ 
aries  and  a  beautiful  and  ample  city,  has  discovered  by  what  means 
he  may  enjoy  these  privileges.  The  whole  state  accordingly  at 
the  common  cost  sacrifices  many  victims,  while  it  is  the  People 
who  feast  on  them  and  divide  them  among  themselves  by  lot’; 
and  again2,  as  part  of  the  splendour  of  Athens,  he  notes  that 
‘she  celebrates  twice  as  many  religious  holidays  as  any  other  city/ 
The  very  language  used  by  this  typical  Athenian  gentleman 
speaks  for  itself.  Burnt-sacrifice  (Ova La),  feasting,  agonistic  games, 
stately  temples  are  to  him  the  essence  of  religion;  the  word  sacri¬ 
fice  brings  to  his  mind  not  renunciation  but  a  social  banquet ;  the 
temple  is  not  to  him  so  much  the  awful  dwelling-place  of  a 
divinity  as  an  integral  part  of  a  ‘beautiful  and  ample  city/ 
Thucydides  and  Xenophon  need  and  attempt  no  searching 
analysis  of  religion.  Socrates  of  course  sought  a  definition,  a 
definition  that  left  him  himself  sad  and  dissatisfied,  but  that 
adequately  embodied  popular  sentiment  and  is  of  importance  for 
our  enquiry.  The  end  of  the  Euthyphron  is  the  most  disappointing 
thing  in  Plato;  Socrates  extracts  from  Euthyphron  what  he  thinks 
religion  is;  what  Socrates  thought  he  cannot  or  will  not  tell3. 

Socrates  in  his  enquiry  uses  not  one  abstract  term  for  religion 
—the  Greeks  have  in  fact  no  one  word  that  covers  the  whole 
field — he  uses  two4,  piety  (to  evaeftes)  and  holiness  (to  oatov). 

1  Ps.-Xen.  Rep.  Athen .  n.  99.  2  Ps.-Xen.  Rep.  Athen.  in.  8. 

3  Plat.  Buthyph.  15  d. 

4  So  far  as  it  is  possible  to  distinguish,  the  two,  to  ev<rep4s  is  religion  from  man's 
side,  his  attitude  towards  the  gods,  rb  o<tlov  religion  from  the  gods'  side,  the  claim 
they  make  on  man.  rb  6<nov  is  the  field  of  what  is  made  over,  consecrated  to  the 
gods.  The  farther  connotations  of  the  word  as  employed  by  Orphism  will  be 
discussed  later.  4  Holiness  ’  is  perhaps  the  nearest  equivalent  to  rb  oaiov  in  the 
Euthyphron . 
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Euthyphron  of  course  begins  with  cheerful  confidence :  he  and  all 
other  respectable  men  know  quite  well  what  piety  and  holiness 
are.  He  willingly  admits  that  ‘holiness  is  a  part  of  justice,’ 
that  part  of  justice  that  appertains  to  the  gods;  it  is  giving 
the  gods  their  due.  He  also  allows,  not  quite  seeing  to  what 
the  argument  is  tending,  that  piety  and  holiness  are  ‘a  sort  of  tend¬ 
ance  (depatre'ia)  of  the  gods.’  This  ‘tendance,’  Socrates  presses  on, 
‘must  be  of  the  nature  of  service  or  ministration,’  and  Euthyphron 
adds  that  it  is  the  sort  of  service  that  servants  show  their  masters. 
Socrates  wants  to  know  in  what  particular  work  and  operation  the 
gods  need  help  and  ministration.  Euthyphron  answers  with  some 
impatience  that,  to  put  it  plainly  and  cut  the  matter  short,  holiness 
consists  in  ‘a  man  understanding  how  to  do  what  is  pleasing  to 
the  gods  in  word  and  deed,  i.e.  by  prayer  and  sacrifice.  Socrates 
eagerly  seizes  his  advantage  and  asks:  ‘You  mean  then  that 
holiness  is  a  sort  of  art  of  praying  and  sacrificing?’  ‘Further,’ 
he  adds,  ‘sacrifice  is  giving  to  the  gods,  prayer  is  asking  of  them, 
holiness  then  is  a  art  of  asking  and  giving.’  If  we  give  to  the 
gods  they  must  want  something  of  us,  they  must  want  to  ‘do 
business  with  us.’  ‘  Holiness  is  then  an  art  in  which  gods  and  men 
do  business  with  each  other.’  So  Socrates  triumphantly  con¬ 
cludes,  to  the  manifest  discomfort  of  Euthyphron,  who  however  can 
urge  no  tenable  objection.  He  feels  as  a  pious  man  that  the 
essence  of  the  service  or  tendance  he  owes  to  the  gods  is  of  the 
nature  of  a  freewill  tribute  of  honour,  but  he  cannot  deny  that  the 
gods  demand  this  as  a  quid  pro  quo. 

Socrates,  obviously  unfair  though  he  is,  puts  his  finger  on  the 
weak  spot  of  Greek  religion  as  orthodoxly  conceived  in  the  fifth 
century  B.c.  Its  formula  is  do  ut  des.  It  is,  as  Socrates  says,  a 
business  transaction  and  one  in  which,  because  god  is  greater 
than  man,  man  gets  on  the  whole  the  best  of  it.  The  argument  of 
the  Euthyphron  is  of  importance  to  us  because  it  clearly  defines 
one,  and  a  prominent,  factor  in  Greek  religion,  that  of  service 
(depaireia) ;  and  in  this  service,  this  kindly  ‘  tendance,’  there  is  no 
element  of  fear.  If  man  does  his  part  in  the  friendly  transaction, 
the  gods  will  do  theirs.  None  of  the  deeper  problems  of  what  we 
moderns  call  religion  are  even  touched:  there  is  no  question 
of  sin,  repentance,  sacrificial  atonement,  purification,  no  fear  of 
judgment  to  come,  no  longing  after  a  future  complete  beatitude. 
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Man  offers  what  seems  to  him  in  his  ignorance  a  reasonable 
service  to  gods  conceived  of  as  human  and  rational.  There  is  no 
trace  of  scepticism ;  the  gods  certainly  exist,  otherwise  as  Sextus 
Empiricus1  quaintly  argues  ‘you  could  not  serve  them’:  and  they 
have  human  natures.  4  You  do  not  serve  Hippocentauri,  because 
Hippocentauri  are  non-existent/ 

To  the  average  orthodox  Greek  the  word  Oepaireia,  service, 
tendance,  covered  a  large,  perhaps  the  largest,  area  of  his  conception 
of  religion.  It  was  a  word  expressing,  not  indeed  in  the  Christian 
sense  a  religion  whose  mainspring  was  love,  but  at  least  a  religion 
based  on  a  rational  and  quite  cheerful  mutual  confidence.  The 
Greeks  have  however  another  word  expressive  of  religion,  which 
embodies  a  quite  other  attitude  of  mind,  the  word  ZetaiZaifAovLa, 
fear  of  spirits ;  fear,  not  tendance,  fear  not  of  gods  but  of  spirit- 
things,  or,  to  put  it  abstractly,  of  the  supernatural. 

It  is  certainly  characteristic  of  the  Greek  mind  that  the  word 
SeianSaLfiovia  and  its  cognates  early  began  to  be  used  in  a  bad 
sense,  and  this  to  some  extent  bears  out  Mr  Buskin’s  assertion. 
By  the  time  of  Theophrastos  6  ZeiathaLfuov  is  frankly  in  our  sense 
*  the  superstitious  man/  and  superstition  Theophrastos  defines  as 
not  just  and  proper  reverence  but  simply  ‘cowardice  in  regard 
to  the  supernatural/  Professor  Jebb2 3  has  pointed  out  that  already 
in  Aristotle  the  word  ZetaiZaifiwv  has  about  it  a  suspicion  of  its 
weaker  side.  An  absolute  ruler,  Aristotle®  says,  will  be  the  more 
powerful  4  if  his  subjects  believe  that  he  fears  the  spiritual  beings 1 
( iav  oeicnZaipova  vopi^coaiv  elvat)  but  he  adds  significantly  4  he 
must  show  himself  such  without  fatuity  ’  (avev  afteXTeplas). 

Plutarch  has  left  us  an  instructive  treatise  on  4  the  fear  of  the 
supernatural.'  He  saw  in  this  fear,  this  superstition,  the  great 
element  of  danger  and  weakness  in  the  religion  that  he  loved  so 
well.  His  intellect  steeped  in  Platonism  revolted  from  its  un¬ 
meaning  folly,  and  his  gentle  gracious  temperament  shrank  from 
its  cruelty.  He  sees4  in  superstition  not  only  an  error,  a  wrong 
judgment  of  the  mind,  but  that  worse  thing  a  4  wrong  judgment 
inflamed  by  passion.'  Atheism  is  a  cold  error,  a  mere  dislocation 
of  the  mind :  superstition  is  a  1  dislocation  complicated,  inflamed, 

1  Sext.  Empir.  adv.  Math.  ix.  123. 

a  The  Characters  of  Theophrastus,  p.  264. 

3  Arist.  Polit.  p.  1316  a  1.  4  Plut.  de  Superstit .  x. 
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by  a  bruise/  ‘Atheism  is  an  apathy  towards  the  divine  which 
fails  to  perceive  the  good:  superstition  is  an  excess  of  passion 
which  suspects  the  good  to  be  evil ;  the  superstitious  are  afraid  of 
the  gods  yet  fly  to  them  for  refuge,  flatter  and  yet  revile  them, 
invoke  them  and  yet  heap  blame  upon  them/ 

Superstition  grieved  Plutarch  in  two  ways.  He  saw  that  it 
terrified  men  and  made  them  miserable,  and  he  wanted  all  men 
to  be  as  cheerful  and  kindly  as  himself ;  it  also  made  men  think 
evil  of  the  gods,  fear  them  as  harsh  and  crueL  He  knew  that  the 
canonical  religion  of  the  poets  was  an  adequate  basis  for  super¬ 
stitious  fear,  but  he  had  made  for  himself  a  way  out  of  the 
difficulty,  a  way  he  explains  in  his  treatise  on  *  How  the  poets 
ought  to  be  taken/  ‘  If  Ares  be  evil  spoken  of  we  must  imagine  it 
to  be  said  of  War,  if  Hephaistos  of  Fire,  if  Zeus  of  Fate,  but  if 
anything  honourable  it  is  said  of  the  real  gods1/  Plutarch  was  too 
gentle  to  say  sharply  and  frankly  : 

‘If  gods  do  aught  that’s  shameful,  they  are  no  gods2/ 

but  he  shifted  the  element  of  evil,  of  fear  and  hate,  from  his 
theological  ideals  to  the  natural  and  purely  human  phenomena 
from  which  they  had  emerged.  He  wants  to  treat  the  gods  and 
regard  them  as  he  himself  would  be  treated  and  regarded,  as 
kindly  civilized  men.  ‘  What !  *  he  says 3,  ‘is  he  who  thinks  there  are 
no  gods  an  impious  man,  while  he  who  describes  them  as  the 
superstitious  man  does,  does  he  not  hold  views  much  more  impious? 
Well  an}diow  I  for  my  part  would  rather  people  would  say  of  me 
there  never  was  or  is  any  such  a  man  as  Plutarch,  than  that  they 
should  say  Plutarch  is  an  unstable,  changeable  fellow,  irritable, 
vindictive,  and  touchy  about  trifles;  if  you  invite  friends  to 
dinner  and  leave  out  Plutarch,  or  if  you  are  busy  and  omit  to  call 
on  him,  or  if  you  do  not  stop  to  speak  to  him,  he  will  fasten  on 
you  and  bite  you,  or  he  will  catch  your  child  and  beat  him,  or  turn 
his  beast  loose  into  your  crops  and  spoil  your  harvest/ 

But  though  he  is  concerned  for  the  reputation  of  the  gods,  his 
chief  care  and  pity  are  for  man.  Atheism  shuts  out  a  man,  he  says, 
from  the  pleasant  things  of  life.  ‘These  most  pleasant  things/ 
he  adds4  in  characteristic  fashion,  ‘  are  festivals  and  feastings  in 


1  Pint,  de  aud.  poet.  4. 
8  Plut.  de  Superstit.  x. 


2  Ear.  frg.  292. 

4  Plut.  de  Superstit .  IX. 
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connection  with  sacred  things,  and  initiations  and  orgiastic  festi¬ 
vals,  and  invocations  and  adorations  of  the  gods.  At  these  most 
pleasant  things  the  atheist  can  but  laugh  his  sardonic  laugh,  but 
the  superstitious  man  would  fain  rejoice  and  cannot,  his  soul  is 
like  the  city  of  Thebes : 

“It  brims  with  incense  and  burnt  sacrifice 
And  brims  with  paeans  and  with  lamentations.” 

A  garland  is  on  his  head  and  pallor  on  his  face,  he  offers 
sacrifice  and  is  afraid,  he  prays  and  yet  his  tongue  falters,  he  offers 
incense  and  his  hand  trembles,  he  turns  the  saying  of  Pythagoras 
into  foolishness:  "Then  we  become  best  when  we  approach  the 
gods,  for  those  who  fear  spirits  when  they  approach  the  shrines 
and  dwellings  of  the  gods  make  as  though  they  came  to  the  dens 
of  bears  and  the  holes  of  snakes  and  the  lairs  of  sea-monsters.”  1  In 
his  protest  against  the  religion  of  fear  Pldtarch  rises  to  a  real 
eloquence1.  *  He  that  dreads  the  gods  dreads  all  things,  earth  and 
sea,  air  and  heaven,  darkness  and  light,  a  voice,  a  silence,  a  dream. 
Slaves  forget  their  masters  in  sleep,  sleep  looses  their  fetters, 
salves  their  gangrened  sores,  but  for  the  superstitious  man  his 
reason  is  always  adreaming  but  his  fear  always  awake/ 

Plutarch  is  by  temperament,  and  perhaps  also  by  the  decadent 
time  in  which  he  lived,  unable  to  see  the  good  side  of  the  religion 
of  fear,  unable  to  realize  that  in  it  was  implicit  a  real  truth,  the 
consciousness  that  all  is  not  well  with  the  world,  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  evil.  Tinged  with  Orphism  as  he  was,  he  took  it 
by  its  gentle  side  and  never  realized  that  it  was  this  religion  of 
fear,  of  consciousness  of  evil  and  sin  and  the  need  of  purification, 
of  which  Orphism  took  hold  and  which  it  transformed  to  new 
issues.  The  cheerful  religion  of  *  tendance  *  had  in  it  no  seeds  of 
spiritual  development;  by  Plutarch's  time,  though  he  failed  to  see 
this,  it  had  done  its  work  for  civilization. 

Still  less  could  Plutarch  realize  that  what  in  his  mind  was  a 
degradation,  superstition  in  our  sense,  had  been  to  his  predecessors 
a  vital  reality,  the  real  gist  of  their  only  possible  religion.  He 
deprecates  the  attitude  of  the  superstitious  man  who  enters  the 
presence  of  his  gods  as  though  he  were  approaching  the  hole  of  a 
snake,  and  forgets  that  the  hole  of  a  snake  had  been  to  his  ancestors. 


1  Plut.  de  Superstit.  in. 
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and  indeed  was  still  to  many  of  his  contemporaries,  literally 
and  actually  the  sanctuary  of  a  god.  He  has  explained  and 
mysticized  away  all  the  primitive  realities  of  his  own  beloved 
religion.  It  can,  I  think,  be  shown  that  what  Plutarch  regards 
as  superstition  was  in  the  sixth  and  even  the  fifth  century  before 
the  Christian  era  the  real  religion  of  the  main  bulk  of  the 
people,  a  religion  not  of  cheerful  tendance  but  of  fear  and  de¬ 
precation.  The  formula  of  that  religion  was  not  do  ut  des  ‘  I  give 
that  you  may  give/  but  do  ut  dbeas  *  I  give  that  you  may  go,  and 
keep  away/  The  beings  worshipped  were  not  rational,  human, 
law-abiding  gods,  but  vague,  irrational,  mainly  malevolent  Balpove?, 
spirit-things,  ghosts  and  bogeys  and  the  like,  not  yet  formulated 
and  enclosed  into  god-head.  The  word  BeuriSaL/iovta  tells  its 
own  tale,  but  the  thing  itself  was  bom  long  before  it  was  baptized. 

Arguments  drawn  from  the  use  of  the  word  BeiGiBcujjbovtcL  by 
particular  authors  are  of  necessity  vague  and  somewhat  unsatis¬ 
factory;  the  use  of  the  word  depends  much  on  the  attitude  of 
mind  of  the  writer.  Xenophon1  for  example  uses  BeurcBatfiovia  in 
a  good  sense,  as  of  a  bracing  confidence  rather  than  a  degrading 
fear.  *  The  more  men  are  god-fearing,  spirit-fearing  {BeunBalfiove^), 
the  less  do  they  fear  man/  It  would  be  impossible  to  deduce  from 
such  a  statement  anything  as  to  the  existence  of  a  lower  and 
more  ‘  fearful 9  stratum  of  religion. 

Fortunately  however  we  have  evidence,  drawn  not  from  the 
terminology  of  religion,  but  from  the  certain  facts  of  ritual, 
evidence  which  shows  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt  that  the 
Greeks  of  the  classical  period  recognised  two  different  classes  of 
rites,  one  of  the  nature  of  4  service1  addressed  to  the  Olympians, 
the  other  of  the  nature  of  *  riddance 9  or  ‘  aversion  ’  addressed  to  an 
order  of  beings  wholly  alien.  It  is  this  second  class  of  rites  which 
haunts  the  mind  of  Plutarch  in  his  protest  against  the  ‘fear  of 
spirits  ;  it  is  to  this  second  class  of  rites  that  the  ‘  Superstitious 
Man’  of  Theophrastos  was  unduly  addicted;  and  this  second  class  of 
rites,  which  we  are  apt  to  regard  as  merely  decadent,  superstitious, 
and  as  such  unworthy  of  more  than  a  passing  notice  and  condemna¬ 
tion,  is  primitive  and  lies  at  the  very  root  and  base  of  Greek 
religion. 


1  Xen.  Cyropaed.  in.  3.  58. 
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First  it  must  clearly  be  established  that  the  Greeks  themselves 
recognised  two  diverse  elements  in  the  ritual  of  their  state.  The 
evidence  of  the  orator  Isocrates1  on  this  point  is  indefeasible.  He 
is  extolling  the  mildness  and  humanity  of  the  Greeks.  In  this 
respect  they  are,  he  points  out,  ‘like  the  better  sort  of  gods.* 
‘Some  of  the  gods  are  mild  and  humane,  others  harsh  and  un¬ 
pleasant/  He  then  goes  on  to  make  a  significant  statement: 

‘  Those  of  the  gods  who  are  the  source  to  us  of  good  things  have  the 
title  of  Olympians ,  those  whose  department  is  that  of  calamities 
and  punishments  have  harsher  titles  ;  to  the  first  class  both  private 
persons  and  states  erect  altars  and  temples ,  the  second  is  not 
worshipped  either  with  prayers  or  burnt-sacrifices ,  but  in  their  case 
we  perform  ceremonies  of  riddance /  Had  Isocrates  commented 
merely  on  the  titles  of  the  gods,  we  might  fairly  have  said  that 
these  titles  only  represent  diverse  aspects  of  the  same  divinities, 
that  Zeus  who  is  Maimaktes,  the  Raging  One,  is  also  Meiliehios, 
Easy-to-be-entreated,  a  god  of  vengeance  and  a  god  of  love.  But 
happily  Isocrates  is  more  explicit ;  he  states  that  the  two  classes 
of  gods  have  not  only  diverse  natures  but  definitely  different  rituals , 
and  that  these  rituals  not  only  vary  for  the  individual  but  are  also 
different  by  the  definite  prescription  of  the  state.  The  ritual  of 
the  gods  called  Olympian  is  of  burnt-sacrifice  and  prayer,  it  is 
conducted  in  temples  and  on  altars:  the  ritual  of  the  other  class 
has  neither  burnt-sacrifice  nor  prayer  nor,  it  would  seem,  temple  or 
altar,  but  consists  in  ceremonies  apparently  familiar  to  the  Greek 
under  the  name  of  airoirofiiral,  ‘sendings  away/ 

For  anono final  the  English  language  has  no  convenient  word. 
Our  religion  still  countenances  the  fear  of  the  supernatural,  but  we 
have  outgrown  the  stage  in  which  we  perform  definite  ceremonies 
to  rid  ourselves  of  the  gods.  Our  nearest  equivalent  to  anonofiirai 
is  ‘exorcisms/  but  as  the  word  has  connotations  of  magic  and 
degraded  superstition  I  prefer  to  use  the  somewhat  awkward  term 
‘ceremonies  of  riddance/ 

Plato  more  than  once  refers  to  these  ceremonies  of  riddance. 
In  the  Laws 8  he  bids  the  citizen,  if  some  prompting  intolerably 


1  Isocr.  Or.  v.  117.  , 

*  Plat.  Legg.  854  b  tSi  M  rat  dtroStoirofiirfitrets,  t$t  M  dewv  IvorpoTraluv  Up*. 
Ik4ti)S . .  .rat  84  r&v  KaK&v  t-vvovatas  (pevye  &ji€Ta<rrp€irTt. 
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base  occur  to  his  mind,  as  e.g.  the  desire  to  commit  sacrilege, 
*  betake  yourself  to  ceremonies  of  riddance,  go  as  suppliant  to  the 
shrines  of  the  gods  of  aversion,  fly  from  the  company  of  wicked 
men  without  turning  back/  The  reference  to  a  peculiar  set  of 
rites  presided  over  by  special  gods  is  clear.  These  gods  were 
variously  called  airorpoiraiot  and  aTroiropwraioi,  the  gods  of  Aver¬ 
sion  and  of  Sending-away. 

Harpocration1  tells  us  that  Apollodorus  devoted  the  sixth  book 
of  his  treatise  Concerning  the  gods  to  the  discussion  of  the  Oeol 
airoiropwraZoi,  the  gods  of  Sending-away.  The  loss  of  this  treatise 
is  a  grave  one  for  the  history  of  ritual,  but  scattered  notices  enable 
us  to  see  in  broad  outline  what  the  character  of  these  gods  of 
Aversion  was.  Pausanias2  at  Titane  saw  an  altar,  and  in  front  of 
it  a  barrow  erected  to  the  hero  Epopeus,  and  ‘  near  to  the  tomb/ 
he  says,  ‘  are  the  gods  of  Aversion,  beside  whom  are  performed  the 
ceremonies  which  the  Greeks  observe  for  the  averting  of  evils/ 
Here  it  is  at  least  probable,  though  from  the  vagueness  of  the 
statement  *of  Pausanias  not  certain,  that  the  ceremonies  were  of  an 
underworld  character  such  as  it  will  be  seen  were  performed  at 
the  graves  of  heroes.  The  gods  of  Aversion  by  the  time  of 
Pausanias,  and  probably  long  before,  were  regarded  as  gods  who 
presided  over  the  aversion  of  evil;  there  is  little  doubt  that  to 
begin  with  these  gods  were  the  very  evil  men  sought  to  avert.  The 
domain  of  the  spirits  of  the  underworld  was  confined  to  things 
evil.  Babrius8  tells  us  that  in  the  courtyard  of  a  pious  man  there 
was  a  precinct  of  a  hero,  and  the  pious  man  was  wont  to  sacrifice 
and  pour  libations  to  the  hero,  and  pray  to  him  for  a  return  for  his 
hospitality.  But  the  ghost  of  the  dead  hero  knew  better;  only  the 
regular  Olympians  are  the  givers  of  good,  his  province  as  a  hero 
was  limited  to  evil  only.  He  appeared  in  the  middle  of  the  night 
and  expounded  to  the  pious  man  this  truly  Olympian  theology: 

‘  Good  Sir,  no  hero  may  give  aught  of  good ; 

For  that  pray  to  the  gods.  We  are  the  givers 

Of  all  things  evil  that  exist  for  men/ 

It  will  be  seen,  when  we  come  to  the  subject  of  hero-worship,  that 
this  is  a  very  one-sided  view  of  the  activity  of  heroes.  Still 
it  remains,  broadly  speaking,  true  that  dead  men  and  the  powers 
of  the  underworld  were  the  objects  of  fear  rather  than  love,  their 
cult  was  of  *  aversion 9  rather  than  *  tendance/ 


1  Harpocrafc.  s.v.  diroTrofnrdi. 


2  P.  ii.  11.  1. 


8  Babr.  Fab .  63. 
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A  like  distinction  is  drawn  by  Hippocrates1  between  the 
attributes,  spheres,  and  ritual  of  Olympian  and  chthonic  divinities. 
He  says:  ‘we  ought  to  pray  to  the  gods,  for  good  things  to  Helios, 
to  Zeus  Ouranios,  to  Zeus  Ktesias,  to  Athene  Ktesia,  to  Hermes,  to 
Apollo;  but  in  the  case  of  things  that  are  the  reverse  we  must  pray 
to  Earth  and  the  heroes,  that  all  hostile  things  may  be  averted.’ 

It  is  dear  then  that  Greek  religion  contained  two  diverse,  even 
opposite,  factors:  on  the  one  hand  the  element  of  service  ( ttepaireia ), 
on  the  other  the  element  of  aversion 2  (airorpom)).  The  rites  of 
service  were  connected  by  ancient  tradition  with  the  Olympians,  or  as 
they  are  sometimes  called  the  Ouranians:  the  rites  of  aversion  with 
ghosts,  heroes,  underworld  divinities.  The  rites  of  service  were  of 
a  cheerful  and  rational  character,  the  rites  of  aversion  gloomy 
and  tending  to  superstition.  The  particular  characteristics  of 
each  set  of  rites  will  be  discussed  more  in  detail  later ;  for  the 
present  it  is  sufficient  to  have  established  the  fact  that  Greek 
religion  for  all  its  superficial  serenity  had  within  it  and  beneath  it 
elements  of  a  darker  and  deeper  significance. 

So  far  we  have  been  content  with  the  general  statements  of 
Greek  writers  as  to  the  nature  of  their  national  religion,  and  the 
evidence  of  these  writers  has  been  remarkably  clear.  But,  in 
order  to  form  any  really  just  estimate,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  in 
detail  the  actual  ritual  of  some  at  least  of  the  national  festivals. 
To  such  an  examination  the  next  three  chapters  will  be  devoted. 

The  main  result  of  such  an  examination,  a  result  which  for 
clearness’  sake  may  be  stated  at  the  outset,  is  surprising.  We  shall 
find  a  series  of  festivals  which  are  nominally  connected  with,  or  as 
the  handbooks  say,  *  celebrated  in  honour  of’  various  Olympians ; 
the  Diasia  in  honour  of  Zeus,  the  Thargelia  of  Apollo  and 
Artemis,  the  Anthesteria  of  Dionysos.  The  service  of  these 
Olympians  we  should  expect  to  be  of  the  nature  of  joyous 
‘  tendance.’  To  our  surprise,  when  the  actual  rites  are  examined, 

1  Hippocr.  Trfpl  ivinrviuiv  639,  eiri  roicnu  ivaurloLjtv  ical  yj}  koX  ijpwcriv  dirorpdiraia 
yevicrOcu  r&  xa^e7r^  ^avra.  ,  .  , 

3  English  has  no  convenient  equivalent  for  dvoTpoir^  which  may  mean 
either  turning  ourselves  away  from  the  thing  or  turning  the  thing  away  from  us. 
Aversion ,  which  for  lack  of  a  better  word  I  have  been  obliged  to  adopt,  has  too 
much  personal  and  no  ritual  connotation.  Exorcism  is  nearer,  but  too  limited  and 
explicit.  Dr  Oldenberg  in  apparent  unconsciousness  of  Oepavela  and  diroTpoirq  uses 
in  conjunction  the  two  words  Cultus  and  Abwehr.  To  his  book,  Die  Religion  des 
Veda ,  though  he  hardly  touches  on  Greek  matters,  I  owe  much. 
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we  shall  find  that  they  have  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the 
particular  Olympian  to  whom  they  are  supposed  to  he  addressed ; 
that  they  are  not  in  the  main  rites  of  burnt-sacrifice,  of  joy  and 
feasting  and  agonistic  contests,  but  rites  of  a  gloomy  underworld 
character,  connected  mainly  with  purification  and  the  worship  of 
ghosts.  The  conclusion  is  almost  forced  upon  us  that  we  have  here  a 
theological  stratification,  that  the  rites  of  the  Olympians  have  been 
superimposed  on  another  order  of  worship.  The  constrast  between 
the  two  classes  of  rites  is  so  marked,  so  sharp,  that  the  unbroken 
development  from  one  to  the  other  is  felt  to  be  almost  impossible. 

To  make  this  clear,  before  we  examine  a  series  of  festivals  in 
regular  calendar  order,  one  typical  case  will  be  taken,  the  Diasia, 
the  supposed  festival  of  Zeus ;  and  to  make  the  argument  in¬ 
telligible,  before  the  Diasia  is  examined,  a  word  must  be  said  as  to 
the  regular  ritual  of  this  particular  Olympian.  The  ritual  of  the 
several  Olympian  deities  does  not  vary  in  essentials ;  an  instance 
of  sacrifice  to  Zeus  is  selected  because  we  are  about  to  examine 
the  Diasia,  a  festival  of  Zeus,  and  thereby  uniformity  is  secured. 

Agamemnon1,  beguiled  by  Zeus  in  a  dream,  is  about  to  go  forth 
to  battle.  Zeus  intends  to  play  him  false,  but  all  the  same  he 
accepts  the  sacrifice.  It  is  a  clear  instance  of  do  ut  des. 

The  first  act  is  of  prayer  and  the  scattering  of  barley  grains ; 
the  victim,  a  bull,  is  present  but  not  yet  slain : 

‘They  gathered  round  the  bull  and  straight  the  barley  grain  did  take, 
And  ’mid  them  Agamemnon  stood  and  prayed,  and  thus  he  spake: 

O  Zeus  most  great,  most  glorious,  Thou  who  dwellest  in  the  sky 
And  storm-black  cloud,  oh  grant  the  dark  of  evening  come  not  nigh 
At  sunset  ere  I  blast  the  house  of  Priam  to  black  ash, 

And  bum  his  doorways  with  fierce  fire,  and  with  my  sword-blade  gash 
His  doublet  upon  Hector’s  breast,  his  comrades  many  a  one 
Grant  that  they  bite  the  dust  of  earth  ere  yet  the  day  be  done.’ 

Next  follows  the  slaying  and  elaborate  carving  of  the  bull  for 
the  banquet  of  gods  and  men: 

‘When  they  had  scattered  barley  grain  and  thus  their  prayer  had  made, 
The  bull’s  head  backward  drew  they,  and  slew  him,  and  they  flayed 
His  body  and  cut  slices  from  the  thighs,  and  these  in  fat 
They  wrapped  and  made  a  double  fold,  and  gobbets  raw  thereat 
They  laid  and  these  they  burnt  straightway  with  leafless  billets  dry 
And  held  the  spitted  vitals  Hephaistos’  flame  anigh — 

The  thighs  they  burnt ;  the  spitted  vitals  next  they  taste,  anon 
The  rest  they  slice  and  heedfully  they  roast  till  all  is  done— 

When  they  had  rested  from  their  task  and  all  the  banquet  dight, 

They  feasted,  in  their  hearts  no  stint  of  feasting  and  delight* 

1  Horn.  II.  u.  421. 
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Dr  Leaf1  observes  on  the  passage :  ‘  The  significance  of  the 
various  acts  of  the  sacrifice  evidently  refers  to  a  supposed  invitation 
to  the  gods  to  take  part  in  a  banquet.  Barley  meal  is  scattered 
on  the  victim’s  head  that  the  gods  may  share  in  the  fruits  of  the 
earth  as  well  as  in  the  meat.  Slices  from  the  thigh  as  the  best 
part  are  wrapped  in  fat  to  make  them  burn  and  thus  ascend  in 
sweet  savour  to  heaven.  The  sacrificers  after  roasting  the  vitals 
taste  them  as  a  symbolical  sign  that  they  are  actually  eating  with 
the  gods.  When  this  religious  act  has  been  done,  the  rest  of  the 
victim  is  consumed  as  a  merely  human  meal/ 

Nothing  could  be  simpler,  clearer.  There  is  no  mystic  com¬ 
munion,  no  eating  of  the  body  of  the  god  incarnate  in  the  victim, 
no  awful  taboo  upon  what  has  been  offered  to,  made  over  to,  the  gods, 
no  holocaust.  Homer  knows  of  victims  slain  to  revive  by  their 
blood  the  ghosts  of  those  below,  knows  of  victims  on  which  oaths 
have  been  taken  and  which  are  utterly  consumed  and  abolished,  but 
the  normal  service  of  the  Olympians  is  a  meal  shared .  The  gods 
are  as  Plato12  would  say  ‘fellow  guests’  with  man.  The  god  is 
Ouranios,  so  his  share  is  burnt,  and  the  object  of  the  burning  is 
manifestly  sublimation  not  destruction. 

With  the  burnt-sacrifice  and  the  joyous  banquet  in  our  minds 
we  turn  to  the  supposed  festival  of  Zeus  at  Athens  and  mark  the 
contrast,  a  contrast  it  will  be  seen  so  great  that  it  compels  us  to 
suppose  that  the  ritual  of  the  festival  of  the  Diasia  had  primarily 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  worship  of  Olympian  Zeus. 

The  Diasia. 

Our  investigation  begins  with  a  festival  which  at  first  sight 
seems  of  all  others  for  our  purpose  most  unpromising,  the  Diasia 3. 
Pollux,  in  his  chapter4  on  ‘Festivals  which  take  their  names  from 
the  divinities  worshipped/  cites  the  Diasia  as  an  instance — ‘the 

1  Companion  to  the  Iliad ,  p.  77.  I  have  advisedly  translated  ovXoxvrcu  by  barley 
grain ,  not  meal,  because. I  believe  the  otiXoxvrai  to  be  a  primitive  survival  of  the 
custom  of  offering  actual  grain,  but  this  disputed  question  is  here  irrelevant. 
I  follow  Dr  H.  von  Fritze,  Hermes  xxxii.  1897,  p.  236. 

2  Legg.  653  ^vveopraar&s. 

,  3  The  sources  for  the  Diasia  are  all  collected  in  the  useful  and  so  far  as  I  am 
aware  complete  work,  Oskar  Band,  Die  Attischen  Diasien — ein  Beitrag  zur  Orie- 
chischen  Heortologie ,  Wissenschaftliche  Beilage  zum  Programm  der  Victoriasohule, 
Ostem  1883  (Berlin).  Many  of  the  more  important  sources  are  easily  accessible 
in  Mr  Parnell’s  Cults  of  the  Greek  States,  vol.  i.  pp.  171,  172.  Mr  Famell  regards 
Zeus  Meiliohios  as  merely  a  form  of  the  Olympian  Zeus,  not  as  a  eontaminatio 
of  two  primarily  distinct  religious  conceptions. 

4  On.  i.  37. 
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Mouseia  are  from  the  Muses,  the  Hermaia  from  Hermes,  the 
Diasia  and  Pandia  from  Zeus  (Ato?),  the  Panathenaia  from 
Athene/  What  could  be  clearer?  It  is  true  that  the  modem 
philologist  observes  what  naturally  escaped  the  attention  of 
Pollux,  i.e.  that  the  i  in  Diasia  is  long,  that  in  A tov  short,  but 
what  is  the  quantity  of  a  vowel  as  against  the  accredited  worship 
of  an  Olympian  ? 

To  the  question  of ’derivation  it  will  be  necessary  to  return 
later,  the  nature  of  the  cult  must  first  be  examined.  Again  at  the 
outset  facts  seem  against  us.  It  must  frankly  be  owned  that  as 
early  as  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  b.c.  in  common  as  well 
as  professional  parlance,  the  Diasia  was  a  festival  of  Zeus,  of 
Zeus  with  the  title  Meilichios. 

Our  first  notice  of  the  Diasia  comes  to  us  in  a  bit  of  religious 
history  as  amusing  as  it  is  instructive,  the  story  of  the  unworthy 
trick  played  by  the  Delphic  oracle  on  Cylon.  Thucydides1  tells 
how  Cylon  took  counsel  of  the  oracle  how  he  might  seize  the 
Acropolis,  and  the  priestess  made  answer  that  he  should  attempt 
it  ‘on  the  greatest  festival  of  Zeus/  Cylon  never  doubted  that 
‘the  greatest  festival  of  Zeus'  was  the  Olympian  festival,  and 
having  been  (b.c.  640)  an  Olympian  victor  himself,  he  felt  that 
there  was  about  the  oracle  ‘a  certain  appropriateness/  But  in 
fine  oracular  fashion  the  god  had  laid  a  trap  for  the  unwary 
egotist,  intending  all  the  while  not  the  Olympian  festival  but  the 
Attic  Diasia,  ‘  for/  Thucydides  explains,  ‘  the  Athenians  too  have 
what  is  called  the  Diasia,  the  greatest  festival  of  Zeus,  of  Zeus 
Meilichios/  The  passage  is  of  paramount  importance  because  it 
shows  clearly  that  the  obscurity  lay  in  the  intentional  omission  by 
the  priestess  of  the  cultus  epithet  Meilichios,  and  in  that  epithet 
as  will  be  presently  seen  lies  the  whole  significance  of  the  cult. 
Had  Zeus  Meilichios  been  named  no  normal  Athenian  would  have 
blundered. 

Thucydides  goes  on  to  note  some  particulars  of  the  ritual 
of  the  Diasia;  the  ceremonies  took  place  outside  the  citadel, 
sacrifices  were  offered  by  the  whole  people  collectively,  and  many 

1  Thucyd.  I.  126  Am  y dp  kclI  ’AOrjualots  A tdtria  a  tcaXetTcu  Aids  ioprty  MetXixlov 
fxeylarrjy  ttjs  irbXem  Iv  3  ir avhrjpel  Otiovai  iroWh.  ovx  lepeia  dXX’  <  ayva  >  66p.ara 
iTnx&pia- 

Schol.  ad  loc.  86/xaTa  *  Tiva  W/x/xara  els  fyuv  fxop<pas  rerviruipAva.  ZOvov. 
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of  those  who  sacrificed  offered  not  animal  sacrifices  but  offerings 
in  accordance  with  local  custom.  The  word  lepeia ,  the  regular  ritual 
term  for  animal  sacrifices,  is  here  opposed  to  Qvfiara 
local  sacrifices.  But  for  the  Scholiast  the  meaning  of  ‘  local 
sacrifices  *  would  have  remained  dubious;  he  explains,  and  no  doubt 
rightly,  that  these  customary  ‘  local  sacrifices  ’  were  cakes  made  in 
the  shape  of  animals.  The  principle  in  sacris  simulata  pro  veris 
acdpi  was  and  is  still  of  wide  application,  and  as  there  is  nothing 
in  it  specially  characteristic  of  the  Diasia  it  need  not  be  further 
exemplified. 

Two  notices  of  the  Diasia  in  the  Clouds  of  Aristophanes 1 2  yield 
nothing.  The  fact  that  Strepsiades  bought  a  little  cart  at  the 
Diasia  for  his  boy  or  even  cooked  a  sausage  for  his  relations  is  of 
no  significance.  Wherever  any  sort  of  religious  ceremony  goes  on, 
there  among  primitive  peoples  a  fair  will  be  set  up  and  outlying 
relations  will  come  in  and  must  be  fed,  nor  does  it  concern  us  to 
decide  whether  the  cart  bought  by  Strepsiades  was  a  real  cart  or 
as  the  Scholiast  suggests  a  cake-cart.  Cakes  in  every  conceivable 
form  belong  to  the  common  fund  of  quod  semper  quod  ubique . 
Of  capital  importance  however  is  the  notice  of  the  Scholiast  on 
line  408  where  the  exact  date  of  the  Diasia  is  given.  It  was 
celebrated  on  the  8th  day  of  the  last  decade  of  the  month 
Anthesterion — i.e.  about  the  14th  of  March.  The  Diasia  was  a 
Spring  festival  and  therein  as  will  be  shown  later  (p.  52)  lies  its 
true  significance. 

From  Lucian  we  learn  that  by  his  time  the  Diasia  had  fallen 
somewhat  into  abeyance ;  in  the  Icaro-Menippos  Zeus  complains 
that  his  altars  are  as  cold  as  the  syllogisms  of  Chrysippos.  Worn 
out  old  god  as  lie  was,  men  thought  it  sufficient  if  they  sacrificed 
every  six  years  at  Olympia.  ‘Why  is  it/  he  asks  ruefully,  ‘that  for 
so  many  years  the  Athenians  have  left  out  the  Diasia  V  It  is  sig¬ 
nificant  that  here  again,  as  in  the  case  of  Cylon,  the  Olympian 
Zeus  has  tended  to  efface  from  men’s  mind  the  ritual  of  him  who 
bore  the  title  Meilichios.  The  Scholiast3  feels  that  some  explana¬ 
tion  of  an  obsolete  festival  is  desirable,  and  explains :  ‘  the  Diasia, 
a  festival  at  Athens,  which  they  keep  with  a  certain  element  of 

1  vv.  864  and  408. 

2  Luc.  IcarO'Menip.  24  schol.  ad  loc.  Aidcrict  eoprfj  *A6^P7j<rwt  tjv  4i rtriXow  fierd 

nvos  orvyvimjTQSt  Odoms  4v  aiJ rjj  Ad  MaXixiy. 
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chilly  gloom  (o-TvyvoTTjs),  offering  sacrifices  to  Zeus  Meilichios.’ 
This  ‘chilly  gloom*  arrests  attention  at  once.  What  has  Zeus 
of  the  high  heaven,  of  the  upper  air,  to  do  with  ‘chilly  gloom/ 
with  things  abhorrent  and  abominable?  Styx  is  the  chill  cold 
water  of  death,  Hades  and  the  Erinyes  are  ‘chilly  ones*  (<rrvy epol), 
the  epithet  is  utterly  aloof  from  Zeus.  The  Scholiast  implies  that 
the  ‘  chilly  gloom  *  comes  in  from  the  sacrifice  to  Zeus  Meilichios. 
Zeus  qud  Zeus  gives  no  clue,  it  remains  to  examine  the  title 
Meilichios. 

Xenophon  in  returning  from  his  Asiatic  expedition  was  hin¬ 
dered,  we  are  told1,  by  lack  of  funds.  He  piously  consulted  a 
religious  specialist  and  was  informed  that  ‘  Zeus  Meilichios  *  stood 
in  his  way  and  that  he  must  sacrifice  to  the  god  as  he  was  wont 
to  do  at  home.  Accordingly  on  the  following  day  Xenophon 
‘sacrificed  and  offered  a  holocaust  of  pigs  in  accordance  with 
ancestral  custom  and  the  omens  were  favourable/ 

The  regular  ancestral  ritual  to  Zeus  Meilichios  was  a  holocaust 
of  pigs,  and  the  god  himself  was  regarded  as  a  source  of  wealth, 
a  sort  of  Ploutos.  Taken  by  itself  this  last  point  could  not  be 
pressed,  as  probably  by  Xenophon’s  time  men  would  pray  to  Zeus 
pure  and  simple  for  anything  and  everything;  taken  in  conjunction 
with  the  holocaust  and  the  title  Meilichios,  the  fact,  it  will  pre¬ 
sently  be  seen,  is  significant.  There  is  of  course  nothing  to  prove 
that  Xenophon  sacrificed  at  the  time  of  the  Diasia,  though  this 
is  possible ;  we  are  concerned  now  with  the  cult  of  Zeus  Meilichios 
in  general,  not  vrith  the  particular  festival  of  the  Diasia.  It  may 
be  noted  that  the  Scholiast,  on  the  passage  of  Thucydides  already 
discussed,  says  that  the  ‘animal  sacrifices’  at  the  Diasia  were 
irpoftara,  a  word  usually  rendered  ‘  sheep  ’ ;  but  if  he  is  basing 
his  statement  on  any  earlier  authority  irpo^ara  may  quite  well 
have  meant  pig  or  any  four-legged  household  animal;  the  meaning 
of  the  word  was  only  gradually  narrowed  down  to  ‘sheep/ 

It  may  be  said  once  for  all  that  the  exact  animal  sacrificed  is 
not  of  the  first  importance  in  determining  the  nature  of  the  god. 
Pigs  came  to  be  associated  with  Demeter  and  the  underworld 

1  Xen.  Andb.  vn.  8.  4  r§  8i  C/urepalg.  6  3 afo<f>&v...4dtiero  xal  CAoxatirci  x°^P° vs 
irarptptp  vSfup  teal  ixaXKUpei.  The  incident  probably  took  place  in  February,  the 
month  of  the  Diasia.  See  Mr  H.  G.  Dakyns,  Xen.  voL  i.  p.  815. 
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divinities,  but  that  is  because  these  divinities  belong  to  a  primitive 
stratum,  and  the  pig  then  as  now  was  cheap  to  rear  and  a  standby 
to  the  poor.  The  animal  sacrificed  is  significant  of  the  status  of  the 
worshipper  rather  than  of  the  content  of  the  god.  The  argument 
from  the  pig  must  not  be  pressed,  though  undoubtedly  the  cheap 
pig  as  a  sacrifice  to  Zeus  is  exceptional. 

The  manner  of  the  sacrifice,  not  the  material,  is  the  real 
clue  to  the  significance  of  the  title  Meilichios.  Zeus  as  Meilichios 
demanded  a  holocaust,  a  whole  burnt-offering.  The  Zeus  of  Homer 
demanded  and  received  the  tit-bits  of  the  victim,  though  even  these 
in  token  of  friendly  communion  were  shared  by  the  worshippers. 
Such  was  the  custom  of  the  Ouranioi,  the  Olympians  in  general. 
Zeus  Meilichios  will  have  all  or  nothing.  His  sacrifice  is  not 
a  happy  common  feast,  it  is  a  dread  renunciation  to  a  dreadful 
power ;  hence  the  atmosphere  of  *  chilly  gloom/  It  will  later  be 
seen  that  these  un-e aten  sacrifices  are  characteristic  of  angry 
ghosts  demanding  placation  and  of  a  whole  class  of  underworld 
divinities  in  general,  divinities  who  belong  to  a  stratum  of  thought 
more  primitive  than  Homer.  For  the  present  it  is  enough  to 
mark  that  the  service  of  Zeus  Meilichios  is  wholly  alien  to  that  of 
the  Zeus  of  Homer.  The  next  passage  makes  still  clearer  the 
nature  of  this  service. 

Most  fortunately  for  us  Pausanias,  when  at  Myonia  in  Locris, 
visited1  a  sanctuary,  not  indeed  of  Zeus  Meilichios,  but  of  ‘the 
Meilichians/  He  saw  there  no  temple,  only  a  grove  and  an  altar, 
and  he  learnt  the  nature  of  the  ritual.  *  The  sacrifices  to  “  the 
Meilichians  ”  are  at  night-time  and  it  is  customary  to  consume  the 
flesh  on  the  spot  before  the  sun  is  up/  Here  is  no  question  of 
Zeus;  we  have  independent  divinities  worshipped  on  their  own 
account  and  with  nocturnal  ceremonies.  The  suspicion  begins  to 
take  shape  that  Zeus  must  have  taken  over  the  worship  of  these 
dread  Meilichian  divinities  with  its  nocturnal  ceremonial.  The 
suspicion  is  confirmed  when  we  find  that  Zeus  Meilichios  is,  like 
the  Erinyes,  the  avenger  of  kindred  blood.  Pausanias2  saw  near 
the  Kephissos  ‘  an  ancient  altar  of  Zeus  Meilichios ;  on  it  Theseus 
received  purification  from  the  descendants  of  Phytalos  after  he 
had  slain  among  other  robbers  Sinis  who  was  related  to  himself 
through  Pittheus/ 

1  P.  x.  38. 8. 


-  P.  i.  37.  4. 
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Again  Pansanias1  tells  us  that,  after  an  internecine  fray,  the 
Argives  took  measures  to  purify  themselves  from  the  guilt  of 
kindred  blood,  and  one  measure  was  that  they  set  up  an  image  of 
Zeus  Meilichios.  Meilichios,  Easy-to-be-entreated,  the  Gentle,  the 
Gracious  One,  is  naturally  the  divinity  of  purification,  but  he  is 
also  naturally  the  other  euphemistic  face  of  Maimahtes ,  he  who 
rages  eager,  panting  and  thirsting  for  blood.  This  Hesy chins' 
tells  us  in  an  instructive  gloss.  Maimaktes-Meilichios  is  double- 
faced  like  the  Erinyes-Eumenides.  Such  undoubtedly  would  have 
been  the  explanation  of  the  worship  of  Zeus  Meilichios  by  any 
educated  Greek  of  the  fifth  century  B.C.  with  his  monotheistic 
tendencies.  Zeus  he  would  have  said  is  all  in  all,  Zeus  Meilichios 
is  Zeus  in  his  underworld  aspect — Zeus-Hades. 

Pausanias8  saw  at  Corinth  three  images  of  Zeus,  all  under  the 
open  sky.  One  he  says  had  no  title,  another  was  called  He  of 
the  underworld  the  third  The  Highest.  What  earlier 

cults  this  triple  Zeus  had  absorbed  into  himself  it  is  impossible 
to  say. 

Such  a  determined  monotheism  is  obviously  no  primitive  con¬ 
ception,  and  it  is  interesting  to  ask  on  what  facts  and  fusion  of 
facts  it  was  primarily  based.  Happily  where  literature  and  even 
ritual  leave  us  with  suspicions  only,  art  compels  a  clearer  definition. 

The  two  reliefs  in  figs.  1  and  2  were  found  at  the  Peiraeus 
and  are  now  in  the  Berlin  Museum4.  From  the  inscription  on 
the  relief  in  fig.  1  and  from  numerous  other  inscribed  reliefs 
found  with  it,  it  is  practically  certain  that  at  the  place  in 
which  they  were  found  Zeus  Meilichios  was  worshipped.  In  any 
case  the  relief  in  fig.  I  is  clearly  dedicated  to  him.  Above  the 
splendid  coiled  beast  is  plainly  inscribed  ‘to  Zeus  Meilichios 1 

1  P.  ii.  20.  1.  2  Hesych.  s.v.  M aijud/crijs'  jueiMxios,  tcad&paios. 

8  P.  n.  2.  8.  ... 

4  Permission  to  republish  the  two  reliefs  figured  here  and  that  in  fig.  5 
has  been  courteously  granted  me  by  Professor  Kekule  von  Stradowitz,  Director 
of  the  Berlin  Museum,  and  I  owe  to  his  kindness  the  excellent  photographs 
from  which  the  reproductions  are  made.  From  the  official  catalogue  (Beschreibung 
der  Antiken  Skulpturen  in  Berlin)  I  quote  the  following  particulars  as  to  material, 
provenance  &c. 

1.  Cat .  722,  H.  0*58,  Br.  0*31.  Hymettus  marble  found  with  No.  723  at  tho 
Zea  harbour  not  far  from  Ziller’s  house.  Taken  to  Berlin  1879.  Inscribed  AH 
MfilAIXl&I.  Date  fourth  century  b.c.,  see  C±A.  ii.  3,  1581,  cf.  CIA .  u,  3, 1578, 
1582,  1583. 

2.  Cat .  723,  material,  provenance,  date,  Bame  as  722. 
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(A it  M eikiytcp).  We  are  brought  face  to  face  with  the  astounding 
fact  that  Zeus,  father  of  gods  and  men,  is  f 
shippers  as  a  snake. 

So  astonishing  is 

first  discussed  these  .♦ 
reliefs,  suggested 
that  in  Zeus  Meili- 
chios  we  have 
merely  a  Hellenic 

rendering  of  a  Phe-  .  .W  .,v? 

nician  divinity,  Baal 
Melek  or  Moloch. 

The  worship  of  such 
a  divinity  would  be 
well  in  place  at  the 
harbour  of  Muny- 
chia,  and  as  M. 

Foucart  points  out, 
the  names  of  the 

dedicators  lack  the  jEpr*  ^  ' 

demotic.  Unfortu-  ■■  >  ^ 

nately  for  this  in-  .•# 

teresting  theory  we 

have  no  evidence  -■£ 

that  4  Moloch *  was  Fig.  l, 

ever  worshipped  in 

snake  form.  Another  way  out  of  the  difficul 
snake  it  was  suggested  was,  not  the  god  himse 
But  this  solution  does  not  square  with  facts, 
few  Greek  gods  who  never  appear  attended  by 


-  • 1 


1  Bull,  de  Corr.  Hell.  vn.  p.  507.  I  regret  that  in  the  first  edition  of  my  book 
I  treated  M.  Foucart’s  theory  with,  I  fear,  scant  ceremony.  The  possibility  of  a 
contaminatio  between  the  Phenician  Baal  and  Zeus  Meilichios  cannot  be  lightly 
dismissed.  For  a  discussion  of  the  subject  see  especially  Clermont-Ganneau,  Le 
dieu  Satrape ,  p.  65,  on  the  river  Meilichos  at  Patrae,  and  Lagrange,  Etudes  sur  les 
Religions  Siuiitiques ,  p.  105.  But  until  evidence  is  forthcoming  of  the  snake-form 
of  Moloch  it  is  simpler  to  see  in  the  snake  Meilichios  an  indigenous  snake  demon 
of  the  under  world. 
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Zeus  never.  Moreover  when  the  god  developed  from  snake  form 
to  human  form,  as,  it  will  later  be  shown,  was  the  case  with 
Asklepios,  the  snalce  he  once  was  remains  coiled  about  his  staff  or 
attendant  at  his  throne.  In  the  case  of  Zeus  Meilichios  in  human 
form  the  snake  he  once  was  not  disappears  clean  and  clear. 

The  explanation  of  the  snake  as  merely  an  attribute  is  indeed 
impossible  to  any  unbiassed 
critic  who  looks  at  the  relief 
in  fig.  2.  Here  clearly  the 
snake  is  the  object  wor¬ 
shipped  by  the  woman  and 
two  men  who  approach  with 
gestures  of  adoration.  The 
colossal  size  of  the  beast  as 
it  towers  above  its  human 
adorers  is  the  Magnificat  of 
the  artist  echoed  by  the  wor¬ 
shippers.  When  we  confront 
the  relief  in  fig.  3,  also  found 
at  the  Peiraeus,  with  those 
in  figs.  1  and  2,  the  secret 
is  out  at  last.  In  fig.  3  a 
man  followed  by  a  woman 
and  child  approaches  an  altar, 
behind  which  is  seated  a 
bearded  god  holding  a  scep¬ 
tre  and  patera  for  libation. 

Above  is  clearly  inscribed 
‘Aristarche  to  Zeus  Meilichios*  (’  Apiar/tp^r)  Act  M ecXi'ycco).  And 
the  truth  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  this.  The  human-shaped 
Zeus  has  slipped  himself  quietly  into  the  place  of  the  old  snake- 
god.  Art  sets  plainly  forth  what  has  been  dimly  shadowed  in 
ritual  and  mythology.  It  is  not  that  Zeus  the  Olympian  has 
‘  an  underworld  aspect ' ;  it  is  the  cruder  fact  that  he  of  the  upper 
air,  of  the  thunder  and  lightning,  extrudes  an  ancient  serpent- 
demon  of  the  lower  world,  Meilichios.  Meilichios  is  no  foreign 
Moloch,  he  is  home-grown,  autochthonous  beiore  the  formulation 
of  Zeus. 


Fig.  2. 
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How  the  shift  may  have  been  effected  art  again  helps  us  to 


Fig.  3. 


conjecture.  In  the  same  sanctuary  at  the  Peiraeus  that  yielded  the 
reliefs  in  figs.  1  and  2  was  found 
the  inscribed  relief1  in  fig.  4.  W e 
have  a  similar  bearded  snake  and 
above  is  inscribed  ‘  Heracleides  to 
the  god/  The  worshipper  is  not 
fencing,  uncertain  whether  he 
means  Meilichios  or  Zeus;  he 
brings  bis  offering  to  the  local 
precinct  where  the  god  is  a  snake 
and  dedicates  it  to  the  god,  the 
god  of  that  precinct.  It  is  not 
monotheism,  rather  it  is  parochial¬ 
ism,  but  it  is  a  conception  tending 
towards  a  later  monotheism. 

When  and  where  the  snake  is 
simply  ‘  the  god/  the  fusion  with 
Zeus  is  made  easy. 

In  fig.  5  is  figured  advisedly  a  monument  of  snake  worship, 
which  it  must  be  distinctly  noted  comes,  not  from  the  precinct 
of  Zeus  Meilichios  at  the  Peiraeus,  but  from.  Eteonos  in  Boeotia. 
When  we  come  to  the  discussion  of  hero-worship,  it  will  be  seen 
that  all  over  Greece  the  dead  hero  was  worshipped  in  snake  form 


1  Bull,  de  Corr.  Hell.  1883,  p.  510. 
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and  addressed  by  euphemistic  titles  akin  to  that  of  Meilichios. 
The  relief  from  Boeotia  is  a  good  instance  of  such  worship  and  is 


Fig.  5. 

chosen  because  of  the  striking  parallelism  of  its  art  type  with  that 
of  the  Peiraeus  relief  in  fig.  3.  The  maker  of  this  class  of 
votive  reliefs  seems  to  have  kept  in  stock  designs  of  groups  of 
pious  worshippers  which  he  could  modify  as  required  and  to 
which  the  necessary  god  or  snake  and  the  appropriate  victim 
could  easily  be  appended.  Midway  in  conception  between  the 
Olympian  Zeus  with  his  sceptre  and  the  snake  demon  stands 
another  relief1  (fig.  6),  also  from  the  Peiraeus  sanctuary.  Meilichios 
is  human,  a  snake  no  longer,  but  he  is  an  earth  god,  he  bears  the 
cornucopia2,  his  victim  is  the  pig.  He  is  that  Meilichios  to  whom 
Xenophon  offered  the  holocaust  of  pigs,  praying  for  wealth ;  he 
is  also  the  Zeus-Hades  of  Euripides.  We  might  have  been 
tempted  to  call  him  simply  Hades  or  Ploutos  but  for  the  inscrip¬ 
tion  [KpLTo]/3o\rj  A  Cl  M  eiXi'xlcp,  *  Kritoboule  to  Zeus  Meilichios,’ 
which  makes  the  dedication  certain. 

By  the  light  then  of  these  reliefs  the  duality,  the  inner 
discrepancy  of  Zeus  Meilichios  admits  of  a  simple  and  straight¬ 
forward  solution.  It  is  the  monument  of  a  superposition  of  cults. 

1  From  a  photograph  (Peiraeus  12)  published  by  kind  permission  of  the  German 
Archaeological  Institute,  see  Eph.  Arch.  1880,  p.  47. 

2  The  cornucopia  would  be  a  natural  attribute  for  Zeus  Ktesios  who  Dr  Martin 
Nilsson  kindly  tells  me  appears  in  snake  form  (inscribed)  on  a  votive  relief  in  the 
local  Museum  at  Thebes. 
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But  the  difficulty  of  the  name  of  the  festival,  Diasia ,  remains. 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  name  was  given  late ;  and, 
if  primitive,  how  can  we  sever  it  from  A 165  ? 


Fig.  6. 


It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  ancients  themselves  were  not 
quite  at  ease  in  deriving  Diasia  from  A 409.  Naturally  they  were 
not  troubled  by  difficulties  as  to  long  and  short  vowels,  but  they 
had  their  misgivings  as  to  the  connotation  of  the  word,  and  they 
try  round  uneasily  for  etymologies  of  quite  other  significance. 
The  Scholiast  on  Lucian’s  Timon 1  says  the  word  is  probably 
derived  from  Scacraiveiv  ‘to  fawn  on/  ‘to  propitiate/  Suidas3 
says  it  comes  from  Stafjyvyelv  clvtovs  sv^ai?  Tav  aaa^y  because  in 
the  Diasia  ‘  men  escaped  from  curses  by  prayers/  If  etymologi¬ 
cally  absurd,  certainly,  as  will  be  seen,  a  happy  guess. 

Such  derivations  are  of  course  only  worth  citing  to  show  that 
even  in  ancient  minds  as  regards  the  derivation  of  Diasia  from 
A  to?  misgiving  lurked. 

The  misgiving  is  emphasized  by  the  modern  philologist.  The 
derivation  of  Diasia  with  its  long  from  A 409  with  its  short  i  is 
scientifically  improbable  if  not  impossible.  Happily  another 
derivation  that  at  least  satisfies  scientific  conditions  has  been 
suggested  by  Mr  R.  A.  Neil.  Not  only  does  it  satisfy  scientific 
conditions  but  it  also  confirms  the  view  arrived  at  by  independent 
1  Lucian,  Tim.  c.  7.  2  Suidas  s.v.  At  acta. 
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investigation  of  the  ritual  and  art  representations  of  Zeus 
Meilichios.  Mr  Neil 1  suggests  that  in  several  Greek  words  show¬ 
ing  the  stem  Sto  this  stem  may  stand  by  the  regular  falling  away 
of  the  medial  <r  for  htcro  and  is  identical  with  the  Latin  dvro*. 
dims,  he  notes,  was  originally  a  purely  religious  word.  Such 
words  would  be  the  Diasia,  whatever  the  termination  may  be,  the 
Ala  of  Teos,  and  perhaps  the  Hav&ta  of  Athens.  Seen  in  the 
light  of  this  new  etymology  the  Diasia  becomes  intelligible :  it  is 
the  festival  of  curses,  imprecations ;  it  is  nocturnal  and  associated 
with  rites  of  placation  and  purgation,  two  notions  inextricably 
linked  in  the  minds  of  the  ancients. 

We  further  understand  why  Meilichios  seems  the  male  double 
of  Erinys  and  why  his  rites  are  associated  with  ‘  chilly  gloom/ 
The  Diasia  has  primarily  and  necessarily  nothing  to  do  with  A  to?, 
with  Zeus ;  it  has  everything  to  do  with  ‘  dirae/  magical  curses, 
exorcisms  and  the  like.  The  keynote  of  primitive  ritual,  it  will 
become  increasingly  clear,  is  exorcism. 


In  the  light  of  this  new  derivation  it  is  possible  further  to 
explain  another  element  in  the  cult  of  Zeus  Meilichios  hitherto 
purposely  left  unnoticed,  the  famous  Ato?  /cwSiov,  the  supposed 
*  fleece  of  Zeus/  The  A 109  tco&Siov  is,  I  think,  no  more  the  fleece 
of  Zeus  than  the  Diasia  is  his  festival. 

Polemon,  writing  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  century  B.C., 
undoubtedly  accepted  the  current  derivation,  and  on  the  statement 
of  Polemon  most  of  our  notices  of  ‘  the  fleece  of  Zeus ,  appear  to 
be  based.  •  Hesychius®  writes  thus : ‘  The  fleece  of  Zeus :  they  use 
this  expression  when  the  victim  has  been  sacrificed  to  Zeus,  and 
those  who  were  being  purified  stood  on  it  with  their  left  foot. 

1  J.H.S .  xix.  p.  114,  note  1. 

3  Mr  P.  Giles  kindly  teUs  me  that  a  rare  Sanskrit  word  dveshas  meaning  ‘hate’ 
and  the  like  exists  and  phoneticaUy  would  nearly  correspond  to  the  Latin  dims. 
The  corresponding  form  in  Greek  would  appear  as  Seios,  unless  in  late  Greek.  But 
from  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  b.c.  onwards  the  pronunciation  would  be  the  Bame 
as  $tos,  and  if  the  word  survived  only  in  ritual  terms  it  would  naturally  be  confused 
with  $tos.  Almost  all  authorities  on  Latin  however  regard  the  ru  in  dirus  as  a  suffix 
containing  an  original  r  as  in  mirua,  dums  etc.  This  view,  which  would  be  fatal 
to  the  etymology  of  dirus  proposed  in  the  text,  seems  supported  by  a  statement  of 
Servius  (if  the  statement  be  accurate)  on  Aeru  m.  2S5  ‘  Sabini  et  Umbri  quae  nos 
mala  dira  appellant,*  as,  though  s  between  vowels  passes  in  Latin  and  Umbrian 
into  r,  it  remains  an  8  sound  in  Sabine. 

3  Hesych.  s.v.  6  54  UoXipuav  70  4k  rod  Ad  rcdvjiivov  Upetav .  From  Athenaeus  also 
we  learn  that  Polemon  had  treatedin  some  detail  of  the  ‘fleece  of  Zeus’;  Athenaeus 
says  (xi.  p.  478  0),  KoXifiuv  8*  ip  ry  irepl  too  dlov  kojSLov 
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Some  say  it  means  a  great  and  perfect  fleece.  But  Polemon  says 
it  is  the  fleece  of  the  victim  sacrificed  to  Zeus. 

But  Polemon  is  by  no  means  infallible  in  the  matter  of 
etymology,  though  invaluable  a s  reflecting  the  current  impression 
of  his  day.  Our  conviction  that  the  Ato?  tccoSiov  is  necessarily 
‘  the  fleece  of  Zeus  *  is  somewhat  loosened  when  we  find  that  this 
fleece  was  by  no  means  confined  to  the  ritual  of  Zeus,  and  in  so  far 
as  it  was  connected  with  Zeus,  was  used  in  the  ritual  only  of  a  Zeus 
who  bore  the  titles  Meilichios  and  Ktesios.  Suidas1  expressly 
states  that  *  they  sacrifice  to  Meilichios  and  to  Zeus  Ktesios  and 
they  keep  the  fleeces  of  these  (victims)  and  call  them  “Dian,”and 
they  use  them  when  they  send  out  the  procession  in  the  month  of 
Skirophorion,  and  the  Dadouchos  at  Eleusis  uses  them,  and  others 
use  them  for  purifications  by  strewing  them  under  the  feet  of  those 
who  are  polluted/ 

It  is  abundantly  clear  that  Zeus  had  no  monopoly  in  the  fleece 
supposed  to  be  his;  it  was  a  sacred  fleece  used  for  purification 
ceremonies  in  general.  He  himself  had  taken  over  the  cult  of 
Meilichios,  the  Placable  One,  the  spirit  of  purification;  we  con¬ 
jecture  that  he  had  also  taken  over  the  fleece  of  purification. 

Final  conviction  comes  from  a  passage  in  the  commentary  of 
Eustathius2  on  the  purification  of  the  house  of  Odysseus  after  the 
slaying  of  the  suitors.  Odysseus  purges  his  house  by  two  things, 
first  after  the  slaying  of  the  suitors  by  water,  then  after  the  hang- 

1  Suidas  8.v.  06  oval  re  ry  re  MetXtxfy  Kal  rip  K rrjaltp  Ail,  rd  BZ  ku>8lcl  tovtwv 
tpvXacr  covin  Kal  Ala  (dia)  vpoa  ay  op  evovrai,  xP&VTai  5’  afrrots  ot  re  2  Ktpoipophov  tt)v 
TTOfiTryv  crZXXovrcs  Kal  6  BqBouxos  Zv  EAcwrtPt  Kal  aWot  rtvZ s  irpos  Kadappeobs  inroarop- 
vOvres  avra  rots  trod  rwv  Zv  ay  Cov,  For  Ala  Gaisford  conjectures  Aids  but  from  the 
passage  of  Eustathius  (see  infr.)  it  is  clear  that  we  must  read  did. 

Eustath.  ad  Od.  xxn.  481  §  1934 — 5  ZBBkovv  yap  ol  "EXX^per  oflrw  rd  roiaOra 

nadalpecda i  BioTrop.Tro6fj.eva,  Kal  Zrepot  ptZv  BijXovc t  rp6irovs  KaOapclwv  ZrZpov s,  a 
/cat  ZZ&yovre s  rwv  oXkuv  perd  ras  ZBlfiovs  ZiraoiBds  irpoai^arrov  d/Mp68ots  ZpiraXtv  rd 
r-pdowa  arpiipovre s  Kal  Zwavibvres  dfieTaorpeirrl.  6  BZ  ye  TroiijriKbs  ’OBvaacbs  ovx  oOru 
iroteZ  &\\'  ZrZpus  avXodarepov.  <pr)<rl  youv  oTce  OZeiov  yprjv  kclkQv  &kos...tt\Zov  irorfcas 
o6BZv...6Zetov  Be  dvpidparos  eldos  Kadaipetv  Bokovvtos  rods  ptaepods.  did  Kal  BtaorelXas 
k&k&v  uk os  avrb  iprjinv  6  7roir)T7}$,  otire  8Z  rives  ZvraOSa  ZncpBal  <rwr}6ets  rots  iraXatoh 
oifre  CTeviairbs  Zv  <p  &v$  panes  dwaybpevot  atrip  dyyelip  ifylirrovro  6m<r0o<pavCfS.  IcrrZov 
oi  oTi  ov  pbvov  8ta~  Oetov  Zylvovro  nadappol  nada  Trpoaex&s  Zypdtpij  aXXd  Kal  <j>vrd  rtva 
etsrouro  yjrqtniku  tjv^  dpiarepeuv  youv,  tftvrbv  Kard  liavaavlav  ZTrrrqdeiov  ets  naOappbv  * 
#cat  evs  Be  els  rotavra ,  Zarlv  oC,  TrapeXapfSdvero,  ws  Zv  ’IXidSt  tpalverai.  Kal  oi  to 
otoiropTrelv  BZ  ZpprjvevovrZs  (paciv  Sri  Siov  ZndXovv  nwStov  iepelov  rvOZvros  Ait  peiXi xl<p 
Zv  rots  naSappoLS,  ipdlvovros  MaipaKrrjpi&vos  prjvos  ore  tfyovro  ra  Trofnraiat  Kal  KaOappdv 
ZnpoXal  els  tcls  rptdSovs  Zylvovro.  elxov  BZ  perd  x«pas  Tropirbv  •  Birep  rjv,  (pact,  KrjpvKiov , 
cZfias  'Ep/xoD.  Kal  Zk  rod  rotodrov  Tropwov  /cal  rod  pr}8Zvros  Btou  rb  Btovopiretv...dXXias 
BZ  KotvoTcpov  Stoirofiirelv  Kal  aTroSiovopireiv  Zipalvero  ro  Aids  aXe^tKanov  ZvinXifaei 
ZnirZ/meiv  rd  ipavXa.  Eustathius  passes  on  to  speak  of  purification  by  blood  and 
the  ipappanot,  see  p.  95. 
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ing  of  the  maidens  by  fire  and  brimstone.  His  method  of  purifying 
is  a  simple  and  natural  one,  it  might  be  adopted  to-day  in  the 
disinfecting  of  a  polluted  house.  This  Eustathius  notes,  and 
contrasts  it  with  the  complex  magical  apparatus  in  use  among  the 
ancients  and  very  possibly  still  employed  by  the  pagans  of  his 
own  day.  He  comments  as  follows:  ‘The  Greeks  thought  such 
pollutions  were  purified  by  being  “sent  away.”  Some  describe  one 
sort  of  purifications  some  others,  and  these  purifications  they  carried 
out  of  houses  after  the  customary  incantations  and  they  cast  them 
forth  in  the  streets  with  averted  faces  and  returned  without 
looking  backwards.  But  the  Odysseus  of  the  poet  does  not  act 
thus,  but  performs  a  different  and  a  simpler  act,  for  he  says: 

“Bring  brimstone,  ancient  dame,  the  cure  of  ills,  and  bring  me  fire 

That  I  the  hall  may  fumigate.” 1 

In  the  confused  fashion  of  his  day  and  of  his  own  mind 
Eustathius  sees  there  is  a  real  distinction  but  does  not  recognise 
wherein  it  lies.  He  does  not  see  that  Homer’s  purification  is  actual, 
physical,  rational,  not  magical.  He  goes  on :  ‘  Brimstone  is  a  sort 
of  incense  which  is  reputed  to  cleanse  pollutions.  Hence  the  poet 
distinguishes  it,  calling  it  “  cure  of  ills.”  In  this  passage  there  are 
none  of  the  incantations  usual  among  the  ancients,  nor  is  there 
Ibhe  small  vessel  in  which  the  live  coals  were  carried  and  thrown 
away  vessel  and  all  backwards/ 

What  half  occurs  to  Eustathius  and  would  strike  any  in¬ 
telligent  modern  observer  acquainted  with  ancient  ritual  is  that 
the  purification  of  the  house  of  Odysseus  is  as  it  were  scientific ; 
there  is  none  of  the  apparatus  of  magical  ‘  riddance/  Dimly  and 
darkly  he  puts  a  hesitating  finger  on  the  cardinal  difference 
between  the  religion  of  Homer  and  that  of  later  (and  earlier) 
Greece,  that  Homer  is  innocent,  save  for  an  occasional  labelled 
magician,  of  magic.  The  Archbishop  seems  to  feel  this  as  something 
of  a  defect,  a  shortcoming.  He  goes  on :  ‘It  must  be  understood 
that  purifications  were  effected  not  only  as  has  just  been  described, 
by  means  of  sulphur,  but  there  are  also  certain  plants  that  were 
useful  for  this  purpose;  at  least  according  to  Pausanias  there 
is  verbena,  a  plant  in  use  for  purification,  and  the  pig  was 
sometimes  employed  for  such  purposes,  as  appears  in  the  Iliad! 
This  mention  of  means  of  purification  in  general  brings  irre¬ 
sistibly  to  the  mind  of  Eustathius  a  salient  instance,  the  very 
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fleece  we  are  discussing.  He  continues:  ‘ Those  who  interpret 
the  word  Biovrofnreiv  say  that  they  applied  the  term  BZov  to  the 
fleece  of  the  animal  that  had  been  sacrificed  to  Zeus  Meilichios 
in  purifications  at  the  end  of  the  month  of  Maimakterion1  when 
they  performed  the  Sendings  and  when  the  castings  out  of 
pollutions  at  the  triple  ways  took  place :  and  they  held  in  then* 
hands  a  sender  which  was  they  say  the  kerukeion,  the  attribute  of 
Hermes,  and  from  a  sender  of  this  sort,  pompos,  and  from  the  Biov, 
the  fleece  called  “Dian,”  they  get  the  word  BioiropireZv,  divine 
sending/ 

From  this  crude  and  tentative  etymological  guessing  two  im¬ 
portant  points  emerge.  Eustathius  does  not  speak  of  the  *  fleece 
of  Zeus/  but  of  the  Dian  or  perhaps  we  may  translate  divine 
fleece.  Sto?  is  with  him  an  adjective  to  be  declined,  not  the  genitive 
of  Zei k.  This  loosens  somewhat  the  connection  of  the  fleece  with 
Zeus,  as  the  adjective  SZ09  could  be  used  of  anything  divine  or  even 
magical  in  its  wonder  and  perfection.  Further,  and  this  is  of 
supreme  importance,  he  connects  the  Dian  fleece  with  the  difficult 
word  Si07ro/i7re?z/,and  in  this  lies  the  clue  to  its  real  interpretation. 
1  That  this/  he  goes  on — meaning  his  derivation  of  BioirofiTreZv  from 
7ro/t7ro9  the  kerukeion  of  Hermes  and  BZov  the  divine  fleece — ‘is  so 
we  find  from  special  investigation,  but  in  more  general  parlance 
by  Bioirofnreiv  and  airoBioiroinreZv  is  meant  the  sending  away  of 
unclean  things  in  the  name  of  Zeus  Averter  of  Evil/  Eustathius 
evidently  gets  nervous;  his  ‘special  investigation’  is  leading  him 
uncomfortably  near  the  real  truth,  uncomfortably  far  from  the 
orthodox  Zeus,  so  he  pulls  himself  up  instinctively. 

The  explanation  of  the  strange  word  aTroBioiropireZv ,  to  which 
Eustathius  at  the  close  of  his  remarks  piously  reverts,  is  still 
accredited  by  modern  lexicons.  dnroSioiropTreZaBai — the  middle 
form  is  the  more  usual — means,  we  are  told,  ‘  to  avert  threatened 
evils  by  offerings  to  Zeus2/  Are  scholars  really  prepared  to 
believe  that  dTroBioirojjLTreZcOai  means,  to  put  it  shortly,  ‘to  Zeus 
things  away ’  ?  The  lexicons  after  this  desperate  etymology  proceed : 
‘hence,  to  conjure  away,  to  reject  with  abhorrence/  and  finally, 
under  a  heading  apart,  ‘  airoBioirofiireZadai  ol/cov ,  to  purify  a  house/ 
Surely  from  beginning  to  end  the  meaning  inherent  in  the  word 

1  Maimaktes,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  the  other  face  of  Meilichios,  see  supra. 

2  See  Liddell  and  Scott,  s.v. 
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is  simply  ‘to  rid  of  pollution’;  aTrohioiroinretcrOai  is  substantially 
the  same  as  aironrefiireLv,  to  send  away,  to  get  rid  of,  but — and 
this  is  the  important  point — the  element  hto  emphasizes  the  means 
and  method  of  the  ‘  sending/  The  quantity  of  the  i  in  cnroiio- 
TroinreiGOai,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing,  the  i  in  Diasia  the 
feast  of  Zeus  Meilichios  is  long,  the  c  in  the  Slop  tcwSiov  used  in 
his  service  is  long,  the  Slov  kcoSiov  is  used  in  ritual  concerned  with 
$i07rofi7rovfi€va,  its  purpose  is  dirohioirofiireltrOai.  Is  it  too  bold 
to  see  in  the  mysterious  Sto  the  same  root  as  has  been  seen  in 
Dxasia  and  to  understand  dirohioirofiireiadat  as  ‘  to  effect  riddance 
by  magical  imprecation  or  deprecation  ’  ? 

The  word  dirus  is  charged  with  magic,  and  this  lives  on  in  the 
Greek  word  which  is  more  magical  than  divine.  It  has  that 
doubleness,  for  cursing  and  for  blessing,  that  haunts  all  inchoate 
religious  terms.  The  fleece  is  not  divine  in  our  sense,  not  definitely 
either  for  blessing  or  for  cursing ;  it  is  taboo,  it  is  ‘  medicine/  it 
is  magical.  As  magical  medicine  it  had  power  to  purify,  i.e.  in 
the  ancient  sense,  not  to  cleanse  physically  pr  purge  morally,  but 
to  rid  of  evil  influences,  of  ghostly  infection. 

Magical  fleeces  were  of  use  in  ceremonies  apparently  the  most 
diverse,  but  at  the  bottom  of  each  usage  lies  the  same  thought, 
that  the  skin  of  the  victim  has  magical  efficacy  as  medicine 
against  impurities.  Dicaearchus1  tells  us  that  at  the  rising 
of  the  dog-star,  when  the  heat  was  greatest,  young  men  in  the 
flower  of  their  age  and  of  the  noblest  families  went  to  a  cave 
called  the  sanctuary  of  Zeus  Aktaios,  and  also  (very  significantly 
it  would  seem)  called  the  Cheironion;  they  were  girded  about 
with  fresh  fleeces  of  triple  wool.  Dicaearchus  says  that  this  was 
because  it  was  so  cold  on  the  mountain ;  but  if  so,  why  must  the 
fleeces  be  fresh  ?  Zeus  Aktaios,  it  is  abundantly  clear,  has  taken 
over  the  cave  of  the  old  Centaur  Cheiron ;  the  magic  fleeces,  newly 
slain  because  all  ‘medicine’  must  be  fresh,  belong  to  his  order  as 
they  belonged  to  the  order  of  Meilichios. 

Again  we  learn  that  whoever  would  take  counsel  of  the  oracle 
of  Amphiaraos*  must  first  purify  himself,  and  Pausanias  himself 

1  Dicaearrih.  Frg.  Hist .  n.  262. 

2  P.  i.  84.  2 — 5.  Strabo  (vi.  p.  284)  says  that  the  Daunians  when  they  consulted 
the  oracle  of  the  hero  Calchas  sacrificed  a  black  ram  to  him  and  slept  on  the  fleece. 
The  worshippers  of  the  •  Syrian  Goddess,’  Lucian  says  [De  Syr.Dea  35),  knelt  on  the 
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adds  the  explanatory  words,  ‘Sacrificing  to  the  god  is  a  ceremony 
of  purification/  But  the  purification  ceremony  did  not,  it  would 
appear,  end  with  the  actual  sacrifice,  for  he  explains,  ‘Having 
sacrificed  a  ram  they  spread  the  skin  beneath  them  and  go  to 
sleep,  awaiting  the  revelation  of  a  dream  ’ ;  here  again,  though  the 
name  is  not  used,  we  have  a  Stop  tctoSiop,  a  magic  fleece  with 
purifying  properties.  It  is  curious  to  note  that  Zeus  made  an 
effort  to  take  over  the  cult  of  Amphiaraos,  as  he  had  taken  that  of 
Meilichios ;  we  hear  of  a  Zeus  Amphiaraos1,  but  the  attempt  was 
not  a  great  success ;  probably  the  local  hero  Amphiaraos,  himself 
all  but  a  god,  was  too  strong  for  the  Olympian. 

The  results  of  our  examination  of  the  festival  of  the  Diasia 
are  then  briefly  this.  The  cult  of  the  Olympian  Zeus  has  over¬ 
laid  the  cult  of  a  being  called  Meilichios,  a  being  who  was 
figured  as  a  snake,  who  was  a  sort  of  Ploutos,  but  who  had  also 
some  of  the  characteristics  of  an  Erinys;  he  was  an  avenger  of 
kindred  blood,  his  sacrifice  was  a  holocaust  offered  by  night,  his 
festival  a  time  of  *  chilly  gloom/  A  further  element  in  his  cult 
was  a  magical  fleece  used  in  ceremonies  of  purification  and  in  the 
service  of  heroes.  The  cult  of  Meilichios  is  unlike  that  of  the 
Olympian  Zeus  as  described  in  Homer,  and  the  methods  of  puri¬ 
fication  characteristic  of  him  wholly  alien.  The  name  of  his 
festival  means  ‘the  ceremonies  of  imprecation/ 

The  next  step  in  our  investigation  will  be  to  take  in  order 
certain  well-known  Athenian  festivals,  and  examine  the  cere¬ 
monies  that  actually  took  place  at  each.  In  each  case  it  will  be 
found  that,  though  the  several  festivals  are  ostensibly  consecrated 
to  various  Olympians,  and  though  there  is  in  each  an  element 
of  prayer  and  praise  and  sacrificial  feasting  such  as  is  familiar  to 
us  in  Homer,  yet,  when  the  ritual  is  closely  examined,  the  main 
part  of  the  ceremonies  will  be  seen  to  be  magical  rather  than  what 
we  should  term  religious.  Further,  this  ritual  is  addressed,  in  so 
far  as  it  is  addressed  to  any  one,  not  to  the  Olympians  of  the 
upper  air,  but  to  snakes  and  ghosts  and  underworld  beings ;  its 

ground  and  put  the  feet  and  the  head  of  the  victim  on  their  heads.  He  probably 
means  that  they  got  inside  the  skin  and  wore  it  with  the  front  paws  tied  round  the 
neck  as  Heracles  wears  the  lion-skin. 

1  Dicaearohus  i.  6. 
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main  gist  is  purification,  the  riddance  of  evil  influences,  this  rid¬ 
dance  being  naturally  prompted  not  by  cheerful  confidence  but 
by  an  ever  imminent  fear. 

In  the  pages  that  follow  but  little  attention  will  be  paid  to 
the  familiar  rites  of  the  Olympians,  the  burnt-sacrifice  and  its 
attendant  feast,  the  dance  and  song ;  our  whole  attention  will  be 
focussed  on  the  rites  belonging  to  the  lower  stratum.  This  course 
is  adopted  for  two  reasons.  First,  the  rites  of  sacrifice  as  described 
by  Homer  are  simple  and  familiar,  needing  but  little  elucidation 
and  having  already  received  superabundant  commentary,  whereas 
the  rites  of  the  lower  stratum  are  often  obscure  and  have  met 
with  little  attention.  Second,  it  is  these  rites  of  purification 
belonging  to  the  lower  stratum,  primitive  and  barbarous,  even 
repulsive  as  they  often  are,  that  furnished  ultimately  the  material 
out  of  which  *  mysteries ’  were~made— mysteries  which,  as  will  be 
seen,  when  informed  by  the  new  spirit  of  the  religions  of  Dionysos 
and  Orpheus,  lent  to  Greece  its  deepest  and  most  enduring 
religious  impulse. 
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Note.  Names  of  Festivals  selected  for  special  discussion  are  printed  in 
large  type.  Names  of  Festivals  incidentally  discussed  in  italics. 


1.  Hecatombaion 

2.  Metageitnion 

3.  Boedromion 
4  Pyanepsion 

5.  Mahnakterion 

6.  Foseideon 

7.  Gamelion 

8.  Anthesterion 


9.  Elaphebolion 

10.  Munychion 

11.  Thargelion 

12.  Skirophorion 


July,  August 
Aug.,  September 
Sept.,  October 
Oct.,  November 

Nov.,  December 
Dec.,  January 
Jan.,  February 
Feb.,  March 


March,  April 
April,  May 
May,  June 

June,  July 


Kronia,  Panathenaia 

Metageitnia 

Eleusinia  and  Greater  Mysteries 

Thesmophoria.  Pyanepsia  and 
Oschophoria  [Id.  Oct.  (Oct.  15) 
October  Horse] 

‘Atdr  Ka>$lOI/, 

Haloa 

Gamelia  (Lenaia?) 

Anthesteria,  Diasia,  Lesser 
Mysteries  [xv.  Kal.  Mart.  (Feb. 
15)  Lupercalia]  [(Feb.  21) 
Feralia] 

Dionysia 

Munychia,  Brauronia 
Tha  RGEiAA^Kallynteria^Plyr)  teria- 
(May  15  Argei,  June  15  Yest- 
alia,  Q.  St.  D.  F.) 

Skirophoria,  Arrephona,  Dipo- 
lia,  Bouphonia 


The  Athenian  official  calendar  began  in  the  month  Heca¬ 
tombaion  (July — August)  at  the  summers  height.  In  it  was 
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celebrated  the  great  festival  of  the  Panathenaia,  whose  very  name 
marks  its  political  import.  Such  political  festivals,  however 
magnificent  and  socially  prominent,  it  is  not  my  purpose  to 
examine;  concerning  the  gist  of  primitive  religious  conceptions 
they  yield  us  little.  The  Panathenaia  is  sacred  rather  to  a  city 
than  a  goddess.  Behind  the  Panathenaia  lay  the  more  elementary 
festival  of  the  Kronia,  which  undoubtedly  took  its  name  from  the 
faded  divinity  Kronos;  but  of  the  Kronia  the  details  known  are 
not  adequate  for  its  fruitful  examination. 

A  cursory  glance  at  the  other  festivals  noted  in  our  list  shows 
that  some,  though  not  all,  gave  their  names  to  the  months  in  which 
they  were  celebrated,  and  (a  fact  of  high  significance)  shows  also 
that  with  one  exception,  the  Dionysia,  these  festivals  are  not 
named  after  Olympian  or  indeed  after  any  divinities.  Metageitnia, 
the  festival  of  i  changing  your  neighbours/  is  obviously  social  or 
political.  The  Eleusinia  are  named  after  a  place,  so  are  the 
Munychia  and  Brauronia.  The  Thesmophoria,  Oschophoria,  Skiro- 
phoria  and  Arrephoria  are  festivals  of  carrying  something ;  the 
Anthesteria,  Kallynteria,  Plynteria  festivals  of  persons  who  do 
something ;  the  Haloa  a  festival  of  threshing-floors ,  the  Thargelia 
of  first-fruits ,  the  Bouphoriia  of  ox-slaying ,  the  Pyanepsia  of  bean¬ 
cooking .  In  the  matter  of  nomenclature  the  Olympians  are  much 
to  seek. 

The  festivals  in  the  table  appended  are  arranged  according  to 

the  official  calendar  for  convenience  of  reference,  but  it  should  be 

'  ! 

noted  that  the  agricultural  year,  on  which  the  festivals  primarily 
depend,  begins  in  the  autumn  with  sowing,  i.e.  in  Pyanepsion.  The 
Greek  agricultural  year  fell  into  three  main  divisions,  the  autumn 
sowing  season  followed  by  the  winter,  the  spring  with  its  first 
blossoming  of  fruits  and  flowers  beginning  in  Anthesterion,  and 
the  early  summer  harvest  (on-vpa)  beginning  in  Thargelion,  the 
month  of  first-fruits ;  to  this  early  harvest  of  grain  and  fruits  was 
added  with  the  coming  of  the  vine  the  vintage  in  Boedromion,  and 
the  gathering  in  of  the  later  fruits,  e.g.  the  fig.  Alt  the  festivals 
fall  necessarily  much  earlier  than  the  dates  familiar  to  us  in  the 
North.  In  Greece  to-day  the  wheat  harvest  is  over  by  the  middle 
or  end  of  June. 

No  attempt  will  be  made  to  examine  all  the  festivals,  for  two 
practical  reasons,  lack  of  space  and  lack  of  material,  but  fortunately 
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for  11s  we  have  adequate  material  for  the  exanrinatiou  of  one 
characteristic  festival  in  each  of  the  agricultural  seasons,  the 
Thesmophoria  for  autumn,  the  Anthesteria  for  spring,  the  Thar- 
gelia  for  early  summer,  and  in  each  case  the  ceremonies  of  the 
several  seasons  can  he  further  elucidated  by  the  examination  of 
the  like  ceremonies  in  the  Roman  calendar.  To  make  clear  the 
superposition  of  the  two  strata,  which  for  convenience'  sake  may 
be  called  Olympian  and  chthonic,  the  Diasia1  has  already  been 
examined.  In  the  typical  festivals  now  to  be  discussed  a  like 
superposition  will  be  made  apparent,  and  from  the  detailed 
examination  of  the  lower  chthonic  stratum  it  will  be  possible  to 
determine  the  main  outlines  of  Greek  religious  thought  on  such 
essential  points  as  e.g.  purification  and  sacrifice. 

It  would  perhaps  be  more  methodical  to  begin  the  investigation 
with  the  autumn,  with  the  sowing  festival  of  the  Thesmophoria, 
but  as  the  Thesmophoria  leads  more  directly  to  the  consum¬ 
mation  of  Greek  religion  in  the  Mysteries  it  will  be  taken  last. 
The  reason  for  this  will  become  more  apparent  in  the  further 
course  of  the  argument.  We  shall  begin  with  the  Anthesteria. 

1  For  all  questions  respecting  Zeus  I  am  now  able  to  refer  to  Mr  A.  B.  Cook’s 
great  work  Zeust  a  study  in  ancient  religion ,  Cambridge  University  Press,  1914.  I 
would  draw  special  attention  to  his  criticism  of  my  view  of  the  Diasia  which  will 
appear  in  vol.  u  of  Zeus, 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  ANTHESTERIA. 

The  Ritual  of  Ghosts  and  Spirits. 

Our  examination  of  the  unpromising  Diasia  has  so  far  led 
us  to  the  following  significant,  if  somewhat  vague,  results.  The 
festival  in  all  probability  did  not  originally  belong  to  Zeus, 
but  to  a  being  called  Meilichios,  a  snake  god  or  demon.  The 
worship  of  this  being  was  characterized  by  nightly  ceremonies, 
holocausts  which  the  sun  might  not  behold;  it  was  gloomy  in 
character,  potent  for  purification.  The  name  of  the  festival  is 
probably  associated  with  dime,  curses,  imprecations. 

The  Diasia,  gloomy  though  it  is,  is  a  spring  festival  and  its 
significance  will  be  yet  more  plainly  apparent  if  we  examine 
another,  the  other  spring  festival  of  the  Greeks,  i.e.  the 
Anthesteria,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  first  spring  month 
Anthesterion. 

If  we  know  little  about  the  Diasia,  about  the  Anthesteria1  we 
know  much.  Apollodorus,  quoted  by  Harpocration,  tells  us  that 
the  whole  festival  collectively  was  called  Anthesteria ,  that  it  was 
celebrated  in  honour  of  Dionysos,  and  that  its  several  parts,  i.e.  its 
successive  days,  were  known  as  Pithoigia  (cask-opening),  Choes 
(cups),  Chytroi  (pots).  The  exact  date  of  the  festival  is  fixed, 
the  three  successive  days  falling  from  the  11th  to  the  13th  ot 
Anthesterion2. 

r  The  sources  for  the  Anthesteria  are  collected  and  discussed  in  the  Lexicons  of 
Pauly- Wissowa  and  of  Daremberg  and  Soglio  and  more  completely  in  Dr  Martin 
Nilsson’s  Studia  de  Dionysus  Atticis  (Lundae,  1900),  which  has  been  of  great 
service  to  me. 

2  Harpoorat.  a.v. 
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On  the  first  day,  the  11th  of  Anthesterion,  i.e.  the  Pithoigia, 
Plutarch1  tells  us  ‘they  broached  the  new  wine  at  Athens. 
It  was  an  ancient  custom/  he  adds,  ‘to  offer  some  of  it  as  a 
libation  before  they  drank  it,  praying  at  the  same  time  that  the 
use  of  the  drug  ((frappa/co v)  might  be  rendered  harmless  and 
beneficial  to  them/  This  is  a  clear  case  of  the  offering  of  first- 
fruits2.  Among  his  own  people,  the  Boeotians,  Plutarch  adds,  ‘  the 
day  was  called  the  day  of  the  Good  Spirit3,  the  Agathos  Daimon, 
and  to  him  they  made  offerings.  The  month  itself  was  known  as 
Prostaterios/  The  scholiast  to  Hesiod4  tells  us  that  the  festival 
was  an  ancestral  one  (iv  tois  n rar plots),  and  that  it  was  not  allow¬ 
able  to  hinder  either  household  slaves  or  hired  servants  from 
partaking  of  the  wine. 

The  casks  once  opened,  the  revel  set  in  and  lasted  through 
the  next  day  (the  Choes  or  Cups)  and  on  through  the  third 
(the  Chytroi  or  Pots).  The  day  of  the  Choes  seems  to  have 
been  the  climax,  and  sometimes  gave  its  name  to  the  whole 
festival. 

It  is  needless  to  dwell  on  all  the  details  of  what  was  in  intent 
a  three  days’  fair.  A  ‘  Pardon 1  in  the  Brittany  of  to-day  affords 
perhaps  the  nearest  modern  analogy.  The  children  have  holidays, 
fairings  are  bought,  friends  are  feasted,  the  sophists  get  their 
fees,  the  servants  generally  are  disorganized,  and  every  one  down 
to  the  small  boys,  as  many  a  vase-painting  tells  us,  is  more  or  less 
drunk.  There  is  a  drinking  contest  presided  over  by  the  King 
Archon,  he  who  first  drains  his.  cup  gets  a  cake,  each  man  crowns 
his  cup  with  a  garland  and  deposits  the  wreath  in  keeping  of  the 
priestess  of  the  sanctuary  of  Dionysos  in  the  Marshes.  On  the  day 
of  the  Gups  takes  place  the  august  ceremony  of  the  wedding  of  the 
wife  of  the  King  Archon  to  the  god  Dionysos.  On  that  day  alone 
in  all  the  year  the  temple  of  Dionysos  is  opened 5. 

On  the  third  day,  the  Chytroi  or  Pots,  there  was  a  dramatic 
contest9  known  as  Xvrpivoi,  Pot-contests.  During  this  third 
day  the  revel  went  on ;  Aristophanes 7  has  left  us  the 

1  Plut.  Q.  Symp.  ra.  7.  1. 

2  The  gist  of  such  offerings  will  be  considered  under  the  Thargelia . 

3  Plut.  Q.  Symp.  vni.  3. 

4  Op.  368. 

5  Discussed  in  relation  to  Dionysos,  see  infra.  Chapter  vm. 

6  See  p,  76. 

7  Ar.  Ran.  212,  trans.  Mr  Gilbert  Murray. 
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picture  of  the  drunken  mob  thronging  the  streets  at  the  holy 
Pot-Feast : 


*0  brood  of  the  mere  and  the  spring, 

Gather  together  and  sing 
From  the  depths  of  your  throat 
By  the  side  of  the  boat 
Coax,  as  we  move  in  a  ring. 

As  in  Limnae  we  sang  the  divine 
Nyselan  Giver  of  Wine, 

When  the  people  in  lots 
With  their  sanctified  Pots 
Came  reeling  around  my  shrine/ 

The  scholiast  on  the  Achamians\  a  play  which  gives  us  a 
lively  picture  of  the  festival,  says  that  the  Choes  and  the  Chytroi 
were  celebrated  on  one  day.  The  different  days  and  acts  of  the 
whole  Anthesteria  were  doubtless  not  sharply  divided,  and  if  each 
day  was  reckoned  from  sunrise  to  sunset  confusion  would  easily 
arise. 


So  far  a  cursory  inspection  clearly  shows  that  the  Anthesteria 
was  a  wine-festival  in  honour  of  Dionysos.  Moreover  we  have  the 
definite  statement  of  Thucydides2  that  ‘the  more  ancient  Dionysia 
were  celebrated  on  the  12th  day  of  the  month  Anthesterion  in  the 
temple  of  Dionysos  in  the  Marshes/  The  reference  can  only  be 
to  the  Choes,  so  that  the  festival  of  the  Choes  seems  actually  to 
have  borne  the  name  Dionysia.  Harpocration8  goes  even  further; 
he  says,  quoting  Apollodorus,  that  ‘the  whole  month  was  sacred  to 
Dionysos/ 

A  more  searching  examination  of  the  sources  reveals  beneath 
the  surface  rejoicings,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Diasia,  another  and 
more  primitive  ritual,  and  a  ritual  of  widely  different  significance. 
It  has  escaped  no  student  of  Greek  festivals  that  through  the 
Anthesteria  there  ran  ‘a  note  of  sadness/  Things  were  not 
altogether  so  merry  as  they  seemed.  This  has  been  variously 
explained,  as  due  to  the  ‘natural  melancholy  of  the  spring/  or 
more  recently  as  evidence  of  the  fact  that  Dionysos  had  his 
‘chthonic  side*  and  was  the  ‘Lord  of  souls.’  A  simpler  ex¬ 
planation  lies  at  the  door. 

The  clue  to  the  real  gist  of  the  Anthesteria  is  afforded  by 

1  Aristoph.  Ach.  1076.  schol.  ad  loo.  3  Thuoyd.  u.  16. 

3  Harpocrat.  s.v.  X6e*. 
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a  piece  of  ritual  performed  on  the  last  day,  the  Chytroi.  The 
Greeks  had  a  proverbial  expression  spoken,  we  are  told,  of  those 
who  ‘on  all  occasions  demand  a  repetition  of  favours  received.’ 
It  ran  as  follows :  ‘  Out  of  the  doors!  ye  Keres;  it  is  no  longer 
Anthesteria.’  Suidas1  has  preserved  for  us  its  true  signification; 
it  was  spoken,  he  says,  ‘implying  that  in  the  Anthesteria  the 
ghosts  are  going  about  in  the  city.’  From  this  fragmentary  state¬ 
ment  the  mandate,  it  is  clear,  must  have  been  spoken  at  the  close 
of  the  festival,  so  we  cannot  be  wrong  in  placing  it  as  the  last  act 
of  the  Chytroi. 

The  statement  of  Suidas  in  itself  makes  the  significance  of  the 
words  abundantly  clear,  but  close  parallels  are  not  wanting  in  the 
ritual  of  other  races.  The  Lemuria  at  Rome  is  a  case  in  point 
According  to  Ovid8  each  father  of  a  family  as  the  festival  came 
round  had  to  lay  the  ghosts  of  his  house  after  a  curious  and 
complex  fashion.  When  midnight  was  come  and  all  was  still,  he 
arose  and  standing  with  bare  feet  he  made  a  special  sign  with  his 
fingers  and  thumb  to  keep  off  any  ghost.  Thrice  he  washes  his 
hands  in  spring  water,  then  he  turns  round  and  takes  black  beans 
into  his  mouth ;  with  face  averted  he  spits  them  away,  and  as  he 
spits  them  says,  ‘  These  I  send  forth,  with  these  beans  I  redeem 
myself  and  mine.’  Nine  times  he  speaks,  and  looks  not  back. 
The  ghost,  they  believe,  picks  them  up  and  follows  behind  if  no 
one  looks.  Again  he  touches  the  water  and  strikes  the  brass  of 
Temesa  and  begs  the  ghost  to  leave  his  house.  When  nine  times 
he  has  said,  ‘Shades  of  my  fathers,  depart’  (Manes  exite  patemil), 

1  Suidas  s.v.  eOpafr-  tfa  ttjs  O&pas' 

.  ,  *  ,  ^  .  &vpafe  Rapes,  ovk  £t’  'AvOecrHipia. 

ot  fih  Sta  srXrjBos  oIk erGv  KapucGv  eipjjadaL  <pcurtr,  Gs  iv  rots  *  A»$€<rrnplots  etonroi »u£n~ 

=r°i  ^  o5,  ^  r'X'rtcl'v  Myea>  M  tSSffSZ 

-  .  Mpate  Rapes,  ovk  tr*  'A vSear^pta. 

rives  Si  oOrto  ti)v  irapoipnav  <pa<rl’ 

,  .  ,  „  ,  tofnfr  trijpes,  OVK  ivt  *A vOeartipta, 

du  ?Ta  T7*P  TOts  A v9c<mjplois  tCjv  ypuyfiv  Treptepyotiivtav 

Photius  s.v.  substantially  identical.  PX  * 

™  giv®“  Zenobio8  (Cent.  Paroimiogr.)  aids-.  Eton™  SO, 

ir apotfiiaivl  tuiv  tA  avra  imtyrotirTtav  irdtrrore  Xau.86.vew.  It  is  fortunate  that  sn?rlaa 

knnwfh.hL“Cln^e0njflCtr*  “ hif  fire* “ renXred VoXe  V 

know  the  household  servants  were  admitted  to  the  Pithoigia.  Probably  in  classical 
days  ffiyes  had  already  become  an  old  fashioned  word  for  souls  and  the  fnrmnlnrv 
may  have  been  easily  misunderstood.  Mommsen  in  his  second  edition  (!?/>***  ww 
"g™8  tbat.tb«  form  «*, is  impZibrb^f?QeSte^ 
zeigt  man  mcht  die  Thur  wie  emem  Bettler,’  a  difficulty  that  trill  scarcelv  be fen 
by  any  one  acquainted  with  primitive  eustoua.  scarcely  be  felt 

8  Ovid,  Fasti  v.  443. 
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he  looks  back  and  holds  that  the  rite  has  been  duly  done.  We 
cannot  impute  to  the  Anthesteria  all  the  crude  minutiae  of  the 
Lemuria,  but  the  content  is  clearly  the  same — the  expulsion  of 
ancestral  ghosts.  The  Lemuria  took  place  not  in  the  spring  but 
in  the  early  summer.  May — a  time  at  which  ceremonies  of  puri¬ 
fication  were  much  needed. 

A  second  striking  parallel  is  recorded  by  Mr  Tylor1.  He  says 
of  a  like  Sclavonic  custom,  ‘when  the  meal  was  over  the  priest 
rose  from  the  table  and  hunted  out  the  souls  of  the  dead  like 
fleas  with  these  words:  “  Ye  have  eaten  and  drunk,  souls,  now  go, 
now  go’V  Dr  Oldenberg3  calls  attention  to  another  analogy. 
In  sacrifices  in  India  to  the  dead  the  souls  of  ancestors  are  first 
invoked,  then  bidden  to  depart,  and  even  invited  to  return  again 
after  the  prescribed  lapse  of  a  month. 

The  formula  used  at  the  close  of  the  Anthesteria  is  in  itself 
ample  proof  that  the  Anthesteria  was  a  festival  of  All  Souls; 
here  at  last  we  know  for  certain  what  was  dimly  shadowed  in  the 
Diasia,  that  some  portion  at  least  of  the  ritual  of  the  month 
Anthesterion  was  addressed  to  the  powers  of  the  underworld, 
and  that  these  powers  were  primarily  the  ghosts  of  the  dead. 
The  evidence  is  not  however  confined  to  an  isolated  proverbial 
formulary.  The  remaining  ritual  of  the  Chytroi  confirms  it. 
Before  they  were  bidden  to  depart  the  ghosts  were  feasted  and 
after  significant  fashion. 


The  scholiast  on  Aristophanes 3  commenting  on  the  words  row 
Upolai  Xvrpoun ,  ‘  at  the  holy  Pot-feast/  explains  the  ceremonies 
as  follows:  ‘The  Chytroi  is  a  feast  among  the  Athenians;  the 
cause  on  account  of  which  it  is  celebrated  is  explained  by  Theo- 

pompos  who  writes  thus: . “They  have  the  custom  of  sacrificing 

at  this  feast,  not  to  any  of  the  Olympian  gods  at  all,  but  to  Hermes 
Chthonios”;  and  again  in  explaining  the  word  %i5r pa,  pot:  “And 
of  the  pot  which  all  the  citizens  cook  none  of  the  priests  tastes, 


i  Primitive  Culture  n.  p.  40.  3  Religion  des  Vedas ,  p.  553. 

3  Schol.  ad  Ar.  Han.  218  roi s  Upourt  Xtrpow  Xfrrpot  iopri)  nap'  ’A^vafots*  Zyerai 
Si  wapa  Tavrrju tt]v  air  lav,  fjv  sal  OeSnofinos  e/cWflerai  ypAjxov  offrws*  <  >  ...iiretTa' 

Ovetv  aurots  idos  fyovai  riav  '0\v^xiriiov  de&v  ovSeu't  rb  nap&irav,  E pfiy  5c 
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they  do  this  on  the  (13th)  day” ;  and  again:  “Those  present 
appease  Hermes  on  behalf  of  the  dead”’  The  scholiast  on 
another  passage  in  Aristophanes1  says  substantially  the  same, 
but  adds,  again  on  the  authority  of  Theopompos,  that  the  practice 
of  cooking  the  dish  of  seeds  was  observed  by  those  who  were 
saved  from  the  deluge  on  behalf  of  those  who  perished.  The 
deluge  is  of  course  introduced  from  a  desire  to  get  mythological 
precedent;  the  all-important  points  are  that  the  xvrpa,  the  dish  of 
grain  and  seeds,  was  offered  to  none  of  the  Olympians,  not  even 
to  Dionysos  in  whose  honour  the  festival  was  ostensibly  celebrated, 
but  only  to  Hermes  Chthonios,  Hermes  of  the  Underworld,  and 
that  of  this  sacrifice  no  man  tasted .  It  was  no  sacrifice  of  com¬ 
munion,  but  like  the  holocaust  made  over  utterly  to  dread  chthonic 
powers,  and  behind  this  notion  of  sacrifice  to  the  underworld 
deities  lay  the  still  earlier  notion  that  it  was  dead  mens  food, 
•a  supper  for  the  souls. 

Before  we  leave  the  x^TPa  it  is  necessary  to  examine  more 
precisely  the  name  of  the  day,  Chytroi.  August  Mommsen 2  has 
emphasized  the  fact,  too  much  neglected,  that  the  name  of  the 
festival  is  masculine,  ol  xyTPotf  not  a/  x^TPat*  The  feminine 
form  x^TPac  means  pots  artificially  made;  the  masculine  form 
XVTpot>  which  occurs  far  less  frequently,  means  in  ordinary  parlance 
natural  pots,  i.e.  holes  in  the  ground.  Pausanias3  speaks  of  a  certain 
natural  bath  at  Thermopylae  which  the  country  people  called  ‘  the 
Chytroi  of  the  women  * ;  and  Herodotos4  describes  it  in  the  same 
terms.  Theophrastos8  in  his  History  of  Plants  speaks  of  a  certain 
plant  as  growing  in  a  place  between  the  Kephisos  and  the  Melas, 

‘  the  place  being  called  Pelekania,  i.e.  certain  hollows  in  the  marsh, 
the  so-called  Pot-holes/  Hesychius6,  interpreting  ol  x^pivot,  says 
they  are  '  the  hollow  places  of  the  earth  through  which  springs 
come  up/  The  word  KoXv^rjdpa  itself,  in  classical  Greek  a 
natural  pool,  became  in  mediaeval  Greek  a  font,  and  it  may  be 

/  Schol.  ad  Ar.  Ach.  1076  Xi rrpovs'  Gcottojuttos  tovs  StaawdevTas  itc  rod  KaraK\v<Tfiov 
■irfAjaal  (pTjcri  xtfrpas  irav<nrep/ilas  86 ev  oUrta  K\t)6rjt>at  tt}v  topnfjv  ...ttjs  8£  xtfrpas  ovdiva 
ye6<ra<r6at. 

3  Feate  der  Stadt  A  then,  p.  385. 

3  P*  iv.  35.  9  koXv pa  ijVTipa  dvopA^ovaiu  oi  eir tx&piot  x^P0^  yvvaucclo uj. 

4  Herod,  vm.  176. 

5  Theoph.  Hist.  Plant,  iv.  11.  8  oOros  6  t6ttos  it  poa  ay opevercu  pkv  lleXe/caWa, 
toQto  S'  iarlv  &rra  xfopot  KaXovfievoi  fiaOv<rp.aTa  tt)$  Xi/xwjs. 

8  Hesych.  s.v.  oi  x^TPtvot- 
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noted  that  the  natural  chasms  that  occur  in  western  Yorkshire 
still  locally  bear  the  name  of  ‘  Pots/ 

It  is  possible  therefore  that  the  festival  took  its  name  from 
natural  holes  in  the  ground  in  the  district  of  the  Limnae  where  it 
was  celebrated,  a  district  to  this  day  riddled  with  Turkish  cisterns 
made  of  great  earthen  jars  (7 riOoi).  Such  holes  may  have  been 
used  for  graves,  and  were  in  many  parts  of  Greece  regarded  as  the 
constant  haunt  of  ghosts  going  up  and  down.  They  were  perhaps 
the  prototypes  of  the  ‘  chasms  in  the  earth  ’  seen  in  the  vision  of 
Er1.  Near  akin  were  the  megara  or  chasms  of  Demeter  at 
Potniae3,  and  the  clefts  on  and  about  the  Pnyx  where  the  women 
celebrated  the  Thesmophoria  (p.  125).  Such  chasms  would  be  the 
natural  sanctuaries  of  a  Ge  and  ghost  cult. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  two  forms  x^TP0V  an(l  x^TPat  would 
easily  pass  over  into  each  other,  and  it  is  hard  to  say  which  came 
first.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that,  though  the  masculine  form  more 
often  means  natural  hole,  it  is  also  used  for  artificial  pot.  Pollux8,, 
in  discussing  ‘the  vessels  used  by  cooks/  says  that  when  Delphilos 
speaks  of  the  big  pot  (%t5rpoi/  fiiyav)  at  the  cook’s,  he  clearly 
means  the  yvrpa,  not  the  foot-pan  (^1 n-powoSa).  Though  the 
form  x^TPot  ultimately  established  itself,  the  associations  of 
X^Tpa,  artificial  pot,  seem  to  have  prevailed,  and  these  associa¬ 
tions  are  important  and  must  be  noted. 

Hesychius4  says  that  by  <f> apfiaicrj  is  meant  the  which 

they  prepared  for  those  who  cleansed  the  cities.  From  the 
scholiast  on  the  Choephoroi  of  Aeschylus5  we  learn  that  the 
Athenians  purified  their  houses  with  a  censer  made  of  a  pot; 
‘this  they  threw  away  at  the  meeting  of  three  ways  and  went 
away  without  turning  back/  Here  we  have  of  course  the  origin 
of  ‘Hecate’s  suppers/  These  were  primarily  not  feasts  for  the 
goddess  but  purification  ceremonies,  of  which,  as  no  mortal  might 
taste  them,  it  was  supposed  an  infernal  goddess  partook.  The  day 
of  the  Chytroi  was  a  day  of  such  purifications.  From  some  such 
notion  arose  the  Aristophanic word  iyxvTpC&w,  ‘to  pot/  i.e.  to  utterly 
ruin  and  destroy,  to  make  away  with.  The  scholiast6  explains  it  as 


1  Plato,  Rep,  614  c.  3  P.  ix.  8.  ^  8  On,  x,  99. 

4  Hesych.  8.v.  ij  x^TPa  V*  yTolpLa^ov  rots  Kadalpovcrt  rds  x6Xets. 

6  t>.  96. 

6  SchoL  ad  Ar.  Vesp,  289. 
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referring  to  the  practice  of  exposing  children,  but  Suidas1  knows 
of  another  meaning ;  he  says  the  iyxvTP^(TTPLat  were  those  1  women 
who  purified  the  unclean,  pouring  upon  them  the  blood  of  the 
victim/  and  also  those  who  'poured  libations  to  the  dead/  those  in 
a  word  who  performed  ceremonies  of  placation  and  purgation. 

It  is  curious  that,  though  most  modern  writers  from  Crusius 
onwards  have  recognised  that  the  Chytroi  was  a  dies  nefastus  and 
in  the  main  a  festival  of  ghosts,  this  day  has  been  separated  off 
from  the  rest  of  the  Anthesteria,  and  the  two  previous  days  have 
been  regarded  as  purely  drinking  festivals: — the  Pithoigia  the 
opening  of  the  wine-cask,  the  Choes  the  drinking  of  the  wine- 
cups.  And  yet  for  the  second  day,  the  Choes,  literary  testimony 
is  explicit.  Spite  of  the  drinking  contest,  the  flower- wreathed 
cups  and  the  wedding  of  Dionysos,  all  joyful  elements  of  the 
service  of  the  wine-god,  the  Choes  was  a  dies  nefastus,  an  unlucky 
day,  a  day  to  be  observed  with  apotropaic  precautions.  Photius 2, 
in  explaining  the  words  fuapa  wipa,  ‘  day  of  pollution/  says  such 
a  day  occurred  ‘in  the  Choes  in  the  month  of  Anthesterion,  in 
which  (i.e.  during  the  Choes)  they  believed  that  the  spirits  of 
the  dead  rose  up  again.  From  early  morning  they  used  to  chew 
buckthorn  and  anointed  their  doors  with  pitch/  Buckthorn, 
known  to  modem  botanists  as  Rhamnus  catharticus ,  is  a  plant  of 
purgative  properties.  The  ancient  Athenian,  like  the  modern 
savage,  believed  that  such  plants  have  the  power  of  keeping  off 
evil  spirits,  or  rather  perhaps  of  ejecting  them  when  already  in 
possession:  Chewing  a  substance  was  naturally  a  thorough  and 
efficient  way  of  assimilating  its  virtues.  The  priestess  of  Apollo 
chewed  the  laurel  leaf.  It  seems  possible  that  she  may  have 
primarily  had  to  do  this  rather  as  a  means  of  ejecting  the  bad 
spirits  than  to  obtain  inspiration  from  the  good.  Fasting  is  a 
substantial  safe-guard,  but  purgation  more  drastically  effective. 
The  prophylactic  properties  of  rhamnus,  buckthorn,  were  well 
known  to  the  ancients.  Dioscorides 0  in  his  Materia  Medica 

1  8’I*  iYX.VTPl<rrPia-r  a*  T*f  rots  T€T€\€VTr}fc6<riv  4irttp4pov<rai...4yxvTpt- 

ff72Tn?  .yecr”aL  Kai  T0^s  tvaye.it  Kadaipovatv,  alpa  4irix4ovaai  Upetov. 

Pbotius  8,v.  fuapa  7) pApa'  4v  rois  ULovalv  'Av0c<tt rjpidvot  fiyvdt,  iv  tp  doKouaiv  a l 
fuxctirwv  reXei rrnadimav  AvUvat,  i>afu>w  fa0ev  ifiaacovro  Kai  vIttV  rdj  Ovpat  (Xpiov . 

Dioso.  De  mat.  med .  i.  119  \4yerai  54  Kai  k\ was  a brijs  dvpait  rj  dupaai  irpoare- 
ajoKpweiv  ras  tQv  <f>apfxaxuv  xoKoupylas.  For  this  reference  I  am  indebted  to 
the  kindness  of  Dr  Frazer,  who  also  notes  that  in  Ovid  spina  alba ,  white  thorn,  is 
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writes,  ‘it  is  said  that  branches  of  this  plant  attached  to  doors 
or  hung  up  outside  repel  the  evil  arts  of  magicians/  Possibly, 
in  addition  to  the  chewing  of  buckthorn,  branches  of  it  were 
fastened  to  doors  at  the  festival  of  the  Choes,  and  served  the  same 
purpose  as  the  pitch.  Pitch,  Photius  tells  us  in  commenting  on 
rhamnus ,  was  on  account  of  its  special  purity  used  also  to  drive 
away  sprites  at  the  birth  of  a  child — always  a  perilous  moment1. 

It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  an  enlightened  citizen  of  the  Athens 
of  the  fifth  century  B.C.,  an  Aeschylus,  a  Pericles,  chewing  buck¬ 
thorn  from  early  dawn  to  keep  off  the  ghosts  of  his  ancestors,  but 
custom  in  such  matters  has  an  iron  hand.  If  the  masters  of  the 
house  shirked  the  chewing  of  buckthorn,  the  servants  would  see 
to  it  that  the  doors  were  at  least  anointed  with  pitch ;  it  is  best 
to  be  on  the  safe  side  in  these  matters,  and  there  is  the  public 
opinion  of  conservative  neighbours  to  be  considered.  Be  this  as 
it  may,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  day  of  the  Ghoes  was  a  day  of 
ghosts  like  the  day  of  the  Chytroi. 

But,  if  the  ceremonies  of  the  Choes  clearly  indicate  the  *  un¬ 
lucky  *  nature  of  the  day,  what  is  to  be  made  of  the  name  ? 
Nothing,  as  it  stands.  Ghoes ,  Gups ,  are  uudeniably  cheerful.  But, 
as  in  the  case  of  Chytroi,  there  may  have  been  a  confusion 
between  approximate  forms ;  the  two  words  funeral  libation, 
and  %o05,  cup,  have  a  common  stem  %o/r.  May  not  x°€*  have 
superimposed  itself  on  %oat,  wine-cups  upon  funeral  libations? 
A  scholiast  on  Aristophanes 2  seems  to  indicate  some  such  a  con - 
taminatio.  In  explaining  the  word  he  says  the  meaning  is 
‘  pourings  forth,  offerings  to  the  dead  or  libations.  An  oracle  was 
issued  that  they  must  offer  libations  (%oa<?)  yearly  to  those  of  the 
Aetolians  who  had  died,  and  celebrate  the  festival  so  called/  Here 
the  name  of  a  festival  Xoa?  is  oxytone,  and  though  we  cannot 

placed  in  a  window  to  keep  off  tristes  noxas  and  striges  (Ovid,  Fasti  vi.  129 — 163), 
and  compares  the  English  notion  that  hawthorn  keeps  off  witches  (see  Golden  Bough, 
second  edit.  vol.  i.  p.  124,  note  3).  Miss  M.  0.  Harrison  tells  me  that  to  this  day 
rue  {ruta)  is  eaten  on  Ascension  Day  at  Pratola  Peligna  and  other  places  in  the 
Abruzzi,  “that  the  witches  may  not  come  to  torment  our  children”  (noi  mangiamo 
la  ruta  affinche  le  streghe  non  vengano  a  tormentare  le  creature  nostre) ;  see  A.  De 
Nino,  Usi  Abruzzesi  i.  p.  168. 

1  Phot.  s.v.  /Jd/ww  cpvrbv  5  iu  rots  Xoucrb'  tor  dXei-up&pfjLaKou  ifiaaCavro  ttwdev,  teal 
mrrfl  ixptovro  rb.  5w/xara,  dpLiavrcn  yap  aOnj’  Sib  Kai  iu  rats  yeuicreat  tuu  iratdlu>u 
Xptova t  ras  oUlas  els  diriXaciv  twv  daifx&uuu. 

2  Schol.  ad  Ar.  Ach.  961  Xods’  iyxdaeis,  iuaylaftara  ivl  vetepois  y  airoudds. 
i/cirlirret  XPV^M^s  Selu  x°“s  rots  Teduewfft  r(au  AirwXwv  iird^etu  dud  ir du  iros  Kai 
iopryu  Xods  ayet u. 
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assume  that  it  was  identical  with  the  Athenian  Choes,  it  looks  as 
if  there  was  some  confusion  as  to  the  two  analogous  forma 

If  we  view  the  Choes  as  Xoal,  the  Cups  as  Libations,  the 
anomalous  and,  as  it  stands,  artificial  connection  of  Orestes  with 
the  festival  becomes  at  once  clear.  At  the  drinking  bout  of  the 
Choes,  we  learn  from  Athenaeus1  and  other  authorities,  the 
singular  custom  prevailed  that  each  man  should  drink  by  himself. 
A  mythological  reason  was  sought  to  account  for  this,  and  the 
story  was  told2  that  Orestes,  polluted  by  the  blood  of  his  mother, 
came  to  Athens  at  the  time  of  the  celebration  of  the  Choes.  The 
reigning  king,  variously  called  Pandion  and  Phanodemus,  wished 
to  show  him  hospitality,  but  religious  scruple  forbade  him  to  let 
a  man  polluted  enter  the  Sanctuaries  or  drink  with  those  cere¬ 
monially  clean.  He  therefore  ordered  the  Sanctuaries  to  be  shut 
and  a  measure  of  wine  (^ou?)  to  be  set  before  each  man  severally, 
and  bade  them,  when  they  had  finished  drinking,  not  to  offer  up 
the  garlands  with  which  they  had  been  crowned  in  the  Sanctuaries, 
because  they  had  been  under  the  same  roof  with  Orestes ;  but  he 
bade  each  man  place  his  wreath  round  his  own  cup,  and  so  bring 
them  to  the  priestess  at  the  precinct  of  the  Limnae.  That  done, 
they  were  to  perform  the  remaining  sacrifices  in  the  Sanctuary. 
From  this,  Athenaeus  adds,  the  festival  got  the  name  of  Gups. 
The  mad  Orestes  in  the  Iphigenia  in  Tauris 3  tells  the  same  tale 
and  naively  states  that,  though  he  was  hurt  by  the  procedure,  he 
dare  not  ask  the  reason,  knowing  it  all  too  well. 

The  whole  account  is  transparently  aetiological.  Some  mytho¬ 
logical  precedent  is  desired  for  the  drinking  bout  of  the  Choes, 
based  as  it  was  on  a  ceremony  of  funeral  libations ;  it  is  sought  and 
found  or  rather  invented  in  the  canonical  story  of  Orestes,  and  he 
is  made  to  say  in  a  fashion  almost  too  foolish  even  for  a  madman : 

‘And  this  I  learn,  that  my  mishaps  became 
A  rite  for  the  Athenians ;  and  Pallas'  folk 
Have  still  this  custom  that  they  reverence 
The  Choan  vessel.' 

If  we  suppose  that  the  Cups  (%oe?)  were  originally  Libations 
(X°ai),  the  somewhat  strained  punctilio  of  the  host  becomes  at 
least  intelligible.  Orestes  is  polluted  by  the  guilt  (ayo?)  of  his 

1  Afchen.  vii.  2,  p.  276. 

2  Afchen.  x.  49,  p.  437  and  Suidas  s.v.  X6es.  »  Eur.  Iph.  in  T,  953  eeq. 
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mother’s  blood,  he  finds  the  people  in  the  Limnae1 2,  close  to  the 
Areopagos,  celebrating  the  Xoai,  the  libations  to  the  dead;  till 
he  is  purified  from  kindred  blood  he  cannot  join :  all  is  simple 
and  clear. 

If  the  Choes  were  in  intent  xoai,  the  Cups  Libations ,  the 
ceremony  has  an  interesting  parallel  in  a  rite  performed  at  the 
Eleusinian  mysteries.  Athenaeus3,  in  discussing  various  shapes 
of  cups  says :  *  The  plemochoe  is  an  earthen  vessel  shaped  like 
a  top  that  stands  fairly  steady;  some  call  it,  Pamphilos  tells  us, 
the  cotyliscus.  And  they  use  it  at  Eleusis  on  the  last  day  of  the 
mysteries,  which  takes  its  name  Plemochoai  from  the  cup.  On 
this  day  they  fill  two  plemochoae  and  set  them  up,  the  one  towards 
the  East,  the  other  towards  the  West,  and  pronounce  over  them  a 
magic  formula.  The  author  of  the  Peirithous  mentions  them, 
whether  he  be  Ktesias  the  Tyrant  or  Euripides,  as  follows: 

“That  these  plemochoae  down  the  Chthonian  chasm 
With  words  well-omened  we  may  pour.”* 

It  is  at  least  significant  that  a  compound  of  the  word  x°V 
should  both  give  its  name  to  a  festival  day  and  to  a  vessel 
used  in  chthonic  ritual. 

The  Chytroi  and  Choes  then  bear  unmistakeably  a  character  of 
gloom,  and  in  their  primary  content  are  festivals  of  ghosts.  But 
what  of  the  Pithoigia  ?  Surely  this  day  is  all  revel  and  jollity,  all 
for  Dionysos  ? 

Had  we  been  dependent  on  literature  alone,  such  would  have 
been  our  inevitable  conclusion.  In  Plutarch’s  account  of  the 
Pithoigia  (p.  33),  the  earliest  and  fullest  we  possess,  there  is 
no  hint  of  any  worship  other  than  that  of  the  wine-god,  no  hint 
of  possible  gloom.  Eustathius3  indeed  tells  of  a  Pithoigia  or  Jar¬ 
opening  which  was  *  not  of  a  festal  character,  but  in  every  respect 
unlucky,’  but  this  is  the  Pithoigia,  the  Jar-opening,  of  Pandora. 
Here  we  have  a  hint  that  a  Pithoigia  need  not  be  an  opening  of 
wine-jars;  there  are  other  jars,  other  openings,  but  save  for 
the  existence  of  one  small  fragile  monument  the  significance  of 
the  hint  would  have  escaped  us. 

1  For  the  topographical  question  see  my  Primitive  Athens ,  p.  83. 

2  Athen.  xx.  93,  p.  496. 

8  Eustath.  ad  IU  xxiv.  626,  p.  1363.  26  o&x  iopT&ffijJLbs  ...aW*  4s  rb  iratf  awotpp&s. 
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In  the  vase-painting  in  fig.  7  from  a  lekythos  in  the  University 
Museum  of  Jena1  we  see  a  Pith¬ 
oigia  of  quite  other  and  more 
solemn  intent.  A  large  pithos 
is  sunk  deep  into  the  ground. 

It  has  served  as  a  grave.  In 
primitive  days  many  a  man, 

Diogenes-like,  lived  the  ‘life 
of  the  jar*  (fa>^  7 ndov),  but  not 
from  philosophy,  rather  from 
dire  necessity.  During  the  Pelo¬ 
ponnesian  war,  when  the  city  was 
crowded  with  refugees,  ajar  (7™- 
ddtcvrj)  was  a  welcome  shelter2 3 * *. 

A  man's  home  during  his  life  is 
apt  to  be  his  grave  in  death. 

In  the  Dipylon  Cemetery  at 
Athens,  at  Aphidna8,  at  Corfu, 
at  Thoricus,  and  in  many  an¬ 
other  burying  place,  such  grave  pithoi  have  come  to  light.  From 
the  grave-jar  in  fig.  7  the  lid  has  been  removed ;  out  of  it  have 
escaped,  fluttering  upward,  two  winged  Keres  or  souls,  a  third 
soul  is  in  the  act  of  emerging,  a  fourth  is  diving  headlong  back 
into  the  jar.  Hermes  Psychopompos,  with  his  magic  staff  in  his 
hand,  is  evoking,  revoking  the  souls.  The  picture  is  a  speaking 
commentary  on  the  Anthesteria;  we  seem  to  hear  the  mandate 
*  Out  of  the  doors !  ye  souls ;  it  is  no  longer  Anthesteria !  *  The 
Pithoigia  of  the  Anthesteria  is  the  primitive  Pithoigia  of  the 
grave- jars,  later  overlaid  by  the  Pithoigia  of  the  wine- jars. 

The  vase-painting  in  fig.  7  must  not  be  regarded  as  an  actual 
conscious  representation  of  the  Athenian  rite  performed  on  the 
first  day  of  the  Anthesteria .  It  is  more  general  in  content ;  it  is 
in  fact  simply  a  representation  of  ideas  familiar  to  every  Greek, 
that  the  pithos  was  a  grave-jar,  that  from  such  grave-jars  souls 

1  First  published  by  Dr  Paul  Schadow,  Eine  Attische  Grablekythos ,  Inaugural- 
Dissertation  (Jena,  1897),  reproduced  and  discussed  by  the  present  writer  J.H.S. 

xx.  p.  101. 

3  Ar.  Eq.  792.  Mr  B.  A.  Neil  ad  loc.  points  out  that  irldos  answers  to  Jidelia  in 

etymology,  to  dolium  in  meaning. 

3  Dr  Sam.  Wide,  ‘Aphidna  in  Nord- Attica,'  A.  Mitt .  1896,  p.  898. 
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escaped  and  to  them  necessarily  returned,  and  that  Hermes  was 
Psychopompos,  Evoker  and  Eevoker  of  souls.  The  vase-painting 
is  in  fact  only  another  form  of  the  scene  so  often  represented  on 
Athenian  white  lekythoi,  in  which  the  souls  flutter  round  the 
grave-stele.  The  grave-jar  is  but  the  earlier  form  of  sepulture; 
the  little  winged  figures,  the  Keres,  are  identical  in  both  classes 
of  vase-painting. 

The  nature  of  these  Keres  will  be  further  analysed  when  we 
come  to  the  discussion  of  primitive  demonology.  For  the  present 
it  is  enough  to  note  that  the  Keres  in  the  vase-paintings  and  the 
Keres  of  the  Anthesteria  are  regarded  as  simply  souls  of  dead 
men,  whereas  the  little  winged  phantoms  that  escape  from 
Pandora’s  jar  are  indeed  ghosts,  but  ghosts  regarded  rather  as 
noisome  sprites  than  as  spirits;  they  are  the  source  of  disease 
and  death  rather  than  dead  men’s  souls.  The  jar  of  Pandora 
is  not  so  much  a  grave  as  a  store-house  of  evil ;  the  pithos  as 
store-house  not  only  of  wine  but  of  grain  and  all  manner  of 
provisions  was  familiar  to  the  Greeks.  The  ordinary  pithos  was 
pointed  at  the  base  and  buried  permanently  in  the  earth  like  a 
Turkish  cistern :  a  row  of  such  pithoi,  like  those  recently  unearthed 
at  Cnossus,  might  serve  equally  as  a  wine-cellar  or  a  granary  or  a 
cemetery. 


The  attributes  of  Hermes  in  the  vase-painting  in  fig.  7  are 
noticeable.  In  one  hand  he  holds  his  familiar  herald’s  staff,  the 
kerykeion.  But,  and  this  is  the  interesting  point,  he  is  not  using 
it ;  it  is  held  in  the  left  hand,  inert ;  it  is  merely  attributive,  present 
out  of  convention.  The  real  implement  of  his  agency  in  revoking 
the  souls  is  held  uplifted  in  the  right  hand ;  it  is  his  rhabdos,  his 
magic  wand. 

This  rhabdos  is,  I  think,  clearly  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
kerykeion,  though  ultimately  the  two  became  contaminated.  The 
kerykeion  or  herald’s  staff  is  in  intent  a  king’s  sceptre  held  by 
the  herald  as  deputy;  it  is  a  staff,  a  walking-stick,  a  ftatcrpov, 
by  which  you  are  supported ;  the  rhabdos  is  a  simple  rod,  even 
a  pliable  twig,  a  thing  not  by  which  you  are  supported  but  with 
which  you  sway  others.  It  is  in  a  word  the  enchanter’s  wand. 

It  is  with  a  rhabdos  that  Circe1  transforms  the  comrades  of 
1  Od .  x.  236. 
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Odysseus  into  swine;  it  is  as  magical  as  the  magic  potion  they 
drink: 

« Straight  with  her  rhabdos  smote  she  them  and  penned  them  in  the  sties.’ 

With  the  rhabdos  Hermes1  led  the  ghosts  of  the  slain  suitors 
to  Hades.  He  held  in  his  hand 

‘His  rhabdos  fair  and  golden  wherewith  he  lulls  to  rest 

The  eyes  of  men  whoso  he  will,  and  others  by  his  hest 

He  wakes  from  sleep.  He  stirred  the  ghosts ;  they  followed  to  their  doom 

And  gibbered  like  the  bats  that  throng  and  gibber  in  the  gloom.’ 

This  magic  wand  became  the  attribute  of  all  who  hold  sway 
over  the  dead.  It  is  the  wand,  not  the  sceptre,  that  is  the  token 
of  life  or  death,  as  Pindar2  shows : 

‘Nor  did  Hades  the  king 
Forget  his  wand  to  wave 
Whereby  he  doth  bring 
Shapes  of  men  dying 
Adown  the  hollow  roadway  of  the  grave.’ 

The  rhabdos  as  magic  wand  was  n r€t<TtfipoTo<;,  enchanter  of  the 
dead,  before  it  became  as  sceptre  7retav0poro^,  ruler  of  mortals. 

Eustathius  tells  us  in  the  passage  already  discussed3,  that  the 
kerykeion  was  also  called  tto/wto?,  conductor,  and  that  it  was 
carried  in  the  hands  of  those  who  performed  ceremonies  of  purifi¬ 
cation.  He  is  trying,  it  will  be  remembered,  to  derive  the  words 
htoTTOfviretv  and  airoSioTrofiireiv.  When  an  ancient  author  is  trying 
to  derive  words,  we  are  bound  to  accept  his  statements  only  with 
the  utmost  caution ;  still  in  this  particular  instance  there  seems  no 
reason  for  suspecting  the  statement  that  the  kerykeion  was  called 
7ro/i7ro9 ;  it  is  dragged  in  quite  gratuitously,  and  does  not  help  out 
the  proposed  derivation.  What  Eustathius  says  is  this:  ‘At  the 
end  of  the  month  Maimakterion  they  perform  ceremonies  of  sending, 
among  which  was  the  carrying  of  the  magic  fleece,  and  there  take 

1  Od.  xxiv.  1 — 9. 

8  Pind.  01  ix.  33 

ou5’  *At8as  dKtv^rav  f>afi$ov 
pp6re a  tr&fjLad'  £  KaT&yei  KoiXav  vpbs  dyvtdv 
dvaoKtvTbJv. 

dKtv^rav  is  usually  rendered  *  unraised  ’  as  though  the  sceptre  were  lifted  in  token 
of  kingly  power.  I  translate  by  *  wave  ’  because  I  believe  the  action  denoted  is  the 
waving  or  moving  of  a  wand,  not  the  raising  of  a  sceptre.  The  verb  kw£u>  is, 
I  believe,  characteristic  of  this  wand-waving.  Ktvtw  is  used  in  Homer  (loc.  cit.) 
rff  3’  dye  #civi}<ras.  By  Pindar’s  time  the  wand  and  the  sceptre  were  fused,  but 
he  is  haunted  by  the  old  connotation  of  magic. 

*  For  text,  see  p.  24,  note  2. 
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place  then  throwings  out  of  purifications  at  the  crossways,  and 
they  hold  iu  their  hands  the  pompos  (i.e.  conductor),  which 
they  say  is  the  kerykeion,  the  attribute  of  Hermes/  The  object 
of  the  whole  ceremony  is  ‘ to  send  out  polluted  things/  It  is, 
I  think,  significant  that  the  kerykeion,  or  rather  to  be  strictly 
accurate  the  rhabdos1,  was  carried  in  apotropaic  ceremonies,  pre¬ 
sumably  with  a  view  to  exorcise  bad  spirits,  which  as  will  appear 
later  were  regarded  as  the  source  of  all  impurities.  It  is  the 
other  face  of  revocation ;  the  rhabdos  is  used  either  for  the  raising 
or  the  laying  of  ghosts,  for  the  induction  (eVayeay?;)  of  good  spirits, 
for  the  exorcism  {airorpoirri)  of  bad. 

In  discussing  the  Anthesteria  on  a  previous  occasion3,  I  felt 
confident  that  in  the  opening  of  the  grave-jars  we  had  the  complete 
solution  of  the  difficulty  of  the  unlucky  character  of  the  day 
Pithoigia.  It  seems  to  me  now  in  the  light  of  further  investi¬ 
gation  that  another  ritual  element  may  have  gone  to  its  deter¬ 
mination. 

Plutarch3,  in  discussing  the  nature  of  the  sacred  objects 
committed  to  the  care  of  the  Vestal  Virgins,  makes  the  following 
notable  statement:  ‘Those  who  pretend  to  have  most  special 
knowledge  about  them  (i.e.  the  Vestal  Virgins)  assert  that  there 
are  set  there  two  jars  (7 rl0oc)  of  no  great  size,  of  which  the  one  is 
open  and  empty,  the  other  full  and  sealed  up,  and  neither  of  them 
may  be  seen  except  by  these  all-holy  virgins.  But  others  think 
that  this  is  false,  and  that  the  idea  arose  from  the  fact  that  the 
maidens  then  placed  most  of  their  sacred  things  in  two  jars,  and 
hid  them  underground  below  the  temple  of  Quiririus,  and  that  the 
place  even  now  is  called  from  that  by  the  title  Pithisai  (Doliola)/ 
We  have  two  other  notices  of  these  Doliola.  Varro4says:  ‘The 
place  which  is  called  Doliola  is  at  the  Cloaca  Maxuma,  where 
people  are  not  allowed  to  spit.  It  is  so  called  from  the  jars 
beneath  the  earth.  Two  accounts  are  given  of  these  jars :  some 


1  Space  forbids  the  discussion  of  the  whole  evolution  of  the  kerykeion.  It 
contains  elements  drawn  from  both  sceptre  and  rhabdos.  The  rhabdos  is  sometimes 
forked  like  a  divining  rod :  the  forks  were  entwined  in  various  shapes.  Bound  the 
rhabdos  a  snake,  symbol  of  the  underworld,  was  sometimes  curled  as  the  snake 
is  curled  round  the  staff  of  Aesculapius.  Ultimately  the  twisted  ends  of  the 
rhabdos  were  crystallized  into  curled  decorative  snakes.  In  like  fashion  the  frayed 
fringe  of  the  leather  aegis  of  Athene  is  misunderstood  and  rendered  as  snakes.  By 
the  t-ime  of  Eustathius,  kerykeion  and  rhabdos  are  not  clearly  differentiated. 

2  J.H.S .  xx.  p.  101.  »  Plut.  Fit.  Cam.  xx. 

4  Ling .  Lat.  5  §  157. 
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say  they  contain  the  bones  of  dead  bodies,  others  that  after  the 
death  of  Numa  Pompilius  certain  sacred  objects  (religiosa  quae- 
dam)  were  buried  there/  Festus1  gives  substantially  the  same 
account,  but  he  says  that  the  sacred  objects  were  buried  there 
when  the  Gauls  invaded  the  city. 

Of  jars  containing  'sacra*  we  have  in  Greece  no  knowledge, 
but  it  is  significant  to  find  that  Zeus,  who  was  the  heir  to  so 
much  antique  ritual,  had  on  his  threshold  in  Olympus  two  jars, 
one  containing  good  the  other  evil2: 

‘Jars  twain  upon  Zeus’  threshold  ever  stood; 

One  holds  his  gifts  of  evil,  one  of  good/ 

With  some  such  notion  as  that  of  the  Pithoigia  must  have 
been  connected  the  ceremony  of  the  opening  of  the  mundus  or 
round  pit  on  the  Palatine.  Festus8  tells  us  that  on  three  days 
in  the  year,  August  24,  October  5,  November  6,  the  lapis  maaalis 
that  covered  it  was  removed.  Varro,  quoted  by  Macrobius4,  adds : 

‘  when  the  mundus  is  open,  the  gate  of  the  doleful  underworld  gods 
is  open/ 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  ritual  of  each  of  the  several  days 
points  determinedly  ghost-wards.  The  names  in  each  case  admit 
at  least  of  chthonic  interpretation.  It  remains  to  examine  the 
collective  name  Anthesteria . 

The  ancients  sought  and  found  what  was  to  them  a  satisfactory 
etymology.  Istros,  writing  in  the  third  century  B.c.  and  quoted  by 
Harpocration,  says  that  Anthesterion  is  the  blossoming  month 
because  then  '  the  most  of  the  things  that  spring  from  the  earth 
blossom  forth6/  The  Etymologicon  Magnum 6  offers  an  easy-going 
alternative :  feast  and  month  bear  their  names  either  because  the 
earth  then  began  to  blossom,  or  because  they  offered  flowers  at 
the  festival. 

It  was  not  the  habit  of  those  days  to  trouble  about  'verb-stems’ 
and  '  nouns  of  the  agent  in  rrjp*  but  it  is  surprising  to  find  that 
the  dubious  guess  hazarded  by  Istros  should  have  passed  so  long 

1  Pauli  exceipta  ex  Lib .  Pomp .  Fesfc.  b.v.  doliola. 

*  Iliad  xxiv.  527 

Soioi  7 dp  re  irlOoi  KaraKelarat  iv  Aids  ovoip 
5i bpwv  oia  dlduxri  kclk&v  Itrcpo s  §e  e&iov. 

s  Feat.  154.  4  Macr.  Sat .  i.  16.  18. 

5  Harpocrat.  s.v.  ’Avdear.  6ia  t6  vXtiara  tCjv  4k  ttjs  yijs  &vOett>  t6tg. 

6  Etym .  Mag .  s.v.  Avdear^pia. 
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unchallenged  by  modem  science,  the  more  so  as  flowers  have  but 
a  general  and  accidental  connection  with  the  ritual  of  the  feast. 
Are  scholars  really  content  with  an  etymology  that  makes  of  the 
Anthesteria  the  festival  of  those  who  ‘  did  the  flowers 7  ? 

In  a  recent  paper  in  the  Hellenic  Journal 1  Dr  A.  W.  Verrall 
has  faced  the  difficulty  and  offered  a  new  solution.  The  names  of 
festivals,  he  points  out,  are  no  exception  to  the  rule  that  nouns  in 
Ttjpio  are  normally  formed  from  verb-stems  through  the  ‘noun  of 
the  agent’  in  ryp,  and  take  their  sense  from  the  action  described 
by  the  verb,  as  cmrypios,  Xvrr,p,o s,  fiovXeimjpiov.  In  like  fashion 
the  names  of  festivals  ending  in  rrjpia  describe  the  action  in  which 
the  ceremony  consisted,  or  with  which  it  was  chiefly  connected. 
Thus  dvak\i)Tijpia  is  a  feast  or  ceremony  of  dvanXycts,  dvasaXvir- 
rr,pta  of  dvaKdXvft<;  and  so  on.  Prima  facie  then  a  derivation 
of  Anthesteria  should  start  from  the  assumption  that  the  stem 
is  verbal 


‘But  we  need  not  assume  that  the  verbal  stem  is  dvdec- 
Perhaps  dvdec -  itself  needs  analysis;  and  for  the  first  syllable 
there  is  an  obviously  possible  origin  in  the  preposition  av -  (avd), 
of  which  so  many  examples  (e.g.  &v6epa  =  dvddepa)  are  preserved 
in  the  poets.  The  verb-stem  will  then  be  dec-,  which  is  in  fact  a 
verb-stem  and  has  more  than  one  meaning.  The  meaning  which 
would  perhaps  in  any  case  have  suggested  itself  first,  and  which 
now  seems  especially  attractive,  is  that  which  appears  in  the 
archaic  verb  OecacOai  or  diccacdai  to  pray  or  pray  for3,  and 
in  the  adjectives  iroXvffecTos  and  airodecTos.  Prayers  and  invo¬ 
cations  addressed  to  the  dead  were  a  regular  part  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings  by  which  they  were  brought  back  to  the  world  of  the  living. 
The  compound  dvadiccacdai  would,  after  the  analogy  of  dva/caXeiv 
and  the  like,  bear  the  sense  to  raise  by  prayer  or  to  recall  by 
prayer,  literally  “to  pray  up"  or  “pray  back.”  And  dvdecrypia, 
derived  from  dvadiccacdai,  would  be  the  feast  of  revocation,  the 
name,  as  usual,  signifying  the  action  in  which  the  ceremony  con¬ 
sisted  and  which  was  the  object  of  it3.’ 

In  connection  with  this  new  and  illuminating  etymology,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  even  in  their  misguided  derivation  from 
1  J.H.S.  xx.  115.  a  Qd  x  526 

3  My  view  of  the  primitive  significance  of  the  root  $c<r  which  is  oerharm 
toTe  ott&U TWophoriT’  aW*“  ^  when  we  come 
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avdos  the  ancients  themselves  lay  stress  not  so  much  on  the 
flowers  as  on  the  rising  up1 * 3 * * * *,  the  dvSetv  ex  ri j?  ygs.  Under  the 
word  “A vQeia  the  Etymologicon  Magnum  says  ‘a  title  of  Hera 
when  she  sends  up  (dvhjai)  fruits,’  where  there  seems  a  haunting 
of  the  true  meaning  though  none  of  the/orma. 

Dr  Verrall  declines  to  assert  positively  the  derivation  of 
Anthesteria  he  propounds,  but  a  second  philological  argument 
brings  certain  conviction.  Mr  R.  A.  Neil  suggests  that  the  root 
which  appears  in  Greet  as  6e<s  may  appear  as  fes  fer  in  Latin. 
This  gives  us  the  delightful  equation  or  rather  analogy  dv-detr- 
Ttjpia,  in-fer-iae.  Of  course  in/eriae  is  usually  taken  as  from 
inferi,  infra  etc.,  but  no  Latin  word  ought  to  have  medial /except 
when  preceded  by  a  separable  prefix.  To  make  certainty  more 
certain  we  have  the  Feralia,  the  festival  of  All  Souls,  kept  from 
the  13th  to  the  21st  of  the  month  of  Fe(b)ruary.  The  month  of 
purification  is  the  month  of  rites  to  the  dead,  in  a  word  purgation 
is  the  placation  of  souls.  This  is  true  for  Latin  and  Greek  alike 
and  will  emerge  more  clearly  when  we  come  to  study  in  detail  the 
ritual  of  the  month  of  February. 


Anthesterion  and  February. 

The  general  analogy  between  the  months  of  Anthesterion  and 
February,  and  the  fact  that  both  alike  were  unlucky  and  given 
over  to  the  service  of  the  dead,  was  clear  to  the  ancients  them¬ 
selves.  The  scholiast  on  Lucian’s  Timon 8,  commenting  on  the 
word  Diasia,  says:  ‘The  day  is  unlucky... there  were  among  the 
Greeks  certain  days  which  brought  with  them  complete  idleness 

1  Dr  Wuensch  in  his  instructive  pamphlet  Ein  Frnhlingsfest  awf  Malta  (Leipzig, 
1902)  discusses  a  spring  festival  of  the  dowering  of  beans  which  he  believes  to  be 
analogous  to  the  Anthesteria but  the  rites  practised  are  wholly  different.  Dr  Hiller 
von  Gaertringen  (Festschrift  filr  O.  Benndorf)  calls  attention  to  the  title  Anthister 
which  occurs  in  an  inscription  found  on  Thera,  but  the  inscription  is  of  the  second 
century  b.o.,  the  festival  of  the  ‘Anthesteria  *  was  celebrated  on  Thera,  as  indeed 
wherever  there  was  a  primitive  population,  and  Anthister  must  have  borrowed  rather 

than  lent  his  name. 

3  Archbishop  Eustathius  may  have  had  a  dim  consciousness  of  the  separable 
dva  when  he  says  dvOos  on  £k  tov  dvadteiP  vap^tcrat  Kara  crvyKoiriju. 

8  Schol.  ad  Luc.  Tim.  43  avotppds  i)  i)fUpa]...7)<rav  Trap’  EXXrjtriv  iifitpai  dvpa^lav 

doifyoijfxcvai  ttclvtos  /cal  apyLav,  as  dvotppdSas  ixd\ow.  4r  ra&rous  oi>84  irpoaehrep  dv  r/s 
Ttva,  ov84  tcadai ra£  <fAXo$  4vcjdypvro  tpiXtp,  d\\d  teal  rd  lepd  dxpwdruna  fa  airrois . 

tKaXeiro  54  ravra  avrois  Kara  top  <&evpovdpiop  fiijpa  ore  teal  iPTfryt^oP  rots  KwroxfioploiV 

xal  iras  ovtos  6  fity  dveiro  Karoixoptivots  /trrd  OTvyvbTTp-os  rrdvTWP  vpotbvTWP  4repou 

Tpbirop  5v  i cal  rd  Atdtna  OTvyvdi'Qvrts  rjyop  'Adypaioi. 
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and  cessation  of  business,  and  which  were  called  unlucky  (utto- 
<f>pd8es).  On  these  days  no  one  would  accost  any  one  else,  and 
friends  would  positively  have  no  dealings  with  each  other,  and 
even  sanctuaries  were  not  used.  These  times  were  so  accounted  on 
the  analogy  of  the  month  of  February,  when  also  it  was  the  custom 
to  sacrifice  to  those  below,  and  all  that  month  was  dedicated  to 
the  dead  and  accompanied  by  gloom,  everything  going  on  in  an 
unusual  fashion  just  as  the  Athenians  celebrated  the  Diasia  in 
gloom.’  Clearly  to  the  scholiast  the  Diasia  is  but  one  element 
of  a  month  given  over  to  the  dead. 

The  meaning  of  Anthesterion,  the  significance  of  its  ceremonies, 
have  been  effectively  overlaid  by  the  wine-god  and  his  flower 
garlands,  but  with  the  Romans  there  was  no  such  superposition 
and  consequently  no  misunderstanding.  They  clearly  realized  two 
things,  that  February  was  the  month  of  the  dead,  and  that  it  was 
the  month  of  purification.  Plutarch  in  his  Roman  Questions' 
asks  ‘Why  was  Decimus  Brutus  wont  to  sacrifice  to  the  dead 
in  December,  whereas  all  other  Romans  offered  libations  and  sacri¬ 
fices  to  the  dead  in  the  month  of  February  ?  *  In  his  twenty-fifth 
Question1 2,  while  discussing  the  reasons  why  the  days  following 
respectively  the  Calends,  Nones  and  Ides  of  each  month  were 
unlucky,  he  tells  us  that  the  Romans  ‘  used  to  consecrate  the  first 
month  of  the  year  to  the  Olympian  gods,  but  the  second  to  the 
gods  of  the  earth,  and  in  this  second  month  (February)  they  were 
wont  to  practise  certain  purifications  and  to  sacrifice  to  the  dead/ 
Athenaeus3  states  that  ‘Juba  the  Mauretanian  said  that  the  month 
of  February  was  so  called  from  the  terrors  of  the  lower  world,  with 
regard  to  means  taken  for  riddance  from  such  alarms  at  the  time 
when  the  winter  is  at  its  height,  and  it  is  the  custom  to  offer 
libations  to  the  dead  on  several  days/  Juba  the  Mauretanian  must 
have  known  quite  well  that  in  February  the  winter  was  not  at  its 
height.  He  states  correctly  the  fact  that  February  was  a  month 
devoted  to  ceremonies  for  the  riddance  of  terrors  from  the  under- 


1  Pint.  Q.  M.  xxxiv.  Sid  tI,  tQp  &\\ow  'Pwfxalup  ip  r<£  $ej3povapitp  (typl  irotovftipwp 
Xoas  Hal  ivayurjJLOvs  rots  Tedpi}tc6<r t,  A6ct/tos  BpoGros  (ti>s  K ittipwp  loripijKep)  ip  ry 
AeKe{J,fipl(p  tout’  Sir parrcp; 

2  Plufc.  Q.  JR.  xxv.  tup  pyjpQp  rbv  flip  irpCrrov' 0\v(mtIois  0eot$  Upm rap  top  Si  Sefrrepov 
XOovlots  ip  $  teal  KaOapfio «5s  rtvas  reXoGot  teal  rots  /carotxo/t&'ot?  ipaylfovcriv. 

8  A  then.  m.  53  p.  98  tSp  Si  fvqpa  toutop  k\rf9ijpal  (pycrtP  6  Maup6<nos  *I60as  airb  twp 
KCLTOvdaiu'P  <p6pwp  Kar^dvaipectu  twp  Seifidrav  ip  <p  row  xet/taMs  Am  t 6  dfcpLcubrcLTOP 
xal  idos  t6tg  rots  xarot^o/x^ots  ras  x««  iirupipeip  iroWats  ijfxipa ts. 
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world,  but  carelessly  adds  an  impossible  reason  for  the  selection  of 
this  particular  month. 

Ovid  is  of  all  witnesses  the  most  weighty  because  his  testimony 
is  in  part  unconscious.  In  the  opening  words  of  the  second  book 
of  the  Fasti \  after  an  invocation  to  Janus,  he  goes  straight  to  the 
question  of  what  the  Romans  meant  by  the  word  februum ;  he 
notes  that  the  term  was  applied  to  many  things,  wool,  a  branch 
from  a  piue-tree,  grain  roasted  with  salt,  and  finally  concludes  that 
'any  thing  by  which  the  soul  was  purged  was  called  by  his  rude 
ancestors  februum' 

‘Denique  quodcumque  est,  quo  pectora  nostra  piantur, 

Hoc  apud  intonsos  nomen  habebat  avos/ 

The  month  he  feels  sure  got  its  name  from  these  ‘februa*  or 
purifications,  but  he  asks  'was  it  because  the  Luperci  purified  all 
the  soil  with  the  strips  of  skin  and  accounted  that  a  purification 
or  atonement,  or  was  it  because  when  the  dies  ferales  were  accom¬ 
plished  then  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  dead  were  appeased  there 
was  a  season  of  purity?’ 

‘Mensis  ab  his  d ictus  secta  quia  pelle  Luperci 
Omne  solum  lustrant  idque  piamen  habent? 

Aut  quia  placatis  sunt  tempora  pura  scpulcris, 

Tunc  cum  ferales  praeteriere  dies?* 

Both  the  ceremonials,  the  Lupercalia  and  the  Feralia,  were, 
he  knows,  cathartic :  that  Fe(b)rua  and  Feralia  were  etymologically 
and  significantly  the  same  naturally  he  does  not  guess.  ’  Still  less 
could  he  conjecture  that  etymologically  February  and  Anthesterion 
are  in  substance  one. 

The  two  great  February  festivals2  to  which  Ovid  alludes  are  of 
course  the  Feralia  and  the  Lupercalia,  celebrated  respectively  on 
the  21st  and  15th  of  February. 

The  Feralia  was  but  the  climax  of  a  series  of  days  beginning 
on  Feb.  13th  and  devoted  to  ceremonies  of  the  worship  of  ancestors, 
Parentalia.  It  is  curious  that,  though  the  Lemuria  (May  9 — 13) 
were  marked  as  Nefasti,  none  of  the  days  of  the  Parentalia  were  so 
marked:  still  from  the  13th  to  the  21st  marriages  were  forbidden, 

1  Ovid,  Fasti  n.  19. 

-  The  ceremonies  of  the  Lupercalia  have  been  fully  discussed  by  Warde-Fowler, 
The  Homan  Festivals ,  p.  310,  and  very  fully  by  Mannhardt,  Mythologische  Forsck- 
ungent  p.  72. 
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temples  closed,  and  magistrates  appeared  without  their  insignia ; 
clearly  there  was  some  lingering  dread  of  ghosts  that  might  be 
-about.  Parentalia  and  Feralia  alike  were  ceremonies  wholly 
devoted  to  the  placation  of  ghosts. 

In  the  Lupercalia,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  purification  rather 
than  placation  that  is  the  prominent  feature  in  the  rites.  Much 
in  the  Lupercalia  is  obscure,  and  especially  the  origin  of  its  name, 
but  one  ritual  element  is  quite  certain.  Goats  and  a  dog  were 
sacrificed,  two  youths  girt  themselves  in  the  skins  of  the  slain 
goats,  they  held  in  their  hands  strips  of  the  hides  of  the  victims. 
They  ran  round  a  certain  prescribed  portion  of  the  city,  and  as 
they  ran  smote  the  women  they  met  with  the  strips  of  skin. 
These  strips  of  skin  were  among  the  things  known  as  februa, 
purifiers ,  and  by  their  purifying  power  they  became  fertility 
charms. 

‘Forget  not  in  your  speed,  Antonius, 

To  touch  Calpumia,  for  our  elders  say 
The  barren  touched  in  this  holy  chase 
Shake  off  their  sterile  curse1.’ 

There  has  been  much  needless  discussion  as  to  whether  in  cere¬ 
monies  where  striking  and  beating  occur  the  object  is  to  drive  out 
evil  spirits  or  to  stimulate  the  powers  of  fertility.  Primitive  man 
does  not  so  narrowly  scrutinize  and  analyse  his  motives.  To  strike 
with  a  sacred  thing,  whether  with  a  strip  of  skin  from  a  victim  or 
a  twig  fiom  a  holy  tree,  was  to  apply  what  the  savage  of  to-day 
would  call c  good  medicine/  Precisely  how  it  worked,  whether  by 
expulsion  or  impulsion,  is  no  business  of  his. 

When  the  Catholic  makes  the  sacred  sign  of  the  Cross  over 
his  food,  is  he,  need  he  be,  quite  clear  as  to  whether  he  does  it  to 
induce  good  or  to  exorcise  evil  ?  The  peasant  mother  of  to-day 
may  beat  her  boy  partly  with  a  view  to  stirring  his  dormant  moral 
impulses,  but  it  is  also,  as  she  is  careful  to  explain,  with  intent  to 
‘  beat  the  mischief  out  of  him/  In  the  third  Mime  of  Herondas3 
the  mother  is  explicit  as  to  the  expulsive  virtue  of  beating.  Her 
boy  is  a  gambler  and  a  dunce,  so  she  begs  the  schoolmaster  to 

‘Thrash  him  upon  his  shoulders  till  his  spirit, 

Bad  thing,  is  left  just  hovering  on  his  lips.’ 


1  Julius  Caesar ,  Act  i.  Sc.  2,  v,  6. 
9  Herond.  Mim .  m.  3. 
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She  is  in  the  usual  primitive  dilemma :  his  spirit  is  bad  but 
it  is  his  life;  it  is  kill  and  cure. 

The  strips  of  goat-skin  were  februa,1,  purifying,  and  thereby 
fertility  charms.  As  such  they  cast  sudden  illumination  on  the 
‘magic  fleece'  already  discussed.  The  animal  sacrificed,  be  it 
sheep  or  goat  or  dog,  is  itself  a  placation  to  ghosts  or  underworld 
powers ;  hence  its  skin  becomes  of  magical  effect :  the  deduction 
is  easy,  almost  inevitable.  The  primary  gist  of  the  sacrifice  is  to 
appease  and  hence  keep  off  evil  spirits ;  it  is  these  evil  spirits  that 
impair  fertility :  in  a  word  purification  is  the  placation  of  ghosts . 

The  question  ‘  What  was  purity  to  the  ancients  V  is  thus  seen  to 
be  answered  almost  before  it  is  asked.  Purity  was  not  spiritual  purity 
in  our  sense — that  is  foreign  to  any  primitive  habit  of  thought, 
nor  was  it  physical  purity  or  cleanliness — it  was  possible  to  be 
covered  from  head  to  foot  with  mud  and  yet  be  ceremonially  pure. 
But  so  oddly  does  the  cycle  of  thought  come  round,  that  the  purity 
of  which  the  ancients  knew  was ,  though  in  a  widely  different  sense, 
spiritual  purity,  i.e.  freedom  from  bad  spirits  and  their  maleficent 
influence.  To  get  rid  of  these  spirits  was  to  undergo  purification. 
In  the  month  of  February  and  Antbesterion  the  Roman  or  Greek 
might,  mutatis  mutandis ,  have  chanted  our  Lenten  hymn : 

‘Christian,  dost  thou  see  them 
On  the  holy  ground 
How  the  hosts  of  Midian 
Prowl  and  prowl  around? 

Christian,  up  and  smite  them!’ 

Till  the  coming  of  the  new  religion  of  Dionysos,  the  Greek 
notion  of  purity  seems  not  to  have  advanced  beyond  this  negative 
combative  attitude,  this  notion  of  spiritual  forces  outside  and 
against  them. 

The  question  yet  remains  ‘  Why  did  this  purification  need  to 
take  place  in  the  spring?'  The  answer  is  clear.  Why  did  our 
own  near  ancestors  have  spring  cleanings  ? 

‘Winter  rains  and  ruins  are  over 
And  all  the  season  of  snows  and  sins,... 

While  in  green  underwood  and  cover 
Blossom  by  blossom  the  Spring  begins' 

1  Serv.  ad  Verg.  Aen.  vnr,  343  nam  pellem  ipsam  capri  veteres  februum  vocabant. 
Varro  (Ling.  Lat.  vi.  13)  says  that /e&ruum  was  Sabine  for  purgamentum. 
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Winter  is  a  reckless  time  with  its  Christmas  and  its  Saturnalia. 
There  is  little  for  the  primitive  agriculturist  to  do  and  less  to 
fear.  The  fruits  of  the  earth  have  died  down,  the  gods  have  done 
their  worst.  But  when  the  dead  earth  begins  to  awake  and  put 
forth  bud  and  blossom,  then  the  ghosts  too  have  their  spring 
time,  then  is  the  moment  to  propitiate  the  dead  below  the  earth. 
Ghosts  were  placated  that  fertility  might  be  promoted,  fertility 
of  the  earth  and  of  man  himself. 

It  is  true  that  the  primitive  rites  of  February  and  Anthe- 
sterion,  of  Romans  and  Greeks,  were  in  the  main  of  '  riddance/ 
The  ghosts,  it  would  seem  from  the  ritual  of  the  Choes  and  Chy  troi, 
the  chewing  of  buckthorn,  anointing  with  pitch,  the  mandate  to 
depart,  were  feared  as  evil  influences  to  be  averted;  but  there 
is  curious  evidence  to  show  that  at  the  time  of  the  Anthesteria 
the  coming  of  the  ghosts  was  regarded  as  a  direct  promotion  of 
fertility.  Athenaeus1,  quoting  the  Commentaries  of  Hegesander* 
tells  us  of  a  curious  tradition  among  the  natives  of  Apollonia  in 
Chalkis.  'Around  Apollonia  of  Chalkidike  there  flow  two  rivers, 
the  Ammites  and  the  Olynthiacus  and  both  fall  into  the  lake  Bolbe. 
And  on  the  river  Olynthiacus  stands  a  monument  of  Olynthus, 
son  of  Herakles  and  Bolbe.  And  the  natives  say  that  in  the 
months  of  Elaphebolion  and  Anthesterion  the  river  rises  because 
Bolbe  sends  the  fish  apopyris  to  Olynthus,  and  at  that  season  an 
immense  shoal  of  fish  passes  from  the  lake  to  the  river  Olynthus. 
The  river  is  a  shallow  one,  scarcely  overpassing  the  ankles,  but 
nevertheless  so  great  a  shoal  of  the  fish  arrives  that  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  round  about  can  all  of  them  lay  up  sufficient  store  of  salt 
fish  for  their  needs.  And  it  is  a  wonderful  fact  that  they  never 
pass  by  the  monument  of  Olynthus.  They  say  that  formerly 
the  people  of  Apollonia  used  to  perform  the  accustomed  rites  to 
the  dead  in  the  month  of  Elaphebolion,  but  now  they  do  them 
in  Anthesterion,  and  that  on  this  account  the  fish  come  up  in 
those  months  only  in  which  they  are  wont  to  do  honour  to  the 
dead/  Here  clearly  the  dead  hero  is  the  source  of  national 
wealth,  the  honours  done  him  are  the  direct  impulsion  to  fertility. 
The  gloomy  rites  of  aversion  tend  to  pass  over  into  a  cheerful, 
hopeful  ceremonial  of  'tendance/ 

1  Athen.  vm.  11  p.  334  f.  2  3rd  cent.  b.o. 
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To  resume,  the  Anthesteria  was  primarily  a  Feast  of  All 
Souls:  it  later1  became  a  revel  of  Dionysos,  and  at  the  revel 
men  wreathed  their  cups  with  flowers,  but,  save  for  a  vague  and 
unscientific  etymology,  we  have  no  particle  of  evidence  that  the 
Anthesteria  was  ever  a  Feast  of  Flowers.  The  transition  from 
the  revocation  of  ghosts  with  its  dire  association  to  a  drunken 
revel  may  seem  harsh,  but  human  nature  is  always  ready  for  the 
shift  from  Fast  to  Feast,  witness  our  own  Good  Friday  holiday. 

The  Rittjal  of  'EvayurfioL 

In  the  light  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  spring  month  February 
and  Anthesterion,  it  is  now  possible  to  advance  a  step  in  the 
understanding  of  Greek  ritual  terminology  and  through  it  of 
Greek  religious  thought. 

In  the  first  chapter  the  broad  distinction  was  established 
between  sacrifice  to  the  Olympians  of  the  upper  air — sacrifice 
which  involved  communion  with  the  worshipper,  and  sacrifice  to 
chthonic  powers  which  forbade  this  communion — in  which  the 
sacrifice  was  wholly  made  over  to  the  object  of  sacrifice.  The 
first,  the  Olympian  sacrifice,  is  expressed  by  two  terms,  dveiv  and 
iepeveiv ;  the  second,  if  the  sacrifice  is  burnt,  by  oXofcavretv , 
and  as  will  presently  be  seen  by  also  more  generally 

by  the  term  ivayi&iv. 

As  regards  the  Olympian  terms,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say 
definitely  what  has  already  been  implied,  that  Qveiv  strictly  is 
applicable  only  to  the  portion  of  the  sacrifice  that  was  actually 
burnt  with  a  view  to  sublimation,  that  it  might  reach  the  gods 
in  the  upper  air;  whilst  Iepeveiv  applies  rather  to  the  portion 
unburnt,  which  was  sacred  indeed,  as  its  name  implies,  to  the 
gods,  but  was  actually  eaten  in  communion  by  the  worshipper. 
With  the  growing  prevalence  of  burnt  sacrifice  and  the  increasing 
popularity  of  the  Olympians  and  their  service,  the  word  dveiv 
came  to  cover  the  whole  field  of  sacrifice,  and  in  late  and  care¬ 
less  writers  is  used  for  any  form  of  sacrifice  burnt  or  unburnt 
without  any  consciousness  of  its  primary  meaning. 

The  term  iepeveiv  is  strictly  used  only  of  the  sacrifice  of  an 
animal ;  iepeiov  is  the  animal  victim.  Among  the  Homeric  Greeks 

1  That  the  religion  of  Dionysos  came  to  Greece  at  a  comparatively  late  date  will 
be  shown  in  Chapter  viii. 
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sacrifice  and  the  flesh  feast  that  followed  were  so  intimately  con¬ 
nected  that  the  one  almost  implied  the  other;  the  iepelov,  the 
animal  victim,  was  the  material  for  the  xpeohaurU,  the  flesh  feast. 
So  prominent  in  the  Homeric  mind  was  the  element  of  feasting 
the  worshipper  that  the  feast  is  sometimes  the  only  stated  object. 
Thus  Odysseus1  gives  command  to  Telemachus  and  his  thralls : 

‘Now  get  you  to  my  well-built  house,  the  best  of  all  the  swine 
Take  you  and  quickly  sacrifice  that  straightway  we  may  dine.’ 

Here  the  object  is  the  meal,  though  incidentally  sacrifice  to 
the  gods  is  implied.  It  is  not  that  on  the  occasion  of  sacrifice 
to  the  gods  man  solemnly  communicates,  but  that  when  man 
would  eat  his  fill  of  flesh  food  he  piously  remembers  the  gods 
and  burns  a  little  of  it  that  it  may  reach  them  and  incline  their 
hearts  to  beneficence. 

In  the  Homeric  sacrifice  there  is  communion,  but  not  of  any 
mystical  kind ;  there  is  no  question  of  partaking  of  the  life  and 
body  of  the  god,  only  of  dining  with  him.  Mystical  communion 
existed  in  Greece,  but,  as  will  be  later  seen,  it  was  part  of  the 
worship  of  a  god  quite  other  than  these  Homeric  Olympians, 
the  god  Dionysos. 


Before  we  leave  the  Upeiov, ,  the  animal  sacrificed  and  eaten, 
one  word  of  caution  is  necessary.  It  is  sometimes  argued  that 
animal  sacrifice,  as  contrasted  with  the  simpler  offerings  of  grain 
and  fruits,  is  the  mark  of  a  later  and  more  luxurious  social  state. 
Such  was  the  view  of  Porphyry2  the  vegetarian.  Flesh-eating  and 
flesh  sacrifice  is  to  him  the  mark  of  a  cruel  and  barbarous  licence. 
Such  too  was  the  view  of  Eustathius8.  In  commenting  on  the 
ovXoxvrac,  the  barley  grain  scattered,  he  says,  'after  the  offering 
of  barley  grain  came  sacrifices  and  the  eating  of  meat  at  sacrifices, 
because  after  the  discovery  of  necessary  foods  the  luxury  of  a 
meat  diet  and  imported  innovations  in  food  were  invented/  As  a 
generalization  this  is  false  to  facts  j  it  depends  on  the  environment 
of  a  race  whether  man  will  first  eat  vegetable  or  animal  food ;  but 
as  regards  the  particular  case  of  the  Greeks  themselves,  the  obser¬ 
vations  of  Porphyry  and  Eustathius  are  broadly  true.  The  primitive 


1  Od.  xxiv.  215 

feinvov  8*  dtrpa  avQv  tepefoaTe  8s  tis  &purros» 

3  Porph.  de  Abst.  iz.  passim. 

8  East,  ad  II.  i.  449  §  132  fterd  8k  tA  s  ovXox&ras  at  dvalat  Kcd  if  b  a  jurats  tcpeoxpayla 
oifrn  Kal  jAert  tt)v  tQjv  dvayKal<av  rpo<j>MV  etipeatv  if  rjjs  icpewSaurlas  voXvrfXeia  Kal  to 
rrjs  Tpocprfs  iirel<rp,KTov  evprjrai . 
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dwellers  in  Greece  and  round  the  Mediterranean  generally  lived 
mainly  on  vegetarian  diet,  diversified  by  fish,  and  the  custom  of 
flesh-eating  in  large  quantities  was  an  innovation  brought  from 
without1  (iirei&afcrov).  Athenaeus3  in  his  first  book  discusses  the 
various  kinds  of  food,  and  dwells  with  constant  astonishment  on 
the  flesh-eating  habits  of  the  Achaean  heroes  of  Homer.  He 
quotes  the  comic  poet  Eubulos  as  asking 

CI  pray  you,  when  did  Homer  ever  make 
An  Achaean  chief  eat  fish?  ’tis  always  flesh, 

And  roasted  too,  not  boiled.' 

Achaean  chiefs,  he  notes — and  in  this  they  resemble  their 
northern  descendants — ‘do  not  care  for  made-dishes,  kickshaws 
and  the  like.  Homer  sets  before  them  only  roast  meat,  and  for 
the  most  part  beef,  such  as  would  put  life  into  them,  body  and 
soul/  It  is  true  Athenaeus  is  arguing  about  the  simplicity  of  the 
Homeric  as  contrasted  with  later  Greek  life,  but  the  fact  he  states 
is  beyond  dispute,  i.e.  that  the  Homeric  diet  was  mainly  of  flesh 
and  unlike  the  vegetarian  and  fish  diet  of  the  ordinary  Greek. 
Given  a  flesh  diet  for  man,  and  the  sacrifice  of  flesh  to  the  gods  he 
makes  in  his  own  image  follows. 

The  terms  dvuv  and  iepevetv  belong  then  to  sacrifice  regarded 
as  a  feast;  it  remains  to  consider  the  term  ivory  Ifcw,  in  the  definition 
of  which  we  come,  I  think,  to  the  fullest  understanding  of  the 
ideas  of  the  lower  stratum  of  Greek  religion. 


First  it  is  necessary  to  establish  the  fact  that  in  usage  the 
terms  dv eiv  and  ivaryi&tv  are  clearly  distinguished.  A  passage  in 
Pausanias  is  for  this  purpose  of  capital  importance.  Pausanias  is 
visiting  a  sanctuary  of  Herakles  at  Sicyon.  He  makes  the  follow¬ 
ing  observations8:  ‘In  the  matter  of  sacrifice  they  are  accustomed 

1  Prof.  Ridgeway  ( Early  Age  of  Greece ,  vol.  r.  p.  524)  has  shown  (to  me 
conclusively)  that  these  Homeric  Achaean s  were  of  Celtic  origin  and  brought 
with  them  from  central  Europe  the  flesh-roasting  and  flesh-eating  habits  of  their 
northern  ancestors. 

3  Athen.  i.  46  p.  25. 

8  P.  m  10.  1  irrl  Si  rfi  dvalg.  rotdSe  SpSLp  poplfovai.  $a?<TT0v  ip  SikvuvLq.  \4yo v<rip 
i\0Apra  KaraXafieiP  *H peucXe?  <npas  As  yptot  ipaylfoprar  oCkoup  if^lov  Spau  oi '/Sip  6 
#ot<rros  rw p  aOr&p,  dXV  to  9e<p  OAetp.  teal  pup  £ti  &ppa  ol  ZiKV&piot  <r0d|avrcj  /cat  rote 
Hypovs  hrl  rod  pufioO  Kataapres  ri  pip  i<rdiov<np  cos  diro  lepclov  rd  Si  d/s  ijpwi  twp  KpewP 
ipayi^ovai.  That  the  distinction  between  dfcip  and  ipayt^eip  is  no  late  invention 
of  Pausanias  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  Herodotos  (n.  43)  uses  the  same  words  and 
draws  the  Bame  distinction  though  with  less  explicit  detail.  Speaking  of  HerakleB 
as  god  and  hero,  he  says :  rtp  pip  6.9a pdrtp  'OXupTitp  Si  tvupvplyp  duowri,  r<p  S'  iriptp 
to  ypuSC  ipaylfrovai. 
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to  do  as  follows.  They  say  that  Phaestos,  when  he  came  to 
Sicyon,  found  the  Sicyonians  devoting  offerings  to  Heracles  as  to 
a  hero.  But  Phaestos  would  do  nothing  of  the  kind,  but  Would 
sacrifice  to  him  as  to  a  god.  And  even  now  the  Sicyonians,  when 
they  slay  a  lamb  and  burn  the  thighs  upon  the  altar,  eat  a  portion 
of  the  flesh  as  though  it  were  a  sacrificial  victim,  and  another  part 
of  the  flesh  they  make  over  as  to  a  hero.’  The  passage  is  not 
easy  to  translate,  because  we  have  no  English  equivalent  for 
evayi^uv.  I  have  translated  the  word  by  ‘devote’  because  it 
connotes  entire  dedication — part  of  the  sacrifice  is  shared,  eaten 
by  the  worshipper  in  common  with  Heracles  regarded  as  a  god,  the 
other  part  is  utterly  consecrated  to  Heracles  as  a  hero ;  it  is  dead 
men’s  food.  Pausanias,  who  is  often  careless  in  his  use  of  Oveiv, 
here  carefully  marks  the  distinction.  The  victim  is  an  animal: 
part  of  it  is  offered  to  an  Olympian — that  portion  is  shared ;  part 
of  it  is  offered,  like  the  offerings  at  the  Ghytroi,  to  no  Olympian, 
but  to  a  ghost,  and  of  that  portion  no  man  eats. 

A  second  passage  from  Pausanias  adds  a  further  element  of 
differentiation.  At  Megalopolis,  Pausanias  visited  a  sanctuary  of 
the  Eumenides.  Of  their  ritual  he  speaks  as  follows1 :  ‘  They  say 
that  when  these  goddesses  would  drive  Orestes  mad  they  appeared 
to  him  black,  but  that  after  he  had  bitten  off  his  finger  they 
seemed  to  him  white,  and  his  senses  returned  to  him,  and  there¬ 
fore  he  made  over  an  offering  to  the  black  goddesses  to  turn  away 
their  wrath,  but  to  the  white  ones  he  did  sacrifice.’ 

Language  and  ritual  could  scarcely  speak  more  plainly  :  6veiv 
is  to  the  Olympians,  a  joyous  thanksgiving  to  gods  who  are  all 
white  and  bright,  beneficent,  of  the  upper  air;  ivayifav  is  to  those 
below,  who  are  black  and  bad  and  malignant :  Oveiv  is  for  depairela, 
tendance ;  ivayi&iv  for  airoTpoirr},  riddance. 

The  distinction  between  the  two  forms  of  ritual  having  been 
thus  definitely  established,  it  remains  to  examine  more  closely  the 
word  ivtvyi&iv  and  the  ritual  it  expresses,  that  of  the  dead — a  ritual 
which,  it  must  at  this  point  be  remembered,  is  also  concerned 
with  purification. 

The  word  ivayi&iv  can  only  mean  the  making  of  or  dealing 

*  vm.  34.  3  real  oOtu  rats  pin  (ran  /tcXafoats)  iffiyimv,  ivvrpivuv  rb  whviiM 
avruv,  reus  ci  edvae  rats  XevKais. 
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with  something  that  is  of  the  nature  of  an  0709,  or,  as  the  word 
sometimes  appears,  a  £709.  It  did  not  escape  that  acute  observer 
of  man  and  his  language.  Archbishop  Eustathius1 *,  that  this  word 
and  its  cognate  #7109,  holy,  had  in  ancient  days  a  double 
significance,  that  holy  was  not  only  pure  but  also  polluted ;  this, 
he  says,  ‘is  on  account  of  the  double  meaning  of  #709/  To  put 
the  matter  into  modern  phraseology,  S709  is  the  thing  that  is 
taboo,  the  thing  consecrated  to  the  gods,  and  hence  forbidden  to 
man,  the  thing  ‘devoted/  The  word  lies  deep  down  in  the  ritual 
of  ancient  sacrifice  and  of  ancient  religious  thought;  it  is  the 
very  antithesis  of  communion ;  it  is  tinged  with,  though  not  quite 
the  equivalent  of,  expiation. 

Fortunately  we  are  not  left  to  conjecture  as  to  what  was  the 
precise  nature  of  the  ceremonies  covered  by  the  word  ivayi&iv. 
We  know  what  was  done,  though  we  have  no  English  word  fully 
to  express  that  doing.  This  fact  may  well  remind  us  that  we  have 
lost  not  only  the  word  but  the  thought,  and  must  be  at  some  pains 
to  recover  it.  In  the  discussion  that  follows  no  translation  of 
evayi&iv  will  be  attempted:  I  shall  frankly  use  the  Greek  word 
and  thereby  avoid  all  danger  from  misleading  modern  conno¬ 
tations3. 

Quite  accidentally,  in  the  middle  of  a  discourse  on  the  various 
sorts  of  soap  and  washing  basins,  Athenaeus3 * * * *  has  preserved  for  us 
a  record  of  the  exact  ritual  of  evaytafioL  After  stating  that  the 
word  anroPLirTpov,  washing  off,  is  applied  alike  to  the  water  in 
which  either  feet  or  hands  are  washed,  he  goes  on  to  note  that  the 


1  East,  ad  II,  xxm.  429,  1357.  59  oOreo  teal  ay  10$  irapk  rots  iraXatots  ou  fxbvov  b 

teaSapos  dXXd  ical  b  puapos  oia  rb  tou  ayovs  BnrXbarjfxov. 

3  I  do  not  deny  that  the  word  can  be  translated  if  we  are  content  to  vary  our 
rendering  in  each  various  case.  In  the  passages  already  discussed  *  devote ’  is 
perhaps  a  fair  equivalent,  because  the  contrast  emphasized  is  with  a  sacrifice 

shared.  Sometimes  the  word  may  be  rendered  simply  ‘sacrifice  to  the  dead*, 
sometimes  ‘purificatory  sacrifice’,  sometimes  ‘expiatory  sacrifice’.  No  one  word 
covers  the  whole  field.  It  is  this  lost  union  of  many  diverse  elements  that  has 
to  be  recovered  and  is  nameless. 

3  Athen.  ix.  78  p.  409  E  ff.  Idlm  8b  teaXeirai  irap*  ’AOypalois  dirbvipifxa  iirl  tQv  efe 
rifity  rots  vctcpois  yivofUvwv  ical  iirl  tup  robs  ipayeis  KaQaipbvriav  d>s  teal  KXctdrjfios  ip  Tip 
imypatpopivip  ’EfriyTp-iKip,  UpoOeis  yap  ircpl  ipayurpMv  y pdipa  rd8em  “"O pv£at  fibOvvov 
7 rpbs  iffiripap  tou  ar^fiaros,  "Biretra  irapa  top  fibQvvov  Trpbs  imripav  fiXiire,  tibup  xard^ee, 
XiyiDP  rd5e*  ‘'Tpuv  diroptfifia  o Is  xpty  ^al  ols  Bipus.9  "E7rara  avdis  fxupov  /card^ce.” 

HapiOero  ravra  ical  A (ap&Beos  <f>d<nctap  tea  1  ip  rots  Evirarpi8u>v  irarplois  TaSe  yeypdipBai 

irepi  tt)$  tG>v  Ikctup  KaOdpceus,  "Eirctr’  dirouixf/dfiepos  aMs  teal  oi  aXXoi  ol  mrXayxv  evovres, 

tidbjp  Xafibip  xddatpe  dtrbv t8  aljia  tou  teadatpopivou  teal  /terd  rb  dirbptpifia  dpatetpijaar 

els  rafob  gyxee. 
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word  dvrovififia,  ‘  offscouring/  slightly  different  in  form  but  sub¬ 
stantially  the  same  in  meaning,  has  among  the  Athenians  a  technical 
ritual  usage.  ‘The  term  airovippa  is  specially  applied  to  the 
ceremonies  in  honour  of  the  dead  and  to  those  that  take  place  in  the 
purification  of  the  polluted /  The  word  translated  ‘  polluted  *  is 
evar/els,  ie.  under  or  in  a  state  of  0709.  He  then  proceeds  to  quote 
from  a  lost  treatise  on  ceremonies  of  evayio-fio^  the  exact,  details 
of  the  ritual.  *  Kleidemos,  in  his  treatise  called  Exegeticus,  writes 
on  the  subject  of  ivayicr/iol  as  follows :  “Dig  a  trench  to  the  west 
of  the  tomb.  Then,  look  along  the  trench  towards  the  west,  pour 
down  water,  saying  these  words :  A  purification  for  you  to  whom  it 
is  meet  and  right.  Next  pour  down  a  second  time  myrrh.” 
Dorotheos  adds  these  particulars,  alleging  that  the  following 
prescription  is  written  also  in  the  ancestral  rites  of  the  Eupatridae 
concerning  the  purification  of  suppliants:  “Next  having  washed 
himself,  and  the  others  who  had  disembowelled  the  victim  having 
done  the  same,  let  him  take  water  and  make  purification  and 
wash  off  the  blood  from  the  suppliant  who  is  being  purified, 
and  afterwards,  having  stirred  up  the  washing,  pour  it  into  the 
same  place”/ 

The  conjoint  testimony  of  the  two  writers  is  abundantly  clear: 
either  alone  would  have  left  us  in  doubt  as  to  the  real  gist  of  the 
ceremony.  Kleidemos  tells  us  that  it  was  addressed  to  the  dead ; 
the  trench  near  the  tomb,  the  western  aspect  of  the  setting  sun, 
the  cautious  formulary,  ‘To  you  to  whom  it  is  meet  and  right/  all 
tell  the  same  tale.  It  is  safest  not  even  to  name  the  dead,  lest 
you  stir  their  swift  wrath.  But  Kleidemos  leaves  us  in  the  dark 
as  to  why  they  want  an  aTrovtfifia,  ‘an  offscouring/  water  defiled ; 
why  will  not  pure  water  or  water  and  myrrh  suffice  ?  Dorotheos 
supplies  the  clue — those  who  have  slain  the  victim  wash  the  blood 
from  their  hands  and  wash  it  off  him  who  has  been  purified !,  and 
then  stirring  it  all  up  pour  it  into  the  trench.  The  ghost  below 
demands  the  blood  of  the  victim  washed  off  from  the  polluted 
suppliant:  when  the  ghost  has  drunk  of  this,  then,  and  not  till 
then,  there  is  placation  and  purification. 

That  the  ghost  should  demand  the  blood  of  the  victim  is 
natural  enough;  the  ghosts  in  the  Nekuia  of  the  Odyssey  ‘drink 
the  black  blood*  and  thereby  renew  their  life ;  but  in  ceremonies  of 
purification  they  demand  polluted  water,  the  ‘offscourings/  and 
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why?  The  reason  is  clear.  The  victim  is  a  surrogate  for  the 
polluted  suppliant,  the  blood  is  put  upon  him  that  he  may  be 
identified  with  the  victim,  the  ghost  is  deceived  and  placated. 
The  ghost  demands  blood,  not  to  satisfy  a  physical  but  so  to  speak 
a  spiritual  thirst,  the  thirst  for  vengeance.  This  thirst  can  only 
be  quenched  by  the  water  polluted,  the  ‘offscourings’1  of  the 
suppliant. 

The  suppliant  for  purification  in  the  ritual  just  described  was 
identified  with  the  victim,  or  rather  perhaps  we  should  say  the 
victim  with  the  suppliant,  by  pouring  over  the  suppliant  the 
victim’s  blood.  There  were  other  means  of  identification.  It  has 
already  been  seen  (p.  27)  that  the  suppliant  sometimes  put  on  the 
whole  skin  of  the  victim,  sometimes  merely  stood  with  his  foot  on 
the  fleece.  Another  and  more  attenuated  form  of  identification  was 
the  wearing  of  fillets,  i.e.  strands  of  wool  confined  at  intervals  by 
knots  to  make  them  stronger.  Such  fillets  were  normally  worn  by 
suppliants  and  by  seers :  the  symbolism  for  suppliants  is  obvious, 
for  seers  evident  on  a  closer  inspection.  The  seer  himself  was 
powerless,  but  he  could  by  the  offering  of  a  sacrifice  to  ghosts  or 
heroes  invoke  the  mantic  dead ;  he  wears  the  symbols  of  this 
sacrifice,  the  wreath  and  the  fillets.  Later  their  significance  was 
forgotten,  and  they  became  mere  symbols  of  office.  The  omphalos 
at  Delphi,  itself  a  mantic  tomb,  was  covered  with  a  net-work  of 
wool-fillets,  renewed  no  doubt  at  first  with  the  offering  of  each 
new  victim,’ later  copied  in  stone2 *,  but  always  the  symbol  of 
recurring  sacrifice. 

The  dread  ceremonial  of  tvayiafios  in  its  crudest,  most 
barbarous  form,  is  very  clearly  shown  on  the  vase-painting  in 
fig.  8,  from  a  ‘  Tyrrhenian  '  amphora  now  in  the  British 
Museum8.  The  scene  depicted  is  the  sacrifice  of  Polyxena  on  the 
tomb  of  Achilles.  In  the  Hecuba  of  Euripides4,  Neoptolemos 
takes  Polyxena  by  the  hand  and  leads  her  to  the  top  of  the 


1  Hesych.  \ovrp6v*  rb  fivirapov  0 8tap  ifyow  dirbui/ifia, 

2  BuU.  de  Corr.  Hell .  xxnr.  p.  258. 

8  Published  by  Mr  H.  B.  Walters,  J.H.S.  xvm.  1898,  p.  281,  pi.  xv.  The  class 
of  vases  known  sometimes  as  ‘Tyrrhenian,*  sometimes  as  Corintho- Attic,  all  belong 
to  the  same  period,  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  b.c.,  and  are  apparently 
from  the  same  workshop. 

4  Eur.  Bee .  535. 
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mound,  pours  libations  to  his  father,  praying  him  to  accept  the 
‘soothing  draughts/  and  then  cries 

‘Come  thou  and  drink  the  maiden’s  blood 
Black  and  unmixed.’ 

In  the  centre  of  the  design  in  fig.  8  is  the  omphalos-shaped 
grave1,  which  is  in  fact  the  altar.  Right  over  it  the  sacrifice  takes 


Fig.  8 


place.  Neoptolemos,  as  next  of  kin  to  the  slain  man,  is  the 
sacrificer;  Polyxena,  as  next  of  kin  to  the  slayer,  is  the  sacrifice. 
The  ghost  of  the  slain  man  drinks  her  blood  and  is  appeased,  and 
thereby  the  army  is  purged. 

The  blood  only  is  offered  to  the  ghost — the  blood  is  the  life, 
and  it  is  vengeance,  not  food,  the  ghost  cries  for.  It  is  so  with  the 
Erinyes,  who  are  but  angry  ghosts2 3;  when  they  hunt  Orestes  they 
cry8, 

‘The  smell  of  human  blood  smiles  wooingly.’ 

Earth  polluted  has  drunk  a  mother’s  blood,  and  they  in  turn 
‘Will  gulp  the  living  gore  red  from  his  limbs4.’ 

When  the  ghost  of  Achilles  has  drunk  the  fresh  blood  of  the 
maiden  her  body  will  be  burnt,  not  that  it  may  rise  as  a  sweet 
savour  to  the  gods  above,  but  as  a  holocaust;  it  is  a  OvaLa 

1  Omphalos  and  tomb  are  in  intent  the  same,  see  J.II.S.  xix.  p.  225. 

3  The  genesis  of  the  Erinys  is  discussed  later,  in  Chapter  v. 

3  Aesch.  Eum.  253.  <  Aesch.  Eum .  264. 
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aSairo?,  a  sacrifice  without  feast.  It  will  be  burnt  on  the  low- 
lying  eschara  or  portable  hearth  that  stands  on  the  grave.  The 
eschara  was  by  the  ancients  clearly  distinguished  from  the  altar 
proper,  the  /3a>/xd?.  The  eschara ,  says  the  scholiast  on  the 
Phoenissae 1  of  Euripides,  is  ‘accurately  speaking  the  trench  in  the 
earth  where  they  offer  evayio-fioi  to  those  who  are  gone  below;  the 
altar  is  that  on  which  they  sacrifice  to  the  heavenly  gods.’ 

Porphyry2 3,  who  is  learned  in  ritual  matters,  draws  the  same 
distinction.  *  To  the  Olympian  gods  they  set  up  temples  and 
shrines  and  altars,  but  to  the  Earth-gods  and  to  heroes,  escharas, 
while  for  those  below  the  earth  there  are  trenches  and  megara.’ 

It  is  on  an  eschara  that  Clytaemnestra  does  her  infernal  service 
to  the  Erinyes8.  She  cries  to  them  in  bitter  reproach : 

‘How  oft  have  ye  from  out  my  hands  licked  up 
Wineless  libations,  sober  offerings, 

And  on  the  hearth  of  fire  banquets  grim 
By  night,  an  hour  unshared  of  any  god!* 

Her  ritual  was  the  ritual  of  the  underworld  abhorred  of  the 
Olympians. 

The  eschara  on  which  the  holocaust  to  the  underworld  gods  is 
burnt  lies  low  upon  the  ground;  the  /Sm/xo?,  the  altar  of  the 
Olympians,  rises  higher  and  higher  heavenwards.  There  is  the 
like  symbolism  in  the  actual  manner  of  the  slaying  of  the  victim. 
Eustathius4,  in  commenting  on  the  sacrifice  of  Chryses  to  Phoebus 
Apollo,  when  they  ‘drew  back  the  victims’  heads,’  says  ‘  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  Greeks,  for  if  they  are  sacrificing  to  those 
above  they  bend  back  the  neck  of  the  sacrificial  animal  so  that  it 
may  look  away  towards  the  sky,  but  if  to  heroes  or  to  the  dead  in 
general  the  victim  is  sacrificed  looking  downwards.’  Eustathius5 
again  says  of  the  prayer  of  Achilles,  ‘by  looking  heavenwards  he 
expresses  vividly  whither  the  prayer  is  directed,  for  Achilles  is  not 
praying  to  Zeus  of  the  underworld,  but  to  Zeus  of  the  sky.’  The 
Christian  of  to-day,  though  he  believes  his  God  is  everywhere,  yet 

1  Scbol.  ad  Ear.  Phoen.  284  8tatf>ipei  ficjfibs  teal  4<rx&pa.  ad  274  i<rx£pa  f^v  Kvptws 

6  ini  riji  yiji  (366  pos  £v6a  ivaylfavcri  rots  K&rta  ipxopAvoiSy  (3u)pos  84  iv  <p  6uov<n  rots 
eirovpavlo is  Beois. 

3  Porph.  de  antr.  nymph.  8  rots  ph  )0\vpiilois  Beoh  vaofc  re  Kal  48rj  teal  Popovs 
iSpfoatnro,  xfoWots  84  Kal  ypwaiv  4<rxdpas ,  imoxOovlots  84  fidBpovs  teal  piyapa.  The 
megara  will  be  discussed  later  (p.  125). 

3  Aesch.  Bum.  106. 

4  Eustath.  ad  II.  i.  459  §  134. 


6  Eustath.  §  1057,  37. 
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uplifts  his  hands  to  pray.  For  the  like  reason  the  victim  for  the 
dead  was  black  and  that  for  the  Olympians  frequently  white ;  that 
for  the  dead  sacrificed  at  the  setting  of  the  sun,  that  for  the 
Ouranians  at  the  dawn1.  Upon  certain  holocausts,  as  has  already 
been  seen,  the  sun  might  not  look. 

The  ritual  of  the  evcuyio-fioi  is  then  of  purgation  by  placation 
of  the  spirits  of  the  underworld.  The  extreme  need  of  primitive 
man  for  placation  is  from  the  stain  of  bloodshed  ;  purgation  from 
this  stain  is  at  first  only  obtained  by  the  offering  of  the  blood  of 
the  murderer  himself,  then  by  the  blood  of  a  surrogate  victim 
applied  to  him. 

It  is,  I  think,  probable  that  at  the  back  of  many  a  mytho¬ 
logical  legend  that  seems  to  us  to  contain  what  we  call  ‘human 
sacrifice'  there  lies,  not  the  slaying  of  a  victim  for  the  pleasure  of 
a  Moloch-like  god,  but  simply  the  appeasement  of  an  angry  ghost. 
So  long  as  primitive  man  preserves  the  custom  of  the  blood-feud, 
so  long  will  he  credit  his  dead  kinsman  with  passions  like  his 
own. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  some  further  details 
of  the  ritual  terminology  of  ivayiapoi  as  contrasted  with  that  of 
the  service  of  the  Olympians. 

The  sacrifice  burnt  that  the  Olympians  may  eat  of  it  is  6vpa, 
the  thing  burned  to  smoke;  the  sacrificial  victim  slain  to  be  eaten 
by  the  worshipper  is  lepeiov,  the  holy  thing;  the  victim  slain  for 
placation  and  purification  is  by  correct  authors  called  by  another 
name,  it  is  a  cr(pdyiov,  a  thing  slaughtered.  The  word  explains 
itself :  it  is  not  the  sacrifice  burnt,  not  the  sacred  thing  killed 
and  carved  for  a  meal,  but  simply  the  victim  hacked  and  hewn  to 
pieces.  Such  a  victim  was  not  even  necessarily  skinned.  Of  what 
use  to  carefully  flay  a  thing  doomed  to  utter  destruction  ?  In  the 
Electra  of  Euripides2  the  old  man  describes  such  a  acjidr/tov : 

*1  saw  upon  the  pyre  with  its  black  fleece 
A  sheep,  the  victim,  and  fresh  blood  outpoured.* 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection  that  the  word 
<r<f)drfiov  is  always  used  of  human  victims,  and  of  such  animals  as 

1  Schol.  ad  Apoll.  Kbod.  i.  687  rots  fxkv  ovv  KaTOixofi&ois  ws  vepl  ijAlov  6v(t/ms 
ipaylfova t  rots  Si  ovpavidats  imb  2ta,  avariWovTos  rod 

»  Eur.  EL  514. 
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were  in  use  as  surrogates.  The  term  is  applied  to  all  the  famous 
maiden-sacrifices  of  mythology.  Ion1  asks  Creousa : 

‘And  did  thy  father  sacrifice  thy  sisters?1 
And  Creousa  with  greater  ritual  precision  makes  answer : 

‘He  dared  to  slay  them  as  sphagia  for  the  land.’ 

As  a  <r$ayiov  Polyxena2  is  slain  on  the  tomb  of  Achilles ;  she 
dies  as  an  atonement,  a  propitiation,  as  *  medicine  of  salvation/ 

The  normal  and  most  frequent  use  of  <r<j>dyia  was,  as  in  the 
case  of  ivayiapot  in  general,  for  purification  by  placation.  In 
stress  of  great  emergency,  of  pestilence,  of  famine,  and  throughout 
historical  times  at  the  moment  before  a  battle,  o-<j>dyia  were 
regularly  offered.  They  seem  to  have  been  carried  round  or 
through  the  person  or  object  to  be  purified.  Athenaeus3  records 
an  instructive  instance.  The  inhabitants  of  Kynaetho,  a  village  in 
Arcadia,  neglected  the  civilizing  influences  of  dancing  and  feasting, 
and  became  so  savage  and  impious  that  they  never  met  except  for 
the  purpose  of  quarrelling.  They  perpetrated  at  one  time  a  great 
massacre,  and  after  this,  whenever  their  emissaries  came  to  any 
other  of  the  Arcadian  cities,  the  citizens  by  public  proclamation 
bade  them  depart,  and  the  Mantineans  after  their  departure  made 
a  purification  of  the  city,  *  leading  the  slaughtered  victims  round 
the  whole  circuit  of  the  district/ 

As  purifications  the  use  of  a<f>dyia  needs  no  further  comment. 
It  is  less  obvious  at  first  why  <T<f>dyta  were  always  employed  in  the 
taking  of  oaths.  The  expression  t epvetv  o-cfrayca  is  the  equivalent 
of  the  familiar  r&fivetv  optua .  In  the  Suppliants  of  Euripides4 
Athene  says  to  Theseus: 

‘Hearken  whereinto  thou  must  cut  the  sphagia / 

She  then  bids  him  write  the  oaths  in  the  hollow  of  a  tripod- 
cauldron  and  afterwards  cut  the  throats  of  the  victims  into  the 
cauldron,  thus  clearly  identifying  the  oaths  and  the  blood. 

1  Eur.  Ion  277 

10.  irartp  ads  £&v<re  <rvyy6yov$; 

KP.  £t\t)  Trpb  yatas  <r<pdyta  rrapOivovs  KTavav. 

2  Eur.  Hec.  121  rdfiptp  <r<f>dytov. 

3  Athen.  xiv.  22,  p.  626  Kadappbv  Trjs  tt&Kcojs  iirot^aavTo  <r<pdyta  ireptdyovTes  KVK\tp 
T7JS  xtfytt?  drra<njs. 

4  Eur.  Supp.  1296  iv  tp  Se  Tifivetv  <r<pdyta  \pi)  <r’  fxov . 
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In  the  ordinary  ritual  of  the  taking  of  oaths,  the  oath-taker 
actually  stood  upon  the  pieces  of  the  slaughtered  animal.  Pausanias1, 
on  the  road  between  Sparta  and  Arcadia,  came  to  a  place  called 
‘Horse's  Tomb/  There  Tyndareus  sacrificed  a  horse  and  made 
Helen's  suitors  take  an  oath,  causing  them  to  stand  on  the  cut-up 
pieces  of  the  horse, — having  made  them  take  the  oath,  he  buried  the 
horse.  At  Stenyclerum2  in  Messenia  was  another  monument,  called 
‘  Boar's  Monument,'  where  it  was  said  Herakles  had  given  an  oath 
to  the  sons  of  Neleus  on  the  cut  pieces  of  a  boar.  Nor  is  the 
custom  of  swearing  on  the  cut  pieces  recorded  only  by  mythology. 
In  the  Bouleuterion  at  Elis  was  an  image  of  Zeus, ‘  of  all  others,' 
says  Pausanias8,  ‘  best  fitted  to  strike  terror  into  evildoers.'  Its 
surname  was  Horkios,  He  of  the  Oath.  Near  this  image  the 
athletes,  their  fathers,  brothers,  and  trainers  had  to  swear  on  the 
cut  pieces  of  a  boar  that  they  would  be  guilty  of  no  foul  play  as 
regarded  the  Olympian  games.  Pausanias  regrets  that  he  ‘  forgot 
to  ask  what  they  did  with  the  boar  after  the  oath  had  been  taken 
by  the  athletes.’  He  adds,  *  With  the  men  of  old  days  the  rule  was 
as  regards  a  sacrificial  animal  on  which  an  oath  had  been  taken 
that  it  should  be  no  more  accounted  as  eatable  for  men.  Homer,' 
he  says,  ‘shows  this  clearly,  for  the  boar  on  the  cut  pieces  of  which 
Agamemnon  swore  that  Briseis  had  not  been  partner  of  his  bed  is 
represented  as  being  cast  by  the  herald  into  the  sea: 

“He  spake  and  with  the  pitiless  bronze  he  cut 
The  boar’s  throat,  and  the  boar  Talthybios  whirled, 

And  in  the  great  wash  of  the  hoary  sea 
He  cast  it  to  the  fish  for  food4.” 

This  in  ancient  days  was  their  custom  about  such  matters.' 

The  custom  of  standing  on  the  fragments  of  the  victim  points 
clearly  to  the  identification  of  oath-taker  and  sacrifice.  The  victim 

1  P.  in.  20.  9.  2  P.  iv;  15.  8. 

3  P.  v.  24.  10  rots  ye  dpxcuvripOLs  iirl  lepdtp  rjp  1 <ca0e(rnjtcds  i<p*  $  res  opKtov  iiroti foaro 
ixrjdi  iSibdtfiop  dvai  tout7  £ti  avdp&Try.  Strictly  speaking  Pausanias  ought  to  have 
written  ^7t2  <r<payltp,  but  his  meaning  is  sufficiently  clear,  r6fua  are  actually  c<pdyia.y 
not  lepe ta.  Eustathius,  in  discussing  the  sacrifice  of  Odysseus  to  the  ghosts  in  the 
Nekuia,  makes  the  following  statement:  6tl  'Ofitfpov  cMptos  ieprjta  tcL  &»  "Ac Sou 
<r<pdyta  iirl  x°V  vcKpwv  <pa<rlv  ol  iraXatol  ouk  6p$Qs  elprjtrOai  rouro,  &rl  ydp  vacpwv  r6fud 
<j><i<n  Kal  gvTofxa,  M  Si  0e Qp  lepe ta.  Pausanias  in  the  passage  cited  above  (m.  20.  9) 
uses  Ovetv  where  acpayi&fcffdai  would  be  more  correct.  He  makes  a  sort  of  climax 
of  confusion  when,  in  describing  the  ritual  of  the  hero  Amphiaraos,  he  says 
(i.  84.  5) :  iurl  Si  Kaddpatou  ry  detp  6vetut  when  he  should  have  said  r<£  rjpwt 
atbayidfreffdai. 

*  II  xix.  205. 
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was  hewn  in  bits ;  so  if  the  oath-taker  perjure  himself  will  he  be 
hewn  in  bits :  the  victim  is  not  eaten  but  made  away  with,  utterly 
destroyed,  devoted ;  a  like  fate  awaits  the  oath-breaker :  the  oath 
becomes  in  deadly  earnest  a  form  of  self-imprecation. 

Still  less  obvious  is  it  why  sacrifices  to  the  winds  should 
uniformly  have  taken  the  form  of  <r<f>ayia  rather  than  iepeta.  At 
first  sight  the  winds  would  appear  to  be  if  anything  Ouranian 
powers  of  the  upper  air,  yet  it  seems  that  sacrifices  to  the  winds 
were  buried,  not  burnt. 

What  astonished  Pausanias1  more  than  anything  else  he  saw 
at  Methana  in  Troezen  was  a  ceremony  for  averting  the  winds. 
*  A  wind  called  Lips,  which  rushes  down  from  the  Saronic  gulf, 
dries  up  the  tender  shoots  of  the  vine.  When  the  squall  is  upon 
them  two  men  take  a  cock,  which  must  have  all  its  feathers  white, 
tear  it  in  two,  and  run  round  the  vines  in  opposite  directions,  each 
of  them  carrying  one  half  of  the  cock.  When  they  come  back  to 
the  place  they  start  from  they  bury  the  cock  there.  This  is  the 
device  they  have  invented  for  counteracting  Lips.  I  myself,’ 
he  adds,  *  have  seen  the  people  keeping  off  hail  by  sacrifices  and 
incantations/  The  Methanian  cock  is  a  typical  a^ayiov:  it  is 
carried  round  for  purification,  the  evil  influences  of  the  wind  are 
somehow  caught  by  it,  in  rather  proleptic  fashion,  and  then  buried 
away.  It  is  really  of  the  order  of  pharmakos  ceremonies,  to  be 
considered  later,  rather  than  a  sacrifice  proper.  For  a  a<f>ayiov 
we  should  expect  the  cock  to  be  black,  but  on  the  principle  of 
sympathetic  magic  it  is  in  this  case  white.  The  normal  sacrifice 
to  a  wind  was  a  black  animal.  When  in  the  Frogs 2  a  storm  is 
brewing  between  Aeschylus  and  Euripides,  and  threatens  to  burst, 
Dionysos  calls  out : 

*  Bring  out  a  ewe,  boys,  bring  a  black-fleeced  ewe, 

Here’s  a  typhoon  that’s  just  about  to  burst.’ 

Winds  were  underworld  gods,  but  when  propitious  they  had 
a  strong  and  natural  tendency  to  become  Ouranian,  and  the  white 
sacrifices  with  intent  to  compel  their  beneficence  would  help  this 
out.  They  are  an  exact  parallel  to  the  black  and  white  Eumenides 
already  noted.  Virgil8  says : 

‘To  Storm  a  black  sheep,  white  to  the  favouring  West.* 

1  P.  ii.  34.  3.  3  a*.  i2an.  847. 


8  Virg.  Aen.  m.  120. 
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Equally  instructive  is  the  account  given  by  Pausanias1  of  the 
ceremonies  performed  at  Titane  to  soothe  the  winds,  though  with 
his  customary  vagueness  Pausanias  describes  them  by  the  word 
Oveiv  when  they  are  really  ivcvyio-fioL  They  are  performed  on  one 
night  in  each  year,  and  Pausanias  adds,  the  priest  also  1  does  secret 
ceremonies  into  four  pits,*  soothing  the  fury  of  the  winds,  and  he 
chants  over  them,  as  they  say,  Medea’s  charms.  Each  of  the  four 
winds  dwelt,  it  is  clear,  as  a  chthonic  power,  in  a  pit ;  his  sacrifice 
was  after  the  fashion  of  heroes  and  ghosts.  It  is  possible,  indeed 
probable,  that  the  pits  were  in  connection  with  the  tomb  of  some 
hero  or  heroine.  The  sacrifice  of  Iphigeneia  was  wavaavefio^, 
with  power  to  stay  the  winds;  that  of  Polyxena  at  the  tomb 
of  Achilles  had  the  like  virtue.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  will 
be  seen  when  we  come  to  demonology  that  the  winds  were 
regarded  as  ghosts,  as  breaths:  as  such  their  cult  was  necessarily 
chthonic. 

Another  of  their  functions  otpdyia  share  with  the  ordinary 
animal-sacrifices,  the  lepeia.  Like  the  iepeta  they  could  be  used 
for  purposes  of  divination.  Used  as  they  were  for  purification  in 
any  great  emergency,  mere  economy  may  have  suggested  that  they 
should  be  further  utilized  for  oracular  purposes.  The  greater 
solemnity  of  atpayia  would  lend  to  the  omens  taken  from  them 
a  specially  portentous  virtue8.  It  is  amusing  to  find  that  even 
Porphyry4,  averse  though  he  is  to  human  sacrifice,  still  seems  to 
feel  a  dim  possibility  that  for  mantic  purposes  human  entrails  may 
have  special  virtue.  ‘But  it  will  be  urged,’  he  says,  as  though 
stating  a  possible  and  reasonable  argument,  ‘  that  the  future  may 
be  more  clearly'  divined  from  the  vitals  of  a  man/ 

Precise  authors  who  know  about  ritual  always  distinguish 
between  the  omens  taken  from  ordinary  animal  sacrifice  and 
those  from  <r<f>dyia.  Thus  Xenophon5  in  the  Anabasis  says,  *  The 
sacrifices  ( lepela )  are  propitious  to  us,  the  omens  favourable,  the 
<r<j)dyta  most  propitious/  The  practice  of  using  <r<j>uyia  for  omens 

i  P.  XL  12. 1. 

*  Aesch.  Agam.  214.  *  ..  ,  , 

»  The  full  and  somewhat  revolting  detaila.  as  to  how  omens  were  taken  from 
ctidyia  do  not  concern  ub  here;  they  are  given  in  fuU  by  the  scholiast  on  Eur. 
Phoenissae  1256;  see  P.  Stengel,  Hermes,  1899,  xxxiv.  p.  642. 

*  Porph.  de  Abst.  n.  51. 

*  .Xen.  Anab .  vi.  5.  21. 
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before  a  battle  would  seem  to  have  been  uniform.  When  women, 
says  Eteocles1 *,  are  wailing  and  making  a  commotion,  it  is  the  part 
of  men 

‘To  slay  the  victims,  take  therefrom  the  omens 
Before  the  gods,  at  the  onset  of  the  foe.* 

It  is  probably  to  this  oracular  function  of  (r<f>ayia  that  we 
owe  the  very  frequent  use  of  the  middle  <r<f>ayid£e<r0at,  as  in  the 
parallel  case  of  Oveiv,  the  sacrifice  by  fire.  For  dveiv  and  OveaOcu 
the  distinction  is  familiar,  and  expressly  stated  by  Ammoniusa: 
‘  of  those  who  simply  sacrifice  (active)  the  victims  the  word  Bvovai 
is  used,  of  those  who  take  omens  from  the  entrails  Ovovrat .'  The 
Active  is  of  the  nature  of  thanksgiving,  the  middle  partakes  of 
prayer  and  impulsion.  In  the  case  of  <r<f>dyia  the  active  is  very 
rarely  in  use,  and  naturally,  for  the  sacrifice  of  afar/ia  has  in  it 
no  element  of  thanksgiving3. 

The  ritual  then  of  a<f>dryia  and  of  ivayta/ioL,  of  slaughter 
and  of  purification,  is  based  on  the  fear  of  ghosts,  of  ghosts 
and  their  action  on  living  men,  whether  as  evil  winds,  or  for 
dread  portents,  or  for  vengeance  on  the  broken  oath,  or,  first  and 
foremost,  for  the  guilt  of  shed  blood.  Its  essence  is  of  diroTpoTr y, 
aversion . 

Nowhere  perhaps  is  this  instinct  of  aversion  so  clearly  seen,  seen 
in  a  form  where  the  instinct  has  not  yet  chilled  and  crystallized 
into  definite  ritual,  as  in  the  account  of  the  murder  of  Absyrtos 
by  Jason  and  Medea  as  given  by  Apollonius  Rhodius4.  The  murder 
was  by  a  treacherous  ambuscade  set  for  Absyrtos  at  the  threshold 

1  Aesch.  Sept  230 

&v8pu>v  r<£$’  iarl  <r<f>dyta  real  xpriar^pta 
deoic rtv  tySetv  iroXefxlcjv  Treipcopttv&tr. 

m  Ammon,  p.  72  Valck.  6tiov<rt  pkv  yap  ol  <T<pd£ovT€s  rd.  lepeia,  86ovtou  8£  of  8td  tQv 
■eirXayxvuv  pavredovrax. 

3  The  question  of  a<pdyta  has  been  very  fully  discussed  by  Dr  Paul  Stengel  in 
four  papers  as  follows:  ‘S^ctyia,*  Hermes ,  1886,  xxi.  p.  307;  ‘MisceUen,’  xxv. 
p.  321;  ‘Prophezeiung  aus  der  2<pdyia,'  xxxi.  p.  479  and  xxxiv.  p.  642.  To 
this  must  be  added  papers  by  the  same  author  on  irrtpveiv  fyropa  in  the  Zeitschrift 
fur  Gymnasial-  Weseny  1880,  p.  743,  and  in  the  Jakrbuch  filr  Philologie ,  1882, 
p.  322,  and  1883,  p.  375,  and  on  the  winds,  Hermes ,  1900,  p.  626.  I  owe  much 
m  the  matter  of  references  to  Dr  Stengel’s  full  collection  of  sources,  but  his 
conclusions  as  stated  in  ‘Die  Sakralaltertiimer’  (Iwan  Muller’s  Handbnch  der  hi . 
Altertumswissemchaft  Band  v.  Abt.  3)  seem  to  me  to  be  vitiated  by  the  assumption 
that  ceremonies  of  purification  are  late  and  foreign  importations. 

4  Apoll.  Bhod.  iv.  470,  trans,  by  Mr  Gilbert  Murray. 
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of  the  temple  of  Artemis;  Jason  smites  him  like  a  hull  for 
sacrifice,  while  Medea  stands  by. 

‘So  by  that  portal  old  kneeling  he  fell, 

And  while  the  last  of  life  yet  sobbed  and  passed, 

Craving,  clasped  both  hands  to  the  wound,  to  hold 
The  dark  blood  back.  But  the  blood  reached,  and  sprang, 

And,  where  the  veiled  woman  shuddered  from  him, 

Lay  red  on  the  white  robe  and  the  white  veil 
Then  swift  a  sidelong  eye,  a  pitiless  eye, 

The  Erinys  all  subduing,  that  knoweth  Sin, 

Awoke,  and  saw  what  manner  of  deed  was  there. 

And  Aeson’s  son  smote  from  that  sacrifice 
Bed  ravine,  and  three  times  ravined  with  his  mouth 
Amid  the  blood,  and  three  times  from  him  spewed 
That  horror  of  sin;  as  men  that  slay  by  guile 
Use,  to  make  still  the  raging  of  the  dead.’ 

Apollonius  tries  to  make  a  ritual  of  the  awful  instinct  of 
physical  fear.  The  body  is  mangled  that  the  angry  ghost  may  be 
maimed,  the  blood  actually  licked  up  that  the  murderer  may  spit 
it  forth  and  rid  himself  of  the  fell  pollution.  Only  then  can  the 
corpse  be  safely  buried1.  But  it  is  too  late,  for  Absyrtos  has  put 
the  blood  upon  Medea. 

Clytaemnestra,  when  she  murdered  Agamemnon,  followed  the 
same  horrid  practice  of  ‘aversion/  Sophocles2  makes  Electra 
say: 

‘She  lopped  his  limbs  as  though  he  were  a  foe 
And  for  libations  wiped  upon  his  head 
The  blood  stains/ 

By  the  time  of  Apollonius  the  Erinys  is  no  longer  the  actual 
ghost  but  a  separate  spirit  of  vengeance,  and  even  the  primitive 
ritual  of  aversion  is  explained  as  a  sort  of  tendance ;  the  lopped 
limbs  are  igdpyfiara,  first  beginnings,  a  sort  of  hideous  sacrifice  to 
the  murdered  man  rather  than  mainly  the  means  of  maiming 


1  Since  the  above  was  written  my  attention  has  been  caUed  to  Dr  J.  G.  Frazer’s 
paper  *  On  certain  Burial  Customs  as  illustrations  of  the  primitive  theory  of  the  soul* 
{Journal  of  Anthropological  Institute ,  vol.  xv.  1885—6).  After  a  detailed  examination 
of  the  burial  rites  and  customs  of  the  Greeks  and  many  other  peoples  Dr  Frazer 
reaches  the  foUowing  memorable  and  to  me  most  welcome  conclusion:  ‘In  general 
I  think  we  may  lay  down  the  rule  that  wherever  we  find  so-called  purification  by 
fire  or  water  from  pollution  contracted  by  contact  with  the  dead  we  may  assume 
with  much  probability  that  the  original  intention  was  to  place  a  physical  barrier  of 
fire  or  water  between  the  living  and  the  dead,  and  that  the  conceptions  of  pollution 
and  purification  are  merely  the  fictions  of  a  later  age  invented  to  explain  the 
purpose  of  a  ceremony  of  which  the  original  intention  waB  forgotten.’ 
a  Soph.  EL  445. 
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him1.  But  the  scholiast*  on  the  Electro,  clearly  explains  the  gist 
of  the  ceremonial.  He  says  these  things  were  done  ‘  as  taking 
away  the  force  of  the  dead  so  that  later  they  may  suffer  nothing 
fearful  from  them/ 

It  may  perhaps  be  felt  that  such  instances  are  purely  mytho¬ 
logical,  and  that  fear  of  the  ghost  had  wholly  waned  in  historical 
times.  The  horrid  practice  of  mutilation  no  doubt  fell  into 
abeyance,  but  the  fear  of  the  ghost  and  the  sense  that  purification 
from  guilt  could  only  be  obtained  by  direct  appeal  to  the  ghost 
itself  lived  on. 

The  case  of  Pausanias  gives  curious  evidence  as  to  the 
procedure  of  an  educated  murderer  of  the  fifth  century  b.c. 
Pausanias3  the  traveller  tells  how  his  namesake  sought  protection 
from  the  Goddess  of  the  Brazen  House,  but  failed  because  he 
was  defiled  by  blood.  This  pollution  he  tried  by  every  possible 
means  to  expiate :  he  had  recourse  to  purifications  of  all  kinds,  he 
made  supplication  to  Zeus  Phyxios,  a  being  obviously  akin  to 
Meilichios — and  he  resorted  to  the  Psychagogi,  the  Ghost-Com- 
pellers  of  Phigalia.  They  seem  to  have  failed,  for  Plutarch4  tells 
us  he  sent  to  Italy  for  experts,  and  they,  after  they  had  done 
sacrifice,  wrenched  the  ghost  out  of  the  sanctuary . 

The  historical  case  of  Pausanias  is  exactly  parallel  to  that  of 
the  mythological  Orestes.  Man  expects  that  the  dead  man  will 
behave  as  he  would  behave  were  he  yet  living — pursue  him  for 
vengeance;  the  ghost  is  an  actual,  almost  physical  reality.  It 
needed  a  Euripides  to  see  that  this  ghost  was  a  purely  subjective 
horror,  a  disordered  conscience.  He  makes  Menelaos  ask  the  mad 
Orestes5: 

‘What  dost  thou  suffer?  What  disease  undoes  thee?* 
and  Orestes  makes  answer : 

*  Conscience,  for  I  am  conscious  of  fell  deeds.' 

1  The  details  described  by  Suidas  s.v.  ^fiaaxcL\l<T$v  have  a  somewhat  apocrypha) 
air  and  are  probably  due  to  etymology. 

8  Schol.  ad  Soph.  El.  445. 

8  P.  m.  17.  7. 

4  Plot,  dc  ser.  num.  vind .  xvn.  ficraircfi^B^vres  ol  tf/uxayuyyol  teal  Bfoavres  direffir d- 
aavTO  roO  tepoD  to  tltiuiXov. 

6  Eur.  Or.  395 

tL  xprjn*  irdtrxeis;  rfe  a'  air  6\\va  tv  v6<ros; 

OP.  i)  i*uv€<Tisf  tin  ffuvotda.  Selv ’  elpya<rfi4vos» 
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Anthropomorphism  is  usually  regarded  as  a  humane  trait  in 
Greek  religion ;  it  is  noted  as  a  thing  distinguishing  their  cultus 
from  the  animal  worship  of  less  civilized  nations.  But  anthropo¬ 
morphism,  as  is  clearly  seen  in  ghost-worship,  looks  both  ways. 
To  be  human  is  not  necessarily  to  be  humane.  Man  is  cruel  and 
implacable,  and  he  makes  the  ghost  after  his  own  image.  Man  is 
also  foolish  and  easily  tricked,  so  he  plays  tricks  upon  the  vengeful 
ghost,  cheating  him  of  his  real  meed  of  the  murderer’s  or  kinsman’s 
blood.  Hence  the  surrogate  victims,  hence  the  frequent  substitu¬ 
tion  stories.  Another  element  enters  in.  The  gods,  and  specially 
the  ghost-gods,  are  conservative ;  man  gets  in  advance  of  the  gods 
he  has  made,  and  is  ashamed  of  the  rites  he  once  performed  with 
complete  confidence  in  their  rightness.  Then  he  tries  by  a  cheat 
to  reconcile  his  new  view  and  his  old  custom.  Religion,  which  once 
inspired  the  best  in  him,  lags  behind,  expressing  the  worst. 

Suidas1 II  tells  a  story  which  curiously  expresses  this  state  of 
transition,  this  cheating  of  the  god  to  save  the  conscience  of  the 
worshipper.  The  Greeks  had  a  proverb,  wE^j8apo9  elju,  ‘I  am 
Embaros,*  which  they  used,  according  to  Suidas,  of  a  c  sharp  man 
with  his  wits  about  him,’  and,  according  to  one  of  the  collectors  of 
proverbs,  of  those  who  *  gave  a  false  impression,  i.e.  were  out  of 
their  minds.’  The  origin  of  the  proverb  was  as  follows:  There 
was  a  sanctuary  of  Artemis  at  Munychia.  A  bear  came  into  it 
and  was  killed  by  the  Athenians.  A  famine  followed,  and  the  god 
gave  an  oracle  that  the  famine  should  cease  if  some  one  would 
sacrifice  his  daughter  to  the  goddess.  Embaros  was  the  only  man 
who  promised  to  do  it,  on  condition  that  he  and  his  family  should 
have  the  priesthood  for  life.  He  disguised  his  daughter  and  hid 
her  in  the  sanctuary,  and  ‘dressed  a  goat  in  a  garment  and 
sacrificed  it  as  his  daughter.’  The  story  is  manifestly  aetiological, 
based  on  a  ritual  with  a  hereditary  priesthood,  and  the  sacrifice 
of  a  surrogate  goat  dressed  as  a  woman. 

It  is  probable,  though  not  certain,  that  behind  the  figure  of  the 
Olympian  Artemis,  of  the  goddess  who  was  kindly  to  lions’  cubs 
and  ‘  suckling  whelps,’  there  lay  the  cult  of  some  vindictive  ghost 
or  heroine  who  cried  for  human  blood.  In  moments  of  great  peril 


1  Saidas  s.v.  'E/xBapis  elju,  Paroimiograph .  i.  402,  App.  Cent,  and  Euetath.  ad 

II  ii.  732  §331. 
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this  belief  in  the  vindictiveness  of  ghosts,  a  belief  kept  in  check 
by  reason  in  the  day-time,  might  surge  up  in  a  man’s  mind  and 
haunt  his  dreams  by  night.  Plutarch1  tells  an  instructive  story 
about  a  dream  that  came  to  Pelopidas  before  the  battle  of  Leuctra. 
Near  the  field  of  battle  was  a  field  where  were  the  tombs  of  the 
daughters  of  Scedasos,  a  local  hero.  The  maidens,  who  were 
obviously  local  nymphs,  were  called  from  the  place  Leuctrides. 
The  night  before  the  battle,  as  Pelopidas  was  sleeping  in  his  tent, 
he  had  a  vision  which  ‘caused  him  no  small  disturbance.’  He 
thought  he  saw  the  maidens  crying  at  their  tombs  and  cursing  the 
Spartans,  and  he  saw  Scedasos  their  father  bidding  him  sacrifice 
to  his  daughters  a  maiden  with  auburn  hair  if  he  wished  to  over¬ 
come  his  enemies  on  the  morrow.  Being  a  humane  as  well  as 
a  pious  man,  the  order  seemed  to  him  a  strange  and  lawless  one. 
but  none  the  less  he  told  the  soothsayers  and  the  generals  about 
it.  Some  of  them  thought  that  it  ought  not  to  be  neglected,  and 
brought  forward  as  precedents  the  ancient  instances  of  Menoiceus, 
son  of  Creon,  and  Macaria,  daughter  of  Herakles,  and,  in  more 
recent  times,  the  case  of  Pherecydes  the  philosopher,  who  was  put 
to  death  by  the  Spartans  and  whose  skin  was  preserved  (no  doubt 
as  ‘  medicine  ’)  by  their  kings  in  accordance  with  an  oracle ;  also 
the  case  of  Leonidas,  who  sacrificed  himself  for  Greece;  and,  lastly, 
the  human  victims  sacrificed  to  Dionysos  Omestes  before  the  battle 
of  Salamis,  all  which  cases  had  the  sanction  of  success.  Moreover, 
they  pointed  out,  Agesilaus,  when  he  was  about  to  set  sail  from 
Aulis  itself,  had  the  same  vision  as  Agamemnon,  and  disregarding 
it  through  misplaced  tenderness,  came  to  grief  in  consequence. 
The  more  advanced  section  of  the  army  used  the  argument  of  the 
fatherhood  of  God  and  the  superior  nature  of  the  supreme  deities; 
such  sacrifices  were  only  fit  for  Typhous  and  Giants  and  inferior 
and  impotent  demons.  Pelopidas,  while  they  were  discussing  the 
question  in  the  abstract,  only  got  more  and  more  uncomfortable, 
when  on  a  sudden  a  she-colt  got  loose  from  the  herd  and  ran 
through  the  camp ;  the  laymen  present  only  admired  her  shining 
red  coat,  her  proud  paces  and  shrill  neighing,  but  Theocritus  the 
soothsayer  saw  the  thing  in  his  heart,  and  cried  aloud  to 
Pelopidas,  ‘Happy  man,  here  is  the  sacred  victim,  wait  for  no 


1  Plat.  Vit.  Pelop.  xxi. 
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other  maiden,  use  the  one  the  god  has  given  thee/  And  they  took 
the  colt  and  led  her  to  the  tombs  of  the  maidens,  and  prayed  and 
wreathed  her  head  and  cut  her  throat  and  rejoiced  and  published 
the  vision  of  Pelopidas  and  the  sacrifice  to  the  army.  Whether 
Plutarch's  story  is  matter  of  fact  or  not  is  of  little  moment;  it 
was  felt  to  be  probable ,  or  else  it  would  never  have  been  narrated. 

I  have  purposely  dwelt  on  the  dark  side  of  ivayurfioi,  of  the 
service  of  the  placation  of  ghosts,  because  in  the  vengeance  of  the 
ghost  exacted  for  bloodshed  lies  the  kernel  of  the  doctrine  of 
purification.  But  since  man's  whole  activity  is  not  bounded  by 
revenge,  ghosts  have  other  and  simpler  needs  than  that  of  ven¬ 
geance.  The  service  of  the  underworld  is  not  all  aversion ,  there 
is  also  some  element  of  tendance . 

In  the  vase-painting  in  fig.  9,  a  design  from  a  rather  late 


3?i g.  9. 


red-figured  krater  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale1  in  Paris,  we  have 
a  representation  of  a  familiar  scene,  the  raising  of  the  ghost  of 


1  Cat.  422. 
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Teiresias  by  Odysseus,  as  described  in  the  Nehuia.  Vase-paintings 
of  this  date  tend  to  be  rather  illustrations  than  independent  con¬ 
ceptions,  but  they  sometimes  serve  the  purpose  of  vivid  pre¬ 
sentation.  Odysseus1  has  dug  the  trench,  he  has  poured  the 
drink-offering  of  mead  and  sweet  wine  and  water,  and  sprinkled 
the  white  meal,  and  he  has  slain  the  sheep ;  the  head  and  feet 
of  one  of  them,  seemingly  a  black  ram,  are  visible  above  the 
trench.  He  has  sat  him  down  sword  in  hand  to  keep  off  the 
throng  of  lesser  ghosts,  and  he  and  his  comrades  wait  the  up-rising 
of  Teiresias.  Out  of  the  very  trench  is  seen  emerging  the  bald 
ghost-like  head  of  the  seer.  This  is  a  clear  case,  not  of  deprecation 
but  of  invocation.  Teiresias  by  the  strength  of  the  black  blood 
returns  to  life.  There  is  a  clear  reminiscence  of  the  ghost-raising2 
that  went  on  at  many  a  hero’s  tomb,  for,  as  will  later  be  seen  in 
the  discussion  of  hero-worship,  every  hero  was  apt  to  be  credited 
with  mantic  powers.  The  victims  slain  are  in  a  sense,  as  Homer 
calls  them,  Upqia;  they  are  sacrificed  and  eaten,  but  eaten  by 
a  ghost.  As  such  they  have  been  accompanied  by  offerings  that 
could  only  be  intended  for  drink-offerings,  not  the  aTrovtfifia ,  the 
offscourings,  but  libations  of  mead  and  wine  and  pure  water. 
Here  again  the  ghost  is  made  in  the  image  of  man :  the  Homeric 
hero  drinks  wine  in  his  life  and  demands  it  after  his  death.  The 
service  of  the  dead  is  here  very  near  akin  to  that  of  the  Olympians; 
it  is  no  grim  atonement,  but  at  worst  a  bloody  banquet,  at  best 
a  human  feast,  too  human,  too  universal  to  need  detailed  elucida¬ 
tion.  It  is  a  ritual  founded  on  a  belief  deep-rooted  and  long-lived ; 
with  the  Greeks  it  was  alive  in  Lucian’s3  days.  Charon  asks 
Hermes  why  men  dig  a  trench,  and  burn  expensive  feasts,  and  pour 
wine  and  honey  into  a  trench.  Hermes  answers  that  he  cannot 
think  what  good  it  can  do  to  those  in  Hades,  but  ‘  anyhow  people 
believe  that  the  dead  are  summoned  up  from  below  to  the  feast, 
and  that  they  flutter  round  the  smoke  and  fat  and  drink  the  honey 
draught  from  the  trench/  Here  the  ghosts  invade  the  late  and 
popular  burnt  sacrifice  of  the  Olympians,  but  the  principle  is  the 
same. 


i  Od.  xi.  23  ff. 

3  For  the  ceremonials  of  ghost-raising, 


Dr  W.  G.  Headlam,  Classical  Review , 
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The  Anthesteria  was  a  festival  of  ghosts,  overlaid  by  a  festival 
of  Dionysos1,  and  so  far  the  riddance  of  ghosts  by  means  of  placa- 
tion  has  been  shown  to  be  an  important  element  in  ancient  sacrifice 
and  in  the  ancient  notion  of  purification.  But  placation  of  ghosts 
does  not  exhaust  the  content  even  of  ancient  sacrifice :  another 
element  will  appear  in  the  festival  of  early  summer  that  has  next 
to  be  considered,  the  Tkargelia. 


According  to  Prof.  Ridgeway’s  recent  theory  (J.H.S.  xx.  116)  the  drama  of 
DionysoB  took  its  nse  from  mimetio  dances  at  the  tombs  of  local  heroes  and  save 
for  the  one  element  of  the  Satyrio  play  was  not  Dionysiac.  The  festival  of  the 
Anthesteria  with  its  Pot-Contests  would  therefore  present  an  easy  occasion  of 
£8\°n ;  see  my  Primitive  Athens ,  p.  99.  Independently  of  Prof.  Ridgeway, 
Dr  M.  Nilsson  suggests  the  same  origin  for  tragedy  ;  see  his  paper  on  ‘Totenklage 
und  Tragddie  (from  Comment,  philologae  in  hon.  Joh .  Paulson  Gotcborg,  1905) 
resumed  m  the  Archiv  f.  Beligionswissenschaft ,  1906,  p.  286.  For  my  own  view  see 
my  Epilegomena,  pp.  22 — 26.  9  8€e 


CHAPTER  III. 

HARVEST  FESTIVALS. 

The  Thargelia,  Kallynteria,  Plynteria. 

*A0lA0p0YM6N0l  efAOrofMeN,  AlU)K($M€N0l  AN6XOMC0A,  BAAC<J)HM0YM6N0I 
TTApAKAAofM6N*  WC  TT6piKA0ApMATA  TOf  KOCMOY  €r€NH0HM€N  TTANTOON 
ncpiVHMA.* 

Spring-time,  it  has  been  seen  in  the  last  chapter,  is  the  season 
for  purification  by  means  of  the  placation  of  ghosts .  But  spring¬ 
time  is  not  the  only  anxious  time  for  primitive  man.  As  the  year 
wears  on,  a  season  approaches  of  even  more  critical  import,  when 
purification  was  even  more  imperatively  needed,  the  season  of 
harvest ;  in  the  earliest  days  the  gathering  in  of  such  wild  fruits  as 
nature  herself  provides,  in  later  times  the  reaping  and  garnering 
of  the  various  kinds  of  cereals. 

In  the  North  with  our  colder  climate  we  associate  harvest  with 
autumn;  our  harvest  festivals  fall  at  the  end  of  September. 
September  was  to  the  Greek  the  month  of  the  grape  harvest,  the 
vintage,  but  his  grain  harvest  fell  in  ancient  days  as  now  in  the 
month  Thargelion,  the  latter  part  of  May  and  the  beginning  of 
June.  This  month  is  marked  to  the  Greeks  by  three  festivals,  the 
Thargelia,  which  gave  its  name  to  the  month,  the  Kallynteria,  and 
the  Plynteria.  No  festival  has  been  more  frequently  discussed  than 
the  Thargelia,  and  on  no  festival  has  comparative  anthropology 
thrown  more  light.  The  full  gist  of  the  ceremony  has  never,  I 
think,  been  clearly  set  forth,  owing  to  the  simple  fact  that  the 
Thargelia  has  usually  been  considered  alone,  nob  in  connection  with 
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the  two  other  festivals1.  In  the  present  chapter  I  shall  consider 
first  that  element  in  the  festival  to  which  it  and  the  month  owe 
their  names,  i.e.  the  first-fruits;  second,  the  ceremony  of  the 
Pharmakos,  which  has  made  the  festival  famous ;  third  the  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Kallynteria  and  Plynteria  and  the  light  thrown 
on  both  by  the  Roman  festival  of  the  Vestalia.  Finally  from  the 
consideration  of  the  gist  of  these  harvest  festivals  it  will  be 
possible  to  add  some  further  elements  to  our  conception  of  Greek 
religious  thought,  and  especially  of  the  Greek  notion  of  sacrifice. 


Thargelion  and  Thargelia. 


About  the  meaning2  of  the  word  Thargelia  there  is  happily 
not  the  slightest  doubt.  Athenaeus3  quotes  a  statement  made  by 
Krates,  a  writer  of  about  the  middle  of  the  2nd  century  B.C.,  in  his 
book  on  the  Attic  dialect  as  follows:  ‘The  thargelos  is  the  first 
loaf  made  after  the  carrying  home  of  the  harvest.’  Now  a  loaf  of 
bread  is  not  a  very  primitive  affair,  but  happily  Hesychius4 *  records 
an  earlier  or  at  least  more  rudimentary  form  of  nourishment: 
‘Thargelos,’  he  says,  ‘is  a  pot  full  of  seeds.’  From  Athenaeus3 
again  we  learn  that  the  cake  called  thargelos  was  sometimes  also 
called  thalusios.  The  Thalusia,  the  festival  of  the  first-fruits  of 
Demeter,  is  familiar  to  us  from  the  lovely  picture  in  the  Seventh 
Idyll  of  Theocritus6.  The  friends  meet  Lycidas  the  goatherd  and 
say  to  him  : 

4  The  road  on  which  our  feet  are  set  it  is  a  harvest  way, 

For  to  fair-robed  Demeter  our  comrades  bring  to-day 

The  first-fruits  of  their  harvesting.  She  on  the  threshing  place 

Great  store  of  barley  grain  outpoured,  for  guerdon  of  her  grace.’ 

1  A.  Mommsen  ( Feste  der  Stadt  Athen ,  p.  486)  discusses  the  Thargelia,  Kallyn¬ 
teria  and  Plynteria  in  immediate  succession,  but  without  a  hint  of  the  connection 
of  the  two  last  with  the  first;  for  the  non- Attic  Thargelia  see  Dr  M.  P.  Nilsson’s 

Griechische  Feste ,  which  has  appeared  since  the  publication  of  my  first  edition. 

3  Vanicek  (s.v.  p.  310)  derives  OapyiJAta,  which  appears  also  in  the  form  TapytfXia, 
from  a  root  rapy  meaning  ‘hot*  and  ‘dry*  and  connects  it  with  rpuy  in  rpueKu, 
rpvydta  etc.  All  these  analogous  forms  have  the  same  meaning,  i.e.  *  ripened  by 
the  sun,’  ‘ready  for  harvesting.* 

8  Athen.  hi.  52,  p.  115  O&pyijXov  KaXeiadat  rbv  t k  <ruyKOfJU$ij$  irptarov  yevojxevov 

&prov. 

1  Hesych.  s.v.  dapyrjXos  x^TPa  fork  avairXctas  tTirepft&TUtv. 

3  loc.  cit.  supra. 

6  Theocr.  Id.  vn.  31  &  5*  656 s  ade  BaXualas. 
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Homer1  tells  how  the  plague  of  the  Calydonian  boar  came  to 
waste  the  land  of  the  Aetolians,  because  Oineus  their  king  forgot 
to  celebrate  the  Thalusia,  and  Eustathius,  commenting  on  the 
passage,  says:  ‘The  first-fruits  are  the  thalusia /  He  adds  that 
some  of  the  rhetoricians  call  the  thalusia  ‘feasts  of  the  Harvest- 
Home/ 

It  is  then  abundantly  clear  that  the  festival  of  the  Thargelia  is 
in  the  main  a  festival  of  the  offering  of  first-fruits  on  the  occasion 
of  harvest,  and  the  month  Thargelion  the  month  of  harvest  rites. 
Of  one  of  these  harvest  rites,  the  carrying  of  the  Eiresione 2,  we 
have  unusually  full  particulars. 

In  the  Knights  of  Aristophanes3,  Cleon  and  the  Sausage-Seller 
are  clamouring  at  the  door  of  Demos.  Demos  comes  out  and  asks 
angrily: 

‘Who’s  bawling  there?  do  let  the  door  alone, 
you’ve  torn  my  Eiresione  all  to  bits.’ 

The  scholiast  explains.  ‘At  the  Pyanepsia  and  the  Thargelia 
the  Athenians  hold  a  feast  to  Helios  and  the  Horae,  and  the  boys 
carry  about  branches  twined  with  wool,  from  which  they  get  the 
name  of  Eiresiones,  and  they  hang  them  up  before  the  doors/  It  is 
very  probable  that  the  wool  (eZpo?),  taken  perhaps  from  a  sacred 
animal,  gave  its  name  to  the  Eiresione,  but  there  were  many  other 
things  besides  wool  hung  on  the  branch.  Our  fullest  account 
comes  from  the  rhetorician  Pausanias,  who  is  quoted  by  Eustathius4 
in  his  commentary  on  the  Iliad.  Eustathius  is  explaining  that 
the  term  79  means  a  child  with  both  parents  alive,  and  he 

adds  by  way  of  illustration  that  children  of  this  sort  were  chosen 
by  the  ancients  to  deck  out  the  Eiresione.  He  then  quotes  from 
the  works  of  Pausanias  the  following  account  of  the  ceremony: 

1  Horn.  II.  ix.  534 

6  ol  off  Tt  OaXvaia  yovvtp  iXanjs 
Oluevs  f>4?. 

Eustath.  ad  loc.  SaXfota  84  al  airapx<tl...Ttv4$  84  tuv  ptjrdptav  Kal  <rvyKopu<rT$pia  raura 
KaXovaiv . .  .4tl  84  Kal  OaXuotos  dpros  8  4k  tijs  tQv  KapTrwv,  (paal,  avyKOfiidijs  Trp&ros 
ytvdfievos. 

2  The  sources  for  the  Eiresione  are  very  fully  given  and  discussed  by  Mannhardt, 
Wald -  und  Feldkulte ,  pp.  214 — 248;  see  Dr  Frazer,  Golden  Bough ,  2nd  edition, 
vol.  i.  p.  190,  for  modem  parallels. 

3  Ar.  Eq.  729,  schol.  ad  loo. 

4  Eustath.  ad  II.  xxu.  496,  p.  1283 

g8ov  84  ircttSes 

clpeaubvij  ov/ca  <f>4pet  Kal  vtouas  Aprovs 
Kal  p.4\tTos  kotvXtjv  Kal  iXatou  irnKp^aairdat 
Kal  KvXiKa  efffapov  tya  fiedvovoa  Ka0oj8y. 
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'The  Eiresione  is  a  branch  of  olive  twined  with  wool,  and  having 
hanging  from  it  various  fruits  of  the  earth ;  a  boy,  both  of  whose 
parents  are  alive,  carries  it  forth  and  places  it  in  front  of  the  doors 
of  Apollo’s  sanctuary,  at  the  feast  of  Pyanepsia.’  He  then  goes  on 
to  an  aetiological  legend  about  Theseus,  and  finally  records  the 
words  of  the  song  sung  by  the  children  who  carried  or  attended 
the  Eiresione: 

'Eiresione  brings 
All  good  things, 

Figs  and  fat  cakes  to  eat, 

Soft  oil  and  honey  sweet, 

And  brimming  wine-cup  deep 
That  she  may  drink  and  sleep.’ 

The  boy  who  actually  carried  the  Eiresione  must  have  both 
parents  alive,  because  any  contact  with  death  even  remote  was 
unlucky;  the  ghost  of  either  parent  might  be  about.  The  song  is 
of  some  interest  because  of  the  half-personification  of  Eiresione. 
The  Maypole  or  harvest-sheaf  is  halfway  to  a  harvest  Maiden;  it 
is  thus,  as  will  be  seen  later,  that  a  goddess  is  made.  A  song  is 
sung,  a  story  told,  and  the  very  telling  fixes  the  outline  of 
personality.  It  is  possible  to  worship  long  in  spirit,  but  as  soon  as 
the  story-telling,  myth-making,  instinct  awakes  you  have  anthro¬ 
pomorphism  and  theology. 

What  was  hung  on  the  Eiresione  no  doubt  depended  on  the 
wealth  of  particular  worshippers;  we  hear  of  white  wool  and 
purple  wool,  vessels  of  wine,  figs,  strings  of  acorns,  cakes ;  nothing 
in  the  way  of  natural  produce  came  amiss.  The  Eiresione  once 
fixed  over  the  door  remained  there,  a  charm  against  pestilence  and 
famine,  till  the  next  year;  then  it  was  changed  for  a  new  one. 
The  withered  branch  must  have  been  a  familiar  sight  at  Athens. 
When  in  the  Plutus 1  of  Aristophanes  the  young  rough  is  insulting 
the  old  woman  and  thrusting  his  torch  into  her  withered  face,  she 
cries: 

'For  pity’s  sake  don’t  bring  your  torch  so  near  me,’ 
and  Chremylus  says: 

'Yes,  right  she  is,  for  if  she  caught  a  spark 
She’d  burn  up  like  an  old  Eiresione.’ 

^  At.  Pint.  1054,  sohol.  ad  loo.  TaOrtjv  Tfyv  elpendoPTjv  irpo  tGjv  oIkt/plAtiois  1 
irldevro  ol  ’AOrjvatot  koI  icar*  *ros  afrrijv  Karros  vpo  r(av  QvpCjv  lrrt\rav 

elpcrubvas  els  dirorpowV  rod  \otfiov,  koI  SUpevev  els  ertavrdv.  ijv  teal  frpavdetrap  rrd\tv 
/cor'  iros  iirolct  iripav  xXodfowap. 
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The  Eiresione,  Pausanias  says,  was  fastened  before  the  door  of 
the  sanctuary  of  Apollo.  Plutarch1,  in  his  rather  clumsy  aetio- 
logical  account  of  the  Oschophoria,  connects  the  Eiresione  with 
vows  paid  to  Apollo  by  Theseus  on  his  return  from  Crete  to 
Athens.  Harpocration2 *  says  *  The  Thargelia  was  celebrated  in  the 
month  of  Thargelion,  which  is  sacred  to  Apollo/  and  the  author  of 
the  Etymologicon  Magnum 3  states  ‘The  Thargelia,  a  festival  at 
Athens.  The  name  is  given  from  the  thargelia ,  and  thargelia  are 
all  the  fruits  that  spring  from  the  earth.  The  festival  is  celebrated 
in  the  month  Thargelion  to  Artemis  and  Apollo/  From  Suidas4 * 
we  learn  that  there  was  a  musical  contest  at  the  Thargelia,  and 
that  the  actors  dedicated  their  prize  tripods  in  the  sanctuary  of 
Apollo  known  as  the  Pythion. 

All  this  makes  it  quite  clear  that  at  some  time  or  other  the 
festival  of  the  Thargelia  was  connected  with  the  Olympian  Apollo, 
and  more  vaguely  with  his  sister  Artemis,  but  the  connection  is 
obviously  loose  and  late.  The  Eiresione  was  fastened  up  not  only 
over  the  door  of  the  sanctuary  of  Apollo,  but  over  the  house-door 
of  any  and  every  Athenian.  The  house  of  Demos  was  no  sanctuary 
of  Apollo.  Moreover,  when  the  scholiast  on  Aristophanes6  is  com¬ 
menting  on  the  Eiresione,  he  says,  to  our  surprise,  that  it  was 
carried  and  hung  at  the  Thargelia  and  Pyanepsia  in  honour,  not  of 
Apollo  and  Artemis,  but  of  €  Helios  and  the  Horae/  Porphyry6 
does  not  definitely  name  the  Eiresione,  but  he  is  clearly  alluding 
to  it  when  he  speaks  of  the  procession  that  still  took  place  at 
Athens  in  his  own  day  to  Helios  and  the  Horae.  It  is  evidence, 
he  says,  that  in  early  days  the  gods  desired  in  their  service 
not  the  sacrifice  of  aniipals,  but  the  offering  of  vegetable  first- 
fruits.  ‘  In  this  procession  they  carried  wild  herbs  as  well  as 
ground  pulse,  acorns,  barley,  wheat,  a  cake  of  dried  figs,  cakes  of 
wheat  and  barley  flour,  and  a  pot  (^i5rpo<?)/ 

It  is  abundantly  clear  that  the  Eiresione  is  simply  a  harvest- 
home,  an  offering  of  first-fruits  that  was  primarily  an  end  in  itself, 

1  Pint.  Vit.  Thes .  xvra.  The  account  of  Plutarch  is  substantially  the  same 

that  of  his  contemporary  Pausanias  the  rhetorician ;  both  appear  to  draw  from  some 
common  source,  which  may  be  KrateB*  nepl  Ov<nG>v :  see  Mannhardt,  Wald-  und 
Feldkulte ,  p.  2X9. 

*  Harpocrat.  s.v.  3  Etym.  Mag .  s.v. 

4  Suidas  s.v.  TH/Qiov.  5  Send.  ad  Ar.  Plat.  1054. 

8  Porph.  de  Abst .  n.  7.  The  text  contains  obscure  words,  e.g.  dXvaTroa  of  which 

Nauck  observes  loci  medela  nobh  negata ,  but  those  translated  above  seem  certain, 
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but  that  could  easily  be  affiliated  to  any  dominant  god.  It  will  be 
remembered1  that  Oineus  got  into  trouble  because,  when  all  the 
other  gods  had  their  feasts  of  hecatombs,  he  did  not  offer  first- 
fruits  to  Artemis,  great  daughter  of  Zeus.  Oineus,  we  may  con¬ 
jecture,  was  the  faithful  conservative  worshipper  of  earlier  gods ; 
the  Athenians  were  wiser  in  their  generation ;  their  ancient  service 
of  the  primitive  Helios  and  the  Horae  they  somehow  affiliated  to 
that  of  the  incoming  Olympians. 

It  remains  to  ask  more  precisely  what  was  the  primitive  signifi¬ 
cance  of  the  offering  of  first-fruits.  At  first  sight  it  may  seem 
as  if  the  question  were  superfluous.  Surely  we  have  here  the 
simplest  possible  instance  of  the  service  of  ‘  tendance '  (0epa7ma), 
the  primitive  sacrifice  that  embodies  the  very  essence  of  do  ut  des, 
a  gift  given  to  the  god  to  *  smooth  his  face/  a  gift  that  necessarily 
presupposes  the  existence  of  a  god  with  a  face  to  be  smoothed. 

Such  seems  to  have  been  the  view  of  Aristotle2.  He  says  in 
characteristically  Greek  fashion,  ‘They  hold  sacrifices,  and  meetings 
in  connection  therewith,  paying  rites  of  worship  to  the  gods  while 
providing  rest  and  recreation  for  themselves.  For  the  most  ancient 
sacrifices  and  meetings  seem  to  be  as  it  were  offerings  of  first- 
fruits  after  the  gathering  in  of  the  various  harvests.  For  those 
were  the  times  of  year  when  the  ancients  were  especially  at  leisure/ 
Aristotle  clearly  takes  the  view  of  sacrifice  already  discussed,  that 
sacrifice  is  mainly  an  occasion  for  enjoyment  and  the  result  of 
leisure,  but  his  remark  as  to  its  early  connection  with  first-fruits 
goes  deeper  down  than  he  himself  knows.  Regarded  as  a  0vaia> 
a  sacrifice,  the  offering  of  first-fruits  presupposes,  as  we  have  said, 
a  god  or  spirit  to  whom  sacrifice  is  made,  and  a  god  of  human 
passions.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  this  view  we  are 
making  a  very  large  assumption,  i.e.  that  of  the  existence  of  some 
such  god  or  spirit.  It  is  instructive  to  note  that  among  other 
primitive  races  ceremonies  have  been  observed  which  apparently 
are  not  addressed  to  any  god  or  spirit,  and  yet  which  seem  to 
contain  in  them  a  possible  germ  of  some  idea  akin  to  sacrifice. 

1  Iliad  loo.  oit.  supra. 

2  Aristot.  Eth.  Nic .  1160  0.  IX.  5  Overlap  re  irotoDvres  xal  tt epl  roiJras  <rw68ov$t 
ti /ids  <re>  &Trov^ftovT€s  rots  Oeoit  koX  aurots  avcnrav<T€is  iroptfovres  ijdovrjs.  ai 
y&p  a pxcuat  Ovfflai  Kal  <t6vo8ol  <f>alvovra i  ytueaOat  fiera  r&s  t&v  Kapwuv  <rvyKO/udd.s 
olov  airapxal.  judXttrra  y&p  iv  tovtois  ecr^Xafop  rots  Katpots. 
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Such  are  the  ceremonies  of  the  Australian  Arunta,  observed 
and  described  in  detail  by  Messrs  Spencer  and  Gillen1 *.  These 
ceremonies,  consisting  of  lengthy  and  elaborate  mummeries,  are 
called  Intichiuma,  and  their  object  seems  to  be  to  secure  the 
increase  of  the  animal  or  plant  associated  with  a  particular  totem. 
The  pantomimes  enacted  seem  to  be  of  the  nature  of  sympathetic 
magic,  and  they  are  interspersed  with  chanted  invitations  to  the 
particular  plant  or  animal  to  be  fertile.  The  point  of  special 
interest  is  that  the  ceremonies  are  closely  connected  with  certain 
taboos  on  particular  foods.  Mr  Lang3  suggests  that  the  removal 
of  the  taboo  at  the  time  of  the  Intichiwma  may  indicate  that  the 
necessary  *  close  time 1  is  over.  The  imposition  of  the  taboo  is  on 
this  showing  not  due  to  any  primary  moral  instinct  in  man,  but 
simply  a  practical  necessity  if  the  plant  or  animal  is  not  to  become 
extinct.  The  removal  of  the  taboo  after  a  suitable  lapse  of  time 
is,  if  man  himself  is  not  to  become  extinct,  equally  practical  and 
necessary.  This  sort  of  taboo  is  in  fact  a  bind  of  primitive  *  game 
law/  Philochoros8  gives  an  instance :  *  At  Athens/  he  says,  ‘  a 
prohibition  was  issued  that  no  one  should  eat  of  unshorn  lamb  on 
the  occasion  of  failure  in  the  breed  of  sheep/  If  at  the  end  of  the 
close  time  it  was  customary  to  eat  a  little  of  a  plant  or  animal, 
the  eating  being  accompanied  by  certain  solemn  ceremonials,  the 
food  itself  would  easily  come  to  be  regarded  as  specially  sacred 
and  as  having  sacramental  virtue,  and  the  further  step  would  soon 
be  taken  of  regarding  it  as  consecrated  to  certain  spirits  or 
divinities.  This  may  have  been  in  part  the  origin  of  the  offering 
of  first-fruits. 

The  removal  of  a  taboo  is  assuredly  not  the  same  thing  as  the 
worship  of  a  god,  but  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the  one  might  slide  over 
into  the  other.  A  taboo  i$  by  common  consent  placed  upon  the 
harvest  fruits  till  all  are  ripe :  such  harvest-fruits  are  sacred ,  for¬ 
bidden,  dangerous.  Why  ?  As  soon  as  primitive  man  has  fashioned 
for  himself  any  sort  of  god  in  his  own  image,  the  answer  is  ready, 
‘The  Lord  thy  God  is  a  jealous  God/  Primitive  man  is  so 
instinctively  anthropomorphic  that  it  seems  to  me  rash  to  assert 

1  Spencer  and  Gillen,  Native  Tribes  of  Central  Australia ,  pp.  167  ff. 

8  A.  Lang,  Religion  and  Magic,  p.  266. 

3  Philooh.  ap.  Athen.  i.  16,  p.  9  4>iA6xopos  5£  laropet  teal  KeKuXvcrdcu  fA0fyy<ri 

6.tt£kto\j  dpuos  firjdiva  yeueadai  iTrt\nroij<n)$  irord  rijs  tQp  frptiiv  to&tup  yeviaeu >s. 
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that  the  notion  of  taboo  precedes  that  of  sacrifice.  The  natives  of 
Central  Australia  appear  to  have  taboo  without  the  notion  of  sacri¬ 
fice,  i.e.  of  any  spirit  to  whom  sacrifice  is  made ;  another  race  might 
have  a  primitive  notion  of  a  spirit  to  be  placated  without  the 
notion  of  taboo ;  or  the  two  might  be  inextricably  blended  and  only 
our  modern  habit  of  pitiless  analysis  separate  them. 

Late  writers  on  ritual,  and  it  is  only  late  that  there  are  such 
writers,  always  explain  taboo  as  consecration  rather  than  prohibi¬ 
tion.  Festus1  says  ‘  they  called  the  juice  of  the  vine  sacrima  because 
they  sacrificed  (or  consecrated)  it  to  Liber  with  a  view  to  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  vineyards  and  the  vessels  and  the  wine  itself,  just  as 
they  sacrificed  to  Ceres  a  first  harvest  from  the  ears  they  had  first 
reaped/  Here  the  '  sacramental  *  wine  is  clearly  a  sacrifice  of  the 
Olympian  kind ;  but  in  the  Pithoigia,  already  discussed,  the  more 
primitive  notions  of  release  from  taboo  and  *  aversion  *  of  evil 
influences  clearly  emerge.  *  Libation  of  the  new  wine  is  poured 
out  that  the  use  of  the  magical  thing  (< papfidtcov)  may  become 
harmless  and  a  means  of  safety2 3/  In  the  Thargelia  we  have  no 
definite  information  as  to  a  solemn  eating  as  well  as  offering  of 
first-fruits,  but  this  element  will  appear  when  we  reach  the  great 
harvest  festival  commonly  known  as  the  Eleusinian  Mysteries. 


It  remains  to  note  some  details  as  to  the  material  of  sacrifice. 
The  general  principle  is  clear  and  simple.  The  god  fares  as  his 
worshipper.  Porphyry8,  in  discussing  the  various  kinds  of  animals 
sacrificed,  observes  with  much  common  sense,  ‘  No  Greek  sacrifices 
a  camel  or  an  elephant  to  the  gods,  because  Greece  does  not 
produce  camels  and  elephants/ 

It  might  not  be  necessary  to  state  a  fact  so  obvious  but  that 
writers  on  the  subject  of  ritual  seem  haunted  by  the  notion  that 
certain  animals  are  sacrificed  to  certain  gods  because  they  are  in 
some  mystical  sense  *  sacred  to  them/  and  this  notion  has  intro¬ 
duced  much  needless  complexity.  It  is  quite  true  that  locally  we 
find  certain  taboos  on  the  sacrifice  of  certain  animals,  the  cause  of 


1  Fest.  §  318  sacrima  appellabant  mnstnm  quod  Libero  sacrificabant,  pro  vineis 
et  vasis  et  ipso  vino  conservando,  sicut  praemetium  de  spicis  quas  primum  messuis- 
sc.it  eacrificabaiifc  Cereri. 

2  Pint.  Q.  Symp .  m.  7.  1  teal  wdXat  7’  w?  Zoikcv  ttix0VT0  T°v  otvou  rrpiv  17  irttiv 
&iroc‘irih'86vT€s  a/3Xa/3ij  Kal  c jurfytov  avrots  rod  (papfiaKov  tt)v  XPVfflt'  ytuicr Bat. 

3-  Porph.  de  Abst.  1.  14. 
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which  is  unknown,  but  these  taboos  are  local  and  by  no  means 
uniform.  Moreover  the  animal  ‘  sacred  *  to  the  particular  god  is  by 
no  means  always  the  material  of  sacrifice ;  the  owl,  for  reasons  to 
be  later  discussed,,  is  'sacred'  to  Athene,  but  we  hear  of  no 
sacrifice  of  owls.  Broadly  then,  as  noted  before,  the  material 
of  sacrifice  is  conditioned,  not  by  the  character  of  the  god,  but  by 
the  circumstances  of  the  worshipper. 

The  principle  that  the  god  fares  as  his  worshipper  is  however 
crossed  by  another,  he  sometimes  fares  worse .  This  was  noticed 
by  writers  on  ritual  such  as  Porphyry1  and  Eustathius3,  and  they 
explain  it  as  a  sort  of  survival  of  a  golden  age  of  simple  manners, 
dear  to  the  conservatism  of  the  gods.  This  conservatism  of  the 
gods  mirrors,  of  course,  the  natural  and  timid  conservatism  of  their 
worshippers.  They  have  begun  by  offering  just  what  they  eat  them¬ 
selves,  and,  from  the  fact  that  they  have  once  offered  it,  they  attach 
to  this  food  special  sanctity.  They  advance  in  civilization,  and 
their  own  food  becomes  more  delicate  and  complex,  but  they  dare 
not  make  any  change  in  the  diet  of  their  gods ;  they  have  learnt 
to  bake  and  eat  fermented  bread  themselves,  but  the  gods  are  still 
nurtured  on  barley  grains  and  porridge.  Porphyry3  reduces  the 
successive  stages  of  sacrifice  to  a  regular  system  of  progressive 
vegetarianism.  First  men  plucked  and  offered  grass,  which  was 
like  the  'soft  wool'  of  the  earth ;  then  the  fruit  of  trees  and  their 
leaves,  the  acorn  and  the  nut ;  then  barley  appeared  first  of  the 
grains,  and  they  offered  simple  barley-corns ;  then  they  broke  and 
bruised  grain  and  made  it  into  cakes.  In  like  fashion  they  made 
libations  first  of  water,  then  of  honey,  the  natural  liquid  prepared 
for  us  by  bees,  thirdly  of  oil,  and  last  of  all  of  wine;  but  after 
each  advance  the  older  service  remained  ‘  in  memory  of  the  ancient 
manner  of  life/  Last,  through  diverse  influences  of  ignorance  and 
fear,  came  'the  luxury  of  flesh  and  imported  forms  of  diet4.' 

The  incoming  of  the  luxury  of  flesh  diet  was,  it  has  already 
been  noted,  due  not  to  ignorance  and  fear  but  to  the  inroad 

1  Porph.  deAbst.ii.  66.  The  treatise  of  Porphyry,  so  far -as  it  relates  to  sacrifice, 
is  mainly  based  on  the  previous  treatise  of  Theophrastos. 

2  Eustafch.  ad  11.  i.  449  §  132. 

*  Porph.  de  Abst.  ii,  20. 

4  Porph.  loc.  cit.  perk  Se  tovs  o$\ox*?ray  al  Ovalat  teal  tj  iv  afrrats  tepeaxpayla. 
dtirt  xal  ueri  rijv  tCjv  &vayKal(av  rpo<p{ov  eBpanv  ij  rijs  Kpeudaurlas  iro\vri\eia  teal  rb 
tijs  Tpo<frijs  ivelaatcTOV  eOpyrat. 
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of  a  flesh-eating  Northern  race  whose  splendid  physical  stature 
and  strength  Porphyry  was  little  likely  to  appreciate.  They  were 
not  wholly  flesh-eaters ;  hence,  as  has  been  seen,  they  offered  the 
sacrifice  of  the  barley  grains  (ovXoxvTat),  and  offered  these  at  a  time 
when  they  were  themselves  eating  some  form  of  manufactured  bread. 
The  primitive  character  of  the  rite  is,  I  think,  marked  by  the  ritual 
precedence.  The  ovXoxvtcu,  the  sprinkling  of  grains,  has  usually 
been  explained  as  the  sprinkling  of  meal  on  the  heads  of  the 
victims,  as  the  equivalent  of  the  mola  salsa  of  the  Romans ;  but 
Eustathius  is  probably  right  when,  in  commenting  on  the  sacrifice 
of  Nestor1,  he  says,  ‘  the  sprinkled  grains  are  in  memory  of  the  food 
of  old  times  which  consisted  in  grains,  i.e.  barley-corns.’  *  Hence/ 
he  adds,  ‘  one  of  the  ancient  commentators  explains  the  sprinkled 
grains  as  barley-corns/  That  oiXo^yrai  were  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  the  actual  barley-corns  is  also  shown  by  a  passage  from 
Strato2.  A  cook,  who  apparently  from  his  use  of  archaic  termino¬ 
logy  is  according  to  his  master  more  like  a  male  sphinx  than  a 
cook,  calls  for  ovkoxyrai, : 

1  Ov\o\\rrat — why  what  on  earth  is  that?* 

And  the  answer  is 

‘Just  barley-corns.* 

The  first  act  in  a  Homeric  sacrifice  was  uniformly  prayer  and 
the  sprinkling  of  grain3,  and  it  is  important  to  observe  that 
Eustathius4  expressly  notes  this  as  a  previous  sacrifice  (7 rpodvfia)  ; 
the  ot5\o%u7YM  were,  he  says,  a  mixture  of  grain  and  salt  poured  on 
the  altar  before  the  sacrificial  ceremony  began.  By  the  ‘  sacrificial 
ceremony*  Eustathius  means  the  slaying  of  the  animal  victim. 
It  is  important  to  note  that  the  grain  was  poured  on  the  altar 
and  was  therefore  in  itself  a  sacrifice,  as  it  is  sometimes  stated 
that  it  was  merely  thrown  on  the  head  of  the  victim.  The  state¬ 
ment  of  Eustathius  is  confirmed  by  the  account  in  Euripides5 

1  Eustath.  ad  Od.  ui.  440,  1476.  37  cos  nal  ol  ovXoxvrai  *ri}s  iraXatas  Tpo<pys 
auefdfivrjaKov  rrji  re  rdv  otfXwp,  Sirep  4<ftI  rdv  Kpiduv,  816  Kal  roi)s  ovXoxuTas  t&v  tis 
iraXai&v  KptO&s  Tipfxrfvevt rev, 

3  Strato  ap.  Athen.  ix.  29,  p.  382.  ■ 

3  For  a  full  discussion  of  otfXtd  and  ovXox^rai  see  Dr  H.  von  Fritze,  Hermes  1897, 

p.  286. 

*  Eustath.  ad  IL  1.  449  §  132,  23  el<rl  8i  ovXoxotjii Trpodyfxara ...ol  ovXoxvtcll 
ouXai  rjvav  tovt4<tti  KpiOcd  jxerd  aXtov  as  £tt£x€0V  to ts  (3u>fioi s  irpo  rrjs  lepovpylas. 

*  Eur.  EL  804 

Xa/Mw'  Trpo\tjTCLs  firfrpbs  c&v&njs  atdev 
f-paXXe  fiufxovSy  rotaS’  evvinuv  &nj. 
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of  the  sacrifice  made  by  Aegisthus  to  the  Nymphs.  Here,  before 
the  elaborate  slaying  of  the  bull,  we  have,  just  as  in  Homer,  the 
sprinkling  of  the  grain,  and  it  is  sprinkled  on  the  altar.  The 
Messenger  tells  Electra  that  when  all  was  ready  Aegisthus 

‘Took  the  grains  for  sprinkling  and  he  cast  them 
Upon  the  altar  and  these  words  he  spake.’ 

The  sprinkling  of  salted  meal  ( viola  salsa )  was,  if  we  may  believe 
Athenaeus1,  a  later  innovation.  He  tells  us  distinctly,  quoting 
Athenion  as  his  authority,  that  the  use  of  salt  for  seasoning  was 
a  comparatively  late  discovery  and  therefore  excluded  from  certain 
sacrifices  to  the  gods. 

‘Whence  even  now.  remembering  days  of  old, 

The  entrails  of  their  victims  for  the  gods 
They  roast  with  fire  and  bring  no  salt  thereto, 

Because  at  first  they  knew  no  use  for  salt. 

And  even  when  they  knew  and  loved  its  savour 
They  kept  their  fathers’  sacred  written  precepts.’ 

The  sacrifice  of  the  animal  victim  never  in  Homer  takes  place 
without  the  ‘previous  sacrifice  *  of  grain-sprinkling  and  prayer, 
but  prayer  and  grain-sprinkling  can  take  place,  as  in  the  prayer  of 
Penelope2,  without  the  animal  sacrifice.  This  looks  as  though  the 
animal  sacrifice  were  rather  a  supplementary  later-added  act  than 
a  necessary  climax.  Later,  when  animal  sacrifice  became  common 
and  even  as  a  rule  imperative,  the  real  sacrificial  intent  of  the 
preliminary  grain-sprinkling  would  naturally  become  obscured  and 
it  would  be  brought  into  connection  with  animal  sacrifice  by  the 
practice  of  sprinkling  grain  on  the  heads  of  the  victims. 

By  Plutarch’s8  time  the  sprinkling  of  grain  was  regarded  as 
something  of  an  archaeological  curiosity.  He  asks  in  his  Greek 
Questions  ‘  Who  is  he  who  is  called  among  the  Opuntians  kritho- 
logos /  ie.  the  ‘barley  collector’?  The  answer  is  ‘Most  of  the 
Greeks  make  use  of  barley  for  their  very  ancient  sacrifices  when 
the  citizens  offer  first-fruits.  And  the  man  who  regulates  these 
sacrifices  and  gets  in  these  first-fruits  is  called  krithologos .’  He 
adds  a  curious  detail  illustrative  of  the  two  strata  of  worship,  ‘  and 
they  had  two  priests,  one  to  supervise  divine  things,  one  for  those 
of  things  demonic.’  In  like  archaic  fashion,  when  Pisthetairos* 


1  Athen.  xiv.  81,  p.  661. 
3  Plat.  Q.  Gr.  vi. 


2  Horn.  0<L  iv.  761. 
*  Ar.  Av.  622. 
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would  inaugurate  the  blessed  simplicity  of  bird-rule,  he  revives 
the  ancient  ritual  of  the  sprinkling  of  barley-corns: 

‘O  better  than  worship  of  Zeus  Most  High 
Is  the  service  of  Birds  that  sing  and  fly. 

They  ask  for  no  carven  temple’s  state, 

They  clamour  not  for  a  golden  gate. 

The  shrine  they  ask  of  a  mortal’s  vow 
Is  leave  to  perch  on  an  olive  bough. 

In  the  little  thickets  of  ash  and  oak 
They  dwell  anigh  us.  We  humble  folk 
Never  need  fare  to  the  far-off  lands 
Of  Ammon  or  Delphi,  but  lift  our  hands 
Under  our  vine  and  our  fig-tree’s  shade. 

For  a  slender  grace  let  our  prayer  be  said, 

As  we  cast  up  our  barley  in  little  showers 
And  a  little  grace  from  the  Birds  is  ours.* 

The  barley  grain  sprinkled  is  part  of  the  ritual  of  the  Olympians, 
but  in  the  case  of  the  two  survivals  to  be  next  considered,  the 
pelanos  and  the  nephalia ,  their  use  was  almost  wholly  confined  to, 
and  characteristic  of,  the  lower  stratum  of  worship,  that  of  ghosts 
and  sprites  and  underworld  divinities. 


After  the  sacrifice  of  the  natural  fruits  of  the  earth,  the 
TrarfKapiria,  comes  the  most  primitive  form  of  artificial  food,  ie. 
the  pelanos ,  a  sort  of  porridge. 

We  speak  of  Bread  and  Wine  as  sacramental  elements ,  but 
both  are  far  removed  from  being  elemental  Leavened  bread,  the 
Greek  aprov,  is  a  product  of  advanced  civilization,  and  with  a  true 
conservative  ritual  instinct  the  Homan  Church  prescribes  to  this 
day  the  use  of  the  unleavened  wafer.  Athenaeus1,  citing  the  author 
of  a  play  called  the  Beggars ,  tells  us  that  when  the  Athenians  set 
a  meal  in  the  Prytaneum  for  the  Dioscuri  they  serve  upon  the 
tables  cheese  and  barley-porridge  /<ro?v)  and  chopped  olives 
and  leeks,  making  remembrance  of  their  ancient  mode  of  life. 
And  Solon  bids  them  supply  to  those  who  had  free  meals  in  the 
Prytaneum  barley  cake  (/xafai/),  but  at  feasts  to  place  in  addition 
loaves  of  bread  ( aprov ),  and  this  in  imitation  of  Homer.  For 
Homer,  when  he  brought  the  chiefs  together  to  Agamemnon,  says 
*  they  stirred  up  meal/  The  words  ‘  they  stirred  up  meal/  <f>vp€ro 
8'  akfara,  do  not  occur  in  our  text,  but  the  author  of  the  Beggars 
clearly  refers  to  the  ordinary  Homeric  meal,  and  takes  us  straight 

1  Atlien.  iv.  14,  p.  137. 
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back  to  the  real  primitive  meaning  of  pelanos,  On  the  shield  of 
Achilles1  we  have  the  picture  of  a  harvest  feast : 

*  The  heralds  dight  the  feast  apart  beneath  a  spreading  oak, 

The  ox  they  slew,  and  much  white  barley-meal  the  women  folk 
Sprinkled,  a  supper  for  the  thralls.* 

The  lord  and  his  fellows  feast  on  flesh-meat,  the  workmen  have 
their  supper  of  primitive  porridge.  So  the  Townley  scholiast 
clearly  understands  the  passage ;  he  comments :  traXvvov,  efiaaaov 
fj  €<f>vpov ,  ‘  they  sprinkle,  i.e.  they  knead  or  mix  together/  It  is 
noticeable  that  he  employs  the  exact  word,  fyvpov,  quoted  by 
Athenaeus  as  in  the  text  of  Homer3.  To  explain  the  passage  as 
c  sprinkle  on  the  heads  of  the  victims  or  on  the  roast  flesh  *  is  to 
miss  the  whole  antithesis  between  master  and  man.  Eustathius8, 
that  close  observer  of  primitive  fact,  saw  what  was  being  done  in 
Homer  and  doubtless  still  by  the  poor  of  his  own  days.  He. says 
‘  to  sprinkle  barley-meal  does  not  mean  bread-making  but  a  sort 
of  paste  in  ordinary  use  among  the  ancients/  To  any  one  who  has 
watched  the  making  of  porridge,  the  shift  of  meaning  from  7 ra\v- 
veiv,  to  sprinkle ,  to  <fn t pew  and  fid<raeivt  to  stir  and  to  knead,  is 
natural  and  necessary.  You  first  sprinkle  the  meal  on  the  water, 
you  then  stir  it,  so  far  you  have  porridge ;  if  you  let  it  get  thicker 
and  thicker  you  must  knead  it  and  then  you  have  oat-cake.  It 
has  of  course  frequently  been  noted  that  a  pelanos  may  be  either 
fluid  or  solid,  and  herein  lies  the  explanation.  When  the  pelanos 
is  thick  and  subjected  to  fire,  baked,  it  becomes  a  pemma ,  an 
ordinary  cake.  The  Latin  libum 4,  a  cake,  is  a  strict  parallel;  it 
was  primarily  a  thing  out-poured,  a  libation ,  then  a  solid  thing 
cooked  and  eaten. 

A  pelanos  was  then  primarily  the  same  as  alphita ,  barley-meal. 

1  Horn.  II,  xvra.  560. 

3  The  process  of  primitive  bread-making  is  fully  discussed  by  Prof.  Benndorf 
(Eranos  Vindobensis ,  p.  374),  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the  view  here  expressed. 
In  Yorkshire  within  my  own  remembrance  a  rather  repulsive  mess  of  corn  stewed 
in  milk  with  currants  was  always  eaten  on  Christmas  Eve  before  the  regular  feast 
began.  It  was  served  as  soup  and  called  frummety. 

3  Eustath.  ad  II,  xvill.  563  t6  5c  iraXtiveiv  &X<pira  o55£  vvv  SrjXot  dproiroitav  dXXd 
to  imiraff/xa  <tvvi)&€$  ov  rots  TraXatotj,  and  again  in  discussing  the  feast  of  Eumaeus 
(§  1751,  33)  6  5*  &X<pira  XcukA  iir&Xvvcv,  6  ianv  Miraae  /card  £$os  apxaiov  rb  Carcpov 
ipyijaav. 

4  Varro  L,L,  v.  106  libum  quod  ut  libaretur.  The  Latin  puls  and  polenta  are 
probably  from  the  same  root  as  WXaws.  Pliny  (N.H.  xvra.  19)  says  it  is  clear  that 
in  ancient  days  pulte  non  pane  Romanos  vixisse.  He  adds  that  to  his  day  primitive 
rites  and  those  on  birthdays  are  carried  on  with  pulse . 
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The  food  of  man  was  the  food  of  the  gods,  but  the  word  was  early 
specialized  off  to  ritual  use.  There  is,  I  believe,  no  instance  in 
which  a  pelanos ,  under  that  name,  is  eaten  in  daily  life  or  indeed 
eaten  at  all  save  by  Earth  and  underworld  gods,  their  repre¬ 
sentative  snakes  and  other  Spirits  of  Aversion1.  The  comic  poet 
Sannyrion2  puts  it  thus : 

*  We  gods  do  call  it  pelanos , 

You  pompous  mortals  barley-meal.5 

To  us  the  pomposity  seems  on  the  side  of  the  gods. 

As  there  was  a  time  when  leavened  bread  was  not,  and  men 
ate  porridge  cooked  or  uncooked,  so  before  the  coming  of  the  vine 
men  drank  a  honey  drink.  And  as  the  conservative  gods,  long 
after  men  ate  fermented  bread,  were  faithful  to  their  porridge,  so 
long  after  men  drank  wine  they  still  offered  to  the  gods  who 
were  there  before  the  coming  of  the  vine  ‘wineless  libations/ 
nephalia8. 

The  ritual  of  the  underworld  gods  is  in  many  respects  identical 
with  that  of  the  ghosts  out  of  which  they  are  developed,  but  with 
this  difference — ghosts  are  less  conservative  than  fully  developed 
gods ;  the  habits  and  tastes  of  ghosts  are  more  closely  akin  to  those 
of  the  men  who  worship  them.  Quite  early,  it  would  appear,  man 
offered  to  ghosts  the  wine  he  loved  so  well  himself. 

Atossa4  brings  for  the  ghost  of  Darius  a  pelanos ,  as  was  meet. 
She  brings  also  all  manner  of  ‘  soothing  gifts  *  (fietXtfcrrjpia),  but 
she  pours  wine  also : 

‘A  holy  heifers  milk,  white,  fair  to  drink. 

Bright  honey  drops  from  flowers  bee-distilled, 

With  draughts  of  water  from  a  virgin  fount, 

And  from  the  ancient  vine  its  mother  wild 
An  unmixed  draught,  this  gladness;  and  fair  fruit 
Of  gleaming  olive  ever  blossoming 
Ana  woven  flowers,  children  of  mother  earth.* 

The  dead  fare  as  the  living ;  wine  is  added  to  milk  and  honey 

1  Aeseh.  Pers.  204  dirorp6iroiat  daifioct,  and  523  yrj  re  kclL  (pd  trots  dwp/juara. 

2  Sannyr.  frg.  1  Koch. 

8  The  sources  for  nj<p&Kia  are  well  collected  and  discussed  by  Dr  von  Fritze,  De 
Libatione  veterum  Graecorum ,  Berlin  1893,  also  by  Stengel,  Hermes  xxii.  p.  645,  and 

*  Chthonische  und  Totenkult  *  in  Festschrift  fur  Friedldnder ,  p.  418,  and  W.  Barth, 

*  Bestattungsspende  bei  den  Grieohen,’  Neue  Jahrbiicher  fur  klass .  Alter  til  m.  1900, 
p.  177.  W.  Barth  draws  distinctions  between  the  cultus  of  the  dead  and  that  of 
chthonio  divinities,  which  1  think  cannot  be  clearly  made  out. 

4  Aesch.  Pers .  607. 
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and  olive  oil  and  water,  but  wine  perhaps  significantly  as  an 
innovation  is  never  named .  Atossa  seems  also  consciously  to 
insist  over  much  on  its  being  wild,  primitive,  ancient,  and  therefore 
permissible.  We  are  reminded  of  the  religious  shifts  to  which  the 
Romans  were  put  by  the  introduction  of  wine  into  their  daily  life 
and  thence  into  their  ritual.  Plutarch1  in  his  Roman  Questions  says 
that ‘  when  the  women  poured  libations  of  wine  to  Bona  Dea,  they 
called  it  by  the  name  of  milk/  and  Macrobius2  adds  '  that  wine 
could  not  be  brought  in  under  its  own  name,  but  the  wine  was 
called  milk  and  the  vessel  containing  it  a  honey-jar/ 

The  ghosts  of  the  dead  admit  and  even  welcome  the  addition 
of  wine,  but  actual  chthonic  divinities  are  stricter.  When  Oedipus3 
comes  to  the  precinct  of  the  Semnae,  the  Chorus  bid  him  make 
atonement,  because,  though  unwittingly,  he  has  violated  the 
precinct.  He  asks  the  precise  ritual  to  be  observed.  The  answer, 
though  it  is  thrice  familiar,  is  so  important  for  the  understanding 
of  chthonic  ceremonies  that  it  must  be  given  in  full : 

4  Oed. *  And  with  what  rites,  O  strangers?  teach  me  this. 

Chor.  First,  fetch  thou  from  an  ever-flowing  fount, 

Borne  in  clean  hands,  an  holy  drink-offering. 

Oed.  And  next,  when  I  have  brought  the  holy  draught  ? 

Chor.  Bowls  are  there  next,  a  cunning  craftsman’s  work, 

Crown  thou  their  lips  and  handles  at  the  brim. 

Oed ,  With  branches,  woollen  webs,  or  in  what  wise? 

Chor.  Of  the  ewe-lamb  take  thou  the  fresh -shorn  wool. 

Oed.  So  be  it,  and  then  to  what  last  rite  I  pass? 

Chor  Pour  thy  drink  offerings,  facewards  to  the  dawn. 

Oed .  With  these  same  vessels  do  I  pour  the  draught? 

Chor.  Yes,  in  three  streams,  the  last  pour  wholly  out. 

Oed.  And  filled  wherewith  this  last?  teach  me  this  also. 

Chor.  Water  and  honey — bring  no  wine  thereto. 

Oed.  When  the  dark  shadowed  earth  hath  drunk  of  this? 

Chor.  Lay  on  it  thrice  nine  sprays  of  olive  tree 

With  both  thine  hands,  and  make  thy  prayer  the  while. 

Oed.  That  prayer?  vouchsafe  to  teach,  for  mighty  is  it. 

Chor.  Pray  thou  that,  as  they  are  called  the  Kindly  Ones, 

With  kindly  hearts  they  may  receive  and  bless. 

Be  this  thy  prayer,  thine  own  or  his  who  prays 
For  thee.  Whisper  thy  prayer  nor  lift  thy  voice, 

Then  go,  look  not  behind,  so  all  is  well.* 

The  Kindly  Ones,  though  their  name  is  only  adjectival,  have 


1  Plut.  Q.  22.  xx.  olvov  avrrj  cnrivBovai.  7aXa  irpoaayopevovaat. 

3  Macr.  i.  12.  25  quod  vas  in  quo  vinum  inditum  est  mellarium  nominetur  et 
vinnm  lac  nuncupetur. 

3  Soph.  Oed.  Col.  468. 
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crystallized  into  divinities ;  they  are  no  longer  ghosts,  and  none 
may  tamper  with  their  archaic  ritual. 

For  the  dread  counterpart  of  the  Eumenides,  the  Erinyes, 
there  is  the  same  wineless  service,  witness  the  reproach  of 
Clytaemnestra.  The  Erinyes  have  deserted  her,  yet  she  has  given 
them  of  the  ritual  they  exact1 *: 

‘Full  oft  forsooth  from  me  have  ye  licked  up 
Wineless  libations,  sober  balms  of  wrath/ 


To  offer  wine  was  the  last  outrage  done  by  the  parvenu 
Apollo  to  ancient  ritual,  hence  the  bitter  protest3: 

1  Thou  hast  bewildered  the  old  walks  of  life, 

With  wine  the  Ancient  Goddesses  undone/ 


The  wineless  service  of  the  Eumenides  in  the  Oedipus  Coloneus 
is  of  course  no  mere  invention  of  the  poet.  At  Titane  near  Sicyon 
Pausanias8  came  to  a  grove  of  evergreen  oaks  and  a  temple  of  the 
goddesses  whom,  he  says,  the  Athenians  call  Semnae,  but  the 
Sicyonians  Eumenides,  and  every  year  on  one  day  they  celebrate 
a  festival  in  their  honour,  ‘sacrificing  sheep  with  young  and  a 
libation  of  water  and  honey / 

The  scholiast  in  the  Oedipus  Coloneus 4  gives  a  list  of  the 
divinities  to  whom  at  Athens  wineless  sacrifices  were  made. 
He  quotes  as  his  authority  Polemon.  ‘The  Athenians  were 
careful  in  these  matters  and  scrupulously  pious  (oaioi)  in  the 
things  that  pertain  to  the  gods,  and  they  made  wineless  sacrifices 
to  Mnemosyne  the  Muse,  to  Eos,  to  Helios,  to  Selene,  to  the 
Nymphs,  to  Aphrodite  Ourania/  The  list  is  at  first  surprising. 
We  associate  nephalia  with  the  Underworld  powers,  but  here  it  is 
quite  clear  that,  in  primitive  days,  side  by  side  with  the  Earth-gods 
were  worshipped  sky-gods,  but  in  their  own  simple  being  as 
Dawn  and  Sun  and  Moon,  not  as  full-blown  human  Olympians. 
Mnemosyne5,  it  will  later  be  seen,  had  a  well  of  living  water  herself; 
she  needed  no  wine.  The  Heavenly  Aphrodite  is  more  surprising, 
but  her  honey  libation  is  further  attested  by  Empedokles*.  He 

1  Aesch.  Eum.  104.  a  Aesch.  Eum.  727. 

8  P.  ii.  11.  3.  The  relation  between  the  Semnae  and  the  Eumenides  and 
the  ritual  of  the  Semnae,  which  is  identical  with  that  of  the  Eumenides,  will  be 

discussed  later  in  Chapter  v. 

4  Sehol.  ad  Oed.  Col .  100.  9  Porph.  de  antr.  Afymvh,  7. 

8  Emped.  frg.  ap.  Porph.  de  Abst.  n.  21. 
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tells  of  the  days  long  ago  when  the  god  Ares  was  not,  nor  King 
Zeus,  nor  Kronos,  nor  Poseidon,  but  only 

‘  Kypris  the  Queen 
Here  they  adored  with  pious  images, 

With  painted  victims  and  with  fragrant  scents, 

With  fume  of  frankincense  and  genuine  myrrh. 

Honey  of  yellow  bees  upon  the  ground 
They  for  libation  poured.* 

But  though  here  and  there  a  very  early  'Heavenly  One*  claimed 
the  honey  service,  it  was  mostly  the  meed  of  the  dead.  Porphyry 
knew  that  honey  was  used  to  embalm  the  body  of  the  dead  because 
it  prevented  putrefaction,  and  this  custom  of  honey  burial  is 
echoed  in  the  myth  of  Glaukos  and  the  honey-jar.  The  marvellous 
sweetness  of  honey  lent  itself  to  the  notions  of  propitiation  and 
placation — ‘sweets  to  the  sweet’  or  rather,  as  it  seemed  to  the 
practical  primitive  mind,  *  sweets  to  the  spirits  to  be  sweetened/ 
the  Meilichioi,  ghosts  and  heroes  to  be  appeased1. 

One  more  element  in  archaic  ritual  yet  remains  to  be  con¬ 
sidered — the  fireless  sacrifice. 

Fire,  it  has  been  seen,  was  used  in  the  Homeric  burnt  sacrifice 
for  sublimation .  By  fire,  Eustathius2  says  in  speaking  of  the 
burning  of  the  dead  among  the  northern  nations,  'the  divine 
element  was  borne  on  high  as  though  in  a  chariot  and  mingled 
with  the  heavenly  beings/  In  like  fashion  we  may  suppose  the 
burnt  victim  was  freed  from  the  grosser  elements  and  in  purified 
vaporous  form  ascended  to  the  gods  of  the  upper  air.  This  is 
what  Porphyry8  means  when  he  says  that  in  burnt  sacrifice  we 
‘immortalize  the  dues  of  the  heavenly  gods  by  means  of  fire/  Fire 
again  in  the  service  of  the  underworld  gods  was  used,  it  has 
further  been  seen,  for  utter  destruction,  for  the  holocaust.  But 
in  certain  rituals  established,  it  may  be,  before  the  discovery  of 
fire,  it  was  definitely  prescribed  that  the  sacrifice  should  be  fireless. 
Diogenes  Laertius4  relates  that  according  to  tradition  there  was 
but  one  altar  in  Delos  at  which  Pythagoras  could  worship,  the 
1  Altar  of  Apollo  the  Sire/  which  stood  behind  the  great  Altar  of 

1  Some  further  points  as  to  the  Nephalia  will  be  considered  in  relation  to 
the  Eleusinian  ritaal  (p.  150),  and  the  Orphic  mysteries  (Chapter  x.). 

2  Eustatb.  ad  II,  i.  52.  For  a  full  discussion  of  the  purport  of  cremation 
see  Prof.  Ridgeway,  Early  Age  oj  Greece  i.  p.  540. 

3  Porph.  de  Abet,  ii.  5.  «  Diog.  Laert.  vm.  13. 
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the  Horns,  because  on  this  altar  wheat  and  barley  and  cakes  are 
the  only  offering  laid  and  the  sacrifice  is  without  fire  and  there 
is  no  sacrificial  victim — so  Aristotle  stated  in  his  Constitution  of 
the  Delians .  This  altar  was  also  known  as  the  Altar  of  the  Pious. 
The  foundation  of  the  great  blood-stained  Altar  of  the  Horns  may 
still  be  seen  in  Delos;  the  primitive  Altar  of  the  Sire  has  left  no 
trace,  but  in  some  bygone  time  a  voice,  it  would  seem,  had  been 
heard  on  Mount  Cynthus  saying,  1  Thou  shalt  not  hurt  nor  destroy 
in  all  my  Holy  Mountain/ 

What  ancient  worship  of  a  ‘Sire’  Apollo  had  taken  to  himself 
in  Delos  we  do  not  know,  but  in  remote  Arcadia  a  fireless  sacrifice 
of  a  specially  simple  kind  went  on  right  down  to  the  time  of 
Pausanias1  in  honour  of  a  home-grown  goddess,  Demeter.  At 
Phigalia  Pausanias  visited  the  cave-sanctuary  of  the  Black 
Demeter;  indeed  he  says  in  his  pious  way  it  was  chiefly  for  her 
sake  that  he  went  to  Phigalia,  and  he  adds  *  I  sacrificed  no  victim 
to  the  goddess,  such  being  the  custom  of  the  people  of  the  country. 
They  bring  instead  as  offerings  the  fruit  of  the  vine  and  of  other 
trees  they  cultivate,  and  honey-combs  and  wool  which  is  still 
unwrought  and  full  of  the  natural  grease ;  these  they  lay  on  the 
altar  which  is  set  up  in  front  of  the  cave,  and  having  laid  them 
there  they  pour  on  them  olive  oil.  Such  is  the  rite  of  sacrifice 
observed  by  private  persons  and  once  a  year  by  the  Phigalian 
people  collectively/  Everything  here  prescribed  is  in  its  most 
natural  form,  grapes  rather  than  wine,  honey-comb  rather  than 
honey,  un wrought  wool  not  artificial  fillets,  and  the  service  is 
fireless.  It  was  a  service  to  content  even  Pythagoras. 

That  there  was  between  the  early  fireless  sacrifice  and  the 
burnt  sacrifice  of  the  Olympian  in  some  prehistoric  time  a  rivalry 
and  clashing  of  interests,  is  clear  from  the  Rhodian  tradition  of 
the  Heliadae.  Pindar 2  tells  how : 

‘Up  to  tbe  hill  they  came, 

5et  in  their  hand 
No  seed  of  burning  flame, 

And  for  the  Khodian  land 
With  fireless  rite 

The  grove  upon  the  citadel  they  dight.’ 

And  the  scholiast  commenting  on  the  passage  says:  ‘The 
Rhodians  going  up  to  the  Acropolis  to  sacrifice  to  Athene,  forgot 


1  P.  vm.  42.  6. 


2  Pind.  01,  vn.  47,  echol.  ad  loc. 
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to  take  fire  with  them  for  their  offerings  (ivayiapaai)  and  made 
a  fireless  sacrifice.  Hence  it  came  about  that,  as  the  Athenians 
were  the  first  to  sacrifice  by  fire,  Athene  thought  it  best  to  live 
with  them/  Athene  was  always  a  prudent  goddess,  ready  to  swim 
with  the  tide ;  she  was  c  all  for  the  father/  all  for  the  Olympians, 
and  she  had  her  reward.  Philostratos1  tells  the  same  story  with 
something  more  of  emphasis.  He  contrasts  the  Acropolis  of 
Athens  and  the  Acropolis  of  Rhodes;  the  Rhodians  had  only 
a  fireless  cheap  service,  the  people  of  Athens  provide  the  savour  of 
burnt  sacrifice  and  fragrant  smoke ;  the  goddess  went  to  live  with 
them  because  ‘  they  were  wiser  in  their  generation  (<ro<f)Q)T€pov$) 
and  good  at  sacrificing/  From  Diodorus3  we  learn  that  it  was 
Cecrops  who  introduced  the  fire-sacrifice  at  Athens.  On  Cecrops 
were  fathered  many  of  the  innovations  of  civilized  life,  among 
them  marriage.  He  was  halfway  between  the  old  and  the  new, 
half  civilized  man,  half  snake.  He,  Pausanias3  significantly  tells 
us,  was  the  first  to  give  to  Zeus  the  name  of  the  Highest.  He  too 
became  all  for  the  Olympian. 

These  forms  of  primitive  sacrifice — the  pelanos ,  the  barley 
grains,  the  nephalia,  the  fireless  rites — have  been  considered  at 
some  length  because,  though  in  part  they  went  over  to  the 
Olympians,  they  remain  broadly  speaking  and  in  their  simplest 
forms  characteristic  of  the  lower  stratum  and  of  the  worship  of 
underworld  spirits.  Moreover  it  is  these  primitive  rites  which 
were,  as  will  later  be  seen,  taken  up  and  mysticized  by  the  religion 
of  Orpheus. 

It  remains  to  consider  the  second  and  by  far  the  most  im¬ 
portant  element  in  the  harvest  festival  of  the  Thargelia,  the 
ceremony  of  the  Pharmakos. 


The  Pharmakos. 

That  the  leading  out  of  the  pharmakos  was  a  part  of  the 
festival  of  the  Thargelia  we  know  from  Harpocration4.  He  says 
in  commenting  on  the  word:  ‘At  Athens  they  led  out  two  men 
to  be  purifications  for  the  city ;  it  was  at  the  Thargelia,  one  was 

1  Philostrat.  Eik,  n.  27  §  852.  2  Diod.  v.  56. 

8  P .  viH.  2.  2.  4  Harpocrat.  e.v.  <papy.ctK6s. 
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for  the  men  and  the  other  for  the  women/  These  men,  these 
pharmakoi,  whose  function  it  was  to  purify  the  city,  were,  it  will 
later  be  seen,  in  all  probability  put  to  death,  but  the  expression 
used  by  Harpocration  is  noteworthy — they  were  led  out.  The 
gist  of  the  ceremony  is  not  death  but  expulsion;  death,  if  it 
occurs,  is  incidental. 

The  ceremony  of  expulsion  took  place,  it  is  again  practically 
certain,  on  the  6th  day  of  Thargelion,  a  day  not  lightly  to  be 
forgotten,  for  it  was  the  birthday  of  Socrates.  Diogenes  Laertius1 
says  in  his  life  of  Socrates:  ‘He  was  bora  on  the  6th  day  of 
Thargelion,  the  day  when  the  Athenians  purify  the  city/  The 
pharmakos  is  not  expressly  named,  but  it  will  be  seen  in  the 
sequel  that  the  cleansing  of  the  city  by  the  expulsion  of  the 
pharmakos  was  regarded  as  the  typical  purification  of  the  whole 
year.  The  etymology  of  the  word  will  be  best  considered  when 
the  nature  of  the  rites  has  been  examined 3. 

The  ceremony  of  the  pharmakos  has  been  often  discussed, 
but  I  think  frequently  and  fundamentally  misapprehended.  It 
appears  at  first  sight  to  involve  what  we  in  our  modern  termino¬ 
logy  call  ‘Human  Sacrifice/  To  be  told  that  this  went  on  in 
civilized  Athens  in  the  5th  cent.  B.c.  shocks  our  preconceived 
notions  of  what  an  Athenian  of  that  time  would  be  likely  to  do 
or  suffer.  The  result  is  that  we  are  inclined  to  get  out  of  the 
difficulty  in  one  of  two  ways:  either  we  try  to  relegate  the 
ceremony  of  the  pharmakos  to  the  region  of  prehistoric  tradition, 
or  we  so  modify  and  mollify  its  main  issues  as  to  make  it  un-r 
meaning. 

The  issue  before  us  is  a  double  one  and  must  not  be  confused. 
We  have  to  determine  what  the  ceremonial  of  the  pharmakos  was, 
and  next,  did  that  ceremonial  last  on  into  historic  times  ? 

My  own  view  is  briefly  this:  that  we  have  no  positive  evidence 
that  it  did  last  on  into  the  oth  century  B.C.,  but  that,  if  the  gist 
of  the  ceremonial  is  once  fairly  understood,  there  is  no  a  priori 
difficulty  about  its  continuance,  and  that,  this  a  priori  difficulty 
being  removed,  we  shall  accept  an  overwhelming  probability. 
The  evidence  for  the  historical  pharmakos  is  just  as  good  as 

1  Diog.  Laert.  n.  4. 

3  Classical  sources  for  the  pharmakos  are  most  fully  enumerated  by  Mannhardt, 
Myth.  Forschungen,  pp.  123, 183.  For  primitive  analogies  see  Frazer,  Golden  Bough, 
2nd  ed.,  vol.  m.  p.  93,  from  whom  1  have  taken  the  instances  adduced. 
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e.g.  the  evidence  for  the  chewing  of  the  buckthorn  at  the 
Anthesteria. 

It  should  be  noted  at  the  outset  that  the  pharmakos,  i.e.  the 
human  scape-goat,  though  it  seems  to  us  a  monstrous  and  horrible 
notion,  was  one  so  familiar  to  the  Greek  mind  as  to  be  in  Attic 
literature  practically  proverbial.  Aristophanes1  wants  to  point 
the  contrast  between  the  old  mint  of  sterling  state  officials 
and  the  new  democratic  coinage:  he  says,  now-a-days  we  fill 
offices  by 

‘Any  chance  man  that  we  come  across, 

Not  fit  in  old  days  for  a  pharmakos, 

These  we  use 
And  these  we  choose, 

The  veriest  scum,  the  mere  refuse,* 

and  again  in  a  fragment2: 

*  Your  kinsman !  how  and  whence,  you  pharmakos,’ 
and  in  the  Knights 3  Demos  says  to  Agoracritos : 

‘I  bid  you  take  the  seat 
In  the  Prytaneum  where  this  pharmakos 
Was  wont  to  sit.’ 

Pharmakos  is  in  fact,  like  its  equivalent  *  offscouring 1  (tcaffapfia), 
a  current  form  of  utter  abuse,  disgust  and  contempt. 

Moreover  its  ritual  import  was  perfectly  familiar.  Lysias4  in 
his  speech  against  Andokides  is  explicit:  ‘V/e  needs  must  hold 
that  in  avenging  ourselves  and  ridding  ourselves  of  Andokides  we 
purify  the  city  and  perform  apotropaic  ceremonies,  and  solemnly 
expel  a  pharmakos  and  rid  ourselves  of  a  criminal;  for  of  this 
sort  the  fellow  is/ 

For  the  fullest  details  of  the  horrid  ceremony  we  are  indebted 
to  a  very  late  author.  Tzetzes6  (a.d.  1150)  in  his  Thousand 

1  Ar.  Ran.  734.  2  Ar.  frg.  532.  3  Ar.  Eq.  1405. 

4  Lys.  c.  Andok .  108.  4 :  pvp  ovv  XPV  voplfav  rifuopovfxivovs  kclI  dTraWarroftbpovs 
9AydoKl8ov  ttjp  tt6\lp  tcaOalpeip  /cal  dirodio'jrojj.Tret<T$ai  Aral  <f>apjxaKbp  diroTripTreip 
Aral  dXtnjplov  dTraW  drrc  ad  at,  <bs  &  tovtojp  out6s  4<m. 

6  Fragments  ol  Hipponax  (6th  cent.  b.c.)  incorporated  by  Tzetzes,  Hist.  23. 
726—756 : 

Tl  t6  KdOapfxa; 

6  (papfiaKbs  rb  tcdOappa  toiovto p  rjv  rb  irdXcu. 
dp  <rvp<popd  KariXafie  tt&Xip  deopyjplq.y 
efr*  oZp  Xifxbs  etre  Xotpbs  etre  teal  {$Xdf3os  &XXo, 
rw p  irdPTbjp  d/xopepbrepop  rjjov  tbs  i rpbs  Overlap 
els  KaOapfibv  /cal  <pdp/xaKOP  irbXews  rtfs  poerovaijs. 
els  rfarop  8b  rbv  it pdcrepopop  crnjaaj'res  ttjp  Overlap 
rvpbv  re  86pt€s  tt)  x€lpl  Ka^  *al  l<rxd8ast 

bitrdKts  7 dp  pamcravres  iKelpop  els  rb  tt4os 
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Histories  describes  it  as  follows :  *  The  ph  arm  at  os  was  a  purifi¬ 
cation  of  this  sort  of  old.  If  a  calamity  overtook  the  city  by  the 
wrath  of  God,  whether  it  were  famine  or  pestilence  or  any  other 
mischief,  they  led  forth  as  though  to  a  sacrifice  the  most 
unsightly  of  them  all  as  a  purification  and  a  remedy  to  the 
suffering  city.  They  set  the  sacrifice  in  the  appointed  place,  and 
gave  him  cheese  with  their  hands  and  a  barley  cake  and  figs,  and 
seven  times  they  smote  him  with  leeks  and  wild  figs  and  other 
wild  plants.  Finally  they  burnt  him  with  fire  with  the  wood  of 
wild  trees  and  scattered  the  ashes  into  the  sea  and  to  the  winds, 
for  a  purification,  as  I  said,  of  the  suffering  city.  Just  as, 
I  think,  Lycophron  records  it  of  the  Locrian  maidens,  speaking 
somewhat  after  this  manner,  I  do  not  remember  the  exact  verse, 
“  when,  having  consumed  their  limbs  with  fuel  from  fruitless  trees, 
the  flame  of  fire  cast  into  the  sea  the  ashes  of  the  maidens  that 
died  on  the  hill  of  Traron”  ’ 

Tzetzes  is  not  inventing  the  ceremonies,  and  in  his  awkward 
confused  way  he  goes  on  to  tell  us  his  source — the  iambic  poet 
Hipponax.  ‘And  Hipponax  gives  us  the  best  complete  account 
of  the  custom  when  he  says,  “  to  purify  the  city  and  strike  (the 
pharmakos)  with  branches  ” ;  and  in  another  place  he  says  in  his 
first  iambic  poem,  “  striking  him  in  the  meadow  and  beating  him 
with  branches  and  with  leeks  like  a  pharmakos” \  and  again  in  other 
places  he  says  as  follows :  “  we  must  make  of  him  a  pharmakos  ” ; 
and  he  says,  “offering  him  figs  and  a  barley  cake  and  cheese  such  as 
pharmakoi  eat  ” ;  and  “  they  have  long  been  waiting  agape  for  them, 
holding  branches  in  their  hands  as  pharmakoi  do  and  some- 

ckCWcus,  avicats  dyplats  re  *rai  dXXots  r(av  dyptuv, 
r4Xo s  irvpl  KdT^Kaiov  4v  £tJ\oi?  rots  ayplois, 
kcU  top  <nro8bv  els  6dXa<r<rap  bppatvov  teal  dpifiovs 
teal  KaBapfJLOP  rijs  irbXeots  Cts  bprjv  rijs  poaobaijs* 

8  8£  'ImrQpaj;  dpurr a  atifitrav  rb  ttios  X4yct 

1  ir6Xiy  KaOalpeiv  *aZ  KpdS^trt  pdXXeaOat  {<papp.at:6v)t 
teal  d\Xa%oO  84  trod  <prj<n  irptirtp  IdfJpip  ypatpuv 

2  pdXXopre s  4p  Xet/x (apt  teal  ftairlfopres 
KpdSyat  teal  aKlXXyaiu  Gxrirep  (papfiatcbp. 

teal  irdXtp  dXXots  rbirois  8b  raurd  <f>7}ai  tear’  biros 

3  Set  S'  abrbp  4s  <f>apfiaKbp  iKiroi^raaOat, 

4  K&tpV  p4£etp  ItrxdSas  re  teal  jiafa p 
teal  rvpbp  oTop  iaBlovat  (papfiatzoL 

5  irdXat  ydp  abrobs  irpotr84xot,TaU)  X^ffK0VT^ 

KpdSas  Sxopres  &s  4xovffi  <pap{iaKou 

t<al  dXXaxoD  84  irob  <fnj<riv  4p  r<p  avr<p  Idjxfiip 

6  Xt/tqt  ydpijrat  £7}pbs  &s  4p  6vpt<p 
(papjiatcbs  dx^els  iirrdtcts  paviaOetn, 
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where  else  he  says  in  the  same  iambic  poem,  "  may  he  he  parched 
with  hunger ,  so  that  in  (their)  anger  he  may  be  led  as  pharmakos 
and  beaten  seven  times”* 

Tzetzes  quotes  for  us  six  fragmentary  statements  from 
Hipponax,  and  the  words  of  Hipponax  correspond  so  closely  in 
every  detail  with  his  own  account  that  we  are  justified  in  sup¬ 
posing  that  his  account  of  the  end  of  the  ceremonial,  the  burning 
and  scattering  of  the  ashes,  is  also  borrowed ;  but  the  evidence  of 
this  from  Hipponax  he  omits. 

Hipponax  makes  his  statements  apparently,  not  from  any 
abstract  interest  in  ritual,  but  as  part  of  an  insult  levelled  at  his 
enemy  Boupalos.  This  is  made  almost  certain  by  another  frag¬ 
ment  of  Hipponax1  in  which  he  says,  ‘as  they  uttered  impreca¬ 
tions  against  that  abomination  (ayos)  Boupalos/  The  fragments 
belong  obviously  to  one  or  more  iambic  poems  in  which  Hipponax 
expresses  the  hope  that  Boupalos  will  share  the  fate  of  a  phar¬ 
makos,  will  be  insulted,  beaten,  driven  out  of  the  city,  and  at  last 
presumably  put  to  death.  Hipponax  is  not  describing  an  actual 
historical  ceremony,  but  to  make  his  insults  have  any  point  he 
must  have  been  alluding  to  a  ritual  that  was,  in  the  6th  century  B.C., 
perfectly  familiar  to  his  hearers. 

Some  of  the  statements  of  Hipponax  as  to  the  details  of  the 
ritual  are  confirmed  from  other  sources,  and  are  given  in  these 
with  certain  slight  variations  which  seem  to  show  that  Hipponax 
was  not  the  only  source  of  information. 

Helladius2  the  Byzantine,  quoted  by  Photius,  says  that  *  it  was 
the  custom  at  Athens  to  lead  in  procession  two  pharmakoi  with 
a  view  to  purification ;  one  for  the  men,  one  for  the  women.  The 
pharmakos  of  the  men  had  black  figs  round  his  neck,  the  other 
had  white  ones,  and  he  says  they  were  called  mfidtcxot,.*  Helladius 
added  that  *  this  purification  was  of  the  nature  of  an  apotropaic 
ceremony  to  avert  diseases,  and  that  it  took  its  rise  from  An- 
drogeos  the  Cretan,  when  at  Athens  the  Athenians  suffered 
abnormally  from  a  pestilential  disease,  and  the  custom  obtained 
of  constantly  purifying  the  city  by  pharmakoi/ 

The  man  and  woman  and  the  black  and  white  figs  are  variant 
details.  Helladius  is  our  sole  authority  for  the  curious  name 

1  Hippon.  frg.  11  (4)  ws’ol  fiev  ayei'  BomrdXtp  KarijpwpTO. 

2  Hell  ad.  ap.  Phot.  Bill.  c.  279,  p.  534. 
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< rvfidtcxot :  what  this  means  is  not  certain1.  The  term  may  have 
meant  '  pig-Bacchoi/  The  Bacchoi,  as  will  later  be  seen,  were 
sacred  and  specially  purified  persons  with  magical  powers,  and 
the  term  may  have  been  applied  to  mark  analogous  functions. 
Crete  was  the  home  of  ceremonies  of  purification. 

Harpocration,  in  the  passage  already  quoted,  confirms  the 
view  that  there  were  two  pharmakoi,  but  he  says  they  were  both 
men:  one  for  the  women,  one  for  the  men.  The  discrepancy  is 
not  serious.  It  would  be  quite  easy  if  necessary  to  dress  up 
a  man  as  a  woman,  and  even  a  string  of  white  figs  would  be 
sufficient  presentment  of  gender;  simulata pro  vei'is  is  a  principle 
of  wide  acceptation  in  primitive  ritual. 

The  beating  of  the  pharmakoi  was  a  point  of  cardinal  im¬ 
portance.  It  was  a  ceremonial  affair  and  done  to  the  sound  of 
the  flute.  Hesychius2  says,  'The  song  of  the  branches  is  a 
measure  that  they  play  on  the  flute  when  the  pharmakoi  are 
expelled,  they  being  beaten  with  branches  and  fig  sprigs.  The 
pharmakos  was  actually  called  <fhe  of  the  branches.”  *  It  must 
have  been  a  matter  of  very  early  observation  that  beating  is 
expulsive.  You  beat  a  bush,  a  bird  escapes ;  you  beat  a  garment, 
the  dust  comes  out ;  you  beat  a  man,  the  evil,  whatever  it  be,  will 
surely  emerge.  We  associate  beating  with  moral  stimulus,  but 
the  first  notion  is  clearly  expulsive. 

Probably  some  notion  of  the  application  or  instigation  of 
good  as  well  as  the  expulsion  of  evil  early  came  in.  This  may  be 
conjectured  from  the  fact  that  rods  made  of  special  plants  and 
trees  were  used,  notably  leeks  and  fig-trees.  Plants  with  strong- 
smells,  and  plants  the  eating  of  which  is  purgative,  are  naturally 
regarded  as  *  good  medicine 9 ;  ks  expulsive  of  evil,  and  hence  in 
a  secondary  way  as  promotive  of  good. 

Pythagoras3  taught  that  to  have  a  leek  hung  up  over  a  door¬ 
way  was  a  good  thing  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  evil,  and 
Dioscorides4  records  the  same  belief  Lucian5  makes  Menippus 

1  Lewy,  Semitnche  Fremdwdrter ,  p.  256,  suggests  that  av^aicxoi  is  from  D'O?? 
z'bdfyim,  the  plural  of  I"I3|  which  occurs  in  Phenician.  If  so  the  form  cvp&tcxoi 
would  be  due  to  popular  etymology. 

2  Hesych.  s.v.  KpaStrjs  popeos.  8  Plin.  N.H.  xx.  9.  39. 

4  Diosc.  de  mat .  med.  n.  202. 

8  Luc.  Nek.  7  cK&Orjpi  re  fie  teal  diri/xa^e  tea l  irepijynae  Sydlots  teal  <n u\\q. 
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Telate  how  before  he  was  allowed  to  consult  the  oracle  of  the  dead  he 
was  ‘purged  and  wiped  clean  and  consecrated  with  leek  and  torches/ 

The  locus  classicus  on  beating  with  leek  is  of  course  the 
beating  of  the  god  Pan  by  his  Arcadian  worshippers.  Theocritus1 
makes  Simichidas  sing :  . 

‘  Bear  Pan,  if  this  my  prayer  may  granted  be 
Then  never  shall  the  boys  of  Arcady 
Flog  thee  on  back  and  flank  with  leeks  that  sting 
When  scanty  meat  is  left  for  offering ; 

If  not,  thy  skin  with  nails  be  flayed  and  torn 
And  amid  nettles  mayst  thou  couch  till  morn.’ 

And  the  scholiast  remarks,  *  they  say  that  a  festival  was  held  in 
Arcadia  in  which  the  youths  beat  Pan  with  leeks  when  the 
officials  sacrificed  a  small  victim,  and  there  was  not  enough  to  eat 
for  the  worshipper ;  or  the  Arcadians  when  they  went  out  hunting 
if  they  had  good  sport  paid  honour  to  Pan ;  if  the  reverse  they 
maltreated  him  with  leeks  because,  being  a  mountain  god,  he  had 
power  over  the  produce  of  the  chase/  The  first  explanation 
confuses  cause  with  effect,  the  second  is  undoubtedly  right.  Pan 
is  beaten  because,  as  lord  of  the  chase,  he  has  failed  to  do  his  business. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  Pan  is  beaten,  and  the  pharmakoi 
beaten,  in  order  to  ‘  stimulate  their  powers  of  fertility/  In  a  sense 
this  is  ultimately  true,  but  such  a  statement  gives  a  false  and 
misleading  emphasis.  The  image  and  the  pharmakoi  are  beaten 
partly  to  drive  out  evil  influences,  partly,  it  should  not  be  for¬ 
gotten,  to  relieve  the  feelings  of  the  beaters.  When  the  evil 
influences  are  beaten  out,  the  god  will  undoubtedly  do  better 
next  time,  but  it  is  only  in  this  sense  that  the  powers  of  fertility 
are  stimulated.  The  pharmakos  has  no  second  chance.  He  is 
utterly  impure,  so  that  the  more  purifying  influences,  the  more 
good  medicine  brought  to  bear  upon  him,  the  better;  but  he  is 
doomed  to  death,  not  to  reform.  In  the  Lupercalia,  already 
discussed  (p.  51),  the  women  are  struck  by  the  februum  as  a 
fertility  charm,  but  even  here  the  primary  notion  must  have  been 
the  expulsion  of  evil  influences. 

The  beating,  like  the  pharmakos,  became  proverbial.  Aristo¬ 
phanes  2  makes  Aeacus  ask  how  he  is  to  torture  the  supposed 
Xanthias,  and  the  real  Xanthias  makes  answer: 

‘Oh,  in  the  usual  way,  but  when  you  beat  him 
Don’t  do  it  with  a  leek  or  a  young  onion.’ 

1  Theocr.  Id.  vn.  104,  sohol.  ad  loc.  3  Ar.  Ban .  620. 
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Here  undoubtedly  the  meaning  is,  ‘don’t  let  this  be  a  merely 
ceremonial  beating,  a  religious  performance/  and  the  allusion 
gains  in  point  by  the  fact  that  the  supposed  slave  was  a  real  god 
:o  be  treated  worse  than  a  pharmakos.  Lucian1  says  that  the 
Muses,  he  is  sure,  would  never  deign  to  come  near  his  vulgar  book- 
buyer,  and  instead  of  giving  him  a  crown  of  myrtle  they  will  beat 
him  with  myrrh  and  mallow  and  get  rid  of  him ,  so  that  he,  may 
not  pollute  their  sacred  fountains.  Clearly  here  the  vulgar  book- 
buyer  is  a  pharmakos. 

We  have  then  abundant  evidence  that  the  pharmakos  was 
beaten ;  was  he  also  put  to  death  ?  *  Tzetzes,  as  has  been  seen, 
states  that  he  was  burnt  with  the  wood  of  certain  fruitless  trees, 
and  that  his  ashes  were  scattered  to  the  sea  and  the  winds. 
The  scholiast  on  Aristophanes2  also  states  expressly  that  by 
hrgioaioiy  i.e.  people  fed  and  kept  at  the  public  expense,  was 
meant  ‘those  who  were  called  pharmakoi,  and  these  pharmakoi 
purified  cities  by  their  slaughter/  So  far  it  need  not  have  been 
inferred  that  he  was  speaking  of  Athens,  but  he  goes  on,  ‘  for  the 
Athenians  maintained  certain  very  ignoble  and  useless  persons,  and 
on  the  occasion  of  any  calamity  befalling  the  city,  I  mean  a  pestilence 
or  anything  of  that  sort,  they  sacrificed  these  persons  with  a  view 
to  purification  from  pollution  and  they  called  them  purifications 9 
(jcadappaTa).  Tzetzes  said  a  pharmakos  was  excessively  ungainly 
(i dfiop<f>oT€pov ),  the  scholiast,  worthless  and  useless. 

The  scholiast  is  of  course  a  late  and  somewhat  dubious  authority, 
and  did  the  fact  of  the  death  of  the  pharmakos  rest  on  him  and 
on  Tzetzes  alone,  we  might  be  inclined  to  question  it.  A  better 
authority  is  preserved  for  us  by  Harpocration3 ;  he  says,  ‘  Istros 
(circ.  B.c.  230),  in  the  first  book  of  his  Epiphanies  of  Apollo,  says 
that  Pharmakos  is  a  proper  name,  and  that  Pharmakos  stole  sacred 
phialae  belonging  to  Apollo,  and  was  taken  and  stoned  by  the 
men  with  Achilles,  and  the  ceremonies  done  at  the  Thargelia  are 
mimetic  representations  of  these  things/  The  aetiology  of  Istros 

1  Luo.  Indoct.  1.  a  Schol.  ad  Ar.  Eq .  1136. 

3  Harpocrat.  s.v.  <papfiatc6s'  8tl  8£  Suofia  Kvpibv  ianv  o  <papficn<6st  iepd s  84  <ptA\ar 
rod  ’AirdXXwj'os  tcXtyas  /cal  aXous  vrrd  rwv  irepl  rbv  KareXetiaBr},  koI  tA  rots 

QapyijXlots  dybfieua  to&tcjv  Atto/w/wJ/mitA  icrrtu ,  "Lxrpos  &  irpdrrtp  r&v  'AttoWcjvo? 
iirKpavetuv  etprjKev.  On  the  mythological  gist  of  this  legend  and  its  possible  con¬ 
nection  with  the  epic  Thersites  see  H.  TJsener,  “Der  Stoff  d.  gr.  Epos,”  Sitzungsber. 
d.  Phil.  Hist.  hi.  d.  k.  Alt .  d.  Wi$8en8ehaftent  Band  137,  1898,  Wien,  p.  47. 
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is  of  course  wrong,  but  it  is  quite  clear  that  he  believed  the 
ceremonies  of  the  Thargelia  to  include  the  stoning  of  a  man  to 
death. 

That  in  primitive  pharmakos-ceremonies  the  human  phar¬ 
makos  was  actually  put  to  death  scarcely  admits  of  doubt :  that 
Istros  believed  this  took  place  at  the  ceremony  of  the  Thargelia  in 
honour  of  Apollo  may  be  inferred  from  his  aetiology.  There  still 
remains  in  the  minds  of  some  a  feeling  that  the  Athens  of  the 
fifth  century  was  too  civilized  a  place  to  have  suffered  the 
actual  death  of  human  victims,  and  that  periodically,  as  part  of 
a  public  state  ritual.  This  misgiving  arises  mainly,  as  was  indi¬ 
cated  at  the  outset,  from  a  misunderstanding  of  the  gist  of  the 
ceremony.  Tzetzes,  after  the  manner  of  his  day,  calls  it  a  0i tala, 
a  burnt  sacrifice ;  but  it  was  not  really  a  sacrifice  in  our  modern 
sense  at  all,  though,  as  will  later  be  shown,  it  was  one  of  the 
diverse  notions  that  went  to  the  making  of  the  ancient  idea  of 
sacrifice. 

The  pharmakos  was  not  a  sacrifice  in  the  sense  of  an  offering 
made  to  appease  an  angry  god .  It  came  to  be  associated  with 
Apollo  when  he  took  over  the  Thargelia,  but  primarily  it  was  not 
intended  to  please  or  to  appease  any  spirit  or  god.  It  was,  as 
ancient  authors  repeatedly  insist,  a  tcadappoy ?,  a  purification.  The 
essence  of  the  ritual  was  not  atonement,  for  there  was  no  one  to 
atone,  but  riddance,  the  artificial  making  of  an  0709,  a  pollution, 
to  get  rid  of  all  pollution.  The  notion,  so  foreign  to  our  scientific 
habit  of  thought,  so  familiar  to  the  ancients,  was  that  evil  of  all 
kinds  wafc  a  physical  infection  that  could  be  caught  and  trans¬ 
ferred;  it  was  highly  catching.  Next,  some  logical  savage  saw 
that  the  notion  could  be  utilized  for  artificial  riddance.  The 
Dyaks1  sweep  misfortunes  out  of  their  houses  and  put  them  into 
a  toy-house  made  of  bamboo ;  this  they  set  adrift  on  a  river.  On 
the  occasion  of  a  recent  outbreak  of  influenza  in  Pithuria  ‘ a  man  bad 
a  small  carriage  made,  after  a  plan  of  his  own,  for  a  pair  of  scape¬ 
goats  which  were  harnessed  to  it  and  driven  to  a  wood  at  some 
distance  where  they  were  let  loose.  From  that  hour  the  disease 
completely  ceased  in  the  town.  The  goats  never  returned ;  had 
they  done  so  the  disease  must  have  come  back  with  them/  It 

1  For  these  modern  savage  analogies  and  many  others  see  Dr  Frazer,  Golden 
Bough,  2nd  ed.,  vol.  m.  p.  93. 
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is  needless  for  our  purpose  to  accumulate  instances  of  the  count¬ 
less  varieties  of  scape-goats,  carts,  cocks,  boats,  that  the  ingenuity 
of  primitive  man  has  invented.  The  instance  chosen  shows  as 
clearly  as  possible  that,  as  the  gist  of  the  ceremony  is  magical 
riddance,  it  is  essential  that  the  scape-goat,  whatever  form  he 
takes,  should  never  retitrn. 

This  necessity  for  utter  destruction  comes  out  very  clearly  in 
an  account  of  the  way  the  Egyptians  treated  their  scape-goats. 
Plutarch1  in  his  discourse  on  Isis  and  Osiris  says,  on  the  authority 
of  Manetho,  that  in  the  dog-days  they  used  to  bum  men  alive 
whom  they  called  Typhonians,  and  their  ashes  they  made  away 
with  by  winnowing  and  scattering  them .  The  winnowing-fan  in 
which  the  corn  was  tossed  and  by  means  of  which  the  chaff  was 
blown  utterly  away  was  to  Clement  of  Alexandria2  the  symbol  of 
utter  ruin  and  destruction.  In  his  protest  against  the  ruinous 
force  of  convention  among  pagan  people,  he  says  finely :  *  let  us 
fly  from  convention,  it  strangles  men,  it  turns  them  away  from 
truth,  it  leads  them  afar  from  life ;  convention  is  a  noose,  a  place 
of  execution,  a  pit,  a  winnowing-fan  ;  convention  is  ruin/ 

The  pharmakos  is  killed  then,  not  because  his  death  is  a 
vicarious  sacrifice,  but  because  he  is  so  infected  and  tabooed  that 
his  life  is  a  practical  impossibility.  The  uneducated,  among  whom 
his  lot  would  necessarily  be  cast,  regard  him  as  an  infected  horror, 
an  incarnate  pollution ;  the  educated  who  believe  no  such  nonsense 
know  that  the  kindest  thing  is  to  put  an  end  to  a  life  that  is 
worse  than  death.  Moreover  nearly  every  civilized  state  to  this 
day  offers  ‘human  sacrifice ,  in  the  shape  of  the  criminals  it  executes. 
Why  not  combine  religious  tradition  with  a  supposed  judicial 
necessity?  Civilized  Athens  had  its  barathron;  why  should 
civilized  Athens  shrink  from  annually  utilizing  two  vicious  and 
already  condemned  criminals  to  ‘  purify  the  city '  ? 

The  question  of  whether  the  pharmakos  was  actually  put  to 
death  in  civilized  Athens  is  of  course  for  our  purpose  a  strictly 
subordinate  one.  It  has  only  been  discussed  in  detail  because  the 
answer  that  we  return  to  it  depends  in  great  measure  on  how 

1  Plut.  de  Is.  et  0$.  lxxiii.  friovras  dyOptlnrovs  kolt  tTrlpir pao’a.v  ws  Mapctfus  l<xr6p7jK6 
T vtptavlovs  KaXovvTe ?  teal  ttjv  rtypav  avrwv  Xikjjlwvtcs  r}<pdvi^ov  teal  Sitairetpov. 

2  Clem.  Al.  Protv.  xil.  118  <pfry u)fieu  oOv  rr\v  <ruv‘/j$€iav...&yxet  rbv  airdptoirov ,  ttjs 

dXrjffclas  dirorptirei.  av&yu  tt}s  ir&y ts  iorlu  fiapaQpbv  iartv  f$69po$  iarl  \itc vov 

iffritff  Kattbv  ij  euvrjdtia. 
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far  we  realize  the  primary  gist  of  a  pharmakos,  i.e.  the  two  notions 
of  (a)  the  physicalnesSy  the  actuality  of  evil,  and  (6)  the  possibility 
of  contagion  and  transfer. 

Our  whole  modern  conception  of  the  scape-man  is  apt  to 
be  unduly  influenced  by  the  familiar  instance  of  the  Hebrew  scape¬ 
goat.  We  remember  how 

*  The  scape-goat  stood  all  skin  and  bone 
While  moral  business,  not  his  own. 

Was  hound  about  his  head? 

And  the  pathos  of  the  proceeding  haunts  our  minds  and  prevents 
us  from  realizing  the  actuality  and  the  practicality  of  the  more 
primitive  physical  taboo.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  even  in 
this  moralized  Hebrew  conception,  the  scape-goat  was  not  a 
sacrifice  proper ;  its  sending  away  was  preceded  by  sacrifice.  The 
priest  '  made  an  atonement  for  the  children  of  Israel  for  all  their 
sins  once  a  year/  and  when  the  sacrifice  of  bullock  and  goat  and 
the  burning  of  incense,  and  the  sprinkling  of  blood  was  over,  then 
and  not  till  then  the  live  goat  was  presented  to  the  Lord  \  The 
Hebrew  scriptures  emphasize  the  feet  that  the  burden  laid  upon 
the  goat  is  not  merely  physical  evil,  not  pestilence  or  famine,  but 
rather  the  burden  of  moral  guilt.  'And  Aaron  shall  lay  both  his 
hands  upon  the  head  of  the  live  goat  and  confess  over  him  all  the 
iniquities  of  the  children  of  Israel  and  all  their  transgressions  in 
all  their  sins,  putting  them  upon  the  head  of  the  goat,  and  shall 
send  him  away  by  the  hand  of  a  fit  man  into  the  wilderness.  And 
the  goat  shall  bear  upon  him  all  their  iniquities  into  a  land  not 
inhabited*/ 

But  so  close  is  the  connection  of  moral  and  physical  that 
even  here,  where  the  evil  laid  upon  the  scape-goat  is  moral  only, 
there  is  evident  danger  of  infection ;  the  goat  is  sent  forth  into 
a  land  not  inhabited  and  it  would  be  manifestly  undesirable  that 
he  should  return.  At  Athens  we  hear  of  no  confession  of  sins,  it 
is  famine  and  pestilence  from  which  a  terror-stricken  city  seeks 
riddance. 

This  physical  aspect  of  evil  is  still  more  clearly  brought  out 
in  a  ceremony  performed  annually  at  Chaeronea.  Plutarch 2  him¬ 
self  when  he  was  archon,  had  to  preside  over  the  ritual  and  has 

1  Lev.  xvi.  21,  and  for  the  Egyptian  scape-animal  see  Herod,  n.  39. 
a  Plut.  Q.  Symjp.  vl  8. 
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left  us  the  account.  A  household  slave  was  taken  and  ceremonially 
beaten  with  rods  of  agnus  castus — again  a  plant  of  cathartic 
quality — and  driven  out  of  doors  to  the  words,  ‘Out  with  hunger,  in 
with  wealth  and  health/  The  ceremony  was  called  the  *  expulsion 
of  hunger/  and  Plutarch  speaks  of  it  as  an  ‘ancestral  sacrifice/  It 
was  performed  by  each  householder  for  his  own  house,  and  by  the 
archon  for  the  common  hearth  of  the  city.  When  Plutarch  was 
archon  he  tells  us  the  ceremony  was  largely  attended.  The  name 
of  the  ‘  ceremony  *  is  instructive,  it  is  efeXao-tv,  riddance,  ex¬ 
pulsion,  not  as  the  pharmakos  was,  Kadapfxo 9,  purification;  both 
are  called  Ouaiat,  sacrifices,  only  by  concession  to  popular  usage 
when  every  religious  ceremony  is  regarded  as  of  the  nature  of 
burnt  sacrifice.  The  ceremony  of  the  pharmakos  was  taken  on  by 
Apollo,  but  in  the  Chaeronea  ‘  expulsion 9  there  is  no  pretence  that 
any  god  is  worshipped ;  the  performance  remains  frankly  magical. 

At  Chaeronea  the  slave  was  merely  beaten  and  expelled.  At 
Delphi  a  pharmakos  ceremony  of  still  milder  form  took  place  in 
which  the  victim  was  merely  a  puppet. 

In  his  12th  Greek  Question  Plutarch  asks,  ‘What  is  Charila 
among  the  Delphians?’  His  answer  is  as  follows:  ‘Concerning 
Charila  they  tell  a  story  something  on  this  wise.  The  Delphians 
were  afflicted  by  a  famine  following  after  a  drought.  They  came 
to  the  gates  of  the  king’s  palace  with  their  children  and  their 
wives  to  make  supplication.  And  the  king  distributed  grain  and 
pulse  to  the  noblest  of  them  as  there  was  not  enough  for  all. 
And  there  came  a  little  girl  who  had  lost  both  her  father  and 
mother,  and  she  made  supplication.  But  he  struck  her  with  his 
shoe  and  threw  the  shoe  into  her  face.  Now  she  was  poor  and 
desolate  but  of  noble  spirit,  and  she  went  away  and  loosed  her 
girdle  and  hanged  herself.  As  the  famine  went  on  and  pestilence 
was  added  thereto,  the  Pythia  gave  an  oracle  to  the  king  that  he 
must  appease  Charila,  a  maiden  who  had  died  by  her  own  hand. 
After  some  difficulty  they  found  out  that  this  was  the  name  of 
the  girl  who  bad  been  struck.  So  they  performed  a  sacrifice 
which  had  in  it  some  admixture  of  a  purification,  and  this  they 
still  perform  every  nine  years/ 

The  tale  told  of  Charila  is,  of  course,  pure  aetiology,  to  account 
for  certain  features  in  an  established  ritual.  The  expression 
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Plutarch  uses,  a  ‘  sacrifice  with  admixture  of  purification  *  (fiejjuy- 
fjL€vr)v  riva  /ca0apfji,ov  6v<riav\  is  interesting  because  it  shows  that 
though  by  his  time  almost  every  religious  ceremony  was  called 
a  duata,  his  mind  is  haunted  by  the  feeling  that  the  Charila 
ceremony  was  in  reality  a  purification,  a  /ca&apfios;  he  would  have 
been  nearer  the  truth  had  he  said  it  was  a  ‘purification  containing 
in  it  a  certain  element  of  sacrifice/ 

He  then  proceeds  to  give  the  actual  ritual.  ‘The  king  is 
seated  to  preside  over  the  pulse  and  the  grain  and  he  distributes 
it  to  all,  both  citizens  and  strangers:  there  is  brought  in  an  image 
of  Charila  as  a  little  girl,  and  when  they  all  receive  the  corn,  the 
king  strikes  the  image  with  his  shoe  and  the  leader  of  the 
Thyiades  takes  the  image  and  conducts  it  to  a  certain  cavernous 
place,  and  there  fastening  (a  rope)  round  the  neck  of  the  image 
they  bury  it  where  they  buried  the  strangled  Charila/ 

The  festival  Charila,  festival  of  rejoicing  and  grace,  is  like  the 
Thargelia,  a  festival  of  first-fruits  containing  the  ceremony  of  the 
Pharmakos,  only  in  effigy.  Charila  is  beaten  with  a  shoe :  leather 
is  to  this  day  regarded  as  magically  expulsive,  though  the  modern 
surrogate  is  of  white  satin.  On  a  curious  vase  in  the  National 
Museum  at  Athens1,  we  have  a  representation  of  a  wedding 
procession  at  which  a  man  is  in  the  act  of  throwing  a  shoe.  It  is 
still  to-day  regarded  as  desirable  that  bride  and  bridegroom 
should  be  hit,  evil  influences  are  thereby  expelled,  and  the  shower 
of  fertilizing  rice  is  made  the  more  efficacious.  The  effigy  of 
Charila  is  buried,  not  burnt,  possibly  a  more  primitive  form  of 
destruction.  The  origin  of  the  ceremony  is  dated  back  to  the  time 
when  the  king  was  priest,  but  the  actual  celebrants  are  women. 

A  pharmakos  ceremony  that  is  known  to  have  taken  place  at 
Marseilles  adds  some  further  instructive  details.  Servius,  in  com¬ 
menting  on  the  words  auri  sacra  fames*  ‘accursed  hunger  of  gold/ 
notes  that  sacer  may  mean  accursed  as  well  as  holy,  and  he  seems, 
rather  vaguely,  to  realize  that  between  these  two  meanings  is  the 

1  My  attention  was  kindly  drawn  to  this  vase  by  M.  Perdrizet,  see  Ephemeris 
Arch .  1905,  pi.  6,  7,  and  E.  Samter,  Hochzeitsbrduche  in  Neue  JahrbUcher  /.  KL 
Altertum ,  1907,  xix.  p.  131.  Suidas  (s.v.  et$a>\ov)  seems  to  refer  to  the  Charila 
ceremony,  /ceAcutt  ij  llvdla  ri  irenKaffp^pov  els  o\piv  ywcuicbs  periupov  etjaprav 

koI  dvepp&aOri  ij  tt6\is,  For  this  and  the  oscilla  ceremonies  and  the  analogy  of 
Artemis  dirayxofifrr}  (P.  vni.  23.  7)  see  Lobeck,  Aglaoph .  p.  175.  The  beating  of 
the  female  slave  in  the  temple  of  Leucothea  (Plut.  Q.  JR.  xvr.)  seems  to  have  been 
based  on  a  racial  taboo,  but  a  <pappaK6s  ceremony  may  underlie  it. 

3  Serv.  ad  Verg.  Aen.  iii.  75. 
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middle  term  ‘  devoted/  The  use  of  the  term,  he  says,  is  derived 
from  a  custom  among  the  Gauls:  ‘Whenever  the  inhabitants  of 
Marseilles  suffer  from  a  pestilence,  one  of  the  poorer  class  offers 
himself  to  be  kept  at  the  public  expense  and  fed  on  specially  pure 
foods.  After  this  has  been  done  he  is  decorated  with  sacred 
boughs  and  clad  in  holy  garments,  and  led  about  through  the 
whole  city  to  the  accompaniment  of  curses,  in  order  that  upon 
him  may  fall  all  the  ills  of  the  whole  city,  and  thus  he  is  cast 
headlong  down/ 

Here  we  have  the  curious  added  touch  that  the  vehicle  of 
impurity  is  purified.  To  our  modem  minds  pure  and  impure 
stand  at  two  opposite  poles,  and  if  we  were  arraying  a  scape-goat 
we  certainly  should  not  trouble  about  his  preliminary  purification. 
But  the  ancients,  as  Servius  dimly  feels,  knew  of  a  condition  that 
combined  the  two,  the  condition  that  the  savage  describes  as 
‘  taboo/  For  this  condition  the  Latins  used  the  word  *  sacer/  the 
Greeks,  as  has  already  been  seen,  the  word  0705.  It  is  in  such 
complex  primitive  notions  as  those  of  sacer  and  0709,  that  our 
modem  habit  of  clear  analysis  and  differentiation  causes  us  to 
miss  the  full  and  complex  significance. 

The  leading  out  of  the  pharmakos  is  then  a  purely  magical 
ceremony  based  on  ignorance  and  fear;  it  is  not  a  human  sacrifice 
to  Apollo  or  to  any  other  divinity  or  even  ghost,  it  is  a  ceremony 
of  physical  expulsion.  It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  etymology1 
of  the  word  confirms  this  view,  cfrapfiaicos  means  simply  ‘  magic- 
man/  Its  Lithuanian  cognate  is  bv/rln ,  magic;  in  Latin  it  appears 
as  forma ,  formula,  magical  spell ;  our  formulary  retains  some 
vestige  of  its  primitive  connotation,  &dpp,a/cov  in  Greek  means 
healing  drug,  poison,  and  dye,  but  all,  for  better  for  worse,  are 
magical.  To  express  its  meaning  we  need  what  our  language  has 
lost,  a  double-edged  word  like  the  savage  ‘medicine/  The  phar¬ 
makos  of  the  Thargelia  shows  us  a  state  of  things  in  which  man 
does  not  either  tend  or  avert  god2  or  ghost,  but  seeks,  by  the 

1  For  a  full  and  very  interesting  discussion  of  the  etymology  and  meaning  of 
<t>apfiaK6s ,  see  Osthoff,  ‘Allerhand  Zauber  etymologisch  beleuchtet,’  Bezzenberger, 
Beitriige  xxiv.  p.  109.^  As  to  the  accentuation  of  the  word  <f>apnai<6s  Eustathius 
(1935.  15)  notes  that  it  was  proparoxytone  *  among  the  Ionians.’ 

2  As  to  the  god  worshipped  at  the  Thargelia  it  is  probable  that  when  godhead 
oame  to  be  formulated  Demeter  Gbloe  long  preceded  Apollo.  Diogenes  Laertius 
(11.  44)  notes  that  on  the  sixth  day  of  Thargelion  when  the  Athenians  purified  tbe 
city,  sacrifice  was  done  to  Demeter  Chloe.  Here  as  elsewhere  ApoUo  took  over  the 
worship  of  an  Earth-goddess. 
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‘medicine ’  he  himself  makes,  to  do,  on  his  own  account,  his  spring 
or  rather  Whitsuntide  ‘  thorough  cleaning/  The  ceremony  of  the 
pharmakos  went  in  some  sense  to  the  making  of  the  Greek  and 
modern  notion  of  sacrifice,  but  the  word  itself  has  other  and 
perhaps  more  primitive  connotations. 

Tzetzes,  looking  back  at  the  ceremony  of  the  expulsion  of  the 
pharmakos,  calls  it  a  sacrifice  ( 0v<ria ),  but  we  need  not  imitate 
him  in  his  confusion  of  ideas  new  and  old.  The  rite  of  the 
Thargelia  was  a  rite  of  expulsion,  of  riddance,  which  incidentally, 
as  it  were,  involved  loss  of  life  to  a  human  being.  The  result  is, 
indeed,  in  both  cases  the  same  to  the  human  being,  but  the  two 
ceremonials  of  .sacrifice  and  riddance  express  widely  different 
conditions  and  sentiments  in  the  mind  of  the  worshipper. 

It  may  indeed  be  doubted  whether  we  have  any  certain 
evidence  of  ‘human  sacrifice’  in  our  sense  among  the  Greeks  even 
of  mythological  days.  A  large  number  of  cases  which  were  by  the 
tragedians  regarded  as  such,  resolve  themselves  into  cases  of  the 
blood  feud,  cases  such  as  those  of  Iphigeneia  and  Polyxena,  when 
the  object  was  really  the  placation  of  a  ghost,  not  the  service  of 
an  Olympian.  Perhaps  a  still  larger  number  are  primarily  not 
sacrifices,  Ovaiat,  but  ceremonies  of  riddance  and  purification, 
Kadapfioi  The  ultimate  fact  that  lies  behind  such  ceremonies  is 
the  use  of  a  human  pharmakos,  and  then  later,  when  the  real 
meaning  was  lost,  all  manner  of  aetiological  myths  are  invented 
and  some  offended  Olympian  is  introduced. 

The  case  of  the  supposed  ‘human  sacrifice’  of  Athamas  is 
instructive)  both  as  to  its  original  content  and  as  to  the  shifting 
sentiments  with  which  it  was  regarded.  When  Xerxes  came  to 
Alos  in  Achaia  his  guides,  Herodotus1  tells  us,  anxious  to  give 
him  all  possible  information  as  to  local  curiosities,  told  him  the 
tradition  about  the  sanctuary  of  Zeus  Laphystios :  *  The  eldest  of 
the  race  of  Athamas  is  forbidden  to  enter  the  Pry  taneion  which  is 
called  by  the  Achaians  the  Leftton.  If  he  enters  he  can  only  go 
out  to  be  sacrificed/  It  was  further  told  how  some,  fearing  this 
fate,  had  fled  the  country,  and  coming  back  and  entering  the 
Prytaneion  were  decked  with  fillets  and  led  out  in  procession  to  be 


1  Herod,  vn.  197. 
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sacrificed  (d>?  dveral  re  igijyiovTO  crrifXjjLao’L  7ra9  rrrvfeacrdels  zeal  d)9 
(tw  TrojXTrfj  e%a'Xj6el<;).  Here  there  is  obvious  confusion,  as  the 
man  who  left  the  country  to  avoid  death  would  never  have  been 
so  foolish  as,  immediately  on  his  return,  to  enter  the  forbidden 
place.  The  point  is  clear:  great  stress  is  laid  on  the  leading 
forth  in  procession — the  descendant  of  the  royal  race  was  a  scape¬ 
goat.  Herodotus  makes  this  quite  clear.  Athamas  was  sacrificed 
because  the  Achaeans  were  making  a  purification  of  the  land 
( Kadapfiov  tt}9  X^PV 9  n’oLevfievcov  ’A xcuwv).  Herodotus  gives  as 
the  cause  of  this  primitive  and  perfectly  intelligible  custom 
various  conflicting  reasons  which  well  reflect  the  various  stages  of 
opinion  through  which  the  thinking  Greek  passed.  We  have  first 
the  real  reason — Athamas  as  a  scape-goat.  Then  the  public 
conscience  is  uneasy,  and  we  have  a  legend  that  the  1  sacrifice 1  is 
interrupted  at  the  moment  of  consummation  either  by  Herakles 
(according  to  Sophocles  in  the  lost  Athamas)  or  by  Eytissoros.  It 
is  wrong  to  sacrifice ;  hence  the  sacrifice  is  interrupted,  but  it  is 
wrong  to  interrupt  sacrifice,  so  the  descendants  of  Eytissoros  are 
punished.  Then,  finally,  it  is  felt  that  the  sacrifice  must  go  on, 
but  it  is  a  dreadful  thing,  an  ayos,  so  a  chance  of  escape  is  given 
to  the  victim.  Finally  in  the  same  complex  legend  we  have  the 
substitution  of  a  ram  for  the  human  victim  Phrixos. 

Sometimes  incidentally  we  learn  that  other  peoples  adopted 
the  device  which  may  have  satisfied  the  Athenians,  i.e.  needing  a 
pharmakos  they  utilized  a  man  already  condemned  by  the  state. 
Thus  in  the  long  list  of  *  human  sacrifices 9  drawn  up  by  Porphyry1 
in  his  indictment  of  human  ignorance  and  fear  he 'mentions  that 
on  the  6th  day  of  the  month  Metageitnion  a  man  was  sacrificed  to 
Eronos,  a  custom,  ,he  says,  which  was  maintained  for  a  long  time 
unchanged.  A  man  who  had  been  publicly  condemned  to  death 
was  kept  till  the  time  of  the  festival  of  Kronia.  When  the 
festival  came  they  brought  him  outside  the  gates  before  the 
image  ( ehovq )  of  Aristobule,  gave  him  wine  to  drink  and  slew  him. 
The  victim  is  already  doomed,  and  it  would  seem  intoxicated 
before  he  is  sacrificed. 

In  noting  the  substitution  of  animal  for  human  sacrifice,  one 
curious  point  remains  to  be  observed.  The  step  seems  to  us 
momentous  because  to  us  human  life  is  sacrosanct.  But  to  the 
1  Porphyr.  de  Abst .  n.  53 — 56. 
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primitive  mind  the  gulf  between  animal  and  human  is  not  so  wide. 
The  larger  animals,  and  certain  animals  which  for  various  reasons 
were  specially  venerated,  were  in  early  days  also  regarded  as  sacro¬ 
sanct,  and  to  slay  them  was  murder,  to  be  atoned  for  by 
purification. 

This  notion  comes  out  very  clearly  in  the  ritual  of  the  Murder 
of  the  Ox,  the  Bouphonia x,  or,  as  it  was  sometimes  called,  the 
Dipolia2.  The  Bouphonia  by  the  time  of  Aristophanes 8  was 
a  symbol  of  what  was  archaic  and  obsolete.  After  the  Just  Logos 
in  the  Clouds  has  described  the  austere  old  educational  rigime  of 
ancient  Athens,  the  Unjust  Logos  remarks : 

4  Bless  me,  that’s  quite  the  ancient  lot  Dipolia-like,  chock-full 
Of  crickets  and  Bouphonia  too/ 

And  the  scholiast  comments,  ‘Dipolia,  a  festival  at  Athens,  in 
which  they  sacrifice  to  Zeus  Polieus,  on  the  14th  day  of  Skiro- 
phorion.  It  is  a  mimetic  representation  of  what  happened  about 
the  cakes  (7 rekavot,)  and  the  cows4/  What  happened  was  this: 
*  Barley  mixed  with  wheat,  or  cakes  made  of  them,  was  laid  upon 
the  bronze  altar  of  Zeus  Polieus,  on  the  Acropolis.  Oxen  were 
driven  round  the  altar,  and  the  ox  which  went  up  to  the  altar  and 
ate  the  offering  on  it  was  sacrificed  The  axe  and  knife  with 
which  the  beast  was  slain  had  been  previously  wetted  with  water, 
brought  by  maidens  called  “  water-carriers.”  The  weapons  were 
then  sharpened  and  handed  to  the  butchers,  one  of  whom  felled 
the  ox  with  the  axe  and  another  cut  its  throat  with  the  knife.  As 

1  My  account  of  the  Bouphonia  is  taken  from  Dr  Frazer’s  summary,  which  is 
exactly  based  on  the  complex  double  account  given  by  Porphyry  from  Theophrastos 
(Porphyr.  de  Abst.  n.  29  seq.)  and  Aelian  (V.H.  vm.  3).  With  Dr  Frazer’s 
exhaustive  commentary  (Golden  Bought  2nd  ed.  vol.  n.  p.  295)  I  am  in  substantial 
agreement,  save  that  I  do  not  see  in  the  murdered  ox  the  representative  of  the 
Com  Spirit.  The  Bouphonia  as  ox-murder  was  first  correctly  explained  by 
Prof.  Bobertson  Smith  (Religion  of  the  Semites,  p.  286  if.).  I  have  discussed  it 
previously  in  Mythology  and  Monuments  of  Ancient  Athens,  p.  424  ff . :  see  also 
Dr  Paul  Stengel,  Rhein.  Mus .  1897,  p.  187.  With  Dr  von  Prott’s  view  (Rhein.  Mus. 
1897,  p.  187)  that  the  sense  of  guilt  in  the  sacrifice  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  ox 
was  the  surrogate  of  a  human  victim  I  wholly  disagree. 

3  It  is  possible  that  Dipolia  is  etymologically  not  the  festival  of  Zeus  Polieus 
but  the  festival  of  the  Plough  Curse,  see  p.  23. 

s  Ar.  Nub.  984. 

4  The  scholiast  is  (so  far  as  I  know)  the  only  authority  who  gives  the  female 
form.  It  iB  possible  that  the  sacrifice  may  have  been  primarily  to  an  earth-goddess 
and  hence  the  animals  are  female.  The  curious  ceremonial  of  the  Chthonia 
(P.  11.  35.  3)  was  a  similar  butchery  of  cowb  in  honour  of  Chthonia  and  presided 
over  by  old  women  who  did  the  actual  slaughter,  and  no  man  native  or  foreigner 
was  allowed  to  see  it. 
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soon  as  he  had  felled  the  ox,  the  former  threw  the  axe  from  him 
and  fled,  and  the  man  who  had  cut  the  beasts  throat  apparently 
imitated  his  example.  Meantime  the  ox  was  skinned  and  all 
present  partook  of  its  flesh.  Then  the  hide  was  stuffed  with 
straw  and  sewed  up,  and  next  the  stuffed  animal  was  set  on  its 
feet  and  yoked  to  a  plough  as  if  it  were  ploughing.  A  trial  then 
took  place  in  an  ancient  law  court,  presided  over  by  the  king  (as 
he  was  called),  to  determine  who  had  murdered  the  ox.  The 
maidens  who  had  brought  the  water  accused  the  men  who  had 
sharpened  the  axe  and  knife,  the  men  who  had  sharpened  the  axe 
and  knife  blamed  the  men  who  had  handed  these  implements  to 
the  butchers,  the  men  who  had  handed  the  implements  to  the 
butchers  blamed  the  butchers  and  the  butchers  blamed  the  axe 
and  knife,  which  were  accordingly  found  guilty  and  condemned 
and  cast  into  the  sea/ 

The  remarks  of  the  Unjust  Logos  are  amply  justified.  That  a 
mummery  so  absurd,  with  all  its  leisurely  House-that-Jack-built 
hocus-pocus,  should  be  regularly  carried  on  in  the  centre  of 
civilized  Athens  was  enough  to  make  the  most  careless  and  the 
most  conventional  reflect  on  the  nature  and  strength  of  religious 
conservatism.  But  the  rite  was  once  of  real  and  solemn  import, 
and,  taken  as  such,  the  heart  of  a  terror-stricken  service  of  Aversion. 
The  ox  had  to  be  killed,  man  imperatively  demanded  his  feast  of 
flesh  meat,  but  it  was  a  dreadful  <*709,  an  abomination,  to  kill  it,  as 
bad  as,  perhaps  worse  than  killing  a  man,  and  the  ghost  of  the  ox 
and  the  spirits  of  vengeance  generally  must  at  all  costs  be  tricked 
or  appeased.  So  great  is  the  terror  that  no  one  device  is  enough. 
You  pretend  that  the  ox  is  not  really  dead,  or  at  least  that  he  has 
come  to  life :  if  that  is  not  enough  you  pretend  that  he  was  him¬ 
self  an  offender :  he  ate  the  sacred  cakes,  not  by  compulsion,  but  of 
his  own  free,  wicked  will.  Last  you  pretend  that  you  did  not  do 
it  yourself,  it  was  some  one  else.  No,  not  some  one  else,  but  some- 
thing  else.  Finally  that  thing  is  got  rid  of;  the  £709,  the 
pollution,  is  thrown  into  the  sea. 

The  important  point  for  the  moment  is  that  the  ox,  though  no 
surrogate  for  human  sacrifice,  is  as  good  as  human,  is  a  man. 
His  murdered  ghost,  or  at  least  the  pollution  of  his  murder,  cries 
for  placation  and  purification.  It  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  if  you 
had  to  be  purified  yourself  for  murdering  an  ox,  an  ox,  even  a 
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bronze  ox,  had  to  be  purified  for  murdering  you,  Pausanias1  was  told 
the  following  story  about  a  bronze  ox,  dedicated  at  Olympia  by 
the  Corcyreans.  A  little  boy  was  sitting  playing  under  the  ox, 
and  suddenly  he  lifted  up  his  head  and  broke  it  against  the 
bronze,  and  a  few  days  after  he  died  of  the  wounds.  The  Eleans 
consulted  as  to  whether  they  should  remove  the  ox  out  of  the 
Altis,  as  being  guilty  of  blood,  but  the  Delphic  oracle,  always  con¬ 
servative  in  the  matter  of  valuable  property,  ordained  ‘  that  they 
were  to  leave  it  and  perform  the  same  ceremonies  as  were 
customary  among  the  Greeks  in  the  case  of  involuntary  homicide/ 

To  return  to  the  Bouphonia,  the  confused  notion  that  a  thing 
must  be  done,  and  yet  that  its  doing  involves  an  <£705,  a  pollution, 
comes  out  in  all  the  rituals  known  as  Flight-ceremonies.  The  gist 
of  them  is  very  clear  in  the  account  given  by  Diodorus2  of  the  cere¬ 
monies  of  embalming  among  the  Egyptians.  He  tells  us  *  the  man 
called  He-who-slits-asunder  ( {irapa<rxji<rn) 9)  takes  an  Aethiopian 
stone,  and,  making  a  slit  in  the  prescribed  way,  instantly  makes 
off  with  a  run,  and  they  pursue  him  and  pelt  him  with  stones, 
and  heap  curses  on  him,  as  though  transferring  the  pollution  of  the 
thing  on  to  him / 

The  Flight-Ceremony  recorded  by  Plutarch3  is  specially  in¬ 
structive,  and  must  be  noted  in  detail,  the  more  so  as  it,  like  the 
Bouphonia,  is  connected  with  rites  of  the  threshing-floor.  In  his  12th 
Greek  Question ,  Plutarch  says  that  among  the  three  great  festivals 
celebrated  every  eighth  year  at  Delphi  was  one  called  Stepterion 4, 
and  in  another  discourse  (De  defect  orac .  xiv.)  he  describes  the 
rite  practised,  though  he  mixes  it  up  with  so  much  aetiological 
mythology  that  it  is  not  very  easy  to  disentangle  the  actual  facts. 
This  much  is  clear;  every  eighth  year  a  hut  (koXlcis)  was  set  up 
about  the  threshing-floor  at  Delphi.  This  hut,  Plutarch  says,  bore 
more  resemblance  to  a  kingly  palace  than  to  a  snake’s  lair;  we 

1  P.  v.27.  6. 

2  DiocL  I.  91  KaOturepd  rb  fi'Oaos  els  itceivov  rpeirbvrtav. 

s  Pint.  Be  defect,  orac.  xiv.,  the  text  is  in  places  corrupt. 

4  I  have  elsewhere  (J.H.S.  xix.  1899,  p.  223)  stated  that  the  word  4  Stepterion  * 
cannot  to  my  thinking  be  translated  ‘Festival  of  Crowning.*  This  explanation 
rests  only  on  Aelian  (Hist.  An.  xu.  34),  and  purification  (KaOapvts,  ^KOu<rts),  not 
crowning,  is  the  main  gist  of  the  ceremonies.  The  name  Stepterion,  is,  I  suspect, 
connected  with  the  enigmatic  <rr4<fn}  and  <rr4<peiv  as  occurring  in  Aesch.  Choeph .  94, 
Soph.  Ant  431,  Elec.  52,  458,  and  means  in  some  way  purification,  but  see  Nilsson, 
Griechische  Feste ,  p.  151. 
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may  therefore  safely  infer  that  it  held  a  snake.  A  boy  with  both 
his  parents  alive  was  led  up  by  a  certain  prescribed  way1  with 
lighted  torches;  fire  was  set  to  the  hut,  a  table  overturned,  and 
the  celebrants  took  flight  without  looking  back  through  the 
gates  of  the  precinct ;  afterwards  the  boy  went  off  to  Tempe,  fasted, 
dined,  and  was  brought  back  crowned  with  laurel  in  solemn 
procession.  Plutarch  never  says  that  the  boy  killed  the  snake,  but 
as  the  ceremony  was  supposed  to  be  a  mimetic  representation  of 
the  slaying  of  the  Python  and  the  banishment  of  Apollo,  this  may 
be  inferred.  Plutarch  is  of  course  more  suo  shocked  at  the  idea  that 
Apollo  could  need  purification,  and  at  a  loss  to  account  decently 
for  the  curious  ceremonial,  but  he  makes  one  acute  remark : € finally 
the  wanderings  and  the  servitude  of  the  boy  and  the  purifications 
at  Tempe  raise  a  suspicion  of  some  great  pollution  and  deed  of 
daring’  ( fieyaXov  two?  ar/ovs  /cal  ToXjitffiaTos  xnrotyiav  e^ovcn). 
This  hits  the  mark :  a  sacred  snake  has  been  slain ;  the  slayer  has 
incurred  an  0709,  from  which  he  must  be  purified.  The  slaying  is 
probably  formal  and  sacrificial,  for  the  boy  is  led  to  the  hut  with 
all  due  solemnity,  and  has  been  carefully  selected  for  the  purpose ; 
but  the  roXfiij/Ma,  the  outrage,  the  deed  of  daring,  is  an  ayov,  so  he 
must  take  flight  after. its  accomplishment.  Sacred  snake,  or 
sacred  ox,  or  human  victim,  the  procedure  is  the  same. 


To  resume.  The  outcome  of  our  examination  of  the  ceremony 
of  the  pharmakos  is  briefly  this :  the  gist  of  the  pharmakos  rite  is 
physical  purification,  /caOapfio 9,  and  this  notion,  sometimes  alone, 
sometimes  combined  with  the  notion  of  the  placation  of  a  ghost,  is 
the  idea  underlying  among  the  Greeks  the  notion  we  are  apt  to 
call  Human  Sacrifice.  To  this  must  be  added  the  fact  that  in 
a  primitive  state  of  civilization  the  line  between  human  and 
animal  ‘sacrifice’  is  not  sharply  drawn. 


Kallynteria,  Plynteria. 

Plutarch2  tells  us  that  it  was  on  a  day  of  ill-omen  that 
Alcibiades  returned  to  Athens:  ‘On  the  day  of  his  return  they 
were  solemnizing  the  Plynteria  to  the  Goddess.  For  on  the  sixth 

1  Other  instances  are  given  Ael.  Hist.  An.  xh.  34,  Philostr.  Im.  n.  24.  850. 
For  analogous  Roman  Festivals  see  Regifugium  and  Poplifugia,  Warde-Fowler, 
Roman  Festivals ,  pp.  327  and  174.  For  the  Stepterion  and  savage  analogies  see 
Dr  Frazer,  Pausania *,  vol.  hi.  p.  53. 

2  Pint.  Vit.  Ale .  xxxiv. 
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day  of  the  third  part  of  Thargelion  the  Praxiergidae  solemnize  the 
rites  that  may  not  be  disclosed :  they  take  off  the  adornments 
of  the  image,  and  cover  it  up.  Hence  the  Athenians  account  this 
day  as  most  unlucky  of  all,  and  do  no  work  on  it.  And  it  seemed 
as  though  the  Goddess  were  receiving  him  in  no  friendly  or  kindly 
fashion,  as  she  hid  her  face  from  him  and  seemed  to  banish  him 
from  her  presence/  At  the  Plynteria,  as  at  other  ‘  unlucky 1 
festivals,  the  sanctuaries,  Pollux1  tells  us,  were  roped  round.  The 
object  was  in  part  to  keep  out  the  common  herd,  perhaps  primarily 
to  ‘avert’  evil  influences. 

Photius2  discusses  the  two  festivals,  the  Kallynteria  and  the 
Plynteria,  together,  placing  the  Kallynteria  first ;  they  have  indeed 
practically  always  been  bracketed  in  the  minds  of  commentators 
as  substantially  identical  in  content.  The  Plynteria,  it  is  usually 
stated,  was  the  washing  festival.  The  image  of  Pallas  was  taken 
in  solemn  procession  down  to  the  sea,  stripped  of  its  gear,  veiled 
from  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar,  washed  in  sea-water,  and  brought 
back.  At  the  Kallynteria  it  was  re-dressed,  re-decked, 4  beautified/ 
This  simple  explanation  of  the  sequence  of  rites  presents  only  one 
trifling  difficulty.  Photius  expressly  tells  us  that  the  Kallynteria 
preceded  the  Plynteria;  the  Kallynteria  took  place  on  the  19th  of 
the  month  Thargelion,  and  the  Plynteria  on  the  second  day  of  the 
third  decade,  i.e.  on  the  28th8.  It  would  be  strange  if  the  image 
was  first  ‘beautified’  and  then  washed.  The  explanation  of  the 
seeming  incongruity  is  of  course  a  simple  one.  The  word  tcaXkvvew 
means  not  only  ‘  to  beautify  *  but  to  brush  out,  to  sweep,  ‘  to  give 
a  shine  to.  The  Greek  for  broom  is  icaXKvvrptov ,  also  fcaX<\> vv- 
rpov  in  Hesych.  s.v.  <rapov ;  and  KaXkixrpaTa,  if  we  may  trust 
Hesychius4,  means  sweepings  (aappara).  In  a  word  the  Kallyn¬ 
teria  is  a  festival  of  what  the  Romans  call  eveirrunccLtio ,  the 
festival  of  ‘those  who  do  the  sweeping/  They  swept  out  the 
sacred  places,  made  them  as  we  say  now-a-days  ‘  beautifully  clean/ 
and  then,  having  done  their  sweeping  first  like  good  housewives, 
when  the  house  was  ready  they  washed  the  image  and  brought  it 
back  in  new  shining  splendour. 

It  is  evident  that  when  we  hear  of  sweeping  out  sanctuaries 


l  S?U;  °i  T,‘  UK  2  Phot*  S.V.  KaXXu^pia. 

Plutarch  and  Photius  cannot  both  be  right,  but  it  is  unlikely  that  Photius 
would  give  the  sequence  incorrectly.  J  onu8 

4  Hesych.  s.v.  ffdpfiara . 
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and  washing  an  image  we  have  come  to  a  religious  stage  in  which 
there  is  a  definite  god  worshipped,  and  that  god  is  conceived  of  as 
anthropomorphic.  There  may  have  been  rites  of  the  Thargelia, 
including  the  Pharmakos,  i.e.  the  ceremony  of  the  expulsion  of  evil, 
before  there  were  any  Kallynteria  or  Plynteria.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  the  Kallynteria  and  Plynteria  throw  light  on  the  purport  of 
the  pharmakos,  and  emphasize  the  fact  that  all  the  cleansing, 
whether  of  image,  sanctuary  or  people,  was  but  a  preliminary  to 
the  bringing  in  of  the  first-fruits. 

This  connection  between  first-fruits  and  purification  explains 
a  feature  in  the  Plynteria  that  would  otherwise  remain  obscure. 
In  the  procession  that  took  place  at  the  Plynteria,  probably,  though 
not  quite  certainly,  the  procession  in  which  the  image  was  taken 
down  to  the  sea,  Hesychius1  tells  us  they  carried  a  cake  or  mass  of 
dried  figs,  which  went  by  the  name  of  Hegeteria .  Hesychius  is  at 
no  loss  to  account  for  the  strange  name.  Figs  were  the  first  culti¬ 
vated  fruit  of  which  man  partook ;  the  cake  of  figs  is  called 
Hegeteria  because  it  ‘Led  the  Way’  in  the  matter  of  diet! 

We  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  suggest  a  possible  alternative. 
Spite  of  its  long  vowels,  may  not  the  fig-cake  be  connected  with 
the  root  of  £709  rather  than  with  a*yct>  ?  Figs  were  used  in  puri¬ 
fication.  Is  not  the  Hegeteria  the  fig-cake  of  purification  ?  A 
necklace  of  figs  was  hung  about  the  neck  of  the  pharmakos,  and  the 
statues  of  the  gods  had  sometimes  a  like  adornment.  Primitive 
man  is  apt  to  get  a  little  confused  as  to  cause  and  effect.  He 
performs  a  rite  of  purification  to  protect  his  first-fruits ,  he  comes 
to  think  the  offering  of  those  first-fruits  is  in  itself  a  rite  of 
purification. 

As  usual  when  we  come  to  consider  the  analogous  Roman 
festival  the  meaning  of  the  rites  practised  is  more  baldly  obvious. 
Plutarch2  in  his  Roman  Questions  asks,  ‘  Why  did  not  the  Romans 
marry  in  the  month  of  May  ?  ’  and  for  once  he  hits  upon  the  right 
answer :  ‘  May  it  be  that  in  this  month  they  perform  the  greatest 
of  purificatory  ceremonies  ?  ’  What  these  purificatory  ceremonies, 
these  tcadapfioL ,  were,  he  tells  us  explicitly:  ‘for  at  the  present 
day  they  throw  images  from  the  bridge  into  the  river,  but  in  old 
times  they  used  to  throw  human  beings/  We  must  here  separate 

1  Hesyoh.  S.V.  ijyrjTTjpia  *  napa  oZi>  rrjs  Tpo<p9js  k4k\t]tcu  ijyrjTrjpia. 

2  Plu*;.  Q.R .  lxxxvi. 
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sharply  the  fact  stated  by  Plutarch,  the  actual  ritual  that  took 
place  in  his  own  day,  from  his  conjecture  about  the  past.  We 
know  images,  puppets,  were  thrown  from  the  bridge,  we  may  con¬ 
jecture,  as  Plutarch  did,  that  they  were  the  surrogates  of  human 
sacrifice,  but  we  must  carefully  bear  in  mind  that  this  is  pure  con¬ 
jecture.  The  fact  Plutarch  certifies  in  another  of  his  Questions1, 
and  adds  the  name  of  the  puppets.  c  What/  he  asks, '  is  the  reason 
that  in  the  month  of  May  they  throw  images  of  human  beings 
from  the  wooden  bridge  into  the  river,  calling  them  Argeioi?' 
Ovid8  tells  us  a  little  more:  ‘Then  (i.e.  on  May  15th)  the  Yestal 
is  wont  to  throw  from  the  oaken  bridge  the  images  of  men  of  old 
times,  made  of  rushes/  He  adds  that  it  was  in  obedience  to  an 
oracle :  ‘  Ye  nations,  throw  two  bodies  in  sacrifice  to  the  Ancient 
One  who  bears  the  sickle,  bodies  to  be  received  by  the  Tuscan 
streams/  Ovid  and  Plutarch  clearly  both  held  that  the  Argei 
of  rushes  were  surrogates.  It  seems  possible,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  the  myth  of  human  sacrifice  may  have  arisen  from  a  merely 
dramatic  apotropaic  rite.  The  one  certain  thing  is  that  the  Argei 3 
were  pharmakoi,  were  tcaffapfiara, . 

That  the  time  of  the  Argei,  and  indeed  the  whole  month  till 
the  Ides  of  June,  was  unlucky  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  conduct 
of  the  Flaminica.  Plutarch4  goes  on  to  say  that  the  Flaminica 
is  wont  to  be  gloomy  (<rKv0payjrd^€tv)  and  not  to  wash  nor  to 
adorn  herself.  Ovid8  adds  details  of  this  mourning;  he  tells  us 
that  he  consulted  the  Flaminica  Dialis  as  to  the  marriage  of  his 
daughter,  and  learnt  that  till  the  Ides  of  June  there  was  no  luck 
for  brides  and  their  husbands,  *  for  thus  did  the  holy  bride  of  the 
Dialis  speak  to  me :  “  Until  tranquil  Tiber  has  borne  to  the  sea  in 
his  tawny  waters  the  cleansings  from  Ilian  Yesta  it  is  not  lawful 
for  me  to  comb  my  shorn  locks  with  the  boxwood,  nor  to  pare  my 
nails  with  iron,  nor  to  touch  my  husband  though  he  be  priest  of 
Jove.... Be  not  in  haste.  Better  will  thy  daughter  marry  when 
Vesta  of  the  Fire  shines  with  a  cleansed  hearth/1 9 

The  Roman  Vestalia  fell  a  little  later  than  the  Kallynteria  and 

1  Plut.  Q.  R.  XXXII.  2  Ov.  Fasti  v.  621. 

3  The  whole  ceremony  of  the  Argei  has  been  fully  discussed  by  Mr  Warde- 
Fowler  ( The  Roman  Festivals ,  p.  111).  Abundant  primitive  analogies  have  been 
collected  by  Mannhardt  (Baumkultus,  pp.  155,  411,  416*  and  Antike  Wald -  und 
Feldkulte ,  p.  276).  For  the  etymology  of  Argei  see  Mr  A.  B.  Cook,  Class .  Rev.  xvn. 
1903,  p.  269. 

4  Plut.  QM.  lxxxv i. 


*  Ov.  Fasti  vt.  219—234. 
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Plynteria,  but  their  content  is  the  same.  I  borrow  the  account  of 
the  ritual  of  the  Vestalia  from  Mr  Warde-Fowler1.  On  June  7 
the  penus,  or  innermost  sanctuary  of  Vesta,  which  was  shut  all  the 
rest  of  the  year  and  to  which  no  man  but  the  pontifex  maximus 
had  at  any  time  right  of  entry,  was  thrown  open  to  all  matrons. 
During  the  seven  following  days  they  crowded  to  it  barefoot. 
The  object  of  this  was  perhaps  to  pray  for  a  blessing  on  the  house¬ 
hold.  On  plain  and  old-fashioned  ware  offerings  of  food  were 
carried  into  the  temple :  the  Vestals  themselves  offered  the  sacred 
cakes  made  of  the  first  ears  of  corn,  plucked  as  we  saw  in  the  early 
days  of  May;  bakers  and  millers  kept  holiday,  all  mills  were 
garlanded  and  donkeys  decorated  with  wreaths  and  cakes.  On 
June  15  the  temple  ( aedes )  was  swept  and  the  refuse  taken  away 
and  either  thrown  into  the  Tiber  or  deposited  in  some  particular 
spot.  Then  the  dies  nefasti  came  to  an  end,  and  the  loth  itself 
became  fastus  as  soon  as  the  last  act  of  cleansing  had  been  duly 
performed.  Quando  stercus  delatum  fas,  ‘  When  the  rubbish  has 
been  carried  away.’ 

Dr  Frazer2  has  collected  many  savage  parallels  to  the  rites  of 
the  Vestalia.  The  most  notable  is  the  busk  or  festival  of  first- 
fruits  among  the  Creek  Indians  of  North  America,  held  in  July  or 
August  when  the  com  is  ripe.  Before  the  celebration  of  the  busk 
no  Indian  would  eat  or  even  touch  the  new  com.  In  preparation 
for  its  rites  they  got  new  clothes  and  household  utensils:  old 
clothes,  rubbish  of  all  kinds,  and  the  old  corn  that  remained  were 
carefully  burnt.  The  village  fires  were  put  out  and  the  ashes 
swept  away,  and  in  particular  the  hearth  and  altar  of  the  temple 
were  dug  up  and  cleaned  out.  The  public  square  was  carefully 
swept  out  ‘  for  fear  of  polluting  the  first-fruit  offerings.’  Before 
the  sacramental  eating  of  the  new  com  a  strict  fast  was  observed, 
and  (for  the  precautions  taken  by  the  savage  ritualist  are  searching 
and  logical)  a  strong  purgative  was  swallowed.  With  the  new 
corn  was  solemnly  dispensed  the  freshly-kindled  fire,  and  the  priest 
publicly  announced  that  the  new  divine  fire  had  purged  away  the 
sins  of  the  past  year.  Such  powerful  ‘medicine’  was  the  new 
corn  that  some  of  the  men  nibbed  their  new  corn  bg  tween  their 
hands,  then  on  their  faces  and  breasts. 


1  Warde-Fowler,  Roman  Festival *,  p.  148. 

8  Frazer,  Golden  Bough ,  2nd  ed. ,  vol.  n.  p.  329. 
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To  resume.  In  the  Anthesteria  we  have  seen  that  sacrifice 
was  in  intent  purification,  and  that  this  purification  took  the  form 
of  the  placation  of  ghosts.  In  the  Thargelia,  purification  is  again 
the  end  and  aim  of  sacrifice,  but  this  purification,  though  it 
involves  the  taking  of  a  human  life,  is  of  the  nature  of  a  merely 
magical  cleansing  to  prepare  for  the  incoming  first-fruits. 

We  pass  to  the  consideration  of  the  autumn  festival  of  sowing, 
the  Tkesmophoria. 


Note.  Since  my  account  of  the  Thargelia  was  written  Mr  W.  R.  Paton  has 
kindly  sent  me  a  letter  he  has  published  in  the  Revue  ArchSologique  on  The 
Pharmakos  and  the  Story  of  the  Fall .  Mr  Paton’s  view  is  that  the  object  of  the 
pharmakos  ceremony  was  to  promote  the  success  of  caprification.  This  theory 
throws  quite  new  light  on  the  ceremony  and  seems  to  me  of  the  first  importance. 
It  explains  the  black  and  white  figs,  the  male  and  female  victims,  and,  to  the  full, 
the  ritual  beating.  Further,  it  offers  a  rational  and  most  welcome  hypothesis  as  to 
the  ritual  origin  of  the  myth  of  the  ‘Fall-* 

In  Folk-Lore  (xxvn.  1916,  p.  218)  Mr  Morley  offers  a  new  (Turkish)  derivation 
of  pharmakos  from  the  root  vommak,  *  beat,’  i.e.  blows-make.  The  pharmakos 
would  then  be  simply  verberatust  naoTtylas,  the  *  scoundrel  expelled  by  blows.* 


CHAPTER  IV* 


THE  WOMEN'S  FESTIVALS* 

Thesmophoria,  ARltEPHORrA,  Skirophoria,  Stenia,  Haloa. 

( ta  eecMocJJOpi*  AroyciN  tocnep  kai  npo  to?/ 

The  Thesmophoria . 

With  the  autumn  festival  of  the  Thesmophoria1  we  come  to  a 
class  of  rites  of  capital  interest.  They  were  practised  by  women 
only  and  were  of  immemorial  antiquity.  Although,  for  reasons 
explained  at  the  outset,  they  are  considered  after  the  Anthesteria 
and  Thargelia,  their  character  was  even  more  primitive,  and, 
owing  to  the  conservative  character  of  women  and  the  mixed 
contempt  and  superstition  with  which  such  rites  were  regarded  by 
men,  they  were  preserved  in  pristine  purity  down  to  late  days. 
Unlike  the  Diasia,  Anthesteria,  Thargelia,  they  were  left  almost 
uncontaminated  by  Olympian  usage,  and — a  point  of  supreme 
interest — under  the  influence  of  a  new  religious  impulse,  they 
issued  at  last  in  the  most  widely  influential  of  all  Greek  cere¬ 
monials,  the  Eleusinian  Mysteries. 

To  the  primitive  character  and  racial  origin  of  these  rites 
we  have  the  witness  of  Herodotus2,  though  unhappily  piety  sealed 
his  lips  as  to  details.  He  says,  ‘  Concerning  the  feast  of  Demeter 
which  the  Greeks  call  Thesmophoria  I  must  preserve  an  auspi¬ 
cious  silence,  excepting  in  so  far  as  every  one  may  speak  of  it. 
It  was  the  daughters  of  Danaus  who  introduced  this  rite  from 

1  The  sources  for  the  Thesmophoria  are  collected  and  discussed  by  Dr  J.  G. 
Frazer,  Encyclopaedia  Britannica ,  Art.  Thesmophoria. 

2  ii.  171.  See  also  Frazer,  Pausanias,  vol.  v.  p.  29 ;  Harrison  and,  Verrall, 
Myth .  and  Mon.  Anc .  Athens ,  pp.  xxxiv.  and  102 — 105  and  482;  A.  Lang,  Homeric 
Hymns ,  Introd.  Essay  and  Hymn  to  Demeter,  and  Nilsson,  Griechhche  Fe$tet  p.  313. 
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Egypt  and  taught  it  to  the  Pelasgian  women;  but  after  the  upset 
of  the  whole  of  Peloponnesos  by  the  Dorians  the  rite  died  down 
completely,  and  it  was  only  those  of  the  Peloponnesians  who  were 
left,  and  the  Arcadians  who  did  not  leave  their  seats  who  kept  it 
up/  Herodotus  oddly  enough  does  not  mention  the  Athenians, 
who  were  as  stable  and  as  untouched  as  the  Arcadians,  but  his 
notice  is  invaluable  as  fixing  the  pre-Dorian  character  of  the  rites. 
Knowing  that  they  were  of  immemorial  antiquity,  more  suo  he 
attributes  them  to  the  Egyptians,  and  as  will  later  be  seen  (p.  128) 
there  may  be  some  element  of  probability  in  his  supposition. 

The  Thesmophoria,  like  the  Anthesteria,  was  a  three  days’ 
festival.  It  was  held  from  the  11th — 13th  of  Pyanepsion  (October 
— November);  the  first  day,  the  11th,  was  called  both  Kathodos 
and  Anodos ,  Downgoing  and  Uprising,  the  second  Nesteia ,  Fasting, 
and  the  third  Kalligeneia ,  Fair-Born  or  Fair- Birth1.  The  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  name  Thesmophoria  and  the  significance  of  the  three 
several  days  will  appear  later:  at  present  it  is  sufficient  to  note 
that  the  Thesmophoria  collectively  was  a  late  autumn  festival 
and  certainly  connected  with  sowing.  Cornutus2  says,  ‘they  fast 
in  honour  of  Demeter... when  they  celebrate  her  feast  at  the  season 
of  sowing/  Of  a  portion  of  the  ritual  of  the  Thesmophoria  we 
have  an  unusually  detailed  account  preserved  to  us  by  a  scholiast 
on  the  Hetairae  of  Lucian ;  and  as  this  portion  is,  for  the  under¬ 
standing  of  the  whole  festival,  of  capital  importance  it  must  at 
the  outset  be  examined  in  detail.  In  the  dialogue  of  Lucian, 
Myrto  is  reproaching  Pam philos  for  deserting  her;  ‘the  girl/  says 
Myrto,  ‘you  are  going  to  marry  is  not  good-looking;  I  saw  her 
close  at  hand  at  the  Thesmophoria  with  her  mother/  The  notice 
is  important  as  it  has  been  asserted  that  the  Thesmophoria  was 
a  festival  of  married  women  only,  which,  in  Lucian’s  time,  was 
clearly  not  the  case. 

The  scholiast3  on  the  passage  comments  as  follows,  and  ancient 

1  Schol.  ad  Ariatoph.  Thesm.  78.  Photius,  s.v.  and  Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  Them.. 
585 

2  Cornut.  de  Theol.  28. 

3  Lucian,  Dial .  Meretr.  ii.  1,  first  published  and  commented  on  by  B.  Rohde, 

Rhein .  Xlus.  xxv.  p.  549.  As  the  text  is  not  very  easily  accessible  it  is  given  below: 
d€<rno<t>6pia  ioprij  /xvtrHipta  irepiixo v<ra.  ra  avra  xal  <ncippo<f>6pia 

fcaXetrai.  tfyero  5£  /card  top  fivScodtorepop  \6yov,  Bn  dvOohoyovaa  rjpirafrro  ij  K 6prf 
inrb  tov  IAoi/ra^os.  t6tc  /car*  itceivov  t6p  t6ttov  EvftouXeus  ns  <rvfi&n}s  tvefiev  us  teal 
<rvyKaT£Tr60r)<rav  r<p  x^txan  ttjs  K6pijs.  els  o8v  npijp  tov  B tipovXtws  plirreodai  tovs 
Xoipovs  ds  rd  gdopara  A^fxrppos  Kal  rrjs  Kdovs.  rd  cr<nrii>ra  t&v  epP^Qivnav 
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commentators  have  left  us  few  commentaries  more  instructive: 
‘The  Thesmophoria,  a  festival  of  the  Greeks,  including  mysteries, 
and  these  are  called  also  Skirrophoria.  According  to  the  more 
mythological  explanation  they  are  celebrated  in  that  Kore  when 
she  was  gathering  flowers  was  carried  off  by  Plouton.  At  the  time 
a  certain  Eubouleus,  a  swineherd,  was  feeding  his  swine  on  the 
spot  and  they  were  swallowed  down  with  her  in  the  chasm  of  Kore. 
Hence  in  honour  of  Eubouleus  the  swine  are  thrown  into  the 
chasms  of  Demeter  and  Kore.  Certain  women  who  have  purified 
themselves  for  three  days1  and  who  bear  the  name  of  “Drawers  up” 
bring  up  the  rotten  portions  of  the  swine  that  have  been  cast 
into  the  megara.  And  they  descend  into  the  inner  sanctuaries 
and  having  brought  up  (the  remains)  they  place  them  on  the 
altars,  and  they  hold  that  whoever  takes  of  the  remains  and  mixes 
it  with  his  seed  will  have  a  good  crop.  And  they  say  that  in  and 
about  the  chasms  are  snakes  which  consume  the  most  part  of 
what  is  thrown  in ;  hence  a  rattling  din  is  made  when  the  women 
draw  up  the  remains  and  when  they  replace  the  remains  by  those 
well-known  (< i/celva )  images,  in  order  that  the  snakes  which  they 
hold  to  be  the  guardians  of  the  sanctuaries  may  go  away. 

‘The  same  rites  are  called  Arretophoria  (carrying  of  things 
unnamed)  and  are  performed  with  the  same  intent  concerning  the 
growth  of  crops  and  of  human  offspring.  In  the  case  of  the 
Arretophoria,  too,  sacred  things  that  may  not  be  named  and  that 
are  made  of  cereal  paste,  are  carried  about,  i.e.  images  of  snakes 
and  of  the  forms  of  men2.  They  employ  also  fir-cones  on  account 

els  rd  fityapa  Ka.Tava<p4pov<rtv  dvrXijrptat  KaXov/xevai  yvvatKes,  KaOapeuaaaai  rpiQv 
ijpiepCjp.  Kal  KaTafiatpovGtp  els  ra  d5vra«#ral  dpeubyKaaai  iiriTtdba <nv  4irl  tS>p  ficofi&v. 
£>v  vopdfavat  rbv  XaptfiavovTa  Kal  T<p  Girbptp  GvyKaTa&dXXoPTa  einpoplav  g£etp.  Xiyovai  8k 
Kal  dpdKovras  kcltu)  elva i  irepl  rd  x&.(rfiaTat  vd  iroXXd  tQp  (3\i}&£vto}v  Kareadleur  016 
Kal  Kpbrov  yevMat  8rap  avrXGxnv  cU  yvvaiKes  Kal  orav  diroTtdwPTat  TraXiv  rd  irXd<r/tar a 
eKCtva,  tva  avaxupht twgip  ol  dp&Kovres  o0s  pofdfrvai  (ppoupoks  r&v  dd&rtav,  ra  8k  aura 
koX  dppi)TQ<t>6pta  KaXecrat,  Kal  dyerat  top  airrbp  Xbyov  kx0VTa  irepl  ttjs  t£>p  KapirQp 
yepieetas  Kal  ttjs  tQp  dv6pd>ir(i)v  Giro  pas.  dvatp^povrai  8k  Kavravda  dppijra  lepd  ck  ariaros 
tov  gItov  KareGKevaGiUpa,  fiifi^fiaTa  fipaKdvrwp  Kal  dvSp&p  Gxnudruv.  Xa/xp&vouGt  Si 
k&pov  OaWods  8 id  rb  iroXvyovov  tov  <pvrov.  ifi^dWovrai  Sk  /cal  els  rd  piyapa  ovtcjs 
KaXouficva  a  dura  ixetpa  re  Kal  x0lP°l  ws  ij8rj  k<pafxept  Kal  avrol  8td  r6  tt  oXdroKOJ',  els 
G&pdrjfia  ttjs  yepfoeus  tu>p  Kapirwp  kcu  tup  dvdpunruv,  cbs  xaPurr^Pia  TV  A^/t7yrpt  eiretSi) 
t6p  Srj/x^rptop  Kapirbv  irapkxovGa  kirohjaep  yjfiepop  to  twp  dvOptlriruv  yevos.  6  fxkv  oSv 
&pw  ttjs  eopTijs  X&yos  6  fivducd s’  6  8b  irpOKelfiePos  <pvGiKbsm  QcGfio<p6pia  KaXeirat 
KaQbri  $eGfxo<f>6pos  ij  A rjftiynjp  KarovopdfeTai,  TiOeiaa  p6jaop  tjtoi  deapav  na$ *  oOs  ttjv 
Tpo<f>ijp  iroplfcaQal  re  Kal  KaTepydfeadai  dvdpuirovs  8bov. 

1  The  rites  of  purification  included  strict  chastity,  for  the  purport  of  which 
as  a  conservation  of  energy  see  Dr  Frazer,  Golden  Bought  2nd  ed.  n.  p.  210. 

3  f/.ipufjfiaTa. .  .ardpCjp  axy/wrup,  i.e.  0dXXot.  Cf.  Septuagint,  Is.  iii.  17.  The 
Arrephoroi  are  not  as  I  previously  {Myth,  and  Mon.  Ancient  Athens,  p.  xxxiv.) 
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of  the  fertility  of  the  tree,  and  into  the  sanctuaries  called  megara 
these  are  cast  and  also,  as  we  have  already  said,  swine — the 
swine,  too,  on  account  of  their  prolific  character — in  token  of  the 
growth  of  fruits  and  human  heings,  as  a  thank-offering  to  Demeter, 
inasmuch  as  she,  by  providing  the  grain  called  by  her  name, 
civilized  the  human  race.  The  interpretation  then  of  the  festival 
given  above  is  mythological,  but  the  one  we  give  now  is  physical. 
The  name  Thesmophoria  is  given  because  Demeter  bears  the  title 
Thesmophoros,  since  she  laid  down  a  law  or  Thesmos  in  accordance 
with  which  it  was  incumbent  on  men  to  obtain  and  provide  by 
labour  their  nurture/ 

The  main  outline  of  the  ritual,  in  spite  of  certain  obscurities  in 
the  scholiast’s  account,  is  clear.  At  some  time  not  specified,  but 
during  the  Thesmophoria,  women,  carefully  purified  for  the  purpose, 
let  down  pigs  into  clefts  or  chasms  called  fieyapa  or  chambers. 
At  some  other  time  not  precisely  specified  they  descended  into 
the  megara ,  brought  up  the  rotten  flesh  and  placed  it  on  certain 
altars,  whence  it  was  taken  and  mixed  with  seed  to  serve  as 
a  fertility  charm.  As  the  first  day  of  the  festival  was  called  both 
Kathodos  and  Anodos  it  seems  likely  that  the  women  went  down 
and  came  up  the  same  day,  but  as  the  flesh  of  the  pigs  was  rotten 
some  time  must  have  elapsed.  It  is  therefore  conjectured  that 
the  flesh  was  left  to  rot  for  a  whole  year,  and  that  the  women 
on  the  first  day  took  down  the  new  pigs  and  brought  up  last 
year’s  pigs. 

How  long  the  pigs  were  left  to  rot  does  not  affect  the  general 
content  of  the  festival.  It  is  of  more  importance  to  note  that  the 
flesh  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  in  some  sort  the  due  of  the 
powers  of  the  earth  as  represented  by  the  guardian  snakes.  The 
flesh  was  wanted  by  men  as  a  fertility  charm,  but  the  snakes  it 
was  thought  might  demand  part  of  it;  they  were  scared  away,  but 
to  compensate  for  what  they  did  not  get,  surrogates  made  of  cereal 
paste  had  to  be  taken  down.  These  paste  surrogates  were  in  the 
form  of  things  specially  fertile.  It  is  not  quite  clear  whether 
the  pine-cones  etc.  or  only  the  pigs  were  let  down  at  the  Thesrno- 


suggested  h lersephoroi,  Carriers  of  Young  Things.  Suidas,  it  may  be  noted,  has  the 
formally  impossible  word  a.ppTji>o<popeiv.  It  may  have  arisen  from  a  paronomasia 
and  seems  to  point  in  the  same  direction  as  the  pup^fiara  avSpwv  <rxn^Tb}lf  of  the 
scholiast.  On  the  use  of  the  <£a\\os  among  agriculturalists  as  a  prophylactic 
against  the  evil  eye  and  iu  rais  reXera«-...<rx^5o^  anda  ai$,  see  Diod.  iv.  6. 
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phoria  as  well  as  the  Arrephoria,  but  as  the  scholiast  is  con¬ 
tending  for  the  close  analogy  of  both  festivals  this  seems  probable. 
It  does  not  indeed  much  matter  what  the  exact  form  of  the  sacra 
was:  all  were  fertility  charms. 

The  remarks  of  the  scholiast  about  the  double  \0y09,  i.e.  the 
double  rationale  of  the  festival,  are  specially  instructive.  By  his 
time,  and  indeed  probably  long  before,  educated  people  had  ceased 
to  believe  that  by  burying  a  fertile  animal  or  a  fir-cone  in  the 
earth  you  could  induce  the  earth  to  be  fertile ;  they  had  advanced 
beyond  the  primitive  logic  of  ‘sympathetic  magic/  But  the 
Thesmophoria  was  still  carried  on  by  conservative  womanhood: 

‘They  keep  the  Thesmophoria  as  they  always  used  to  do/ 

An  origin  less  crude  and  revolting  to  common  sense  is  required 
and  promptly  supplied  by  mythology1.  Kore  had  been  carried 
down  into  a  cleft  by  Plouton:  therefore  in  her  memory  the  women 
went  down  and  came  up.  Pigs  had  been  swallowed  down  at  the 
same  time:  therefore  they  took  pigs  with  them.  Such  a  mytho¬ 
logical  rationale  was  respectable  if  preposterous.  The  myth  of 
the  rape  of  Persephone  of  course  really  arose  from  the  ritual,  not 
the  ritual  from  the  myth.  In  the  back  of  his  mind  the  scholiast 
knows  that  the  content  of  the  ritual  was  ‘physical/  the  object  the 
impulsion  of  nature.  But  even  after  he  has  given  the  true  content 
his  mind  clouds  over  with  modern  associations.  The  festival,  hfe 
says,  is  a  ‘thank-offering’  to  Demeter.  But  in  the  sympathetic 
magic  of  the  Thesmophoria  man  attempts  direct  compulsion,  he 
admits  no  mediator  between  himself  and  nature,  and  he  thanks 
no  god  for  what  no  god  has  done.  A  thank-offering  is  later  even 
than  a  prayer,  and  prayer  as  yet  is  not.  To  mark  the  transition 
from  rites  of  compulsion  to  rites  of  supplication  and  consequent 
thanksgiving  is  to  read  the  whole  religious  history  of  primitive  man. 

Some  details  of  the  rites  of  the  Thesmophoria  remain  to  be 
noted.  The  Thesmophoria,  though,  thanks  to  Aristophanes,  we 
know  them  best  at  Athens,  were  widespread  throughout  Greece. 
The  ceremony  of  the  pigs  went  on  at  Potniae  in  Boeotia.  The 
passage  in  which  Pausanias*  describes  it  is  most  unfortunately 

1  The  influence  of  mimetic  ritual  on  the  development  of  mythology  will  be 
considered  later,  pi  279. 
a  P.  ix.  8. 1. 
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corrupt;  but  he  adds  one  certain  detail,  that  the  pigs  there  used 
were  new-born,  sucking  pigs  (5?  t&v  veoyvwv).  Among  nations 
more  savage  than  the  Greeks  a  real  Kore  took  the  place  of  the 
Greek  sucking  pig  or  rather  reinforced  it.  Among  the  Khonds, 
as  Mr  Andrew  Lang1  has  pointed  out,  pigs  and  a  woman  are 
sacrificed  that  the  land  may  be  fertilized  by  their  blood;  the 
Pawnees  of  North  America,  down  to  the  middle  of  the  present 
century,  sacrificed  a  girl  obtained  by  preference  from  the  alien 
tribe  of  the  Sioux,  but  among  the  Greeks  there  is  no  evidence 
that  the  pigs  were  surrogates. 

The  megara  themselves  are  of  some  importance;  the  name  still 
survives  in  the  modem  Greek  form  Megara.  Megara  appear  to 
have  been  natural  clefts  or  chasms  helped  out  later  by  art.  As 
such  they  were  at  first  the  natural  places  for  rites  intended  to 
compel  the  earth;  later  they  became  definite  sanctuaries  of  earth 
divinities.  In  America,  according  to  Mr  Lang's  account,  Gypsies, 
Pawnees,  and  Shawnees  bury  the  sacrifices  they  make  to  the 
Earth  Goddess  in  the  earth,  in  natural  crevices  or  artificial  crypts. 
In  the  sanctuary  of  Demeter,  at  Cnidos,  Sir  Charles  Newton2 
found  a  crypt  which  had  originally  been  circular  and  later  had 
been  compressed  by  earthquake.  Among  the  contents  were  bones 
of  pigs  and  other  animals,  and  the  marble  pigs  which  now  stand 
near  the  Demeter  of  Cnidos  in  the  British  Museum.  It  is  of 
importance  to  note  that  Porphyry3,  in  his  Cave  of  the  Nymphs , 
says,  that  for  the  Olympian  gods  are  set  up  temples  and  images 
and  altars  (ficopovs),  for  the  chthonic  gods  and  heroes  hearths 
(ioyapai),  for  those  below  the  earth  {virox^oviot^)  there  are 
trenches  and  megara .  Philostratos4,  in  his  Life  of  Apollonius,  says, 
‘The  chthonic  gods  welcome  trenches  and  ceremonies  done  in  the 
hollow  earth/ 

Eustathius5  says  that  megara  are  ‘underground  dwellings  of 
the  two  goddesses/  i.e.  Demeter  and  Persephone,  and  he  adds 
that  ‘Aelian  says  the  word  is  payapov  not  pkyapov  and  that  it  is 
the  place  in  which  the  mystical  sacred  objects  are  placed.'  Unless 
this  suggestion  is  adopted  the  etymology  of  the  word  remains 

1  Nineteenth  Century ,  April,  1887. 

3  Newton,  C.  T.,  Diecovei'ies  at  Halicarnassus,  vol.  n.  p.  383,  and  Travels  and 
Discoveries  in  the  Levant ,  n.  p.  180. 

3  Porpbyr.  de  antro  Nymph .  vi. 

*  vi.  11.  18. 


5  Eustath.  §  1387. 
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obscure1.  The  word  itself,  meaning  at  first  a  cave-dwelling,  lived 
on  in  the  megaron  of  kings’  palaces  and  the  temples  of  Olympian 
gods,  and  the  shift  of  meaning  marks  the  transition  from  under  to 
upper-world  rites. 

Art  has  left  us  no  certain  representation  of  the  Thesmophoria; 
but  in  the  charming  little  vase-painting  from  a  lekythos  in 
the  National  Museum  at  Athens2,  a  woman  is  represented 
sacrificing  a  pig.  He  is  obviously  held  over  a  trench  and  the 


three  planted  torches  indicate  an  underworld  service.  In  her 
left  hand  the  woman  holds  a  basket,  no  doubt  containing  sacra. 
There  seems  a  reminiscence  of  the  rites  of  the  Thesmophoria, 
though  we  cannot  say  that  thdy  are  actually  represented. 

It  is  practically  certain  that  the  ceremonies  of  the  burying 
and  resurrection  of  the  pigs  took  place  on  the  first  day  of  the 
Thesmophoria  called  variously  the  Kathodos  and  the  Anodos .  It 
is  further  probable  from  the  name  Kalligeneia,  Fairborn,  that  on 
the  third  day  took  place  the  strewing  of  the  rotten  flesh  on  the 
fields.  The  second,  intervening  day,  also  called  /Uoy,  the  middle 
day,  was  a  solemn  fast,  Nesteia\  probably  on  this  day  the  magical 
sacra  lay  upon  the  altars  where  the  women  placed  them.  The 

1  Dr  Frazer  reminds  me  that  Prof.  Robertson  Smith  (Religion  of  the  Semites , 
p.  183)  derived  ptyapov  from  the  Phoenician  maghar ,  Hebrew  meghara  ‘a  cave.* 
The  form  payapov  adduced  by  Aelian,  favours  this  view;  cf.  also  Photius  s.v. 
pdyapou *  ov  piyapov,  eh  8  rh  pvartKa  leph  KaTarlSePTaf  oOtgjs  M&a v8pos. 

2  Heydemann,  Griechische  Vasenbilder ,  Taf.  il  3.  For  a  somewhat  similar 
design  cf.  Brit.  Mus.  Cat.  e  819. 
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strictness  of  this  fast  made  it  proverbial.  On  this  day  prisoners 
were  released,  the  law  courts  were  closed,  the  Boule  could  not 
meet1.  Athenaeus  mentions  the  fast  when  he  is  discussing 
different  kinds  of  fish.  One  of  the  Cynics  comes  in  and  says: 
‘My  friends  too  are  keeping  a  fast  as  if  this  were  the  middle  day 
of  the  Thesmophoria  since  we  are  feasting  like  cestreis *;  the 
cestreus  being  non-carnivorous. 

The  women  fasted  sitting  on  the  ground,  and  hence  arose  the 
aetiological  myth  that  Demeter  herself,  the  desolate  mother, 
fasted  sitting  on  the  ‘Smileless  Stone/  Apollodorus2,  in  recount¬ 
ing  the  sorrows  of  Demeter,  says:  ‘and  first  she  sat  down  on 
the  stone  that  is  called  after  her  “Smileless”  by  the  side  of  the 
“Well  of  Fair  Dances/”  The  ‘Well  of  Fair  Dances*  has  come 
to  light  at  Eleusis,  and  there,  too,  was  found  a  curious  monu¬ 
ment3  which  shows  how  the  Eleusinians  made  the  goddess  in 


Fig.  11. 


1  Marcellinus  on  Ilermog.  in  Uliet.  Grace . ,  ed.  Walz,  iv.  462.  Sopater,  ibid. 
viii.  67.  Aristoph.  Thesm.  80.  Dr  Frazer  kindly  suggests  to  me  that  the  custom  of 
releasing  prisoners  at  the  Thesmophoria  may  be  explained  as  a  precaution  against 
the  magical  influence  of  knots,  fetters,  and  the  like  in  trammeling  spiritual  activities 
whether  for  good  or  evil,  cf.  Gohlcn  Doufjh ,  2nd  ed.  i.  p.  392  sqq. 

-  Apollod.  i.  5.  1.  3  Ath.  Mitt.  1899,  Taf.  vni.  1. 
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their  own  image.  In  fig.  11  we  have  a  votive  relief  of  the  usual 
type,  a  procession  of  worshippers  hearing  offerings  to  a  seated 
goddess.  But  the  goddess  is  not  seated  goddess-fashion  on  a 
throne;  she  is  the  Earth  mother,  and  she  crouches  as  the  fasting 
women  crouched  on  her  own  earth. 

A  passage  in  which  Plutarch  speaks  of  the  women  fasting  is 
of  great  importance  for  the  understanding  of  the  general  gist 
of  the  festival.  In  the  discourse  on  Isis  and  Osiris1 2  he  is  struck 
by  the  general  analogy  of  certain  agricultural  ceremonies  in  Egypt 
and  Greece,  and  makes  the  following  instructive  remarks:  ‘How 
are  we  to  deal  with  sacrifices  of  a  gloomy,  joyless  and  melancholy 
character,  if  it  be  not  well  either  to  omit  traditional  ceremonies, 
or  to  upset  our  views  about  the  gods  or  confuse  them  by  pre¬ 
posterous  conjectures  ?  And  among  the  Greeks  also  many 
analogous  things  take  place  about  the  same  time  of  the  year  as 
that  in  which  the  Egyptians  perform  their  sacred  ceremonies, 
e.g.  at  Athens  the  women  fast  at  the  Thesmophoria  seated  on  the 
ground ,  and  the  Boeotians  stir  up  the  megara  of  Achaiat  calling 
that  festival  grievous  {in ra%0$),  inasmuch  as  Demeter  was  in  grief 
(iv  a^ei),  on  account  of  the  descent  of  her  daughter.  And  that 
month  about  the  rising  of  the  Pleiades  is  the  month  of  sowing 
which  the  Egyptians  call  Afchor,  and  the  Athenians  Pyanepsion 
(bean  month),  and  the  Boeotians  Damatrion.  And  Theopompos 
relates  that  those  who  dwell  towards  the  West  account  and  call 
the  Winter  Kronos,  and  the  Summer  Aphrodite,  and  the  Spring 
Persephone,  and  from  Kronos  and  Aphrodite  all  things  take  their 
birth.  And  the  Phrygians  think  that  in  the  Winter  the  god  is 
asleep,  and  that  in  the  Summer  he  is  awake,  and  they  celebrate 
to  him  revels  which  in  winter  are  Goings-to-sleep  and  in  summer 
Wakings-up.  And  the  Paphlagonians  allege  that  in  winter 
the  god  is  bound  down  and  imprisoned,  and  in  spring  aroused 
and  set  free  again/ 

Whatever  be  the  meaning  of  the  difficult  Achaia 2  Plutarch 
has  hit  upon  the  truth.  Common  to  all  the  peoples  bordering 

1  Pint,  de  Is,  et  Os,  lx ix. 

2  The  most  satisfactory  etymology  of  the  difficult  title  ’Agate  is  that  suggested 
by  Dr  Lagercrantz.  He  connects  ’Again  with  <5g^,  nourishment.  This  would  ex¬ 
plain  also  the  loaves  called  agate  at.  mentioned  by  Athenaeus  (in.  74,  p.  109)  on  the 
authority  of  Semos  as  in  use  at  the  Delian  Thesmophoria;  see  Dr  Nilsson, 
Griechuche  Fqste,  1906,  p.  326. 
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on  the  Aegean  and,  had  he  known  it,  to  many  another  primitive 
race,  were  ceremonies  of  which  the  gist  was  pantomime,  the 
mimicking  of  nature’s  processes,  in  a  word  the  ritual  of  sympathetic 
magic.  The  women  fasted  seated  on  the  ground  because  the  earth 
was  desolate ;  they  rose  and  revelled,  they  stirred  the  megara  to 
mimic  the  impulse  of  spring.  Then  when  they  knew  no  longer 
why  they  did  these  things  they  made  a  goddess  their  prototype. 

Plutarch1 2  has  made  for  himself  in  his  own  image  his  ‘ideal' 
Greek  gods,  serene,  cheerful,  beneficent ;  but  he  is  a  close  observer 
of  facts,  and  he  sees  there  are  ceremonies — ‘  sacrifices ’  (dvatat)  in 
his  late  fashion  he  calls  them — which  are  ‘mournful/  ‘gloomy/ 
‘smileless/  He  must  either  blink  the  facts  of  acknowledged 
authorized  ritual — this  he  cannot  and  will  not  do,  for  he  is  an 
honest  man — or  he  must  confuse  and  confound  his  conceptions 
of  godhead.  Caught  on  the  horns  of  this  dilemma  he  betakes 
himself  to  comparative  anthropology  and  notes  analogies  among 
adjacent  and  more  primitive  peoples. 

Of  two  other  elements  in  the  Thesmophoria  we  have  brief 
notice  from  the  lexicographers.  Hesychius3  says  of  the  word 
Sicoy/ia  (pursuit),  ‘a  sacrifice  at  Athens,  performed  in  secret  by 
the  women  at  the  Thesmophoria.  The  same  was  later  called 
aTTohi^yfia!  From  Suidas8  we  learn  that  it  was  also  called 
’KaX/uSi/cov  Blcoyfia ,  the  ‘  Chaicidian  pursuit/  and  Suidas  of  course 
gives  a  historical  explanation.  Only  one  thing  is  clear,  that  the 
ceremony  must  have  belonged  to  the  general  class  of  ‘  pursuit 9 
rituals  which  have  already  been  discussed  in  relation  to  the 
Thargelia. 

The  remaining  ceremony  is  known  to  us  only  from  Hesychius4 5. 
He  says,  ‘  ^rgiia  (penalty),  a  sacrifice  offered  on  account  of  the 
things  done  at  the  Thesmophoria/ 

Of  the  Thesmophoria  as  celebrated  at  Eretria  we  are  told  two 
characteristic  particulars.  Plutarch,  in  his  Greek  Questions *,  asks, 
‘  Why  in  the  Thesmophoria  do  the  Eretrian  women  cook  their 

1  Plut.  loc.  cit.  ttws  odv  xpV^ov  i<rrl  rats  <rKv0pwirati  teal  dyeXdarots  Kal  TreuOlpiots 
Ovaicus  el  /tijre  Trapdknreiv  rd  vevofxtcfxiva  koKws  fi-fjte  <pvpeiv  ra?  Trepl  BeQv  56£a's 

(rvvTap&TTetv  vTro'ipicus  dr 6 Trots ;  On  the  ‘sorrowful  character  of  rites  of  sowing’ 
see  Dr  Frazer,  Adonis  Attis  Osiris ,  p.  232. 

2  Hesych.  s.v.  8l<ay/xa.  3  Suid.  s.v. 

4  Hesych.  s.v.  £?^ua*  $v<rta  rts  aTrodidopL^pyj  virkp  twv  y evo/xivwv  iv  © eo-poipoplois. 

It  is  possible,  I  think,  that  toplu  may  conceal  some  form  connected  with  Damia. 

5  Plut.  Q.Gr .  xx xi. 
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meat  not  by  fire  but  by  the  sun,  and  why  do  they  not  invoke 
Kalligeneia  ?  *  The  solutions  suggested  by  Plutarch  for  these 
difficulties  are  not  happy.  The  use  of  the  sun  in  place  of  fire  is 
probably  a  primitive  trait ;  in  Greece  to-day  it  is  not  difficult  to 
cook  a  piece  of  meat  to  a  palatable  point  on  a  stone  by  the  rays 
of  the  burning  midday  sun,  and  in  early  days  the  practice  was 
probably  common  enough ;  it  might  easily  be  retained  in  an  archaic 
ritual.  Kalligeneia  also  presents  no  serious  difficulty,  the  word 
means  ‘fair-born*  or  ‘ fair-birth.*  It  may  be  conjectured  that  the 
reference  was  at  first  to  the  good  crop  produced  by  the  rotten  pigs' 
flesh.  With  the  growth  of  anthropomorphism  the  ‘good  crop 
would  take  shape  as  Kore  the  ‘  fair-bora/  daughter  of  earth.  Of 
such  developments  more  will  be  said  when  we  discuss  (p.  276)  the 
general  question  of  ‘the  making  of  a  goddess.*  A  conservative 
people  such  ak  the  Eretrians  seem  to  have  been  would  be  slow  to 
adopt  any  such  anthropomorphic  development. 

Another  particular  as  regards  the  Thesmophoria  generally  is 
preserved  for  us  by  Aelian  in  his  History  of  Animals1 ;  speaking  of 
the  plant  Agnos  (the  Agnus  castus),  he  says,  ‘In  the  Thesmo¬ 
phoria  the  Attic  women  used  to  strew  it  on  their  couches  and  it 
(the  Agnos)  is  accounted  hostile  to  reptiles.’  He  goes  on  to  say 
that  the  plant  was  primarily  used  to  keep  off  snakes,  to  the  attacks 
of  which  the  women  in  their  temporary  booths  would  be  specially 
exposed.  Then  as  it  was  an  actual  preventive  of  one  evil  it 
became  a  magical  purity  charm.  Hence  its  name. 

The  pollution  of  death,  like  marriage,  was  sufficient  to  exclude 
the  women  of  the  house  from  keeping  the  Thesmophoria.' 
Athenaeus2  tells  us  that  Democritus  of  Abdera,  wearied  of  his 
extreme  old  age,  was  minded  to  put  an  end  to  himself  by  refusing 
all  food ;  but  the  women  of  his  house  implored  him  to  live  on  till 
the  Thesmophoria  was  over  in  order  that  they  might  be  able  to 
keep  the  festival;  so  he  obligingly  kept  himself  alive  on  a  pot 
of  honey. 

An  important  and  easily  intelligible  particular  is  noted  by 
Isaeus3  in  his  oration  About  the  Estate  of  Pyrrhos.  The  question 
comes  up, 1  Was  Pyrrhos  lawfully  married  ?  *  Isaeus  asks,  *  If  he 
were  married,  would  he  not  have  been  obliged,  on  behalf  of  his 
lawful  wife,  to  feast  the  women  at  the  Thesmophoria  and  to 

i  ix.  26.  8  Athen.  n.  26,  p.  46.  3  Is.  Pyrr.  Hered.  80. 
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perform  all  the  other  customary  dues  in  his  deme  on  behalf  of  his 
wife,  his  property  being  what  it  was  ?  *  This  is  one  of  the  passages 
on  which  the  theory  has  been  based  that  the  Thesmophoria  was 
a  rite  performed  by  married  women  only.  It  really  points  the  other 
way ;  a  man  when  he  married  by  thus  obtaining  exclusive  rights 
over  one  woman  violated  the  old  matriarchal  usages  and  may  have 
had  to  make  his  peace  with  the  community  by  paying  the 
expenses  of  the  Thesmophoria  feast. 

Before  passing  to  the  consideration  of  the  etymology  and 
precise  meaning  of  the  word  Thesmophoria,  the  other  women’s 
festivals  must  be  briefly  noted,  i.e.  the  Arrephoria  or  Arreto- 
phoria,  the  Skirophoria  or  Skira,  and  the  Stenia. 

Arrephoria,  Skirophoria,  Stenia. 

The  scholiast  on  Lucian,  as  we  have  already  seen,  expressly  notes 
that  the  Arretophoria  and  Skirophoria  were  of  similar  content 
with  the  Thesmophoria.  Clement  of  Alexandria1,  a  dispassionate 
witness,  confirms  this  view.  ‘  Do  you  wish/  he  asks, 4  that  I  should 
recount  for  you  the  Flower-gatherings  of  Pherephatta  and  the 
basket,  and  the  rape  by  Aidoneus,  and  the  cleft  of  the  earth,  and 
the  swine  of  Eubouleus,  swallowed  down  with  the  goddesses,  on 
which  account  in  the  Thesmophoria  they  cast  down  living  swine 
in  the  megara  ?  This  piece  of  mythology  the  women  in  their 
festivals  celebrate  in  diverse  fashion  in  the  city,  dramatizing  the 
rape  of  Pherephatta  in  diverse  fashion  in  the  Thesmophoria,  the 
Skirophoria,  the  Arretophoria/ 

The  Arretophoria  or  Arrephoria  was  apparently  the  Thesmo¬ 
phoria  of  the  unmarried  girl.  Its  particular  ritual  is  fairly  well 
known  to  us  from  the  account  of  Pausanias.  Immediately  after 
his  examination  of  the  temple  of  Athene  Polias  on  the  Athenian 
Acropolis,  Pausanias2  comes  to  the  temple  of  Pandrosos,  ‘who 
alone  of  the  sisters  was  blameless  in  regard  to  the  trust  com¬ 
mitted  to  them’:  he  then  adds,  ‘what  surprised  me  very  much, 
but  is  not  generally  known,  I  will  describe  as  it  takes  place.  Two 

1  Clem.  Al.  Protr .  n.  17,  p.  14,  St9  fy  cUrlcur  iv’roh  Qe<rfio<f>oploi s  fAtyaplfovres* 
(fiey&pOLS  |*<Svray,  Lobeck)  x°Lp°vs  4fi(}&Xkov<rtv.  Twdrijv  tt}v  fivdoXoylav  al.  ywattces 
ttoikIXw  /caret  ir6\tv  topT&favaiv  QeafAotpdpia,  XKipo(p6pia,  * Appi)T0<p6p ta  ttoikLXus  rfy 
$ep€<p&TTi}s  itcrpaytpdova at  dpiray^v. 

2  i.  27.  3. 
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maidens  dwell  not  far  from  the  temple  of  Polias :  the  Athenians 
call  them  Arrephoroi,  they  are  lodged  for  a  time  with  the  goddess, 
but  when  the  festival  comes  round  they  perform  the  following 
ceremony  by  night.  They  put  on  their  heads  the  things  which 
the  priestess  of  Athena  gives  them  to  carry,  but  what  it  is  she 
gives  is  known  neither  to  her  who  gives  nor  to  them  who  carry. 
Now  there  is  in  the  city  an  enclosure  not  far  from  the  sanctuary  of 
Aphrodite,  called  Aphrodite  in  the  Gardens,  and  there  is  a  natural 
underground  descent  through  it.  Down  this  way  the  maidens  go. 
Below  they  leave  their  burdens,  and  getting  something  else  which 
is  wrapped  up,  they  bring  it  back.  These  maidens  are  then  dis¬ 
charged  and  others  brought  to  the  Acropolis  in  their  stead1.* 

From  other  sources  some  further  details,  for  the  most  part 
insignificant,  are  known.  The  girls  were  of  noble  family,  they 
were  four  in  number  and  had  to  be  between  the  ages  of  seven  and 
eleven,  and  were  chosen  by  the  Archon  Basileus.  They  wore 
white  robes  and  gold  ornaments.  To  two  of  their  number  was 
entrusted  the  task  of  beginning  the  weaving  of  the  peplos  of 
Athene.  Special  cakes  called  avaaTaroi  were  provided  for  them, 
but  whether  to  eat  or  to  carry  as  sacra  does  not  appear.  It  is 
more  important  to  note  that  the  service  of  the  Arrephoroi  was 
not  confined  to  Athene  and  Pandrosos2  There  was  an  Errephoros 
(sic)  to  Demeter  and  Proserpine3,  and  there  were  Hersephoroi  (sic) 
of 4  Earth  with  the  title  of  Themis  *  and  of  ‘  Eileithyia  in  Agra e V 
Probably  any  primitive  woman  goddess  could  have  Arrephoria. 

Much  is  obscure  in  the  account  of  Pausanias ;  we  do  not  know 
what  the  precinct  was  to  which  the  maidens 'went,  nor  where  it 
was.  It  is  possible  that  Pausanias  confused  the  later  sanctuary 
of  Aphrodite  (in  the  gardens)  with  the  earlier  sanctuary  of  the 
goddess  close  to  the  entrance  of  the  Acropolis.  One  thing,  how¬ 
ever,  emerges  clearly:  the  main  gist  of  the  ceremonial  was  the 

1  Trans.  J.  G.  Frazer.  Dr  Frazer  in  his  commentary  on  the  passage,  vol.  n. 
p.  344,  enumerates  the  other  sources  respecting  the  Arrephoroi  ;  see  also  Harrison 
and  Verrall,  Mythology  and  Monuments  of  Ancient  Athens ,  pp.  xxxii.  and  512. 

2  Dr  Frazer  draws  my  attention  to  the  curiously  analogous  ritual  practised  at 
Lanuvium,  in  a  grove  near  the  temple  of  the  Argive  Hera,  described  by  Aeiian 
(Hist.  An.  xi.  16)  and  Propertius  (iv.  8.  3  sqq.).  Once  a  year  sacred  maidens 
descended  with  bandaged  eyes  into  a  serpent’s  cave  and  offered  it  a  barley  cake. 
If  the  Berpent  ate  of  the  cake  the  people  rejoiced,  taking  it  to  show  that  the  gills 
were  pure  maidens  and  that  the  year’s  crops  would  be  good : 

Si  fuerint  castae.  redeunt  in  coUa  parentum; 

Clamantque  agricolae  Fertilis  annus  erit. 

2  CM. A.  hi.,  No.  19.  4  C.l.A.  ni.,  Nos.  318,  319. 
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carrying  of  unknown  sacra .  In  this  respect  we  are  justified  in 
holding  with  Clement  that  the  Arrephoria  (held  in  Skirophorion, 
June— July)  was  a  parallel  to  the  Thesmophoria. 

It  is  possible,  I  think,  to  go  a  step  further.  A  rite  frequently 
throws  light  on  the  myth  made  to  explain  it.  Occasionally  the  rite 
itself  is  elucidated  by  the  myth  to  which  it  gave  birth.  The 
maidens  who  carried  the  sacred  data  were  too  young  to  know  its 
holy  contents,  but  they  might  be  curious,  so  a  scare  story  was 
invented  for  their  safeguarding,  the  story  of  the  disobedient 
sisters  who  opened  the  chest,  and  in  horror  at  the  great  snake  they 
found  there,  threw  themselves  headlong  from  the  Acropolis.  The 
myth  is  prettily  represented  on  an  amphora  in  the  British 


Fig.  12. 


Museum1,  reproduced  in  fig.  12.  The  sacred  chest  stands  on 
rude  piled  stones  that  represent  the  rock  of  the  Acropolis,  the 
child  rises  up  with  outstretched  hand,  Athene  looks  on  in  dismay 
and  anger,  and  the  bad  sisters  hurry  away.  Erichthonios  is  here 
a  human  child  with  two  great  snakes  for  guardians,  but  what  the 
sisters  really  found,  what  the  maidens  really  carried,  was  a  snake2 
and  symbols  like  a  snake.  Snake  and  child  to  the  primitive  mind 
are  not  far  asunder;  the  Greek  peasant  of  to-day  has  his  child 
quickly  baptized,  for  till  baptized  he  may  at  any  moment  dis¬ 
appear  in  the  form  of  a  snake.  The  natural  form  for  a  human 
hero  to  assume  is,  as  will  later  be  seen,  a  snake. 

1  B .  M.  Cat.  e  418,  see  Myth,  and  Mon .  Anc.  Athens ,  p.  xxxii. 

8  a ppyra  iepa...fufi^fiara  bpaKbvrtav  teal  avbpCov  axri'fid twit,  see  p.  122,  note  2. 
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The  little  girl-Arrephoroi  in  ignorance,  as  became  their  age, 
carried  the  same  sacra  as  the  full-grown  women  in  the  Thesmo¬ 
phoria,  The  perfect  seemliness  and  reverence  of  the  rite  is  shown 
by  the  careful  precautions  taken.  When  goddesses  began  to  take 
shape  the  sacra  were  regarded,  not  as  mere  magical  charms,  but  as 
offerings  as  was  meet  to  Ge,  to  Themis,  to  Aphrodite,  to  Eileithyia, 
but  always  the  carrying  was  a  reverent  ‘  mystery/ 

The  Skira  or  Skirophoria1  presents  more  difficulties.  It  was 
specially  closely  associated  with  the  Thesmophoria  of  which  it 
may  have  formed  part.  The  chorus  in  the  Thesmophoriazusae  of 
Aristophanes2  says,  ‘If  any  of  us  bear  a  good  citizen  to  the 
state,  a  taxiarch  or  strategos,  she  ought  to  be  rewarded  by  some 
honourable  office,  the  presidency  ought  to  be  given  her  at  the 
Stenia  and  the  Skira  and  at  any  other  of  the  feasts  which  we 
(women)  celebrate/  The  scholiast  remarks,  ‘both  were  feasts  of 
women ;  the  Stenia  took  place  before  the  two  days  of  the  Thesmo¬ 
phoria  on  the  7th  of  Pyanepsion,  and  the  Skira,  some  say,  are  the 
sacred  rites  that  took  place  on  this  feast  (i.e,  the  Thesmophoria) 
to  Demeter  and  Kore.  But  others  say  that  sacrifice  was  made 
€7rl  2 relptp  to  Athene/  On  the  other  hand  in  an  inscription, 
usually  a  most  trustworthy  authority,  the  two  ceremonies  are 
noted  as  separate  though  apparently  analogous.  In  the  inscription 
in  question3  which  is  of  the  4th  century  B.C.,  certain  regulations 
are  enforced  ‘when  the  feast  of  the  Thesmophoria  takes  place, 
and  at  the  Plerosia,  and  at  the  Kalamaia  and  the  Skira,  and  if 
there  is  any  other  day  on  which  the  women  congregate  by  ancestral 
usage/ 

The  ancients  themselves  had  raised  the  question  whether  the 
Skira  were  sacred  to  Athene  or  to  Deraeter  and  Kore.  This  question 
is  not  really  relevant  to  our  enquiry;  Athene,  as  will  be  seen 
later,  when  the  ‘making  of  a  goddess’  is  discussed,  is  simply 
%  'A Orjvaia  /copr),  the  /copt),  the  maiden  of  Athens ,  and  any  festival 
of  any  Kore — any  maiden — wquld  early  attach  itself  to  her. 

More  important  is  the  question,  What  does  the  word  axipa 
mean  ?  Two  solutions  are  offered.  The  scholiast  on  Aris- 


1  For  various  views  of  the  Skirophoria,  see  Robert,  Hermes  xx.  394;  Rohde, 
Kleine  Schriften ,  p.  371;  A.  Mommsen,  Philolog .  l.  p.  123. 

2  At.  Themoph.  834.  8  C.I.A.  u.  p.  422,  n.  573  b. 
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tophanes1  says  d/clpov  means  the  same  as  <rfecd8eiovy  umbrella, 
and  the  feast  and  the  month  took  that  name  from  the  fact  that 
at  a  festival  of  Demeter  and  Kore  on  the  12th  of  Skirophorion, 
the  priest  of  Erechtheus  carried  a  white  umbrella.  A  white 
umbrella  is  a  slender  foundation  for  a  festival,  but  the  element 
of  white  points  in  the  right  direction.  The  scholiast  on  the 
Wasps  of  Aristophanes2  commenting  on  atclpov  has  a  happier 
thought :  he  says  a  certain  sort  of  white  earth,  like  gypsum,  is 
called  atcippa?,  and  Athene  is  called  'Ztctppa 9  inasmuch  as  she  is 
daubed  with  white,  from  a  similarity  in  the  name. 

The  same  notion  of  white  earth  appears  in  the  notice  of  the 
Etymologicon  Magnum  on  the  month  Skirophorion ,  ‘  the  name  of  a 
month  among  the  Athenians ;  it  is  so  called  from  the  fact  that  in  it 
Theseus  carried  o-tclpav  by  which  is  meant  gypsum.  For  Theseus, 
coming  from  the  Minotaur,  made  an  Athene  of  gypsum,  and 
carried  it,  and  as  he  made  it  in  this  month  it  is  called  Skiro¬ 
phorion.’ 

But,  it  will  be  asked,  supposing  it  be  granted  that  Skira 
means  things  made  of  gypsum  and  Skirophoria  the  carrying 
of  such  things,  what,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  has  this  to 
do  with  a  festival  of  women  analogous  to  the  Thesmophoria  ? 
Dr  A.  Mommsen3,  who  first  emphasized  this  etymology,  proposes 
that  the  white  earth  was  used  as  manure ;  this,  though  possible 
and  ingenious,  seems  scarcely  satisfactory.  I  would  suggest 
another  connection.  The  scholiast  on  Lucian  has  told  us  that 
the  surrogates  deposited  in  the  megara  were  shaped  out  of  paste 
made  of  grain.  Is  it  not  possible  that  the  'Z/dpa  were  such 
surrogates  made  of  gypsum  alone  or  part  gypsum,  part  flour-paste  ? 
That  such  a  mixture  was  manufactured  for  food  we  learn  from 
Pliny4.  In  discussing  the  preparation  of  alica  from  zea  (spelt)  he 
says, c  astonishing  statement,  it  is  mixed  with  chalk/  In  the  case 
of  a  coarse  sort  of  zea  from  Africa,  the  mixture  was  made  in  the 
proportion  of  a  quarter  of  gypsum  to  three  of  zea.  If  this 
suggestion  be  correct,  the  Skirophoria  is  simply  a  summer 
Thesmophoria. 

If  the  Skirophoria  must,  all  said,  remain  conjectural,  the  gist 

1  Ar.  Eccles.  18.  2  Ar.  Vesp.  925. 

3  A.  Mommsen,  ‘Die  Attischen  Skira-Gebrauche’  Fhiloloa.  l.  p.  123 

4  Plin.  N.H.  xvii.  29.  2. 
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of  the  Stenia  is  clear  and  was  understood  by  the  ancients  them¬ 
selves.  Photius  remarks  on  Stenia — *  a  festival  at  Athens  in  which 
the  Anodos  of  Demeter  is  held  to  take  place.  At  this  festival, 
according  to  Euboulos,  the  women  abuse  each  other  by  night/ 
Hesychius1  explains  in  like  fashion  and  adds:  t TTTfviSxrai,  ‘to 
use  bad  language/  *  to  abuse/  According  to  him  they  not  only 
abused  each  other  but  ‘  made  scurrilous  jests/  Such  abuse,  we 
know  from  Aristophanes2,  was  a  regular  element  of  the  licence  of 
the  Thesmophoria.  The  Gephyrismoi ,  the  jokes  at  the  bridge, 
of  the  Eleusinian  Mysteries,  will  occur  to  every  one :  similar  in 
content  is  the  stone-throwing,  the  Lithobolia  of  Datnia  and 
Auxesia. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  primitive  festivals  of  the 
Romans,  the  same  scurrility  contests  appear.  At  the  ancient 
feast  of  the  Nonae  Gapratinae,  Plutarch8  tells  us,  ‘the  women 
are  feasted  in  the  fields  in  booths  made  of  fig-tree  branches,  and 
the  servant-maids  run  about  and  play ;  afterwards  they  come  to 
blows  and  throw  stones  at  one  another/  The  servant-maids 
represent  here  as  elsewhere  a  primitive  subject  population ;  they 
live  during  the  festival  in  booths  as  the  women  did  at  the  Thesmo¬ 
phoria.  How  precisely  this  fight  and  this  scurrility  serve  the  end 
proposed,  the  promotion  of  fertility,  is  not  wholly  clear,  but  the 
throwing  of  stones,  the  beating  and  fighting,  all  look  like  the 
expulsion  of  evil  influences.  The  scurrilous  and  sometimes  to  our 
modern  thinking  unseemly  gestures  savour  of  sympathetic  magic, 
an  intent  that  comes  out  clearly  in  the  festival  of  the  Haloa,  the 
discussion  of  which  must  be  reserved  to  the  end. 

We  come  next  to  the  all-absorbing  question,  What  is  the 
derivation,  the  real  root-meaning  of  the  term  Thesmophoria  and 
the  title  Thesmophoros  ?  The  orthodox  explanation  of  the  Thesmo¬ 
phoria  is  that  it  was  the  festival  of  Demeter  Thesmophoros,  the 
law-carrier  or  law-giver.  With  Demeter,  it  is  said,  came  in 
agriculture,  settled  life,  marriage  and  the  beginnings  of  civilized 
law.  This  is  the  view  held  by  the  scholiast  on  Theocritus4.  In 
commenting  on  various  sacred  plants,  which  promoted  chastity, 

1  Hesych.  s.v.  2  Ar.  Thesm .  533.  3  Plut.  Vit.  Rom.  sub  fin. 

4  Sehol.  ad  Theocr.  Id.  iv.  25  ras  vopifxovs  /9//3Xous  /cal  Upas  inrip  rwv  Kopv<pw 
at iveridarav  /cal  uxravei  Xtravevffovaai  d/iri^pxovTo  els  ’EXeutru'a. 
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he  adds,  ‘It  was  a  law  among  the  Athenians  that  they  should 
celebrate  the  Thesmophoria  yearly,  and  the  Thesmophoria  is  this : 
women  who  are  virgins  and  have  lived  a  holy  life,  on  the  day  of 
the  feast,  place  certain  customary  and  holy  books  on  their  heads, 
and  as  though  to  perform  a  liturgy  they  go  to  Eleusis.’ 

The  scholiast  gives  himself  away  by  the  mention  of  Eleusis. 
He  confuses  the  two  festivals  in  instructive  fashion,  and  clearly  is 
reconstructing  a  ritual  out  of  a  cultus  epithet.  Happily  we  know 
from  the  other  and  better  informed  scholiast1  that  the  women 
carried  at  the  Thesmophoria  not  books  but  pigs.  How  then  came 
the  pigs  and  other  sacra  to  be  Thesmoi  ?  Dr  Frazer  proposes  a 
solution.  He  suggests  that  the  sacra ,  including  the  pigs,  were 
called  OecrfjLoi,  because  they  were  ‘the  things  laid  down/  The 
women  were  called  Thesmophoroi  because  they  carried  ‘  the  things 
laid  down';  the  goddess  took  her  name  from  her  ministrants. 

This  interpretation  is  a  great  advance  on  the  derivation 
from  Thesmophoros,  Law-giver.  Thesmophoros  is  scarcely  the 
natural  form  for  law  -giver,  which  in  ordinary  Greek  appears  as 
Thesmothetes.  Moreover  the  form  Thesmophoros  must  be  con¬ 
nected  with  actual  carrying  and  must  also  be  connected  with  what 
we  know  was  carried  at  the  Thesmophoria,  But  Thesmoi  in  Greek 
did  certainly  mean  laws ,  and  Demeter  Thesmophoros  was  in  common 
parlance  supposed  to  be  Law-giver.  What  we  want  is  a  derivation 
that  will  combine  both  factors,  the  notion  of  law  as  well  as  the 
carrying  of  pigs. 

In  the  light  of  Dr  Verrall’s  new  explanation  of  Anthesteria 
(p.  48)  such  a  derivation  may  be  found.  If  the  Anthesteria  be 
the  festival  of  the  charming  up,  the  magical  revocation  of  souls, 
may  not  the  Thesmophoria  be  the  festival  of  the  carrying  of  the 
magical  sacra  ?  To  regard  the  deapoi,  whether  they  are  pigs  or 
laws,  as  simply  c  things  laid  down/  deriving  them  from  the  root 
8e,  has  always  seemed  to  me  somewhat  frigid.  The  root  Oea  is 
more  vivid  and  has  the  blood  of  religion,  or  rather  magic,  in  its 
veins.  Although  it  came,  when  man  entered  into  orderly  and 
civilized  relations  with  his  god,  to  mean  ‘  pray/  in  earlier  days  it 
carried  a  wider  connotation,  and  meant,  I  think,  to  perform  any 
kind  of  magical  ceremonies.  Is  not  Oeo-fceXo*  alive  with  magic  ? 


1  See  supra,  p.  121  sq. 
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But  what  has  law,  sober  law,  to  do  with  magic  ?  To  primitive 
man,  it  seems,  everything.  Magic  is  for  cursing  or  for  blessing, 
and  in  primitive  codes  it  would  seem  there  was  no  commandment 
without  cursing.  The  curse,  the  dpd ,  is  of  the  essence  of  the  law. 
The  breaker  of  the  law  is  laid  under  a  ban.  *  Honour  thy  father 
and  thy  mother  *  was  the  first  commandment  ‘with  promise/  Law 
in  fact  began  at  a  time  long  before  the  schism  of  Church  and 
State,  or  even  of  Religion  and  Morality.  There  was  then  no  such 
thing  as  ‘civiF  law.  Nay  more,  it  began  in  the  dim  days  when 
religion  itself  had  not  yet  emerged  from  magic,  in  the  days  when, 
without  invoking  the  wrath  of  a  righteous  divinity,  you  could  yet 
‘  put  a  curse  ’  upon  a  man,  bind  him  to  do  his  duty  by  magic  and 
spells. 

Primitive  man,  who  thought  he  could  constrain  the  earth  to  be 
fertile  by  burying  in  it  fertile  objects,  by  ‘sympathetic  magic/  was 
sure  to  think  he  could  in  like  fashion  compel  his  fellow.  Curse 
tablets  deposited  in  graves  and  sanctuaries  have  come  to  light  in 
thousands ;  but  before  man  learnt  to  write  his  curse,  to  spell  out 
the  formulary  /carahdo,  ‘I  bind  you  down/  he  had  a  simpler  and 
more  certain  plan.  In  a  grave  in  Attica  was  found  a  little  lead 
figure1  which  tells  its  own  tale.  It  is  too  ugly  for  needless 
reproduction,  but  it  takes  us  into  the  very  heart  of  ancient 
malignant  magic.  The  head  of  the  figure  has  been  wrenched  off, 
both  arms  are  tightly  swathed  behind  the  back,  and  the  legs  in 
like  fashion  ;  right  through  the  centre  of  the  body  has  been  driven 
a  great  nail.  Dr  Wiinsch2 *,  in  publishing  the  figure,  compares  the 
story  recorded  of  a  certain  St  Theophilos8  ‘  who  had  his  feet  and 
hands  bound  by  magic/  The  saint  sought  relief  in  vain,  till  he 
was  told  in  a  dream  to  go  out  fishing,  and  what  the  fishermen 
drew  up  would  cure  him  of  his  malady.  They  let  down  the  net 
and  drew  up  a  bronze  figure,  bound  hand  and  foot  and  with  a  nail 

1  Sixteen  similar  figures  with  feet  and  hands  tightly  bound,  and  in  some  cases 
the  arms  pierced  by  nails,  were  recently  found  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Palestrina, 
see  Egypt  Exploration  Fund  Quarterly  Statement ,  p.  332. 

2  R.  Wiinsch,  4Eine  antike  Rachepuppe,’  Philolog. ^lxi.  1902,  p.  26. 

8  Migne,  Patrol.  Gr.  nxxxvn.  50  irepl  0  eo<pl\ou  rou  drd  pay  etas  ffvvdedfrros  rds 

X^tpas  xal  rows  ir65as. 
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driven  through  the  hand :  they  drew  out  the  nail  and  the  saint 
immediately  recovered. 

The  locus  classicus  on  ancient  magic  and  spells  is  of  course  the 
second  Idyll  of  Theocritus1,  on  Simaetha  the  magician.  Part  of 
her  incantation  may  he  quoted  here  because  a  poet's  insight  has 
divined  the  strange  fierce  loveliness  that  lurks  in  rites  of  ignorance 
and  fear,  rites  stark  and  desperate  and  non-moral  as  the  passion 
that  prompts  them. 

Delphis  has  forsaken  her,  and  in  the  moonlight  by  the  sea 
Simaetha  makes  ready  her  magic  gear: 

1  Lo !  Now  the  barley  smoulders  in  the  flame. 

Thestylis,  wretch!  thy  wits  are  woolgathering! 

Am  I  a  laughing-stock  to  thee,  a  Shame? 

Scatter  the  grain,  I  say,  the  while  we  sing, 

“The  bones  of  Delphis  I  am  scattering.” 

Bird 2,  magic  Bird ,  draw  the  man  home  to  me. 

Delphis  sore  troubled  me.  I,  in  my  turn, 

This  laurel  against  Delphis  will  I  burn. 

It  crackles  loud,  and  sudden  down  doth  die, 

So  may  the  bones  of  Delphis  liquefy. 

Wheel ,  magic  Wheel ,  draw  the  man  home  to  me. 

Next  do  I  burn  this  wax,  God  helping  me, 

So  may  the  heart  of  Delphis  melted  be. 

This  brazen  wheel  I  whirl,  so,  as  before 
Restless  may  he  be  whirled  about  my  door. 

Bird,  magic  Bird,  draw  the  man  home  to  me . 

Next  will  I  burn  these  husks.  O  Artemis, 

Hast  power  heirs  adamant  to  shatter  down 
And  every  stubborn  thing.  Hark!  Thestylis, 

Hecate’s  hounds  are  baying  up  the  town, 

The  goddess  at  the  crossways.  Clash  the  gong. 
******* 

Lo,  now  the  sea  is  still.  The  winds  are  still. 

The  ache  within  my  heart  is  never  still.’ 

The  incantations  of  Simaetha  are  of  course  a  private  rite  to  an 
individual  end.  That  the  practice  of  such  rites  was  very  frequent 
long  before  the  decadent  days  of  Theocritus  is  clear  from  the  fact 
that  Plato8  in  the  Laws  regards  it  as  just  as  necessary  that  his 

1  Theocr.  Id.  n.  18  ft. 

2  The  bird  supposed  to  be  the  wry-neck  lynx  torquilla,  bound  on  a  wheel 
was  a  frequent  love-charm.  It  is  like  the  Siren  (p.  201)  a  bird-soul,  an  enchanted 
maiden  with  the  power  to  lure  souls.  Such  enchanters,  half-human,  half-bird, 
were  also  the  Keledones,  of.  Athen.  vn.  p.  290  e  at  /card  rbv  avrbv  rpbvov  rats  rt 
robs  axpotofU if ovs  dnolovu  iiriKavdavofx^vovs  tQv  rpotpuiv  Sia  rijv  tjSoutjv  cupavaiveada c. 
In  metaphorical  language  Siren  and  lynx  are  equivalents,  cf.  Xen.  Mem.  in.  11.  18; 
and  cf.  Diog.  Laert.  vi.  2.  76  Tota&nj  ns  irpocyv  ftfy£  A toy&ovs  rots  \byots.  For  tvyH, 
the  moon,  see  Prof.  Bury,  J.H.S.  vn.  1886,  p.  157. 

3  Plat.  Legg.  933. 
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ideal  state  should  make  enactments  against  the  man  who  tries  to 
slay  or  injure  another  by  magic,  as  against  him  who  actually  does 
definite  physical  damage.  His  discussion  of  the  two  kinds  of  evil- 
doing  is  curious  and  instructive,  both  as  indicating  the  prevalence 
of  sorcery  in  his  days,  and  as  expressing  the  rather  dubious  attitude 
of  his  own  mind  towards  such  practices.  ‘  There  are  two  kinds  of 
poisoning  in  use  among  men,  the  nature  of  which  forbids  any  clear 
distinction  between  them.  There  is  the  kind  of  which  we  have 
just  now  spoken,  and  which  is  the  injury  of  one  body  by  another 
in  a  natural  and  normal  way,  but  the  other  kind  injures  by 
sorceries  and  incantations  and  magical  bindings  as  they  are  called 
(/caraSiaecri),  and  this  class  induces  the  aggressors  to  injure  others 
as  much  as  is  possible,  and  persuades  the  sufferers  that  they  more 
than  any  other  are  liable  to  be  damaged  by  this  power  of  magic. 
Now  it  is  not  easy  to  know  the  whole  truth  about  such  matters, 
nor  if  one  knows  it  is  one  likely  to  be  able  lightly  to  persuade 
others.  When  therefore  men  secretly  suspect  each  other  at  the 
sight  of,  say,  waxen  images  fixed  either  at  their  doors  or  at  the 
crossways  or  at  the  tombs  of  their  parents,  it  is  no  good  telling 
them  to  make  light  of  such  things  because  they  know  nothing 
certain  about  them/  Evidently  Plato  is  not  quite  certain  as  to 
whether  there  is  something  in  witchcraft  or  not :  a  diviner  or  a 
prophet,  he  goes  on  to  admit,  may  really  know  something  about 
these  secret  arts.  Anyhow,  he  is  clear  that  they  are  deleterious 
and  should  be  stamped  out  if  possible,  and  accordingly,  any  one 
who  injures  another  either  by  magical  bindings  (/caraSiaecnv)  or 
by  magical  inductions  {inraycoyals;)  or  by  incantations  (e7r&)Sat9)  or 
by  another  form  of  magic  is  to  die. 

The  scholiast1  on  the  Idyll  of  Theocritus  just  quoted  knows 
that  one  at  least  of  the  magical  practices  of  Simaetha  was  also 
part  of  public  ritual : 

‘The  goddess  at  the  crossways.  Clash  the  gong.’ 

Hecate  is  magically  induced ,  yet  her  coming  is  feared.  The 
clash  of  the  bronze  gong  is  apotropaic.  The  scholiast  says  that 

1  Schol.  ad  Theocr.  Id.  n.  10  rbv  ybp  x^bu  iirydov  ip  rati  iicXetyci n  rijs 
/cal  ip  roiS  Karotxojaipots*  iiretSy  ipofxLfreTo  KaOapbs  clvai  Kal  &Tre\a<TTtKbs  jG>p  (uaapArcap. 
Zkbirep  irpbi  iracrap  &<f>oalu<nv  Kal  diroKddapfftp  avry  ixP&vro,  ws  <p7)<ri  Kal  ’Att o\\66tapos 
ip  T<a  Trepl  6euv....tp’n<rli>  ’A7roX\65wpos  *A Mp-pri  rbp  UpocpdurTjp  ttjs  Kbpyt  imKaXov^iur)^ 
iiriKpofatP  rb  KaXo'up.evov  ifx&op*  koX  it apa  AAkojctl  paatXion  &Tro0av6vTOs  du>0a<rt  Kpoveiv 
'XiByra.  The  reading  Karoixo/tivois  is  doubtful;  see  Mr  A.  B.  Cook,  J.H.S.  1902, 
p.  li 
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€  they  sound  the  bronze  at  eclipses  of  the  moon... because  it  has 
power  to  purify  and  to  drive  off  pollutions.  Hence,  as  Apollodorus 
states  in  his  treatise  Concerning  the  Gods,  bronze  was  used  for  all 
purposes  of  consecration  and  purgation/  Apollodorus  also  stated 
that  *  at  Athens,  the  Hierophant  of  her  who  had  the  title  of  Kore 
sounded  what  was  called  a  gong/  It  was  also  the  custom  ‘to  beat 
on  a  cauldron  when  the  king  of  the  Spartans  died/  All  the  cere¬ 
monies  noted,  relating  to  eclipses,  to  Kore  and  to  the  death  of  the 
Spartan  king,  are  on  public  occasions,  and  all  are  apotropaic, 
directed  against  ghosts  and  sprites.  Metal  in  early  days,  when 
it  is  a  novelty,  is  apt  to  be  magical.  The  din  (tfpdro?)  made 
by  the  women  when  they  took  down  the  sacra,  whether  it  was  a 
clapping  of  hands  or  of  metal,  is  of  the  same  order.  The  snakes  are 
feared  as  hostile  demons.  These  apotropaic  rites  are  not  practised 
against  the  Olympians,  against  Zeus  and  Apollo,  but  against  sprites 
and  ghosts  and  the  divinities  of  the  underworld,  against  Kore  and 
Hecate.  These  underworld  beings  were  at  first  dreaded  and  exor¬ 
cised,  then  as  a  gentler  theology  prevailed,  men  thought  better 
of  their  gods,  and  ceased  to  exorcise  them  as  demons,  and  erected 
them  into  a  class  of  ‘spiritual  beings  who  preside  over  curses/ 
Pollux1  has  a  brief  notice  of  such  divinities.  He  says  c  those  who 
resolve  curses  are  called  Protectors  from  evil  spirits,  Who-send- 
away,  Averters,  Loosers,  Putters-to-flight ;  those  who  impose 
curses  are  called  gods  or  goddesses  of  Vengeance,  Gods  of  Appeal, 
Exactors/  The  many  adjectival  titles  are  but  so  many  descriptive 
names  for  the  ghost  that  cries  for  vengeance. 

The  ‘curse  that  binds/  the  Karaheafio^,  throws  light  on  another 
element  that  went  to  the  making  of  the  ancient  notion  of  sacrifice. 
The  formula2  in  cursing  was  sometimes  xaraSw  e  I  bind  down/  but 
it  was  also  sometimes  7 rapahlSafU 1 1  give  over/  The  person  cursed 
or  bound  down  was  in  some  sense  a  gift  or  sacrifice  to  the  gods 
of  cursing,  the  underworld  gods:  the  man  stained  by  blood  is 
*  consecrate  *  {/eadiepoofiivos)  to  the  Erinyes.  In  the  little  sanc¬ 
tuary  of  Demeter  at  Cnidos8  the  curse  takes  ev§n  more  religious 

1  Poll.  On.  v.  1S1  Trcpl  daufi.if'wp  rw v  ivl  t&v  &pQv.  ol  Si  SalfMvcs,  ol  fiiv  Xvovres 
ras  dpas  &\€%Uclkoi  Xiyovrat  diroiro/nratot,  diroTpowaxot,  Xtf<r40t,  ol  Se  tcvpowres 

aXtrjJptot,  aXtTTjputiSeis,  Trpo<rTp6ircuot,  naXapu/a tot. 

*  W.  H.  I).  Bouse,  Greek  Votive  Offerings,  p.  339.  Dr  Bouse  says  that 
4  binding  spells  *  Sijxara  *  are  still  the  terror  of  the  Greek  bridegroom.* 

3  C.  T.  Newton,  Discoveries  at  Cnidus  and  Halicarnassus . 
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form.  He  or  she  dedicates  (avcepoV),  or  offers  as  a  votive  offering 
(dvaTiOrjTi,  for  avariBrjai),  and  finally  we  have  the  familiar  avaOepa 
of  St  Paul.  Here  the  services  of  cursing,  the  rites  of  magic  and  the 
underworld  are  half  way  to  the  service  of  ‘  tendance/  the  service  of 
the  Olympians,  and  we  begin  to  understand  why,  in  later  writers, 
the  pharmakos  and  other  ‘  purifications  *  are  spoken  of  as  Ovcrlat . 
It  is  one  of  those  shifts  so  unhappily  common  to  the  religious 
mind.  Man  wants  to  gain  his  own  ends,  to  gratify  his  own  malign 
passion,  but  he  would  like  to  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone,  and  as 
the  gods  are  made  in  his  own  image,  the  feat  presents  no  great 
difficulty.  Later  as  he  grows  gentler  himself,  he  learns  to  pray 
only  4  good  prayers/  bonas  preces1. 

The  curse  (dpa)  on  its  religious  side  developed  into  the  vow9 
and  the  prayer  (ev%q)t  on  its  social  side  into  the  ordinance  (#607x09) 
and  ultimately  into  the  regular  law  (vi/ios) ;  hence  the  language  of 
early  legal  formularies  still  maintains  as  necessary  and  integral  the 
sanction  of  the  curse.  The  formula  is  not  ‘  do  this  *  or  f  do  not  do 
that/  but 4  cursed  be  he  who  does  this,  or  does  not  do  that/ 

One  instance  may  be  selected,  the  inscription  characteristically 
known  as  ‘  the  Dirae  of  Teos8/  The  whole  is  too  long  to  be  tran¬ 
scribed,  a  few  lines  must  suffice. 

*  Whosoever  maketh  baneful  drugs  against  the  Teans,  whether 
against  individuals  or  the  whole  people : 

c  May  he  perish^  both  he  and  Ms  offspring . 

4  Whosoever  hinders  corn  from  being  brought  into  the  land  of 
the  Teans,  either  by  art  or  machination,  whether  by  land  or  sea, 
and  whosoever  drives  out  what  has  been  brought  in : 

4  May  he  perish ,  both  he  and  his  offspring  * 

So  clause  after  clause  comes  the  refrain  of  cursing,  like  the 

1  Cato,  de  agr .  cult.  134.  3  bonas  preces  precor  ufci  sies  volens  propitius  mihi 
liberisque,  etc. 

2  Suidas  in  explaining  i^dpaodai  says  rb  ftreMrcu  rds  dp&s,  roOr*  tan  rb.%  ctyhs 
as  ini  rats  ISpvaeai  r&v  vatav  el&Baai  noteiadai.  It  is  worth  noting  that  in  M.H.D. 
segen  is  not  only  as  in  modem  German  benedictio  bat  also  maledictio ,  see  Osthoff, 
‘Allerhand  Zanber  etymologisch  beleuchtet,’  Bezzenberger,  Beitrdge  xxiv.  p.  180. 

*  Bdhl,  LG. A.  49%.  The  whole  subject  of  legal  curses  has  been  well  discussed 
by  Dr  Ziebart,  4  Der  Much  im  Griechischen  Beoht  *  ( Hermes  xxx.  p.  67)  to  whom 
I  owe  many  references.  Also  by  the  same  writer  in  his  4  Neue  Attisohe  Muchtafeln* 
(Nachrichten  der  K.  Ges.  d.  Wise .  zu  Gdttingen ,  Phil. -Hist.  XL  1889,  pp.  105  and 
135),  and  by  B.  Wiinsch,  1  Neue  Muchtafeln 1  {Rhein.  Mm.  1900, 1.  p.  62,  n.  p.  282), 
Curse  Inscriptions  are  collected  in  an  Appendix  to  the  Corpus  Inscriptionum 
Atticanim,  under  the  title  Dejixionum  Tabulae , 
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tolling  of  a  bell,  and  at  last  as  though  they  could  not  have  their 
fill,  comes  the  curse  on  the  magistrate  who  fails  to  curse : 

‘  Whosoever  of  them  that  hold  office  doth  not  make  this  cursing, 
what  time  he  presides  over  the  contest  at  the  Anthesteria  and  the 
Herakleia  and  the  Dia,  let  him  be  bound  by  an  overcurse  {iv  rfj 
iirapf)  exeerffai),  and  whoever  either  breaks  the  stelae  on  which  the 
cursing  is  written,  or  cuts  out  the  letters  or  makes  them  illegible : 

'May  he  perish ,  both  he  and  his  offspring? 

It  is  interesting  to  find  here  that  the  curses  were  recited  at  the 
Anthesteria,  a  festival  of  ghosts,  and  the  Herakleia,  an  obvious  hero 
festival,  and  at  the  Dia — this  last  surely  a  festival  of  imprecation 
like  the  Diasia. 

On  the  strength  of  these  Dirae  of  Teos,  recited  at  public  and 
primitive  festivals,  it  might  not  be  rash  to  conjecture  that  at  the 
Thesmophoria  some  form  of  Oeapol  or  binding  spells  was  recited 
as  well  as  carried.  This  conjecture  becomes  almost  a  certainty 
when  we  examine  an  important  inscription1  found  near  Pergamos 
and  dealing  with  the  regulations  for  mourning  in  the  city  of 
Gambreion  in  Mysia.  The  mourning  laws  of  the  ancients  bore 
harder  on  women  than  on  men,  a  fact  explicable  not  by  the 
general  lugubriousness  of  women,  nor  even  by  their  supposed 
keener  sense  of  convention,  but  by  those  early  matriarchal  con¬ 
ditions  in  which  relationship  naturally  counted  through  the 
mother  rather  than  the  father.  Women,  the  law  in  question 
enacts,  are  to  wear  dark  garments;  men  if  they  ‘did  not  wish 
to  do  this*  might  relax  into  white;  the  period  of  mourning  is 
longer  for  women  than  for  men.  Next  follows  the  important 
clause :  c  the  official  who  superintends  the  affairs  of  women,  who 
has  been  chosen  by  the  people  at  the  purifications  that  take 
place  before  the  Thesmophoria ,  is  to  invoke  blessings  on  the  men 
who  abide  by  the  law  and  the  women  who  obey  the  law  that  they 
may  happily  enjoy  the  goods  they  possess,  but  on  the  men  who  do 
not  obey  and  the  women  who  do  not  abide  therein  be  is  to  invoke 
the  contrary,  and  such  women  are  to  be  accounted  impious,  and  it 
is  not  lawful  for  them  to  make  any  sacrifice  to  the  gods  for  the 
space  of  ten  years,  and  the  steward  is  to  write  up  this  law  on  two 

1  Dittenberger,  Syll.  Inscr.  879. 
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stelae  and  set  them  up,  the  one  before  the  doors  of  the  Thesmo- 
phorion,  the  other  before  the  temple  of  Artemis  Lochia/ 

From  the  Thesmophoriazusae  of  Aristophanes  we  learn  almost 
nothing  of  the  ritual  of  the  Thesmophoria,  save  the  fact  that  the 
feast  was  celebrated  on  the  Pnyx1 :  but  the  fashion  in  which  the 
woman-herald  prays  is  worth  noting  ;  she  begins  by  a  real  prayer3 : 

‘I  bid  you  pray  to  Gods  and  Goddesses 
That  in  Olympus  and  in  Pytho  dwell 
And  Delos,  and  to  all  the  other  gods/ 

But  when  she  comes  to  what  she  really  cares  about,  she  breaks  into 
the  old  habitual  curse  formularies : 

‘If  any  plots  against  the  cause  of  Woman 
Or  peace  proposes  to  Euripides 
Or  to  the  Medes,  or  plots  a  tyranny, 

Or  if  a  female  slave  in  her  master’s  ear 
Tells  tales,  or  male  or  female  publican 
Scants  the  full  measure  of  our  legal  pint — 

Curse  him  that  he  may  miserably  'perish. 

He  and  his  house , — but  for  the  rest  of  you 
Pray  that  the  gods  may  give  you  all  good  things/ 

It  is  of  interest  to  find  that  not  only  were  official  curses 
written  up  at  the  doors  of  a  Thesmophorion,  but,  at  Syracuse,  an 
oath  of  special  sanctity  ‘the  great  oath'  was  taken  there.  Plutarch3 
tells  us  that  when  Callippus  was  conspiring  against  his  friend  Dion, 
the  wife  and  sister  of  Dion  became  suspicious.  To  allay  their 
suspicions,  Callippus  offered  to  give  any  pledge  of  his  sincerity 
they  might  desire.  They  demanded  that  he  should  take  ‘the 
great  oath  9  ( o/noaat  rov  fieyav  optcov),  ‘  Now  the  great  oath  was 
after  this  wise.  The  man  who  gives  this  pledge  has  to  go  to 
the  temenos  of  the  Thesmophoroi ,  and  after  the  performance  of 
certain  sacred  ceremonies,  he  puts  on  him  the  purple  robe  of  the 
goddess,  and  taking  a  burning  torch  he  denies  the  charge  on  oath > 
{aTTopwcC).  It  is  clear  that  this  *  great  oath  ’  was  some  form  of 
imprecation  on  the  oath-taker,  who  probably  by  putting  on  the 
robe,  dedicated  himself  in  case  of  perjury  to  the  goddess  of  the 
underworld.  That  the  goddess  was  Kore  we  know  from  the  fact 
that  Callippus  eventually  forswore  himself  in  sacrilegious  fashion 
by  sacrificing  his  victim  on  the  feast  of  the  Korda,  ‘  the  feast  of 
the  goddess  by  whom  he  had  sworn/  The  curse  is  the  dedication 

1  Mon.  and  Myth.  Anc.  Athens,  p.  104. 

*  Ar.  Them.  831.  3  Plut.  Fit.  Dion.  56. 
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or  devotion  of  others ;  the  oath,  like  its  more  concrete  form  the 
ordeal,  is  the  dedication  of  the  eurser  himself. 

The  connection  between  primitive  law  and  agriculture  seems 
to  have  been  very  close.  The  name  of  the  earliest  laws  recorded — 
they  are  rather  precepts  than  in  our  sense  laws — the  9  Ploughman’s 
Curses  ’  speaks  for  itself.  Some  of  these  Ploughman’s  Curses  are 
recorded.  We  are  told  by  one  of  the  ‘ Writers  of  Proverbs1  ’  that 
‘the  Bouzyges  at  Athens,  who  performs  the  sacred  ploughing, 
utters  many  other  curses  and  also  curses  those  who  do  not  share 
water  and  fire  as  a  means  of  subsistence  and  those  who  do  not 
show  the  way  to  those  who  have  lost  it.’  Other  similar  precepts, 
no  doubt  sanctioned  by  similar  curses,  have  come  down  to  us 
under  the  name  of  the  Thrice-Plougher  Triptolemos2,  the  first 
lawgiver  of  the  Athenians.  He  bade  men  ‘  honour  their  parents, 
rejoice  the  gods  with  the  fruits  of  the  earth  and  not  injure 
animals/  Perhaps  these  were  to  the  Greeks  the  first  command¬ 
ments  ‘with  promise/ 

Such  are  the  primitive  precepts  that  grow  up  in  a  com¬ 
munity  which  agriculture  has  begun  to  bind  together  with  the 
ties  of  civilized  life.  In  the  days  before  curses  were  graven  in 
stone  and  perhaps  for  long  after,  it  was  well  that  when  the 
people  were  gathered  together  for  sowing  or  for  harvest,  these 
salutary  curses  should  be  recited.  Amid  the  decay  of  so  much 
that  is  robust  and  primitive,  it  is  pleasant  to  remember  that  in  the 
Commination  Service  of  our  own  Anglican  Church  with  its  string 
of  holy  curses  annually  recited 

‘They  keep  the  Thesmophoria  as  they  always  used  to  do/ 


The  Haloa. 

The  consideration  of  the  Haloa  has  been  purposely  reserved  to 
the  end  for  this  reason.  The  rites  of  the  Thesmophoria,  Skirophoria 
and  Arrephoria  are  carried  on  by  women  only,  and  when  they  come 
to  be  associated  with  divinities  at  all,  they  are  regarded  as  ‘  sacred 
to’  Demeter  and  Kore  or  to  analogous  women  goddesses  Ge, 

1  Paroimiogr.  I.  388  6  yap  (iovfrjyys  *A0i forftnv  6  rbv  Upbv  aporov  iiriT€\wv  &\\a  re 
7roXXa  aparai  ica't  rot s  p^i  tcotv(ovod<n  Hard,  rbv  fttov  05aro?  %  wpbs  4)  fiij  virotpaiuovtnu 
odor  7rXa vwpAvois. 

2  Porph.  de  Abst.  iv.  22. 
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Aphrodite,  Eileithyia  and  Athene.  Moreover  the  sacra  carried 
are  cereal  cakes  and  nephalia :  but  the  rites  of  the  Haloa,  though 
indeed  mainly  conducted  by  women,  and  sacred  in  part  to 
Demeter,  contain  a  new  element,  that  of  wine,  and  are  therefore  in 
mythological  days  regarded  as  f  sacred  to  *  not  only  Demeter  but 
Dionysos. 

On  this  point  an  important  scholion1  to  Lucian  is  explicit. 
The  Haloa  is  c  a  feast  at  Athens  containing  mysteries  of  Demeter 
and  Kore  and  Dionysos  on  the  occasion  of  the  cutting  of  the  vines 
and  the  tasting  of  the  wine  made  from  them/  Eustathius2  states 
the  same  fact.  *  There  is  celebrated,  according  to  Pausanias,  a 
feast  of  Demeter  and  Dionysos  called  the  Haloa/  He  adds,  in 
explaining  the  name,  that  at  it  they  were  wont  to  carry  first-fruits 
from  Athens  to  Eleusis  and  to  sport  upon  the  threshing-floors,  and 
that  at  the  feast  there  was  a  procession  of  Poseidon.  At  Eleusis, 
Poseidon  was  not  yet  specialized  into  a  sea-god  only;  he  was 
Phytalmios,  god  of  plants,  and  as  such,  it  will  be  later  seen  (p.  427), 
his  worship  was  easily  affiliated  to  that  of  Dionysos. 

The  affiliation  of  the  worship  of  the  corn-goddess  to  that  of 
the  wine-god  is  of  the  first  importance.  The  coming  of  Dionysos 
brought  a  new  spiritual  impulse  to  the  religion  of  Greece,  an 
impulse  the  nature  of  which  will  later  be  considered  in  full,  and 
it  was  to  this  new  impulse  that  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  owed, 
apart  from  political  considerations  which  do  not  concern  us,  their 
ultimate  dominance.  Of  these  mysteries  the  Haloa  is,  I  think, 
the  primitive  prototype. 

As  to  the  primitive  gist  of  the  Haloa,  there  is  no  shadow  of 
doubt :  the  name  speaks  for  itself.  Harpocration8  rightly  explains 
the  festival,  ‘  the  Haloa  gets  its  name,  according  to  Philochorus, 
from  the  fact  that  people  hold  sports  at  the  threshing-floors ,  and 
he  says  it  is  celebrated  in  the  month  Poseideon/  The  sports  held 
were  of  course  incidental  to  the  business  of  threshing,  but  it  was 
these  sports  that  constituted  the  actual  festival.  To  this  day  the 

1  Schol.  ad  Luo.  Dial.  Meretr.  vn.  4  opry  ’AOfyytri  jxvorijpta  tt ept4xov<ra 
A'fyfirjTpos  *cai  K bpys  Kal  Aiovtiffov  iir l  ry  To/ijj  rdu  d/ii t£\o)v  teal  rfi  yevaet  tov  eb to- 
KetfUvov  1}8y  otvov  ytvbfxeva  irapa  9 A Byvaiots, 

2  Eustath.  ad  11.  ix.  630,  772  *I< rrbov  Sri  dirl  <rvy xopudy  Kapirwy  £<p?  y  Kal  rb 
OaXfoia  idvero  iopri)  ijyero  A'bnyrpos  Kal  Atovtiffov  Karb  Hava  ay  lay,  a\<pa  KaXovptvy 
dib  rb  rats  dirapxa«  Kal  f^bXiara  iv  ’Adyvats  bird  rys  aXcj  t6tc  KaraxpbffOai  (ptpovr  as 
els  ’E Xev&iya  y  it rei  Kada  Kal  ”0 fiypos  ifupalvei  iv  aXwatv  (trai^ov  Kara  ryy  iopryv  iv  y 
Kal  Iloaeib&vos  yv  ttoixtH). 

8  Harp.  s.v.  AX<£a. 
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great  round  threshing-floor  that  is  found  in  most  Greek  villages  is 
the  scene  of  the  harvest  festival.  Near  it  a  booth  (< TKTjvrj )  is  to 
this  day  erected,  and  in  it  the  performers  rest  and  eat  and  drink 
in  the  intervals  of  their  pantomimic  dancing. 

The  Haloa  was  celebrated  in  the  month  Poseideon  (December — 
January),  a  fact  as  surprising  as  it  is  ultimately  significant.  What 
has  a  threshing  festival  to  do  with  mid-winter,  when  all  the  grain 
should  be  safely  housed  in  the  barns  ?  Normally,  now  as  in  ancient 
days,  the  threshing  follows  as  soon  as  may  be  after  the  cutting  of 
the  corn ;  it  is  threshed  and  afterwards  winnowed  in  the  open 
threshing-floor,  and  mid-winter  is  no  time  even  in  Greece  for 
an  open-air  operatioa 

The  answer  is  simple.  The  shift  of  date  is  due  to  Dionysos. 
The  rival  festivals  of  Dionysos  were  in  mid-winter.  He  possessed 
himself  of  the  festivals  of  Demeter,  took  over  her  threshing-floor 
and  compelled  the  anomaly  of  a  winter  threshing  festival.  The 
latest  time  that  a  real  threshing  festival  could  take  place  is 
Pyanepsion,  but  by  Poseideon  it  is  just  possible  to  have  an  early 
Pithoigia  and  to  revel  with  Dionysos.  There  could  be  no  clearer 
witness  to  the  might  of  the  incoming  god. 

As  to  the  nature  of  the  Haloa  we  learn  two  important  facts 
from  Demosthenes.  It  was  a  festival  in  which  the  priestess,  not 
the  Hierophant,  presented  the  offerings,  a  festival  under  the 
presidency  of  women;  and  these  offerings  were  bloodless,  no 
animal  victim  (tepetoii)  was  allowed.  Demosthenes1  records  how 
a  Hierophant,  Archias  by  name,  ‘was  cursed  because  at  the  Haloa 
he  offered  on  the  eschara  in  the  court  of  Eleusis  burnt  sacrifice  of 
an  animal  victim  brought  by  the  courtezan  Sinope.*  His  condem¬ 
nation  was  on  a  double  count, 1  it  was  not  lawful  on  that  day  to 
sacrifice  an  animal  victim,  and  the  sacrifice  was  not  his  business 
but  that  of  the  priestess.*  The  epheboi9  offered  bulls  at  Eleusis, 
and,  it  would  appear,  engaged  in  some  sort  of  ‘  bull  fight3,*  but  this 


1  Bern.  59. 116  KampfiOq  atrov  (rod  Upo<f>dvTov)  teal  &ri  2 tvibiry  777  iratpg.  'A\<pois 
T7js  iaxdpas  ttjs  iv  777  avhg  *EAev<Ttvi  irporayotiffy  lepetov  dvceiev,  ov  vopUptov  ovros 
Ta&rjj  t$  igxipq.  l^peta  Btietv  Oudi  inelvov  oUffrjs  rifs  dvala s  dXXA  rrjs  lepetas. 

G.LA.  n.  1,  n.  471  if pwro  Si  teal  rovs  povs  ro[t>s]  iv  ’EXeuom  tj}  6wrlq.  Kal  rots 
Trporjpoffiois  koX  tovs  iv  rots  aXXots  lepots  Kal  yvfivaolois.  Of.  Dittenberger,  Be  Epheb. 

3  The  nature  of  the  contest  is  not  clear.  Artemidorus  (1.  8)  says:  rations  iv 
rratdes  ’E <f>eal<ov  d.yuvl{ovT(u  K al  iv  *A ttikv  irapb.  rats  Beats  iv  ’EXeuatvi  '  Kovpot 
A$7)vatot  ireptTeWofiivwv  iv tavrtov.*  See  Lobeck,  Agl.  p.  206. 
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must  have  been  in  honour  either  of  Dionysos  or  of  Poseidon  who 
preceded  him :  the  vehicle  of  both  these  divinities  was  the  bull. 
It  was  the  boast  of  the  archon  at  the  Haloa  that  Demeter  had 
given  to  men  'gentle  foods/ 

Our  fullest  details  of  the  Haloa,  as  of  the  Thesmophoria,  come 
to  us  from  the  newly  discovered  scholia  on  Lucian1.  From  the 
scholiast's  account  it  is  clear  that  by  his  day  the  festival  was 
regarded  as  connected  with  Dionysos  as  much  as,  or  possibly  more 
than,  with  Demeter.  He  definitely  states  that  it  was  instituted 
in  memory  of  the  death  of  Ikarios  after  his  introduction  of  the 
vine  into  Attica.  The  women  he  says  celebrated  it  alone,  in  order 
that  they  might  have  perfect  freedom  of  speech.  The  sacred 
symbols  of  both  sexes  were  handled,  the  priestesses  secretly 
whispered  into  the  ears  of  the  women  present  words  that  might 
not  be  uttered  aloud,  and  the  women  themselves  uttered  all 
manner  of  what  seemed  to  him  unseemly  quips  and  jests.  The 
sacra  handled  are,  it  is  clear,  the  same  as  those  of  the  Thesmo¬ 
phoria  :  that  their  use  and  exhibition  were  carefully  guarded  is  also 
clear  from  the  exclusion  of  the  other  sex.  The  climax  of  the 
festival,  it  appears,  was  a  great  banquet.  ‘  Much  wine  was  set 
out  and  the  tables  were  full  of  all  the  foods  that  are  yielded  by 
land  and  sea,  save  only  those  that  are  prohibited  in  the  mysteries, 
I  mean  the  pomegranate  and  the  apple  and  domestic  fowls,  and 
eggs  and  red  sea-mullet  and  black-tail  and  crayfish  and  shark. 
The  archons  prepare  the  tables  and  leave  the  women  inside  and 


1  Luc.  Dial .  Heretr.  vn.  4  ‘  ryjxepop  'AXtpd  ion,  tL  Si  col  Si§UKep  eh  ryp  eopr^p;* 
schol.  ad  loc.  'Eopri)  ’ABfyyct  fxvffrjjpta  rreptixovca  A^fiyrpos  teal  K6prjs  /cal  Atoptocov 
iirl  ry  TOfArj  tup  dpcriXu v  Kai  ry  yeveet  rod  dvoKetpipov  tfSy  otvov  y tpdpepa  rrapd 
'Adypalots  ip  oh  TTporlBeraL  (d.  Subject  fehlt  im  Cod.:  zu  erganzen  ist  irippard ?) 
Tiva  alcxtopats  auSpelots  (sic)  iouebray  TTfpl  up  Siyyovprat  tbs  Trpbs  ctovdypa  rys  tup 
&vdpit>Tru}p  erropas  ytvofiipuJp  dri  6  AlSpvcos  Sotos  rbp  olvov....  After  recounting  the  death 
of  Ikarios  the  scholiast  continues,  toirbppypa  Si  rod  rrdOovs  y  rotatory  ioprtj.  ip  ratory 
/cal  reXer^rts  elcdyerat  yvpaiKUP  ip  ’EXevclpt,  /cal  rratStal  Xiyoprat  rroWal  /cal  CKuppara, 
pbpat  Si  yv values  elcTropevbpepai  iw’  aSeLas  txova‘lt/  fiouXovrai  XiyetP.  Kai  8y  rd 
aloxurra  aWtfXais  Xiyovct  rbre ,  al  Si  lipetat  XaOpa  srpoaiovcai  rats  yvpa/J-l  KXexf/tyapias 
rrpbs  rb  ovs  <bs  dirtoppyrtp  n  cvp.(3ovXetoovci.p.  dpaepupovet  Si  Trpbs  aXXyXas  rracat  at 
y w alices  alcrxpd  Kai  aceppa,  j3acrd£ovcat  etSy  cupdrup  (so  die  Hs. :  der  Sinn  erfordert 
(TXT) par  up  genitalium)  air  perry  (airpeTrel  die  Hs.)  auSpeid  re  xai  yvpatneta,  ivravOa  oIpos 
re  woXtos  rrpbKetrai  /cal  rpdrrefat  rrdvrup  tup  rys  yys  Kai  OaXdccys  yipoveat  ftptoftdrup, 
rrXyp  tup  direipypivup  iv  r$  pvartKip,  j/oias  <pypl  Kai  p^Xov  Kai  dpvlOup  KarotKtStupt  Kai 
(puvy  Kai  daXacctas  rplyXys  ipvOLpov  {iptBtovov  die  Hs.),  peXavotopov,  Kupafiov  fiKapdfiov), 
yaXatoO  (yaXeoO?).  TrapanBiact  Si  rds  rpairifa s  ot  dpxopres  Kai  ZpSop  KaraXiTrovres  rats 
yvpai%lp,  atorol  xwP^0VTatr  Stapipopres,  imbeiKPtop.epoi  rots  irriSypovct  Traci  rds 
ypipovs  rpoepds  rrapa  atorup  etopeOyvat  Kai  Tract  Koivupydyvat  rois  d^dpej  Trots  Trap’  atorup . 
irpbcKetrat  Si  rats  rpavi^at s  /cal  iK  TrXaKovpros  KarecKevacpiva  dpcporipuv  yevuv  aidoia. 
aXya  Si  ikXtfBy  Sia  top  Kaprrbu  rod  Atovtocov  dXual  yap  al  tup  dpiriXup  ipvretai. 
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themselves  withdraw  and  remain  outside,  making  a  public  state¬ 
ment  to  the  visitors  present  that  the  "gentle  foods”  were  discovered 
by  them  (i.e.  the  people  of  Eleusis)  and  by  them  shared  with  the 
rest  of  mankind.  And  there  are  upon  the  tables  cakes  shaped 
like  the  symbols  of  sex.  And  the  name  Haloa  is  given  to  the  feast 
on  account  of  the  fruit  of  Dionysos — for  the  growths  of  the  vine 
are  called  Aloai 7 

The  materials  of  the  women’s  feast  are  interesting.  The  diet 
prescribed  is  of  cereals  and  of  fish  and  possibly  fowl,  but  clearly 
not  of  flesh.  As  such  it  is  characteristic  of  the  old  Pelasgian 
population  before  the  coming  of  the  flesh-eating  Achaeans.  More¬ 
over — a  second  point  of  interest — it  is  hedged  in  with  all  manner 
of  primitive  taboos.  The  precise  reason  of  the  taboo  on  pome¬ 
granates,  red  mullet  and  the  like,  is  lost  beyond  recall,  but  some 
of  the  particular  taboos  are  important  because  they  are  strictly 
paralleled  in  the  Eleusinian  mysteries.  That  the  pomegranate 
was  4  taboo  *  at  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  is  clear  from  the  aetio- 
logical  myth  in  the  Homeric  hymn  to  Demeter1.  Hades  consents 
to  let  Persephone  return  to  the  upper  air. 

‘So  spake  he,  and  Persephone  the  prudent  up  did  rise 
Glad  in  her  heart  and  swift  to  go.  But  he  in  crafty  wise 
Looked  round  and  gave  her  stealthily  a  sweet  pomegranate  seed 
To  eat,  that  not  for  all  her  days  with  Her  of  sable-weed, 

Demeter,  should  she  tarry.* 

The  pomegranate  was  dead  men’s  food,  and  once  tasted  drew 
Persephone  back  to  the  shades.  Demeter  admits  it;  she  says3  to 
Persephone : 

‘If  thou  hast  tasted  food  below,  thou  canst  not  tarry  here, 

Below  the  hollow  earth  must  dwell  the  third  part  of  the  year.* 

Porphyry8  in  his  treatise  on  Abstinence  from  Animal  Food ,  notes 
the  reason  and  the  rigour  of  the  Eleusinian  taboos.  Demeter,  he 
says,  is  a  goddess  of  the  lower  world  and  they  consecrate  the  cock 
to  her.  The  word  he  uses,  a^tepcoaav,  really  means  put  under  a 
taboo .  We  are  apt  to  associate  the  cock  with  daylight  and  his 
early  morning  crowing,  but  the  Greeks  for  some  reason  regarded 
the  bird  as  chthonic.  It  is  a  cock,  Socrates  remembers,  that  he 
owes  to  Asklepios,  and  Asklepios,  it  will  be  seen  when  we  come 


1  Horn.  Hym.  ad  Get .  370. 
8  Porphyr.  de  Abst .  iv.  16. 


2  v.  309. 
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to  the  subject  of  hero-worship,  was  but  a  half-deified  hero.  The 
cock  was  laid  under  a  taboo,  reserved,  and  then  came  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  sacrifice.  Porphyry  goes  on  ‘It  is  because  of  this  that 
the  mystics  abstain  from  barndoor  fowls.  And  at  Eleusis  public 
proclamation  is  made  that  men  must  abstain  from  barndoor 
fowls,  from,  fish  and  from  beans,  and  from  the  pomegranate  and 
from  apples,  and  to  touch  these  defiles  as  much  as  to  touch  a 
woman  in  child-birth  or  a  dead  body/  The  Eleusinian  Mysteries 
were  in  their  enactments  the  very  counterpart  of  the  Haloa. 

The  Eleusinian  Mysteries. 

The  Eleusinian  Mysteries1  are  usually  treated  as  if  they  were 
a  thing  by  themselves,  a  ceremony  so  significant,  so  august,  as  to 
stand  apart  from  the  rest  of  Greek  Ritual.  If  my  view  be  correct, 
they  are  primarily  but  the  Eleusinian  Haloa :  all  their  ultimate 
splendour  and  spiritual  as  well  as  social  prestige  are  due  to  two 
things,  first  the  fact  that  Athens  for  political  purposes  made 
them  her  own,  second  that  at  some  date  we  cannot  exactly  fix, 
they  became  affiliated  to  the  mysteries  of  Dionysos.  To  Athens 
the  mysteries  owe  their  external  magnificence,  to  Dionysos  and 
Orpheus  their  deep  inward  content.  The  external  magnificence, 
being  non-religious,  does  not  concern  us ;  the  deep  inward  content, 
the  hope  of  immortality  and  the  like  are  matters  of  cardinal 
import,  but  must  stand  over  till  a  later  chapter,  after  the  incoming 
of  Dionysos  has  been  discussed.  For  the  present  what  concerns  us 
is,  setting  aside  all  vague  statements  and  opinions  as  to  the 
meaning  and  spiritual  influence  attributed  by  various  authors, 
ancient  and  modern,  to  the  mysteries,  to  examine  the  actual 
ritual  facts  of  which  evidence  remains. 

Mysteries  were  by  no  means  confined  to  the  religion  of 
Demeter  and  Kore.  There  were  mysteries  of  Hermes,  of  Iasion, 
of  Ino,  of  Archemoros,  of  Agraulos,  of  Hecate.  In  general  mysteries 

1  The  sources  for  the  Eleusinian  Mysteries  are  eolleoted  in  Lobeck’s  Aglaophamus . 
Reference  to  inscriptions  discovered  since  Lobeck’s  days  will  be  found  in  Daremberg 
and  Saglio’s  Dictionnaire  des  Antiquitds,  s.v.  The  best  general  account  in  English 
is  that  by  Prof.  Ramsay  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica ,  in  French  two  articles 
reprinted  from  the  Mimoires  de  VAcademie  des  Inscriptions  et  Belles  Lettres, 
vol.  xxxv.  2nd  part  1895,  and  vol.  xxxvn.  1900,  entitled  « Recherches  sur  l’origine  et 
la  nature  des  Myst&res  d’Elouais,’  and  ‘Les  Grands  Mystdres  d’Eleusis,  Personnel, 
Cter&nonies,’  and  for  certain  details  see  H.  G.  Pringsheim,  Archdologi&che  Beitrage 
zur  Geschichte  d .  eleusinischen  Kultst  1905. 
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seem  to  occur  more  usually  in  relation  to  the  cult  of  women 
divinities1,  of  heroines  and  earth-goddesses ;  from  the  worship  of 
the  Olympians  in  Homer  they  are  markedly  absent.  In  general, 
by  a  mystery  is  meant  a  rite  in  which  certain  sacra  are  exhibited , 
which  cannot  be  safely  seen  by  the  worshipper  till  he  has  under¬ 
gone  certain  purifications. 

The  date  of  the  mysteries  at  Eleusis  is  fortunately  certain. 
The  ceremonies  began  on  the  13th  of  Boedromion,  i.e.  about  the 
end  of  September,  an  appropriate  date  for  any  harvest  festival 
which  was  to  include  the  later  fruits  and  notably  the  grape.  Our 
evidence  for  this  date  is  an  imperial  Koman  inscription2,  but  this 
inscription  expressly  states  that  its  enactments  are  ‘  according  to 
ancient  usage/  ‘The  people  has  decided  to  order  the  Kosmeter 
of  the  Epheboi  in  accordance  with  ancient  usage  to  send  them 
to  Eleusis  on  the  13th  day  of  Boedromion,  in  their  customary 
dress,  for  the  procession  that  accompanies  the  sacra,  in  order 
that  on  the  14th  they  may  escort  them  to  the  Eleusinion  which 
is  at  the  foot  of  the  Acropolis.  Also  to  order  the  Kosmeter  of  the 
Epheboi  to  conduct  them  on  the  19th  to  Eleusis  in  the  same  dress, 
escorting  the  sacra /  The  inscription  is  of  great  importance,  as 
it  is  clear  evidence  that  sacra  were  part  of  the  regular  ritual. 
What  precisely  these  sacra  were  we  do  not  know ;  presumably  they 
were  objects  like  those  in  use  at  the  Thesmophoria.  The  going 
to  and  fro  from  Eleusis  to  Athens  is  purely  political.  The  sacra 
were  really  resident  at  Eleusis,  but  Athens  liked  to  think  she 
brought  them  there.  The  Epheboi  escorted  the  sacra,  but,  as 
was  fitting,  they  were  really  in  charge  of,  and  actually  carried 
by,  priestesses 3. 

On  the  15th  of  Boedromion  took  place  the  dyvpfio?  or 
assembling  of  the  candidates  for  initiation,  and  the  proclama¬ 
tion  by  the  Hierophant  in  the  Stoa  Poikile  interdicting  those 
whose  hands  were  defiled  and  those  whose  lips  spoke  unintelligible 
words4.  Some  such  interdiction,  some  ‘  fencing  of  the  tables/  took 

1  Tlie  rites  at  Eleusis  were  probably  at  first  confined  to  women.  Dionysios 

of  Halicarnassos  (Ant.  Rom .  i.  331)  says  in  speaking  of  the  cult  of  Demeter  in 
Arcadia,  ISpfoavro  5b  koI  A’/jptrp-pos  lepbv  Kal  rds  6v<rlas  avrjj  Sid  yvvaticQv  teal  vrjtpaklous 
idvaav  (iis  vbjios  uv  ovbkv  6  lead’  iyi as  4JXXa£e  xp<Sp os. 

2  C.I.A.  in.  5. 

8  Inscr.  A.  Mitth.  1894  p.  163  d>s  Stv  ra  lepd  <p4pwrit>  al  U petal  Atr^aXArrara. 

4  The  exact  formulary  is  preserved  by  Theon  of  Smyrna,  p.  22,  rb  K^pvypa  tovto 
KripiL/Trerat  1  oar  is  rds  x6iPat  Ka6ap6$...8o tis  <pi>3V7}v  aavveros.  ’  Some  authorities 
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place  in  all  probability  before  all  mysteries.  It  is  this  prorrhesis 
of  course  that  is  parodied  by  Aristophanes  in  the  Frogs1,  who 
actually  dares  to  put  his  burlesque  into  the  mouth  of  the 
Hierophant  himself. 

The  16  th  of  Boedromion  saw  the  accomplishment  of  a  rite  of 
cardinal  importance.  The  day  was  called  in  popular  parlance 
‘ a\aSe  fivoTcu,’  ‘To  the  sea  ye  mystics/  from  the  cry  that 
heralded  the  act  of  purification.  Hesychius*  in  commenting  on 
the  expression  says  ‘  a  certain  day  of  the  Mysteries  at  Athens.’ 
Polyaenus3  is  precise  as  to  the  date.  He  says  ‘  Chabrias  won  the 
sea-fight  at  Naxos  on  the  16th  of  Boedromion.  He  had  felt  that 
this  was  a  good  day  for  a  battle,  because  it  was  one  of  the  days  of 
the  Great  Mysteries.  The  same  thing  happened  with  Themistocles 
against  the  Persians  at  Salamis.  But  Themistocles  and  his  troops 
had  the  “  Iacchos  ”  for  their  call,  while  Chabrias  and  his  troops  had 
“  To  the  sea  ye  mystics.”  ’  The  victory  of  Chabrias  was  won,  as  we 
know  from  Plutarch4,  at  the  full  moon,  and  at  the  full  moon  the 
Mysteries  were  celebrated. 

The  procession  to  the  sea  was  called  by  the  somewhat  singular 
name  e\a<rt?,  ‘driving’  or  ‘banishing3,’  and  the  word  is  instructive. 
The  procession  was  not  a  mere  procession,  it  was  a  driving  out,  a 
banishing.  This  primary  sense  seems  to  lurk  in  the  Greek  word 
irofVTr j?6,  which  in  primitive  days  seems  to  have  mainly  meant  a 
conducting  out,  a  sending  away  of  evil.  The  bathing  in  the  sea 
was  a  purification,  a  conducting  out,  a  banishing  of  evil,  and  each 
man  took  with  him  his  own  pharmakos,  a  young  pig.  The  eXao-K, 
the  driving,  may  have  been  literally  the  driving  of  the  pig,  which, 
as  the  goal  was  some  6  miles  distant,  must  have  been  a  lengthy 
and  troublesome  business.  Arrived  at  the  sea,  each  man  bathed 
with  his  pig — the  pig  of  purification  was  itself  purified.  When  in 
the  days  of  Phocion7  the  Athenians  were  compelled  to  receive  a 

think  that  &<rti veros  means  speaking  an  unknown,  barbarous  tongue,  others 

that  it  meant  having  some  impediment  of  speech  that  prevented  the  due  utterance 
of  the  sacred  formularies.  I  think  the  former  more  probable. 

1  Ar.  Ran .  354. 

5  Hesycli.  s.v.  8  Polyaen.  Strat.  m.  11. 

4  Plut.  de  glor .  Ath.  vn. 

0  G.I.A .  iv.  385  d,  1.  20  iirefieXfiOrjaav  Si  real  rrjs  aKaSe  A4< rews. 

6  Mr  E.  A.  Neil  suggested  that  the  same  root  and  idea  may  lurk  in  the 
unexplained  pontifex,  i.e.  maker  of  iro/ttraf.  The  connection  with  bridges  is  late 
and  fanciful. 

7  Plut.  Vit.  Phoc .  xxvm. 
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Macedonian  garrison,  terrible  portents  appeared.  When  the  ribbons 
with  which  the  mystic  beds  were  wound  came  to  be  dyed,  instead 
of  taking  a  purple  colour  they  came  out  of  a  sallow  death-like 
hue,  which  was  the  more  remarkable  as  when  it  was  the  ribbons 
belonging  to  private  persons  that  were  dyed,  they  came  out  all 
right.  And  more  portentous  still — ‘when  a  mystic  was  bathing 
his  pig  in  the  harbour  called  Kantharos,  a  sea-monster  ate.  off  the 
lower  part  of  his  body,  by  which  the  god  made  clear  beforehand 
that  they  would  be  deprived  of  the  lower  parts  of  the  city  that  lay 
near  the  sea,  but  keep  the  upper  portion/ 

The  pig  of  purification  was  a  ritual  element,  so  important 
that  when  Eleusis  was  permitted 
(b.C.  350 — 327)  to  issue  her  au¬ 
tonomous  coinage1  it  is  the  pig 
that  she  chooses  as  the  sign  and 
symbol  of  her  mysteries.  The 
bronze  coin  in  fig.  13  shows  the 
pig  standing  on  the  torch :  in  the 
exergue  an  ivy  spray.  The  pig 
was  the  cheapest  and  commonest  of  sacrificial  animals,  one  that 
each  and  every  citizen  could  afford.  Socrates  in  the  Republic 8 
says  *  if  people  are  to  hear  shameful  and  monstrous  stories  about 
the  gods  it  should  be  only  rarely  and  to  a  select  few  in  a  mystery, 
and  they  should  have  to  sacrifice  not  a  (mere)  pig  but  some  huge 
and  unprocurable  victim/ 

Purification,  it  is  clear,  was  an  essential  feature  of  the 
mysteries,  and  this  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  the  meaning 
of  the  word  mystery.  The  usual  derivation  of  the  word  is  from 
pv a),  I  close  the  apertures  whether  of  eyes  or  mouth.  The 
mystes ,  it  is  supposed,  is  the  person  vowed  to  secrecy  who  has 
not  seen  and  will  not  speak  of  the  things  revealed.  As  such  he 
is  distinguished  from  the  epoptes  who  has  seen,  but  equally  may 
not  speak ;  the  two  words  indicate  successive  grades  of  initiation. 
It  will  later  be  seen  (p.  480)  that  in  the  Orphic  Mysteries  the 
word  mystes  ia  applied,  without  any  reference  to  seeing  or  not 
seeing,  to  a  person  who  has  fulfilled  the  rite  of  eating  the  raw 
flesh  of  a  bull.  It  will  also  be  seen  that  in  Crete,  which  is 

1  Head,  Hist,  Num,  p.  328:  on  the  reverse  is  Triptolemos  in  his  winged  car. 

2  Plat.  Rep,  n.  378  a. 


Fig.  13. 
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probably  the  home  of  the  mysteries,  the  mysteries  were  open  to 
all,  they  were  not  mysterious.  The  derivation  of  mystery  from 
ftvay,  though  possible,  is  not  satisfactory.  I  would  suggest  another 
and  a  simple  origin. 

The  ancients  themselves  were  not  quite  comfortable  about  the 
connection  with  five*.  They  knew  and  felt  that  mystery ,  secrecy, 
was  not  the  main  gist  of  ‘a  mystery* :  the  essence  of  it  all  primarily 
was  purification  in  order  that  you  might  safely  eat  and  handle 
certain  sacra.  There  was  no  revelation,  no  secret  to  be  kept, 
only  a  mysterious  taboo  to  be  prepared  for  and  finally  overcome. 
It  might  be  a  taboo  on  eating  first-fruits,  it  might  be  a  taboo  on 
handling  magical  sacra .  In  the  Thesmophoria,  the  women  fast 
before  they  touch  the  sacra ;  in  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  you 
sacrifice  a  pig  before  you  offer  and  partake  of  the  first-fruits. 
The  gist  of  it  all  is  purification.  Clement1  says  significantly,  *  Not 
unreasonably  among  the  Greeks  in  their  mysteries  do  ceremonies 
of  purification  hold  the  initial  place,  as  with  barbarians  the  bath.1 
Merely  as  an  insulting  conjecture  Clement2  in  his  irresponsible 
abusive  fashion  throws  out  what  I  believe  to  be  the  real  origin 
of  the  word  mystery.  *  I  think/  he  says,  ‘  that  these  orgies  and 
mysteries  of  yours  ought  to  be  derived,  the  one  from  the  wrath 
(opyrj)  of  Demeter  against  Zeus,  the  other  from  the  pollution 
(fiver os)  relating  to  Dionysos/  Of  course  Clement  is  formally 
quite  incorrect,  but  he  hits  on  what  seems  a  possible  origin  of 
the  word  mystery ,  that  it  is  the  doing  of  what  relates  to  a  /w/erov, 
a  pollution,  it  is  primarily  a  ceremony  of  purification.  Lydus8 
makes  the  same  suggestion,  'Mysteries/  he  says,  ‘are  from  the 
separating  away  of  a  pollution  (jivaos )  as  equivalent  to  sanctifi¬ 
cation/ 

The  bathing  with  the  pig  was  not  the  only  rite  of  puri¬ 
fication  in  the  mysteries,  though  it  is  the  one  of  which  we 
have  most  definite  detail.  From  the  aetiology4  of  the  Homeric 

1  Clem.  Al.  Strom,  v.  689  ovk  direiKdrws  teal  tQ>v  fivamjpluv  r(av  Trap^EW-rjatv  apx& 
ptv  Kaddpata  Ka.66.Trep  Kal  iv  rots  fiapfiapois  to  \oxrrp6v. 

2  Clem.  Al .Protr.  n.  pwrHipia....farb  rod  (tvp^€^t)k6tos  irtpl  rbv  Atbvvaov  pujoovs. 

8  Lyd.  de  mens.  iv.  38  Mucrr?$pia  dirb  tt?s  oTeprjaews  rod  pvaovt  avrl  ttjs  ayio<rvv7]s. 
In  form  jjlv<tt7)s  might  come  from  /u5«  (cf.  dpvtrrL),  but  Mr  Gilbert  Murray  draws  my 
attention  to  some  uses  of  pvar^ptov  which  point  rather  to  ptiaos,  e.g.  Eur.  Suppl.  470 
\vaavia  atpva  arepparoiv  pvaHjpia  and  El.  87  6k  Btov  pvffrrjplujv. 

4  The  aetiology  of  the  Hymn  and  the  various  ceremonies  that  gave  rise  to  it  are 
well  explained  by  Mr  F.  B.  Jevons,  Introd.  to  History  of  Religion,  Appendix  to 
Chapter  xxiv. 
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Hymn  to  Demeter,  we  may  conjecture  that  there  were,  at  least 
for  children,  rites  of  purification  by  passing  through  fire,  and 
ceremonies  of  a  mock  fight  or  stone -throwing  ( \i8ofio\ia , 
fiaXkriTV'i).  All  have  the  same  intent  and  need  not  here  be 
examined  in  detail. 

On  the  night  of  the  19 — 20th1  the  procession  of  purified 
mystics,  carrying  with  them  the  image  of  Iacchos,  left  Athens 
for  Eleusis,  and  after  that  we  have  no  evidence  of  the  exact 
order  of  the  various  rites  of  initiation.  The  exact  order  is  indeed 
of  little  importance.  Instead  we  have  recorded  what  is  of  im¬ 
measurably  more  importance,  the  precise  formularies  in  which 
the  mystics  avowed  the  rites  in  which  they  had  taken  part,  rites 
which  we  are  bound  to  suppose  constituted  the  primitive  ceremony 
of  initiation. 

Before  these  are  examined  it  is  necessary  to  state  definitely 
what  already  has  been  implied,  i.e.  the  fact  that  at  the  mysteries 
there  was  an  offering  of  first-fruits;  the  mysteries  were  in  fact 
the  Thar gelia  of  Eleusis.  An  inscription3  of  the  5th  century  B.c. 
found  at  Eleusis  is  our  best  evidence.  *  Let  the  Hierophant  and 
the  Torch-bearer  command  that  at  the  mysteries  the  Hellenes 
should  offer  first-fruits  of  their  crops  in  accordance  with  ancestral 

usage . To  those  who  do  these  things  there  shall  be  many  good 

things,  both  good  and  abundant  crops,  whoever  of  them  do  not 
injure  the  Athenians,  nor  the  city  of  Athens,  nor  the  two  god¬ 
desses/  The  order  of  precedence  is  amusing  and  characteristic. 
Here  we  have  indeed  a  commandment  with  promise. 

The  *  token 9  or  formulary  by  which  the  mystic  made  confession 
is  preserved  for  us  by  Clement3  as  follows :  *  I  fasted ,  I  drank  the 
kykeon ,  I  took  from  the  chesty  {having  tasted  ?)  I  put  hack  into  the 
basket  and  from  the  basket  into  the  chest 9  The  statement  involves, 
in  the  main,  two  acts  besides  the  preliminary  fast,  i.e.  the  drinking 
of  the  Icykeon  and  the  handling  of  certain  unnamed  sacra. 

1  I  omit  altogether  the  ceremonies  of  the  17th— 18th,  the  Epidauria,  as  they 
were  manifestly  a  later  accretion ;  the  worship  of  the  Epidaurian  Asklepios  was 
formaUy  inaugurated  at  Athens  (see  p.  344)  in  421  b.c. 

2  Dittenberger,  Syllog .  Inscript.  13. 

3  Clem.  Al.  Protr,  n.  18  ?<m  to  afodijpa  'EtXevffivluiv  ’Einjarewra,  Ihriou  rdv  mice awa, 
Fhafiov  £k  idem} s,  tpyaadfievos  (?  iyyevadpevos)  dTreOtfXTjv  els  ndXaOov  kclI  itc  Ka\ddov  els 
kUttijv.  Since  the  above  was  written,  Dr  Dieterich  ( Eine  Mithras-Liturgie,  p.  125) 
has  shown  good  reason  for  supposing  that  ipyaadpevos  is  a  euphemism  for  rites, 
analogous  to  the  iepds  ydpos:  see  p.  535. 
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It  is  significant  of  tlie  whole  attitude  of  Greek  religion  that 
the  confession  is  not  a  confession  of  dogma  or  even  faith,  but  an 
avowal  of  ritual  acts  performed.  This  is  the  measure  of  the  gulf 
between  ancient  and  modem.  The  Greeks  in  their  greater  wisdom 
saw  that  uniformity  in  ritual  was  desirable  and  possible ;  they  left 
a  man  practically  free  in  the  only  sphere  where  freedom  is  of  real 
importance,  i.e.  in  the  matter  of  thought.  So  long  as  you  fasted, 
drank  the  kykeon ,  handled  the  sacra,  no  one  asked  what  were  your 
opinions  or  your  sentiments  in  the  performance  of  those  acts; 
you  were  left  to  find  in  every  sacrament  the  only  thing  you  could 
find — what  you  brought.  Our  own  creed  is  mainly  a  Credo ,  an 
utterance  of  dogma,  formulated  by  the  few  for  the  many,  but  it 
has  traces  of  the  more  ancient  conception  of  Confiteor,  the  avowal 
of  ritual  acts  performed.  Credo  in  unam  sanctam  catholicam  et 
apostolicam  ecclesiam  is  immediately  followed  by  Confiteor  wjfium 
baptismwm,  though  the  instinct  of  dogma  surges  up  again  in  the 
final  words  in  remissionem  peccatorum. 

The  preliminary  fast  before  the  eating  of  sacred  ohings  is 
common  to  most  primitive  peoples;  it  is  the  simplest  negative 
form  of  purification:  among  the  more  logical  savages  it  is  often 
accompanied  by  the  taking  of  a  powerful  emetic.  The  kykeon 
requires  a  word  of  explanation.  The  first-fruits  at  Eleusis  were 
presented  in  the  form  of  a  pelanos1.  The  nature  of  a  pelanos  has 
already  been  discussed,  and  the  fact  noted  that  the  word  pelanos 
was  used  only  of  the  half-fluid  mixture  offered  to  the  gods.  Its 
equivalent  for  mortals  was  called  alphita  or  sometimes  kykeon . 
Eustathius  in  commenting  on  the  drink  prepared  by  Hekamede 
for  Nestor,  a  drink  made  of  barley  and  cheese  and  pale  honey  and 
onion  and  Pramnian  wine,  says  that  the  word  kykeon  meant  some¬ 
thing  between  meat  and  drink,  but  inclining  to  be  like  a  sort  of 
soup  that  you  could  sup.  Such  a  drink  it  was  that  in  the  Homeric 
Hymn  Metaneira  prepared  for  Demeter,  only  with  no  wine,  for 
Demeter,  as  an  underworld  goddess  ‘  might  not  drink  red  wine  ’ : 
and  such  a  wineless  drink,  made  in  all  probability  from  the  pelcunos 
and  only  differing  from  it  in  name,  was  set  before  the  mystae. 

Some  ceremony  like  the  drinking  of  the  kykeon  is  represented 
in  the  vase-painting2  in  fig.  14.  Two  worshippers,  a  man  and  a 

1  C.I.A .  vol.  rv.  p.  203, 11.  68  and  72. 

2  Annali  delV  Inst.  1865,  Tav.  d’  agg.  F.  Naples,  Heydemann,  Cat .  3358. 
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woman,  are  seated  side  by  side ;  before  them  a  table  piled  with 
food,  beneath  it  a  basket  of  loaves.  They  are  inscribed  Mysta 
(M vcrra).  A  priest  holding  in  the  left  hand  twigs  and  standing 
by  a  little  shrine,  offers  to  them  a  cylix  containing  some  form  of 
drink.  The  presence  of  the  little  shrine  has  made  some  commen¬ 
tators  see  in  the  priest  an  itinerant  quack  priest  (dyupTyf),  but  it 


Fio.  14. 


is  quite  possible  that  shrines  of  this  kind  containing  sacra  were 
carried  at  the  Eleusinian  mysteries.  Anyhow  the  scene  depicted 
is  analogous. 

Of  the  actual  sacra  which  the  initiated  had  to  take  from  the 
chest,  place  in  the  basket,  and  replace  in  the  chest,  we  know 
nothing.  The  sacra  of  the  Thesmophoria  are  known,  those  of  the 
Dionysiac  mysteries  were  of  trivial  character,  a  ball,  a  mirror,  a 
cone,  and  the  like :  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  sacra  of 
the  Eleusinian  mysteries  were  of  any  greater  intrinsic  significance. 
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Clement1  in  a  passage  preceding  that  already  quoted  gives  the 
Eleusinian  *  tokens,*  with  slightly  different  wording  and  with  two 
additional  clauses:  he  says  ‘the  symbols  of  this  initiation  are, 
I  ate  from  the  timbrel,  I  drank  from  the  cymbal,  I  carried  the 
kernos ,  I  passed  beneath  the  pastos9  The  scholiast3  on  Plato’s 
Gorgias  makes  a  similar  statement.  He  says  ‘at  the  lesser 
mysteries  many  disgraceful  things  were  done,  and  these  words 
were  said  by  those  who  were  being  initiated:  I  ate  from  the 
timbrel,  I  drank  from  the  cymbal,  I  carried  the  kernos9;  he  further 
adds  by  way  of  explanation  ‘  the  kernos  is  the  liknon  or  ptuon 9 
i.e.  it  is  some  form  of  winnowing  fan. 

There  has  been  much  and,  I  think,  needless  controversy  as  to 
whether  this  form  of  the  tokens  belongs  to  the  mysteries  at  Eleusis 
or  not.  From  the  words  that  precede  Clement’s  statement,  a 
mention  of  Attis,  Kybele  and  the  Korybants,  it  is  quite  clear  that 
he  has  in  his  mind  the  mysteries  of  the  Great  Mother  of  Asia 
Minor,  but  from  his  mentioning  Demeter  also,  it  is  also  clear  that 
he  does  not  exactly  distinguish  between  the  two.  The  mention 
of  the  ‘  tokens  *  by  the  scholiast  on  Plato  is  expressly  made  with 
reference  to  the  Lesser  Mysteries,  and  these,  it  will  later  (Chap,  x.) 
be  seen,  are  related  especially  to  Kore  and  Dionysos.  The  whole 
confusion  rests  on  the  simple  mythological  fact  that  Demeter 
and  Cybele  were  but  local  forms  of  the  Great  Mother  worshipped 
under  diverse  names  all  over  Greece.  Wherever  she  was  wor¬ 
shipped  she  had  mysteries,  the  timbrel  and  the  cymbal  came  to  be 
characteristic  of  the  wilder  Asiatic  Mother,  but  the  Mother  at 
Eleusis  also  clashed  the  brazen  cymbals.  In  her  ‘  tokens  *  however 
her  mystics  ate  from  the  cista  and  the  basket,  but  the  distinction 
is  a  slight  one. 

The  question  of  the  kernos  is  of  some  interest.  The  scholiast 
states  that  the  kernos  was  a  winnowing  fan,  and  the  winnowing 
fan  we  shall  later  see  (p.  548)  was,  at  least  in  Alexandrine  days, 

1  Clem.  Al.  Protr .  I.  2.  13  Ayous  pvrHjpia  Kal  (leg.  ai)  Albs  vpbs  pijrdpa  A^prjrpa 
&<t>po8icrtat ♦  avpv\oK<d  teal  pijvts  ttjs  AtjoGs  teal  Aids  iKerijptat.  raOra  re\l<TKOv<nv  ol 
$p6yes  "ArrtSi  Kal  Kt /{OXy  Kal  Koptiftaffi, — rd  <rup(3o7\a  rrjs  pvtf&ews  ra&rrjs  *B/c  rvp.v6.vov 
£<payovy  4k  KvpfidXov  briov,  4K€pvo<p6pTj<ra,  faro  rbv  iraarbv  vtt48vov. 

2  Scbol.  ad  Plat.  Qorg .  p.  123  iv  of?  (rots  eptKpoh  pvaryplots)  ttoXXol  p4v  iTTparrero 
al<rxp&i  4\4yero  54  vpos  ruv  pvo vp4vm  raura*  4k  rvprrdvov  tyayov,  4k  KvpfidXov  4mov, 
4Kepvo<p6pi)<ra  {K4pvo s  54  rb  XIkvov  ijyovv  to  tttuov  iarlv),  (nrb  rbv  iraarbv  vn45vov  Kal 
to.  e^s.  The  concluding  formulary,  which  does  not  occur  in  the  Eleusinian 
confession,  will  be  explained  later  (Chap.  x.). 
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used  in  the  mysteries  of  Eleusis.  It  was  a  simple  agricultural 
instrument  taken  over  and  mysticized  by  the  religion  of  Dionysos. 
From  Athenaeus1  however  we  learn  of  another  kind  of  kernos . 
In  his  discussion  of  the  various  kinds  of  cups  and  their  uses  he 
says :  ‘  Kernos ,  a  vessel  made  of  earthenware,  having  in  it  many 
little  cups  fastened  to  it,  in  which  are  white  poppies,  wheat,  barley, 
pulse,  vetch,  ochroi,  lentils ;  and  he  who  carries  it  after  the  fashion 
of  the  carrier  of  the  liknon,  tastes  of  these  things,  as  Ammonius 
relates  in  his  third  book  On  Altars  and  Sacrifices/  A  second  and 
rather  fuller  notice  of  the  kernos  is  given  by  Athenaeus2  a  little 
later  in  discussing  the  kotylos.  *  Polemon  in  his  treatise  “  On  the 
Dian  Fleece”  says,  “And  after  this  he  performs  the  rite  and  takes 
it  from  the  chamber  and  distributes  it  to  those  who  have  borne 
the  kernos  aloft.” 9  Then  follows  an  amplified  list  of  the  contents 
of  the  kernos .  The  additions  are  italicized :  1  sage ,  white  poppies, 
wheat,  barley,  pulse,  vetch,  ochroi,  lentils,  beans ,  spelt,  oats ,  a  cake , 
honey ,  oil ,  wine,  milk ,  sheep* s  wool  unwashed / 

The  list  of  the  Traytcapma,  the  offering  of  all  fruits  and  natural 
products,  is  in  some  respects  a  primitive  one :  the  unwashed  wool 
reminds  us  of  the  simple  offering  made  by  Pausanias  at  the  cave 
of  Demeter  at  Phigalia ;  but  there  are  late  additions,  the  manu¬ 
factured  olive  oil  and  wine.  De meter  in  early  days  would  assuredly 
never  have  accepted  wine.  Vessels  exactly  corresponding  to  the 
description  given  by  Athenaeus  have  been  found  in  considerable 
numbers  in  Melos  and  Crete  and,  of  later  date,  in  the  precinct 
at  Eleusis,  both  vessels  meant  for  use  and  others  obviously  votive. 
In  the  accounts3  of  the  officials  at  Eleusis  for  the  year  408 — 7  b.c. 
there  is  mention  of  a  vessel  called  /cepxvos,  which  in  all  probability 
is  identical  with  the  kernos  of  Athenaeus.  The  shape  and  purport 
of  the  vessel  are  clearly  seen  in  the  early  specimen  from  Melos4  in 

1  Athen.  xi.  52,  p.  476. 

2  Athen.  xi.  56,  p.  478  8<ro t  avu  rb  xipvos  tt epievrjvoxbTes.  tovto  5*  ivrlv  ayyetov 
Kepafieovv  tyov  iv  avr<p  voWobs  kotvXIctkovs  KCKoWijfiivovf  Zvettri  S}  avroh  tipfuvot, 
fxifKtaves  \evKol,  irvpot ,  tcpidcd,  ttlo-ol,  \d6vpot ,  wxpo<,  <paKol,  Kvapot,  £etaly  Ppbposy  TraXdOtov, 

2\atov,  olvos,  yaka ,  610 v  tpiov  &tt\vtov.  6  Si  tovto  /?a<rrd<raj  oTov  \tKvo(popriaas 
rofrnav  yeverat.  I  have  translated  the  difficult  dvio  by  aloft  taking  it  as  referring  to 
the  carrying  on  the  head,  but  see  ‘  Kerchnos/  O.  Eubensohn,  A.  Mitt.  1898,  xxm. 
p.  270,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  many  references.  The  Kertwphoria  is  well 
shown  in  the  Ninnion  pinax  on  p.  559. 

3  faepu  ’Apx*  1698,  p.  61  x/>u<rot  tcipxvoi  V . 

4  British  Museum,  Annual  oj  British  School  at  Athens ,  vol.  in.  p.  57,  PI.  iv.  As 
Professor  Bosanquet  pointed  out  to  me  it  is  likely  that  the  Kernos  at  Eleusis  was 
borrowed  from  the  Cretan  mysteries. 
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fig.  15.  Such  a  vessel  might  well  be  called  a  separatory  each  of 
the  little  kotylislcoi  attached  would  contain  a  sample  of  the  various 


Fig.  15. 


grains  and  products.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  the  scholiast  might 
explain  it  as  a  libnon .  The  liknon  was  an  implement  for  winnow¬ 
ing,  separating  grain  from  chaff,  the  kernos  a  vessel  in  which 
various  sorts  of  grain  could  be  kept  separate.  The  Kernophoria 
was  nothing  but  a  late  and  elaborate  form  of  the  offering  of  first- 
fruits.  In  the  simple  primaeval  form  of  the  Mysteries  as  certified 
by  the  tokens,  we  have  but  two  elements,  the  presentation  and 
tasting  of  first-fruits  and  the  handling  of  sacra.  All  later  accre¬ 
tions  will  be  discussed  in  the  chapter  on  Orphic  Mysteries. 

In  discussing  the  Anthesteria  (p.  42)  mention  has  already  been 
made  of  a  rite  which,  according  to  Athenaeus1,  took  place  on  the 
final  day  of  the  Mysteries.  On  this  day,  which  took  its  name  from 
the  rite,  two  vessels  called  plemochoae  were  emptied,  one  towards 
the  east,  the  other  towards  the  west,  and  at  the  moment  of  out¬ 
pouring  a  mystic  formulary  was  pronounced.  Athenaeus  explains 
that  a  plemochoh  was  an  earthenware  vessel  *  shaped  like  a  top  but 
standing  secure  on  its  basis  * :  it  seems  to  have  been  a  vessel  iu 


1  Atken.  xi.  93,  p.  490. 
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general  use  for  the  service  of  the  underworld,  for  he  quotes  a  play 
called  Peirithous  in  which  one  of  the  characters  said : 

‘That  these  plemochoai  with  well- omened  words 
We  may  pour  down  into  the  chthonian  chasm.1 

What  the  mystic  formulary  was  we  cannot  certainly  say,  but 
it  is  tempting  to  connect  the  libation  of  the  plemochoe  with  a 
formulary  recorded  by  Proclos1.  He  says  'In  the  Eleusinian 
Mysteries,  looking  up  to  the  sky  they  cried  aloud  "Rain/*  and 
looking  down  to  earth  they  cried  “Be  fruitful The  simplicity 
of  the  solemn  little  prayer  cannot  be  reproduced  in  English.  It 
was  a  fitting  close  to  rites  so  primitive. 

Last  of  all,  over  those  who  had  been  initiated  were  uttered,  if 
we  may  trust  Hesychius3,  the  mysterious  words  Koyf  opira^. 

It  remains  to  resume  the  results  of  the  last  four  chapters. 
It  has  been  seen  in  examining  four  of  the  great  public  festivals 
of  Athens,  the  Diasia,  the  Anthesteria,  the  Thargelia,  the  Thesmo- 
phoria,  that  neither  their  names,  nor  primarily  their  ritual,  were 
concerned  with  the  worship  of  the  Olympian  gods  to  whom  the 
festivals  were  ostensibly  dedicated.  When  the  nature  of  that 
ritual  w.as  examined,  it  was  seen  to  consist  not  in  sacrifice  like 
that  paid  to  the  Olympians,  which  was  of  the  nature  of  tendance 
and  might  be  embodied  in  the  formula  do  ut  des ,  but  rather  of 
ceremonies  of  aversion  based  on  ignorance  and  fear.  Its  formula 
was  do  ut  abeas.  In  the  Anthesteria  the  ceremonies  known  as 
ivayicfioL  were  seen  to  be  purifications  (fca0appoi)t  and  by  purifi¬ 
cations  were  meant  placations  of  Keres,  of  ghosts  and  sprites. 
In  the  Thargelia  the  ceremony  of  the  pharmakos  was  seen  to 
be  also  a  purification,  but  in  the  sense  not  of  the  placation  or 
riddance  of  ghosts  and  sprites  but  of  a  magical  cleansing  from 
physical  evil.  In  the  Thesmophoria  the  ceremony  with  the  pigs 
was  preceded  by  ceremonies  of  purification,  and  was  in  itself  of 
magical  intent.  Moreover  the  element  of  cursing  and  devotion 
was  seen  to  lie  at  the  root  of  the  later  notion  of  consecration . 
To  these  three  festivals,  taken  from  the  three  seasons  of  the 

*  Prod,  ad  Plat;  Tim.  p.  293  tv  rots  ’EAewnWots  ets  fitv  tov  ovpavov  dvafiXtirovTcs 
i(36<t)v  KaTafiXtxpavres  St  ek  ri}v  yrjv  *  /o/e.’ 

2  Hesych.  s.v.  cyiira£*  tTn<pd>v^fj.a  rereXecfitvois.  Mr  F.  M.  Cormord  suggests 
that  the  original  form  may  have  been  KCy^ov  it ‘Sound  the  conch— enough.’ 
See  also  Lobeok,  Agktoph .  775. 
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agricultural  year,  has  now  been  added  the  rite  of  the  Eleusinian 
Mysteries,  the  gist  of  which  has  been  shown  to  be  purification  as 
preliminary  to  the  handling  of  magical  sacra  and  to  the  partaking 
of  first-fruits. 

The  only  just  way  of  understanding  the  religious  notions  of  a 
particular  race  is  to  examine  the  terminology  of  the  language  of 
that  race.  Our  modern  notion  of  ancient  religion  is  largely  summed 
up  by  the  word  4  sacrifice/  We  are  too  apt  to  ask  4  what  was  the 
nature  of  sacrifice  among  the  Greeks  V  If  we  follow  the  lead  of 
their  language  instead  of  imposing  our  language  on  them,  it  is 
abundantly  clear  that  sacrifice,  with  all  our  modern  connotations 
of  vicarious  expiation  and  of  mystical  communion,  they  had  not* 
All  the  ancient  ceremonies,  so  far  considered,  point  to  a  thought 
simpler  and  nowise  less  beautiful  or  less  deeply  religious,  and 
that  thought  is  purification .  Purification  practically  unknown  to 
Olympian  worship  is  thp  keynote  of  the  lower  stratum. 

It  is  all  important  that  this  should  be  clearly  and  emphatically 
stated  at  this  point  in  order  that  the  sequel  may  be  intelligible. 
When  the  new  impulse  connected  with  the  names  of  Dionysos 
and  Orpheus  entered  Greece,  it  left  aside  the  great  and  popular 
Olympian  system  embodied  in  the  formula  do  ut  des9  and,  by  a 
true  instinct,  fastened  on  an  element  which,  if  in  some  respects 
it  was  lower,  was  truer  to  fact  and  had  in  it  higher  possibilities, 
a  religion  that  recognised  evil,  though  mainly  in  physical  form, 
and  that  sought  for  purification. 

The  essence  of  that  new  religion  was,  as  will  later  be  shown, 
the  belief  that  man  could  become  god :  the  new  ritual  feature  it 
introduced,  a  feature  wholly  lacking  in  the  old  uneaten  4  sacrifices/ 
was  mystical  communion  by  the  eating  of  the  body  of  the  god. 
But,  because  man  was  mortal,  there  was  mortality  to  be  purged 
away;  and  hence,  although  with  a  new  faith  and  hope,  men 
reverted  to  the  old  ritual  of  purification. 

So  much  by  anticipation ;  but  before  we  come  to  the  study  of 
the  new  impulse  it  is  necessary  to  leave  ritual  and  turn  to  theology, 
which  is  in  fact  mythology:  the  rites  have  been  considered1,  and  now 
in  the  next  three  chapters  something  must  be  said  of  the  beings 
worshipped, — at  first  in  vague  shifting  outlines  as  ghosts  and 
sprites, — later  crystallized  into  clear  shapes  as  goddesses  and  gods. 

1  For  harvest  festivala  see  F.  M.  Cornford,  The  dirapxod  and  the  Eleusinian 
Mysteries ,  and  for  Anodoa  ceremonies  and  the  Thesmophoria  see  my  Sophokles 
Iehneutae  and  the  Spdj/xevov  of  Kyllene  and  the  Satyrs .  Both  papers  appeared  in 
Essays  and  Studies ,  Ridgeway,  1913. 
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THE  DEMONOLOGY  OF  GHOSTS  AND  SPRITES  AND  BOGEYS. 

‘ai>  Mer<*Aaorx°i  KAI  <J>6epcireN€?c 
KApec  'EpiNYec/ 

In  the  preceding  chapters  the  nature  of  Greek  ritual  has  been 
discussed.  The  main  conclusion  that  has  emerged  is  that  this 
ritual  in  its  earlier  phases  was  mainly  characterized  by  a  tendency 
to  what  the  Greeks  called  airorpoirri ,  i.e.  the  turning  away,  the 
aversion  of  evil.  This  tendency  was  however  rarely  quite  un¬ 
touched  by  an  impulse  more  akin  to  our  modern  notion  of  worship, 
the  impulse  to  flepaWa,  i.e.  the  induction,  the  fostering  of  good 
influences. 

Incidentally  we  have  of  course  gathered  something  of  the 
nature  of  the  objects  of  worship.  When  the  ritual  was  not  an 
attempt  at  the  direct  impulsion  of  nature,  we  have  had  brief 
uncertain  glimpses  of  sprites  and  ghosts  and  underworld  divinities. 
It  now  remains  to  trace  with  more  precision  these  vague  theo¬ 
logical  or  demonological  or  mythological  outlines,  to  determine  the 
character  of  the  beings  worshipped  and  something  of  the  order  of 
their  development. 

In  theology  facts  are  harder  to  seek,  truth  more  difficult  to 
formulate  than  in  ritual.  Ritual,  i.e.  what  men  did ,  is  either 
known  or  not  known ;  what  they  meant  by  what  they  did — the 
connecting  link  between  ritual  and  theology — can  sometimes  be 
certainly  known,  more  often  precariously  inferred.  Still  more 
hazardous  is  the  attempt  to  determine  how  man  thought  of  the 
objects  or  beings  to  whom  his  ritual  was  addressed,  in  a  word  what 
was  his  theology,  or,  if  we  prefer  the  term,  his  mythology. 

At  the  outset  one  preliminary  caution  is  imperative.  Our 
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minds  are  imbued  with  current  classical  mythology,  our  imagination 
peopled  with  the  vivid  personalities,  the  clear-cut  outlines  of  the 
Olympian  gods;  it  is  only  by  a  somewhat  severe  mental  effort  that 
we  realize  the  fact  essential  to  our  study  that  there  were  no  gods 
at  all ,  that  what  we  have  to  investigate  is  not  so  many  actual  facts 
and  existences  but  only  conceptions  of  the  human  mind,  shifting 
and  changing  colour  with  every  human  mind  that  conceived  them. 
Art  which  makes  the  image,  literature  which  crystallizes  attributes 
and  functions,  arrest  and  fix  this  shifting  kaleidoscope ;  but,  until 
the  coming  of  art  and  literature  and  to  some  extent  after,  the 
formulary  of  theology  is  ‘all  things  are  in  flux’  (7 rdvra  pec). 

Further,  not  only  are  we  dealing  solely  with  conceptions  of  the 
human  mind,  but  often  with  conceptions  of  a  mind  that  conceived 
things  in  a  fashion  alien  to  our  own.  There  is  no  greater  bar  to 
that  realizing  of  mythology1  which  is  the  first  condition  of  its 
being  understood,  than  our  modern  habit  of  clear  analytic  thought. 
The  very  terms  we  use  are  sharpened  to  an  over  nice  discrimina¬ 
tion.  The  first  necessity  is  that  by  an  effort  of  the  sympathetic 
imagination  we  should  think  back  the  ‘many’  we  have  so  sharply 
and  strenuously  divided,  into  the  haze  of  the  primitive  ‘  one.’ 

Nor  must  we  regard  this  haze  of  the  early  morning  as  a  dele¬ 
terious  mental  fog,  as  a  sign  of  disorder,  weakness,  oscillation.  It 
is  not  confusion  or  even  synthesis ;  rather  it  is  as  it  were  a  proto¬ 
plasmic  fulness  and  forcefulness  not  yet  articulate  into  the  diverse 
forms  of  its  ultimate  births.  It  may  even  happen,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  Olympian  divinities,  that  articulation  and  discrimination  sound 
the  note  of  approaching  decadence.  As  Maeterlinck2  beautifully 
puts  it,  la  clarte  parfaite  nest-elle  pas  d}  ordinaire  le  signe  de  la 
lassitude  des  idees  ? 

There  is  a  practical  reason  why  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind 
this  primary  fusion,  though  not  confusion,  of  ideas.  Theology, 
after  articulating  the  one  into  the  many  and  diverse,  after  a  course 
of  exclusive  and  determined  discrimination,  after  differentiating 
a  number  of  departmental  gods  and  spirits,  usually  monotheizes, 
i.e.  resumes  the  many  into  the  one.  Hence,  as  will  be  constantly 
seen,  mutatis  mutandis ,  a  late  philosophizing  author  is  often  of 

1  My  position  in  this  matter  was  stated  long  ago  in  an  article  ia  the  Journal  of 
Hellenic  Studies,  xx.  1899,  pp.  211,  244. 

_a  Sagcsse  et  De&linte ,  p.  76. 
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great  use  in  illustrating  a  primitive  conception:  the  multiform 
divinity  of  an  Orphic  Hymn  is  nearer  to  the  primitive  mind  than 
the  clear-cut  outlines  of  Homer  s  Olympians. 


In  our  preliminary  examination  of  Athenian  festivals  we  found 
underlying  the  Diasia  the  worship  of  a  snake,  underlying  the 
Anthesteria  the  revocation  of  souls.  In  the  case  of  the  Thesmo- 
phoria  we  found  magical  ceremonies  for  the  promotion  of  fertility 
addressed  as  it  would  seem  directly  to  the  earth  itself:  in  the 
Thargelia  we  had  ceremonies  of  purification  not  primarily  addressed 
to  any  one.  In  the  Diasia  and  Anthesteria  only  was  there  clear 
evidence  of  some  sort  of  definite  being  or  beings  as  the  object  of 
worship.  The  meaning  of  snake-worship  will  come  up  for  dis¬ 
cussion  later  (p.  325),  for  the  present  we  must  confine  ourselves 
to  the  theology  or  demonology  of  the  beings  worshipped  in 
the  Anthesteria,  the  Keres,  sprites,  or  ghosts,  and  the  theological 
shapes  into  which  they  are  developed  and  discriminated. 

The  Ker  as  Ghost  and  Sprite. 

That  the  Keres  dealt  with  in  the  Anthesteria — *  worshipped  * 
is  of  course  too  modern  a  word — were  primarily  ghosts,  admits, 
in  the  face  of  the  evidence  previously  adduced  (pp.  43,  44),  of  no 
doubt.  That  in  the  fifth  century  B.c.  they  were  thought  of  as 
little  winged  sprites  the  vase-painting  in  fig.  7  clearly  shows,  and 
to  it  might  be  added  the  evidence  of  countless  other  Athenian 
white  lekythi  where  the  eidolon  or  ghost  is  shown  fluttering  about 
the  grave.  But  to  the  ancients  Keres  was  a  word  of  far  larger  and 
vaguer  connotation  than  our  modern  ghosts ,  and  we  must  grasp  this 
wider  connotation  if  we  would  understand  the  later  developments 
of  the  term. 

Something  of  their  nature  has  already  appeared  in  the  apotro- 
paic  precautions  of  the  Anthesteria.  Pitch  was  smeared  on  the 
doors  to  catch  them,  cathartic  buckthorn  was  chewed  to  eject  them ; 
they  were  dreaded  as  sources  of  evil ;  they  were,  if  not  exactly  evil 
spirits,  certainly  spirits  that  brought  evil:  else  why  these  pre¬ 
cautions  ?  Plato  has  this  in  his  mind  when  he  says1  ‘  There  are 

1  Legg.  xi.  p.  937 1>  rots  tt \eiarois  auruiv  otov  K ijpes  imiretpuKacrw,  at  KaTa.fxta.lv ova l 
re  Kal  KaTappviraivovatv  at 5rd. 
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many  fair  things  in  the  life  of  mortals,  but  in  most  of  them  there 
are  as  it  were  adherent  Keres  which  pollute  and  disfigure  them/ 
Here  we  have  not  merely  a  philosophical  notion,  that  there  is 
a  soul  of  evil  in  things  good,  but  the  reminiscence  surely  of 
an  actual  popular  faith,  i.e.  the  belief  that  Keres,  like  a  sort 
of  personified  bacilli,  engendered  corruption  and  pollution1.  To 
such  influences  all  things  mortal  are  exposed.  Conon3  in  telling 
the  story  of  the  miraculous  head  of  Orpheus  (p.  467)  says  that 
when  it  was  found  by  the  fisherman  ‘it  was  still  singing,  nor 
had  it  suffered  any  change  from  the  sea  nor  any  other  of  the 
outrages  that  human  Keres  inflict  on  the  dead,  but  it  was  still 
blooming  and  bleeding  with  fresh  blood/  Conon  is  of  course  a 
late  writer,  and  full  of  borrowed  poetical  phrases,  but  the  expres¬ 
sion  human  Keres  ( avOpdnrivat  icfjpes)  is  not  equivalent  to  the 
Destiny  of  man,  it  means  rather  sources  of  corruption  inherent 
in  man. 

In  fig.  7  we  have  seen  a  representation  of  the  harmless 
Keres,  the  souls  fluttering  out  of  the  grave-pithos.  Fortunately 
ancient  art  has  also  left  us 
a  representation  of  a  bale¬ 
ful  Ker.  The  picture  in 
fig.  16  is  from  a  pelike8 
found  at  Thisbe  and  now 
in  the  Berlin  Museum 4. 

Herakles,  known  by  his 
lion  skin  and  quiver,  swings 
his  rudely  hewn  club  («Xa- 
S09)  against  a  tiny  winged 
figure  with  shrivelled  body 
and  distorted  ugly  face. 

We  might  have  been  at 
a  loss  to  give  a  name  to 
his  feeble  though  repulsive 

1  I  am  indebted  for  this  and  many  important  references  to  the  article  on  Keres 
by  Dr  Otto  Crusius  in  Boscher’s  Lexicon  (Bd.  n.  1148).  Dr  Crusius’  admirable 
exposition  of  the  nature  of  the  Keres  suffers  only  from  one  defect,  that  he  feels 
himself  obliged  to  begin  it  with  the  comparatively  late  literary  conceptions  of 
Homer. 

2  Conon,  Narr .  xnv. 

3  Published  and  explained  as  Herakles  KTjpa/jLtjvTys  by  Professor  Furtwangler, 
Jahrb.  d.  Imt.  1895,  p.  37. 

4  Berlin,  Ini?.  3317. 
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antagonist  but  for  an  Orphic  Hymn  to  Herakles1  which  ends  with 
the  prayer : 

‘Come,  blessed  hero,  come  and  bring  allayments 
Of  all  diseases.  Brandishing  thy  club, 

Drive  forth  the  baleful  fates;  with  poisoned  shafts 
Banish  the  noisome  Keres  far  away.* 

The  primitive  Greek  leapt  by  his  religious  imagination  to 
a  forecast  of  the  truth  that  it  has  taken  science  centuries  to 
establish,  i.e.  the  fact  that  disease  is  caused  by  little  live  things, 
germs — bacilli  we  call  them,  he  used  the  word  Keres.  A  fragment 
of  the  early  comic  poet  Sophron2  speaks  of  Herakles  throttling 
Hepiales.  Hepiales  must  be  the  demon  of  nightmare,  well  known 
to  us  from  other  sources  and  under  various  confused  names  as 
Ephialtes,  Epiales,  Hepialos.  The  Etymologicon  Magnum 3  explains 
'  Hepialos  ’  as  a  shivering  fever  and  1  a  daimon  that  comes  upon 
those  that  are  asleep/  It  has  been  proposed  to  regard  the  little 
winged  figure  which  Herakles  is  clearly  taking  by  the  throat 
as  Hepiales4,  demon  of  nightmare,  rather  than  as  a  Ker.  The 
question  can  scarcely  be  decided,  but  the  doubt  is  as  instructive 
as  any  certainty.  Hepiales  is  a  disease  caused  by  a  Ker;  i.e.  it  is 
a  special  form  of  Ker,  the  nightmare  bacillus.  Blindness  also  was 
caused  by  a  Ker,  as  was  madness ;  hence  the  expression  i  casting 
a  black  Ker  on  their  eyes0/  Blindness  and  madness,  blindness 
of  body  and  spirit6  are  scarcely  distinguished,  as  in  the  blindness 
of  Oedipus ;  both  come  of  the  Keres-Erinyes. 

To  the  primitive  mind  all  diseases  are  caused  by,  or  rather  are , 
bad  spirits.  Porphyry7  tells  us  that  blisters  are  caused  by  evil 

1  Orpk.  Hymn.  xii. 

i\6c  fia.Ka.py  vo foojv  deKtcT^pia  irdvra  KOfxltyv  * 
t££\acrov  5i  kclk£ls  k\A6ov  iv  irdXXwi', 

ttttjvoU  r*  Io/36\ols  Krjpas  xa^eTr&s  dirdirtfiire. 

3  Ahrens,  No.  99  b,  'Hpa/cXifr  'HirtdXijra  tt viyccv. 

3  8.V.  ptyoirdperov. 

4  Boscher,  Lexicon  s.v.  Nosoi  p.  459,  see  also  Roscher,  Ephialtes,  Abhandl.  d.  K. 
Slicks.  Ges.  Phil.-Hist.  Kl.  xx.  1900. 

5  Ear.  Phoen.  950  piXatvav  ktjp*  in'  6fifiaat v  jSaXc bv. 

6  Since  I  wrote  the  above  much  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  genesis  of  this 
primitive  demonology  by  Mr  F.  M.  Cornford  in  his  Thucydides  Mythistoricus , 
Chapter  xm. 

7  Wolff.  Porphyr.  De  philos.  ex  orac.  haur .  p.  149= Eusebius  Praep.  Ev.  4.  23.  3 
/cat  yap  fid\t<rra  rats  votals  rpotpats  x^povatj  <FtTovpt4vtav  yap  iyx&v  irpoffiacrt  Kal  Trpocri£d- 
voufft  rtjj  aufiart.  Kal  diet  rovro  at  ayvetat,  oft  5ta  rovs  deoits  TrpoaTjyovflivtos  dXX*  tv' 
ovroi  d7ro<T7Wt*  fidXto Ta  5’  atpart  xc Upov<n  Kal  rats  aKadapaiats  Kal  avoXavovai  tootojv. 
€i<f86vovt€s  rots  xpvp&ois.  The  word  Trpoa-^yovfxivtcs  does  not  so  far  as  I  know  occur 
elsewhere,  it  seems  from  the  context  to  mean  ‘inductively,’  with  a  view  to  induce 
rather  than  expel. 
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spirits  which  come  at  us  when  we  eat  certain  food  and  settle  on 
our  bodies.  He  goes  to  the  very  heart  of  ancient  religious  'aversion’ 
when  he  adds  that  it  is  on  account  of  this  that  purifications  are 
practised,  not  in  order  that  we  may  induce  the  presence  of  the  gods, 
hut  that  these  wretched  things  may  keep  off \  He  might  have  added, 
it  is  on  account  of  these  bad  spirits  that  we  fast ;  indeed  ayveia, 
the  word  he  uses,  means  abstinence  as  well  as  purity.  Eating  is 
highly  dangerous  because  you  have  your  mouth  open  and  a  Ker 
may  get  in.  If  a  Ker  should  get  in  when  you  are  about  to 
partake  of  specially  holy  food  there  will  naturally  be  difficulties. 
So  argues  the  savage.  Porphyry  being  a  vegetarian  says  that  these 
bad  spirits  specially  delight  in  blood  and  impurities  generally  and 
they  ‘creep  into  people  who  make  use  of  such  things/  If  you  kept 
about  you  holy  plants  with  strong  scents  and  purging  properties, 
like  rue  and  buckthorn,  you  might  keep  the  Keres  away,  or,  if  they 
got  in,  might  speedily  and  safely  eject  them. 

The  physical  character  of  the  Keres,  their  connection  with  ‘the 
lusts  of  the  flesh/  comes  out  very  clearly  in  a  quaint  moralising 
poem  preserved  by  Stobaeus  and  attributed  to  Linos.  It  deals 
with  the  dangers  of  Keres  and  the  necessity  for  meeting  them 
by  ‘purification/  Its  ascetic  tone  and  its  attribution  to  Linos 
probably  point  to  Orphic  origin.  It  runs  as  follows1: 

4  Hearken  to  these  my  sayings,  zealously  lend  me  your  hearing 
To  the  simple  truth  about  all  things.  Drive  far  away  the  disastrous 
Keres,  they  who  destroy  the  herd  of  the  vulgar  and  fetter 
All  things  around  with  curses  manifold.  Many  and  dreadful 
Shapes  do  they  take  to  deceive.  But  keep  them  far  from  thy  spirit, 
Ever  watchful  in  mind.  This  is  the  purification 
That  shall  rightly  and  truly  purge  thee  to  sanctification 
(If  but  in  truth  thou  hatest  the  baleful  race  of  the  Keres), 

And  most  of  all  thy  belly,  the  giver  of  all  things  shameful, 

For  desire  is  her  charioteer  and  she  drives  with  the  driving  of  madness/ 

It  is  commonly  said  that  diseases  are  ‘personified*  by  the 
Greeks.  This  is  to  invert  the  real  order  of  primitive  thought. 
It  is  not  that  a  disease  is  realized  as  a  power  and  then  turned 

1  Stob.  v.  22.  A ivov. 

Kijpas  &ira><rdfji€vos  iroXwnJjtova?  at  re  fiefi-rfKuv 
oxXov  avi<rTU)aa.t  curat?  vepl  rravra  ire8&<n 
vavrotais  /xoptffQv  xa^e7r&v  diraHitiar*  £xova'ai 
ra?  ano  Tpuxvs  dpyeiv  <pv\aKatat  vboio. 
our  os  7  dp  <re  Kadap/xos  ovtws  SikoLus  fcxrtet/cmt, 
ef  Kev  aXrjddj)  jxurieis  6\oou  ytvos  avrQ}v% 
vr)8in>  ficp  rrpwTt<rT>  alaxp&v  S&Tetpav  airavTUv 
tjv  iTTtdvfua  ijvioxd  fiapyaZai  ^aXtyot?. 
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into  a  person,  it  is  that  primitive  man  seems  unable  to  conceive  of 
any  force  except  as  resulting  from  some  person  or  being  or  sprite, 
something  a  little  like  himself.  Such  is  the  state  of  mind  of  the 
modern  Greek  peasant  who  writes  XoXipa  with  a  capital  letter. 
Hunger,  pestilence,  madness,  nightmare  have  each  a  sprite  behind 
them ;  are  all  sprites. 

Of  course,  as  Hesiod1  knew,  there  were  ancient  golden  days 
when  these  sprites  were  not  let  loose,  when  they  were  shut  up 
safe  in  a  pithos  or  large  jar  and 

‘Of  old  the  tribes  of  mortal  men  on  earth 
Lived  without  ills,  aloof  from  grievous  toil 
And  catching  plagues  which  Keres  gave  to  men2.* 

But  alas! 

‘The  woman  with  her  hands  took  the  great  lid 
From  off  the  jar  and  scattered  them,  and  thus 
Devised  sad  cares  for  mortals.  Hope  alone 
Remained  therein,  safe  held  beneath  the  rim, 

Nor  flitted  forth,  for  she  thrust  to  the  lid3/ 

Who  the  woman  was  and  why  she  opened  the  jar  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  later  (p.  283) ;  for  the  moment  we  have  only  to  note  what 
manner  of  things  came  out  of  it.  The  account  is  strange  and 
significant.  She  shut  the  jar  too  late : 

‘For  other  myriad  evils  wandered  forth 
To  man,  the  earth  was  full,  and  full  the  sea. 

Diseases,  that  all  round  by  day  and  night 
Bring  ills  to  mortals,  hovered,  self-impelled, 

Silent,  for  Zeus  the  Counsellor  their  voice 
Had  taken  away  V 

Proclus  understands  that  these  silent  ghostly  insidious  things 
are  Keres^  though  he  partly  modernizes  them.  He  says  in  com¬ 
menting  on  the  passage,  ‘Hesiod  gives  them  (i.e.  the  diseases) 
bodily  form  making  them  approach  without  sound,  showing  that 
even  of  these  things  spirits  are  the  guardians,  sending  invisibly 

1  Hes.  Erg.  90 

Trplv  p.ev  yap  faeaKov  eirl  x^ori  0OX’  avOptiirtav 
v6<r<piv  arcp  re  Katcur  teal  &rep  x^Xeiroto  irSvoio 
vovffiov  r*  apyaXfov  air’  avdpdai  tcf}pas  Idwjcap. 

2  I  prefer  to  read :  aar’  avSpacri  Krjpcs  £ dwteav,  i.e.  ‘  grievous  diseases  which  Keres 
gave  to  men,’  but  I  have  translated  the  text  as  it  stands,  since  possibly  Hesiod, 
though  he  clearly  knew  of  a  connection  between  v6<ro t  and  ktJ/jcs,  may  have  inverted 
cause  and  effect.  I  have  already  discussed  the  passage  in  the  Journal  of  Hellenic 
Studies ,  xx.  1900,  p.  104. 

3  Hes.  Erg.  94.  For  Hope  as  an  evil  Ker,  see  Mr  F.  M.  Cornford,  Thucydides 
Mythistoricus,  p.  224. 

4  Hes.  Erg.  102.  Procl.  ad  102  ia-oparoTrolTjcre  $4  aura?  irpoaovcras  acpwuovs 
w oofaas  evdetKVvpLevos  8rt  Kal  tovtwv  2<popoi  dalpovh  elatv'  otrtve s  dpwcriv  atpav&s 
imirtfxirovTes  rAs  v6(tovs  tAs  vtt6  ri}v  B IfxapfjUtnjv  rerayp4vas  Kal  ras  4u  rip  iri0(p  tcrjpai 
Siaaireipovreu 
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the  diseases  decreed  by  fate  and  scattering  the  Keres  in  the  jar.’ 
After  the  manner  of  his  day  he  thinks  the  Keres  were  presided 
over  by  spirits,  that  they  were  diseases  sent  by  spirits,  but  primitive 
man  believes  the  Keres  are  the  spirits,  are  the  diseases.  Hesiod 
himself  was  probably  not  quite  conscious  that  the  jar  or  pithos 
was  the  great  grave-jar  of  the  Earth-mother  Pandora  (p.  286), 
and  that  the  Keres  were  ghosts.  ‘  Earth/  says  Hesiod, c  was  full 
and  full  the  sea/  This  crowd  of  Keres  close-packed  is  oddly 
emphasized  in  a  fragment  by  an  anonymous  poet1 2: 

‘Such  is  our  mortal  state,  ill  upon  ill, 

And  round  about  us  Keres  crowding  still; 

No  chink  of  opening 
Is  left  for  entering.’ 

This  notion  of  the  swarm  of  unknown  unseen  evils  hovering  about 
men  haunts  the  lyric  poets,  lending  a  certain  primitive  reality 
to  their  vague  mournful  pessimism.  Simonides  of  Amorgos3 
seems  to  echo  Hesiod  when  he  says  ‘hope  feeds  all  men* — but 
hope  is  all  in  vain  because  of  the  imminent  demon  host  that  work 
for  man's  undoing,  disease  and  death  and  war  and  shipwreck 
and  suicide. 

‘No  ill  is  lacking,  Keres  thousand-fold 
Mortals  attend,  woes  and  calamities 
That  none  may  scape.’ 

Here  and  elsewhere  to  translate  ‘Keres*  by  fates  is  to  make  a 
premature  abstraction.  The  Keres  are  still  physical  actual  things 
not  impersonations.  So  when  Aeschylus8  puts  into  the  mouth  of 
his  Danaid  women  the  prayer 

‘Nor  may  diseases,  noisome  swarm, 

Settle  upon  our  heads,  to  harm 
Our  citizens/ 

the  ‘  noisome  swarm  *  is  no  mere  ‘  poetical  *  figure  but  the  reflection 
of  a  real  primitive  conviction  of  live  pests. 

The  little  fluttering  insect-like  diseases  are  naturally  spoken  of 

1  Frg.  apv  Plot.  Consol .  ad  Apoll.  xxvi.  Tl  ovv;  dpd  7’  ijfieU  tovto  did  toO  \6yov 
paOeiv  ou  Swapeda,  oird’  iirtkoylaaoBai ;  or t  TrXelr)  pivyaia  kclkCov  TrXdrj  Si  0aXa<r<ra  kcu 
Totade  OvTjTotfft  Kat<d  kcikwv  dp<f>l  re  Krjpes  elXeuvrai,  tcevei)  S’  efoSuats  ovd’  aid 4 pi. 
Bergk  (Frg.  adesp.  2  b)  points  out  that  Plutarch’s  second  quotation  is  an  elegiac 
couplet,  and  for  the  ms.  aiOlpi  reads  ’At Sew.  This  gives  no  satisfactory  sense. 
Mr  Gilbert  Murray  reads  adept  a  conjecture  made  certain  by  a  passage  in  the 
dialogue  4  Theophrastos  *  (p.  399  a)  by  Aeneas  of  Gaza,  TrX^prjs  Si  teal  i)  yij  koI  g 
OaXaacra  Kai  ra  vnb  y rjv  iro^ra'  «al  ws  rts  tQjv  Trap *  ao<pQv  Kevbv  odSiv  oOS * 
oaov  6.0  i  pa  Kai  rpix<t  /SaXetV. 

2  Simon.  Amorg.  x.  20.  8  Aesch.  Suppl.  684. 
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for  the  most  part  in  the  plural,  but  in  the  Plviloctetes  of  Sophocles1 
the  festering  sore  of  the  hero  is  called  ‘an  ancient  Ker';  here 
again  the  usage  is  primitive  rather  than  poetical.  Viewing  the 
Keres  *  as  little  inherent  physical  pests/  we  are  not  surprised  to 
learn  from  Theognis8  that 

‘For  hapless  man  wine  doth  two  Keres  hold — 

Limb-slacking  Thirst,  Drunkenness  overbold.* 

Nor  is  it  man  alone  who  is  beset  by  these  evil  sprites.  In 
that  storehouse  of  ancient  superstition,  the  Orphic  Lithica 8,  we 
hear  of  Keres  who  attack  the  fields.  Against  them  the  best 
remedy  is  the  Lychnis  stone,  which  was  also  good  to  keep  off 
a  hailstorm. 

‘  Lychnis,  from  pelting  hail  be  thou  our  shield, 

Keep  off  the  Keres  who  attack  each  field.’ 

And  Theophrastus4 5  tells  us  that  each  locality  has  its  own  Keres 
dangerous  to  plants,  some  coming  from  the  ground,  some  from  the 
air,  some  from  both.  Fire,  also,  it  would  seem,  might  be  infested 
by  Keres.  A  commentator  on  Philo  says  that  it  is  important 
that  no  profane  fire,  i.e.  such  as  is  in  ordinary  use,  should  touch 
an  altar  because  it  may  be  contaminated  by  myriads  of  Keres6. 
Instructive  too  is  the  statement  of  Stesichorus6,  who  according  to 
tradition  *  called  the  Keres  by  the  name  Telchines/  Eustathius 
in  quoting  the  statement  of  Stesichorus  adds  as  explanatory  of 
Keres  ra?  aKoraxTet^ :  the  word  <rtcoTcoa6i<s  is  late  and  probably  a 
gloss,  it  means  darkening,  killing,  eclipse  physical  and  spiritual. 
Leaving  the  gloss  aside,  the  association  of  Keres  with  Telchines 
is  of  capital  interest  and  takes  us  straight  back  into  the  world 
of  ancient  magic.  The  Telchines  were  the  typical  magicians  of 
antiquity,  and  Strabo7  tells  us  that  one  of  their  magic  arts  was 


1  Soph.  Phil .  4.  2 *  THeog.  837. 

3  Orph.  Lith.  268  4*  rreSlov  pbdibv  r’  drrdepye  xaXa^av 

ypertpov  kclI  Krjpas  6'<rai  <ttix6u(Tiv  irr*  ay  pots. 

4  Theophr  De  cans.  pi.  5.  10.  4  ftcatmu  tG>v  t6ttu>v  Idlas  lxeL  Krjpas,  ol  pkv  £k  tov 
45a<povs  ol  5*  ix  tov  a£po s  ol  5*  dppoiv. 

5  orrus  pi]  Trpoadrf/atTo  tov  fiupov  5ta  t6  pvplas  lam  avapepdxOat  Krjpas.  This 
reference  to  Budaeus’s  commentary  on  Philo  Vita  Mosis  1  borrow  from  the 
Thesaurus  of  Stephanos*  In  connection  with  fire  and  fire-places  the  belief  in 
Keres  is  not  dead  to-day.  An  Irish  servant  of  mine  who  failed  to  light  a  fire 
firmly  declined  to  make  a  second  attempt  on  the  ground  that  she  knew  ‘  there 
was  a  little  fairy  in  the  grate.*  The  Ker  in  this  case  was,  as  often  in  antiquity, 
a  malign  draught. 

6  Frg.  ap.  Eustath.  772.  3.  7  xiv.  2.  652. 
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to  c  besprinkle  animals  and  plants  with  the  water  of  Styx  and 
sulphur  mixed  with  it,  with  a  view  to  destroy  them/ 

Thus  the  Keres,  from  being  merely  bad  influences  inherent 
and  almost  automatic,  became  exalted  and  personified  into  actual 
magicians.  Eustathius  in  the  passage  where  he  quotes  Stesichorus 
allows  us  to  see  how  this  happened.  He  is  commenting  on  the 
ancient  tribe  of  the  Kouretes :  these  Kouretes,  he  says,*  were 
Cretan  and  also  called  Thelgines  (sic),  and  they  were  sorcerers 
and  magicians.  *  Of  these  there  were  two  sorts :  one  sort  crafts¬ 
men  and  skilled  in  handiwork,  the  other  sort  pernicious  to  all 
good  things ;  these  last  were  of  fierce  nature  and  were  fabled  to 
be  the  origins  of  squalls  of  wind,  and  they  had  a  cup  in  which 
they  used  to  brew  magic  potions  from  roots.  They  (i.e.  the 
former  sort)  invented  statuary  and  discovered  metals,  and  they 
were  amphibious  and  of  strange  varieties  of  shape,  some  were 
like  demons,  some  like  men,  some  like  fishes,  some  like  serpents ; 
and  the  story  went  that  some  had  no  hands,  some  no  feet, 
and  some  had  webs  between  their  fingers  like  geese.  And  they 
say  that  they  were  blue-eyed  and  black-tailed/  Finally  comes 
the  significant  statement  that  they  perished  struck  down  by  the 
thunder  of  Zeus  or  by  the  arrows  of  Apollo .  The  old  order  is 
slain  by  the  new.  To  the  imagination  of  the  conqueror  the 
conquered  are  at  once  barbarians  and  magicians,  monstrous  and 
magical,  hated  and  feared,  craftsmen  and  medicine  men,  demons, 
beings  endowed  like  the  spirits  they  worship,  in  a  word  Keres- 
Telchines1.  When  we  find  the  good,  fruitful,  beneficent  side 
of  the  Keres  effaced  and  ignored  we  must  always  remember 
this  fact  that  we  see  them  through  the  medium  of  a  conquering 
civilization2. 


The  Keres  of  Old  Age  and  Death. 

By  fair  means  or  foul,  by  such  ritual  procedures  as  have  already 
been  noted,  by  the  chewing  of  buckthorn,  the  sounding  of  brass, 

1  Professor  Ridgeway,  Early  Age  of  Greece ,  i.  p.  177. 

2  As  evidence  of  the  evil  reputation  of  Keres  Mr  Gilbert  Murray  calls  my 
attention  to  the  pun  in  Eur.  Tro.  424  which  seems  to  have  escaped  the  attention 
of  commentators; 

rt  nor *  £xovfft  rotivofta.; 

Kif}pvK€ s,  iu  6.7r£x.dr)fxa.  irayKOtvov  fiporois, 

*  What  name  have  they?  A  Kerish  name.’  Hermes  as  invokes  and  revokes 

Kijpes  with  his  KypvK&ov,  see  pp.  26  and  43. 
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the  making  of  comic  figures,  most  of  the  Keres  could  be  kept  at 
bay ;  but  there  were  two  who  waited  relentless,  who  might  not  be 
averted,  and  these  were  Old  Age  and  Death.  It  is  the  thought 
that  these  two  Keres  are  waiting  that  with  the  lyric  poets  most  of 
all  overshadows  the  brightness  of  life.  Theognis1  prays  to  Zeus: 

‘Keep  far  the  evil  Keres,  me  defend 
From  Old  Age  wasting,  and  from  Death  the  end.* 

These  haunting  Keres  of  disease,  disaster,  old  age  and  death 
Mimnermus2  can  never  forget: 

‘  We  blossom  like  the  leaves  that  come  in  spring, 

What  time  the  sun  begins  to  flame  and  glow, 

And  in  the  brief  span  of  youth’s  gladdening 
Nor  good  nor  evil  from  the  gods  we  know, 

But  always  at  the  goal  black  Keres  stand 

Holding,  one  grievous  Age,  one  Death  within  her  hand. 

And  all  the  fruit  of  youth  wastes,  as  the  Sun 
Wastes  and  is  spent  in  sunbeams,  and  to  die 
Not  live  is  best,  for  evils  many  a  one 
Are  born  within  the  soul.  And  Poverty 
Has  wasted  one  man’s  house  with  niggard  care, 

And  one  has  lost  his  children.  Desolate 
Of  this  his  earthly  longing,  he  must  fare 
To  Hades.  And  another  for  his  fate 
Has  sickness  sore  that  eats  his  soul.  No  man 
Is  there  but  Zeus  hath  cursed  with  many  a  ban.’ 

Here  is  the  same  dismal  primitive  faith,  or  rather  fear.  All 
things  are  beset  by  Keres,  and  Keres  are  all  evil.  The  verses  of 
Mimnermus  are  of  interest  at  this  point  because  they  show  the 
emergence  of  the  two  most  dreaded  Keres,  Old  Age  and  Death, 
from  the  swarm  of  minor  ills.  Poverty,  disease  and  desolation  are 
no  longer  definitely  figured  as  Keres. 

The  vase-painter  shows  this  fact  in  a  cruder  form.  On  a  red- 
figured  amphora  (fig.  17)  in  the  Louvre3  Herakles  is  represented 
lifting  his  club  to  slay  a  shrivelled  ugly  little  figure  leaning  on 
a  stick — the  figure  obviously  is  an  old  man.  Fortunately  it  is 
inscribed  y^pas.  It  is  not  an  old  man,  but  Old  Age  itself,  the 
dreaded  Ker.  The  representation  is  a  close  parallel  to  Herakles 
slaying  the  Ker  in  fig.  16.  The  Ker  of  Old  Age  has  no  wings : 
these  the  vase-painter  rightly  felt  were  inappropriate.  It  is  in 
fact  a  Ker  developed  one  step  further  into  an  impersonation. 
The  vase  may  be  safely  dated  as  belonging  to  about  the  middle 
of  the  5th  century  B.c.  It  is  analogous  in  style,  as  in  subject, 

1  Theog.  707.  2  Mimnermus,  2. 

8  Pottier,  Cat.  343.  P.  Hartung,  Philologos ,  l.  (N.  F.  iv.  2)  Taf.  i. 
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to  an  amphora1  in  the  British  Museum  bearing  the  love-name 
Charmides. 


Gradually  the  meanings  of  Ker  became  narrowed  down  to  one, 
to  the  great  evil,  death  and  the  fate  of  death,  but  always  with  a 


Fig.  17. 


flitting  remembrance  that  there  were  Keres  of  all  mortal  things. 
This  is  the  usage  most  familiar  to  us,  because  it  is  Homeric. 
Homer’s  phraseology  is  rarely  primitive — often  fossilized — and 
the  regularly  recurring  ‘Ker  of  death2*  (, tcyp  davaroto)  is  heir  to 
a  long  ancestry.  In  Homer  we  catch  the  word  Ker  at  a  moment 
of  transition;  it  is  half  death,  half  death-spirit.  Odysseus3  says 
‘Death  and  the  Ker  avoiding,  we  escape,5 

where  the  two  words  death  and  Ker  are  all  but  equivalents: 
they  are  both  death  and  the  sprite  of  death,  or  as  we  might  say 

1  Cat .  e290.  Cecil  Smith,  J.H.S.  1883,  PI.  xxx.  p.  96. 

3  Od.  xi.  398  Tls  vv  <re  K7)p  iSaptatrcre  ravrjXcyios  davaroto. 

3  Od.  XII.  158  "H  kcv  dXcva/jLevot  Qavarov  *ai  Kijpa  (pvywp.a>. 
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The  Ker  of  Death 

now-a-days  death  and  the  angel  of  death.  Homer’s  conception  so 
dominates  our  minds  that  the  custom  has  obtained  of  uniformly 
translating  ‘Ker’  by  fate,  a  custom  that  has  led  to  much  confusion 
of  thought. 

Two  things  with  respect  to  Homer’s  usage  must  be  borne  in 
mind.  First,  his  use  of  the  word  Ker  is,  as  might  be  expected,  far 
more  abstract  and  literary  than  the  usage  we  have  already  noted. 
It  is  impossible  to  say  that  Homer  has  in  his  mind  anything  of  the 
nature  of  a  tiny  winged  bacillus.  Second,  in  Homer  Ker  is  almost 
always  defined  and  limited  by  the  genitive  Bavaroio,  and  this 
looks  as  though,  behind  the  expression,  there  lay  the  half-conscious 
knowledge  that  there  were  Keres  of  other  things  than  death. 
Ker  itself  is  not  death,  but  the  two  have  become  well-nigh 
inseparable. 

Some  notion  of  the  double  nature,  good  and  bad,  of  Keres  seems 
to  survive  in  the  expression  two-fold  Keres  {S^daSiai  Kfjpes). 
Achilles1  says: 

<My  goddess-mother  silver-footed  Thetis 
Hath  said  that  Keres  two-fold  bear  me  on 
To  the  term  of  death.' 

It  is  true  that  both  the  Keres  are  carrying  him  deathward,  but 
there  is  strongly  present  the  idea  of  the  diversity  of  fates.  The 
English  language  has  in  such  cases  absolutely  no  equivalent  for 
Ker,  because  it  has  no  word  weighted  with  the  like  associations. 

In  one  passage  only  in  the  Iliad 2,  i.e.  the  description  of  the 
shield  of  Achilles,  does  a  Ker  actually  appear  in  person,  on  the 
battlefield : 

‘And  in  the  thick  of  battle  there  was  Strife 
And  Clamour,  and  there  too  the  baleful  Ker. 

She  grasped  one  man  alive,  with  bleeding  wound, 

Another  still  unwounded,  and  one  dead 

She  by  his  feet  dragged  through  the  throng.  And  red 

Her  raiment  on  her  shoulders  with  men's  blood.' 

A  work  of  art,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  being  described,  and  the 
feeling  is  more  Hesiodic  than  Homeric.  The  Ker  is  in  this  case 
not  a  fate  but  a  horrible  she-demon  of  slaughter. 


i  U.  ix.  410. 


8  II.  xvm.  535. 
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The  Ker  as  Harpy  and  Wind-demon. 

In  Homer  the  Keres  are  no  doubt  mainly  death-spirits,  but 
they  have  another  function,  they  actually  carry  off  the  souls  to 
Hades.  Odysseus  says 1 : 

‘Howbeit  him  Death-Keres  carried  off 
To  Hades’  house.* 

It  is  impossible  here  to  translate  Keres  by  ‘  fates/  the  word  is  too 
abstract :  the  Keres  are  7rp6a7ro\oi,  angels,  messengers,  death- 
demons,  souls  that  carry  off  souls. 

The  idea  that  underlies  this  constantly  recurring  formulary, 
/cr}pe<;  e/3 av  Oavaroio  (fiepovaat ,  emerges  clearly  when  we  come  to 
consider  those  analogous  apparitions,  the  Harpies.  The  Harpies 
betray  their  nature  clearly  in  their  name,  in  its  uncontracted  form 
^Apeirvia,'  which  appears  on  the  vase-painting  in  fig.  18,  they 
are  the  Snatchers,  winged  women-demons,  hurrying  along  like 
the  storm  wind  and  carrying  all  things  to  destruction.  The  vase- 
painting  in  fig.  18  from  a  large  black-figured  vessel  in  the  Berlin 


Fio.  18. 


Museum3  is  specially  instructive  because,  though  the  winged 
demons  are  inscribed  as  Harpies,  the  scene  of  which  they  form 


1  Od.  xiv.  207. 


2  Cat.  1682,  Arch.  Zeit.  1882,  PI.  9. 
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part,  i.e.  the  slaying  of  Medusa,  clearly  shows  that  they  are 
Gorgons ;  so  near  akin,  so  shifting  and  intermingled  are  the  two 
conceptions.  On  another  vase  (fig.  19),  also  in  the  Berlin  Museum1, 


Fig.  19. 


we  see  an  actual  Gorgon  with  the  typical  Gorgon’s  head  and 
protruding  tongue  performing  the  function  of  a  Harpy,  i.e.  of  a 
Snatcher.  We  say  4  an  actual  Gorgon/  but  it  is  not  a  Gorgon  of 
the  usual  form  but  a  bird-woman 


with  a  Gorgon’s  head.  The  bird- 
woman  is  currently  and  rightly  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  Siren,  a  creature 
to  be  discussed  later  (p.  197),  a  crea¬ 
ture  malign  though  seductive  in 
Homer,  but  gradually  softened  by  the 
Athenian  imagination  into  a  sorrow¬ 
ful  death  angel. 

The  tender  bird-women  of  the  so- 
called  ‘Harpy  tomb’  from  Lycia  (fig. 
20),  now  in  the  British  Museum, 
perform  the  functions  of  a  Harpy,  but 
very  gently.  They  are  at  least  near 
akin  to  the  sorrowing  Sirens  on  Athe¬ 
nian  tombs.  We  can  scarcely  call  them 


i  Cat.  9157,  Jahrbuch  d .  Arch.  Inst .  i.  p.  210. 
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by  the  harsh  name  of  the  ‘  Snatchers/  And  yet,  standing  as  it  did  in 
Lycia,  this  ‘Harpy  tomb*  may  be  the  outcome  of  the  same  stratum 
of  mythological  conceptions  as  the  familiar  story  of  the  daughters 
of  the  Lycian  Pandareos.  Penelope1  in  her  desolation  cries  aloud: 

‘Would  that  the  storm  might  snatch  me  adown  its  dusky  way 
And  cast  me  forth  where  Ocean  is  outpour’d  with  ebbing  spray, 

As  when  Pandareos’  daughters  the  storm  winds  bore  away,’ 

and  then,  harking  back,  she  tells  the  ancient  Lycian  story  of  the 
fair  nurture  of  the  princesses,  and  how  Aphrodite*  went  to  high 
Olympus  to  plan  for  them  a  goodly  marriage.  But  whom  the 
gods  love  die  young: 

‘Meantime  the  Harpies  snatched  away  the  maids,  and  gave  them  o’er 
To  the  hateful  ones,  the  Erinyes,  to  serve  them  evermore2.’ 

Early  death  was  figured  by  the  primitive  Greek  as  a  snatching 
away  by  evil  death-demons,  storm-ghosts.  These  snatchers  he 
called  Harpies,  the  modem  Greek  calls  them  Nereids.  In  Homer’s 
lines  we  seem  to  catch  the  winds  as  snatchers,  half-way  to  their 
full  impersonation  as  Harpies.  To  give  them  a  capital  letter  is  to 
crystallize  their  personality  prematurely.  Even  when  they  become 
fully  persons,  their  name  carried  to  the  Greek  its  adjectival  sense 
now  partly  lost  to  us. 


Another  function  of  the  Harpies  links  them  very  closely  with 
the  Keres,  and  shows  in  odd  and  instructive  fashion  the  animistic 
habit  of  ancient  thought.  The  Harpies  not  only  snatch  away 
souls  to  death  but  they  give  life,  bringing  things  to  birth.  A 
Harpy  was  the  mother  by  Zephyros  of  the  horses  of  Achilles8. 
Both  parents  are  in  a  sense  winds,  only  the  Harpy  wind  halts 
between  horse  and  woman.  By  winds  as  Vergil  tells  us  mares 
became  pregnant4. 


1  Od .  xx.  66 


V?  &r«r4  fj?  &vapTrd£a<ra  dtieXha 
ofxotTO  Trpofiipovffa  tear*  ijepdevra  tcfhevda 
itf  TTpoxofis  84  f3&\oi  &if/opp6ov  'OKeavoto, 
tus  5’  8re  Havdapiov  Kotipas  clv4\ovto  BveWai. 

2  Od.  xx.  77 

rixfypa  84  t&j  tcotipas  apirvtai  dtnjpetyavTO 
/cal  ft  Sboaav  crvyep^ffiv  ipwvatv  dfupnroXedeiv. 

8  Iliad  xvi.  150. 

4  Georg .  m.  274 

8aepe  Bine  ullis 

conjugiis  vento  gravidae,  mirabile  dicta. 
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As  such  a  iiarpy,  half  horse,  half  Gorgon-woman,  Medusa  is 
represented  on  a  curious  Boeotian  vase  (fig.  21)  of  very  archaic 


Fig.  21. 


style  now  in  the  Louvre1.  The  representation  is  instructive,  it 
shows  how  in  art  as  in  literature  the  types  of  Gorgon  and  Harpy 
were  for  a  time  in  flux  ;  a  particular  artist  could  please  his  own 
fancy.  The  horse  Medusa  was  apparently  not  a  success,  for  she  did 
not  survive. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  see  how  winds  were  conceived  of  as 
Snatchers,  death-demons,  but  why  should  they  impregnate,  give 
life  ?  It  is  not,  I  think,  by  a  mere  figure  of  speech  that  breezes 
(7 Tvoiai)  are  spoken  of  as  ‘life-begetting’  (^cooyovoc)  and  ‘soul¬ 
rearing  ’  ( ylrvxoTpo(j)oc ).  It  is  not  because  they  are  in  our  sense  life- 
giving  and  refreshing  as  well  as  destructive:  the  truth  lies  deeper 
down.  Only  life  can  give  life,  only  a  soul  gives  birth  to  a  soul ;  the 
winds  are  souls  as  well  as  breaths  (7 rvexj^ara).  Here  as  so  often  we 
get  at  the  real  truth  through  an  ancient  Athenian  cultus  practice. 
When  an  Athenian  was  about  to  be  married  he  prayed  and 
sacrificed,  Suidas  tells  us,  to  the  Tritopatores.  The  statement  is 
quoted  from  Phanodemus  who  wrote  a  book  on  Attic  Matters 

1  Bull,  de  Corr.  Hell.  xxn.  1898,  PI.  v. 

2  Suidas  8. v.  Tritopatores.  ^apSSrj/xos  Se  ip  £ktip  (firj'riv  8tl  fx&poi  ’AOrjpaioi  Ouoval 
re  Kai  eVxovraL  a utois  vrrip  yepiaeus  iralSup  orav  ya/xeip  jaiXXuaiP.  ip  Se  Tip 

>aiK<p . dpo/xafeaOai  rods  TpiToirdTopcLS  ’A txaXKeiSrjp  Kai  UpuTOKXia  Kal  YlpuroKXeoPTa 

Ovpupovs  Kal  <pu\aKas  eiva i  tup  api/xup  and  supra  A tj/xup  4p  rjj  ’AtOiSi  (pyjaip  api/xous 
elpat  tovs  TpiTOTraTopas"  <$>iX6xopos  Si  ro£y  TpiToiraTpeis  Trapruv  yeyopipai  irpurovs.  ttjp 

fxip  yap  yrjP  Kai  top  t,Xlop ,  (pTjatp . yopel s  avrup  ijirlaTapTo  oi  t6tc  ApOpuirot  tovs  Si  t k 

tovtup  TplTOVS  narepas. 
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Suidas  tells  us  also  who  the  Tritopatores  were.  They  were,  as  we 
might  guess  from  their  name,  fathers  in  the  third  degree,  fore¬ 
fathers,  ancestors,  ghosts,  and  Dgmon  in  his  Attlds  said  they  were 
winds.  To  the  winds,  it  has  already  been  seen  (p.  67),  are  offered 
such  expiatory  sacrifices  ( tr<j>ayia )  as  are  due  to  the  spirits  of  the 
underworld.  The  idea  that  the  Tritopatores  were  winds  as  well  as 
ghosts  was  never  lost.  To  Photius  and  Suidas  they  are  ‘lords  of 
the  winds’ and  the  Orphics  make  them  ‘gate-keepers  and  guardians 
of  the  winds.’  From  ghosts  of  dead  men,  Hippocrates1  tells  us, 
came  nurture  and  growth  and  seeds,  and  the  author  of  the 
Geoponica 2  says  that  winds  give  life  not  only  to  plants  but  to  all 
things.  It  was  natural  enough  that  the  winds  should  be  divided 
into  demons  beneficent  and  maleficent,  as  it  depends  where  you 
live  whether  a  wind  from  a  particular  quarter  will  do  you  good 
or  ill. 

In  the  black-figured  vase-painting  in  fig.  22,  found  at  Naukratis 
and  now  in  the  British  Museum3,  a  local  nymph  is  depicted:  only 


Fig.  22. 

the  lower  part  of  her  figure  is  left  us,  drapery,  the  ends  of  her  long 

1  Hipp.  Ilepl  ivvwv.  ii.  p.  14  d irb  yap  rutv  dTrodavbvTwv  al  rpo<pai  tea l  av^aets  teal 
cmpfMTa. 

*  Geop.  ix.  8  ov  rd  <pvra  pbvov  a\\a  /cat  vdvra  itooyoi/ouai, 

8  Cat .  b  4. 
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hair  and  her  feet,  hut  she  must  be  the  nymph  Cyrene  beloved  of 
Apollo,  for  close  to  her  and  probably  held  in  her  hand  is  a  great 
branch  of  the  silphium  plant.  To  the  right  of  her,  approaching  to 
minister  or  to  worship,  are  winged  genii  It  is  the  very  image  of 
depaireia,  tendance,  ministration,  fostering  care,  worship,  all  in  one. 
The  genii  tend  the  nymph  who  is  the  land  itself,  her  and  her 
products.  The  figures  to  the  right  are  bearded:  they  can  scarcely 
be  other  than  the  spirits  of  the  North  wind,  the  Boreadae, 
the  cool  healthful  wind  that  comes  over  the  sea  to  sun-burnt 
Africa.  If  these  be  Boreadae,  the  opposing  figures,  beardless  and 
therefore  almost  certainly  female,  are  Harpies,  demons  of  the 
South  wind,  to  Africa  the  wind  coming  across  the  desert  and 
bringing  heat  and  blight  and  pestilence1 *. 

It  might  be  bold  to  assert  so  much,  but  for  the  existence  of 
another  representation  ion  a  situla  from  Daphnae  (fig.  23),  also, 
happily  for  comparison,  in  the  British  Museum3.  On 
the  one  side,  not  figured  here,  is  a  winged  bearded 
figure  ending  in  a  snake,  probably  Boreas:  such  a 
snake-tailed  Boreas  was  seen  by  Pausanias5  on  the 
chest  of  Cypselus  in  the  act  of  seizing  Oreithyia. 

There  is  nothing  harsh  in  the  snake  tail  for  Boreas, 
for  the  winds,  as  has  already  been  noted  (p.  68),  were 
regarded  as  earth-born.  Behind  Boreas  is  a  plant  in 
blossom  rising  from  the  ground,  a  symbol  of  the  vegetation 
nourished  by  the  North  wind.  On  the  reverse  (fig.  24)  is  a  winged 
figure  closely  like  the  left  hand  genii  of  the  Cyrene  cylix,  and  this 
figure  drives  in  front  of  it  destructive  creatures,  a  locust,  the  pest 
of  the  South,  two  birds  of  prey  attacking  a  hare,  and  a  third  that 
is  obviously  a  vulture.  The  two  representations  taken  together 
justify  us  in  regarding  the  left  hand  genii  as  destructive.  Taking 
these  two  representations  together  with  a  third  vase-painting,  the 
celebrated  Phineus  cylix4,  we  are  further  justified  in  calling  these 
destructive  wind-demons  Harpies.  On  this  vase5  the  Boreadae, 
Zetes  and  Kalais,  show  their  true  antagonism.  The  Harpies  have 

1  The  full  interpretation  of  the  Cyrene  vase  is  due  to  Mr  Cecil  Smith,  Journal 
of  Hellenic  Studies,  p.  103,  ‘Harpies  in  Greek  Art.*  The  vase  is  reproduced  and 
discussed,  but  only  with  partial  success,  by  Dr  Studniczka  in  his  Kyrene,  p.  18. 

*  Cat .  b  104. 

3  p.  v.  19.  1  Bop^as  iarlv  TjpiraKW  'QpdQviav,  ovpal  o<pe<ov  dvrl  iroSQv  elclv  curry. 

4  Wurzburg,  no.  354.  5  Reproduced  later,  fig.  46. 
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fouled  the  food  of  Phineus  like  the  pestilential  winds  they  were, 
and  the  clean  clear  sons  of  the  North  wind  give  chase.  It  is 


Fig.  24. 


seldom  that  ancient  art  has  preserved  for  us  so  clear  a  picture  of 
the  duality  of  things. 

On  black-figured  vase-paintings  little  winged  figures  occur  not 
unfrequently  to  which  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  give  a  name.  In 


Fig.  25. 

fig.  25  we  have  such  a  representation1— Europa  seated  on  the  bull 
passes  in  rapid  flight  over  the  sea,  which  is  indicated  by  fishes  and 
1  Cecil  Smith,  J.H.S.  xm.  p.  112,  fig.  2. 
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dolphins.  In  front  of  her  flies  a  vulture-like  bird,  behind  comes  a 
winged  figure  holding  two  wreaths.  Is  she  Nike,  bringing  good 
success  to  the  lover  ?  is  she  a  favouring  wind  speeding  the  flight  ? 
I  incline  to  think  the  vase-painter  did  not  clearly  discriminate. 
She  is  a  sort  of  good  Ker,  a  fostering  favouring  influence.  In  all 
these  cases  of  early  genii  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
sharp  distinction  between  moral  and  physical  influence,  so  natural 
to  the  modern  mind,  is  not  yet  established. 

We  return  to  the  Keres  from  which  the  wind  demons  sprang. 

The  Ker  as  Fate. 

One  Homeric  instance  of  the  use  of  Ker  remains  to  be  ex¬ 
amined.  When  Achilles1  had  the  fourth  time  chased  Hector 
round  the  walls  of  Troy,  Zeus  was  wearied  and 

‘Hung  up  his  golden  scales  and  in  them  set 
Twain  Keres,  fates  of  death  that  lays  men  low/ 

This  weighing  of  Keres,  this  ‘Kerostasia/  is  a  weighing  of  death 
fates,  but  it  is  interesting  to  find  that  it  reappears  under  another 
name,  i.e.  the  ‘  Psychostasia, ’  the  weighing  of  souls.  We  know 
from  Plutarch2  that  Aeschylus  wrote  a  play  with  this  title.  The 
subject  was  the  weighing  of  the  souls  or  lives  not  of  Hector 
and  Achilles,  but  Achilles  and  Memnon.  This  is  certain  because, 
Plutarch  says,  he  placed  at  either  side  of  the  scales  the  mothers 
Thetis  and  Eos  praying  for  their  sons.  Pollux3  adds  that  Zeus 
and  his  attendants  were  suspended  from  a  crane.  In  the  scene 
of  the  Kerostasia  as  given  by  Quintus  Smyrnaeus4,  a  scene  which 
probably  goes  back  to  the  earlier  tradition  of  ‘  Arctinos,’  it  is 
noticeable  that  Memnon  the  loser  has  a  swarthy  Ker  while  Achilles 
the  winner  has  a  bright  cheerful  one,  a  fact  which  seems  to  anti¬ 
cipate  the  white  and  black  Erinyes. 

The  scene  of  the  Psychostasia  or  Kerostasia,  as  it  is  variously 
called,  appears  on  several  vase-paintings,  one  of  which  from  the 

1  IL  xxii.  208.  2  Pint.  Moral .  p.  17  a.  3  Poll.  OnomasU  iv.  130. 

4  Post-Korn.  ii.  509 

dotal  £p*  &fi(poT^poi<ri  Qe&v  ttcdrepOe  Trapiarav 
K ipefivah}  jxkv  HfiTj  trorl  Mtfivovos  rjrop 
(pcudpT)  8'  ’AxtX^a  8at<ppoua. 

Mr  T.  R.  Glover,  in  the  chapter  on  Quintus  Smyrnaeus  in  his  Life  and  Letters 
in  the  Fourth  Century ,  points  out  that  the  Eeres  in  the  poem  of  Quintus  have 
developed  a  supremacy  unknown  to  Homer,  they  are  d(pv/croi — even  the  gods  cannot 
check  them.  They  are  by-forms  of  Aisa  and  Moira. 
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British  Museum1  is  reproduced  in  fig.  26.  Hermes  holds  the 
scales,  in  either  scale 
is  the  Ker  or  eidolon  of 
one  of  the  combatants ; 
the  lekythos  is  black- 
figured,  and  is  our 
earliest  source  for  the 
Kerostasia.  The  Keres 
or  Tjrvxai  are  repre¬ 
sented  as  miniature 
men,  it  is  the  lives  rather  than  the  fates  that  are  weighed.  So 
the  notion  shifts. 

In  Hesiod,  as  has  already  been  noted  (p.  169),  the  Keres  are 
more  primitive  and  actual,  they  are  in  a  sense  fates,  hut  they 
are  also  little  winged  spirits.  But  Hesiod  is  Homer-ridden,  so 
we  get  the  ‘  black  Ker/  own  sister  to  Thanatos  and  hateful  Moros 
(Doom)  and  Sleep  and  the  tribes  of  Dreams2.  We  get  also8  the 
dawnings  of  an  Erinys,  of  an  avenging  fate,  though  the  lines  look 
like  an  interpolation : 

c  Night  bore 

.  The  Avengers  and  the  Keres  pitiless.* 

Hesiod  goes  on  to  give  the  names  usually  associated  with  the 
Fates,  Klotho,  Lachesis,  Atropos,  and  says  they 

‘To  mortals  at  their  birth 
Give  good  and  evil  both.* 

Whether  interpolated  or  not  the  passage  is  significant  both  be¬ 
cause  it  gives  to  the  Keres  the  functions  Homer  allotted  to  the 
Erinyes,  and  also  because  with  a  reminiscence  of  earlier  thought 
it  makes  them  the  source  of  good  and  of  evil.  It  is  probably  this 
last  idea  that  is  at  the  back  of  the  curious  Hesiodic  epithet 
KrjptTpeQfc,  which  occurs  in  the  Works  and  Days*: 

‘Then,  when  the  dog-star  comes  and  shines  by  day 
For  a  brief  space  over  the  heads  of  men 
Ker-nourished.J 

1  Cat.  b  639;  Murray,  Hist,  of  Greek  Sculpture ,  vol.  n.  p.  28.  Hr  Murray 
cites  this  vase  as  an  instance  of  primitive  perspective.  Hermes,  depicted  in  an 
impossible  position,  actually  between  the  two  advancing  combatants,  is  thought 
of  as  in  the  background. 

2  Hes.  Theog .  211.  3 * *  Theog.  217  ff. 

4  Hes.  Erg .  416.  The  only  other  passage  in  which  this  difficult  word  occurs  is 

in  one  of  the  oradeB  coUected  in  the  avvaywy/}  of  Mnaseas  (3rd  cent,  b.g.)  and 

preserved  for  us  by  the  scholiast  on  the  Phoeniuae  of  Euripides  (ad  v.  638, 


Fio.  26. 
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‘Men  nourished  for  death*  assuredly  is  not  the  meaning;  the  idea 
seems  to  be  that  each  man  has  a  Ker  within  him,  a  thing  that 
nourishes  him,  keeps  him  alive,  a  sort  of  fate  as  it  were  on  which 
his  life  depends.  The  epithet  might  come  to  signify  something 
like  mortal ,  subject  to,  depending  on  fate.  If  this  be  the  meaning 
it  looks  back  to  an  early  stage  of  things  when  the  Ker  had  not  been 
specialized  down  to  death  and  was  not  wholly  ‘  black/  when  it  was 
more  a  man’s  luck  than  his  fate,  a  sort  of  embryo  Genius. 

Kjyprrpe^fc,  Ker-nourished,  would  then  be  the  antithesis  of 
Krfpiffraros  ‘  slain  by  Keres/  which  Hesychius1  explains  as  those 
who  died  of  disease  ,  and  would  look  back  to  a  primitive  double¬ 
ness  of  functions  when  the  Keres  were  demons  of  all  work.  In 
vague  and  fitful  fashion  they  begin  where  the  Semnae  magnifi¬ 
cently  end,  as  Moirae  with  control  over  all  human  weal  and  woe. 

‘These  for  their  guerdon  hold  dominion 
O’er  all  things  mortal2.* 

In  such  returning  cycles  runs  the  wheel  of  theology. 

But  the  black  side  of  things  is  always,  it  would  seem,  most 
impressive  to  primitive  man.  Given  that  the  Ker  was  a  fate  of 
death,  almost  a  personified  death,  it  was  fitting  and  natural  that 
it  should  be  tricked  out  with  ever  increasing  horrors.  Hesiod, 
or  the  writer  of  the  Shield ,  with  his  rude  peasant  imagination 
was  ready  for  the  task.  The  Keres  of  Pandora's  jar  are  purely 
primitive,  and  quite  natural,  not  thought  out  at  all:  the  Keres 
of  the  Shield  are  a  literary  effort  and  much  too  horrid  to  be 
frightening.  Behind  the  crowd  of  old  men  praying  with  uplifted 
hands  for  their  fighting  children  stood 

‘The  blue-black  Keres,  grinding  their  white  teeth, 

Glaring  and  grim,  bloody,  insatiable ; 

They  strive  round  those  that  fall,  greedy  to  drink 
Black  blood,  and  whomsoever  first  they  found 
Low  lying  with  fresh  wounds,  about  his  flesh 
A  Ker  would  lay  long  claws,  and  his  soul  pass 
To  Hades  and  chill  gloom  of  Tartarus3.’ 

Muller  F.R.G.  3,  p.  157)  where  Kadmos  is  told  to  go  on  ‘  till  he  comes  to  the  herds 
of  the  Ker-nourished  Pelagon  *  (KyptTpetpios  TleXdyom-os).  Here  it  looks  as  if  the 
epithet  indicated  prosperity,  the  man  nourished  and  favoured  and  cherished  by  the 
Keres,  see  Boscher,  Lexicon ,  s.v.  Kadmos,  p.  834,  and  s.v.  Keres,  p.  1139,  but  it  is 
possible  that,  as  suggested  to  me  by  Mr  Comford,  the  word  may  have  been  coined  by 
Hesiod  in  bitter  parody  of  the  Homeric  A iorpe<frijs.  The  notion  of  the  evil  wasting 
action  of  KereB  comes  out  in  the  word  tcppalvu,  as  in  Eur.  Hipp.  223  tI  vot\  w 
t^kvov,  t&5c  KTjpalvc is,  and  more  physically  in  Aesch.  Supp.  999  6ijpes  St  taipalvovat. 

1  Hesych.  s.v.  8<roi  vdcrtp  TcOvJjKaeiv*  2  Aesch.  Eum .  930. 

8  Hes.  Scut.  249. 
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Pausanias1  in  his  description  of  the  chest  of  Cypselus  tells 
of  the  figure  of  a  Ker  which  is  thoroughly  Hesiodic  in  character. 
The  scene  is  the  combat  between  Eteokles  and  Polyneikes; 
Polyneikes  has  fallen  on  his  knees  and  Eteokles  is  rushing  at 
him.  *  Behind  Polyneikes  is  a  woman-figure  with  teeth,  as  cruel 
as  a  wild  beast’s,  and  her  finger-nails  are  hooked.  An  inscription 
near  her  says  that  she  is  a  Ker,  as  though  Polyneikes  were 
carried  off  by  Fate,  and  as  though  the  end  of  Eteokles  were  in 
accordance  with  justice.’  Pausanias  regards  the  word  Ker  as 
the  equivalent  of  Fate,  but  we  must  not  impose  a  conception 
so  abstract  on  the  primitive  artist  who  decorated  the  chest. 

We  are  very  far  from  the  little  fluttering  ghosts,  the  winged 
bacilli,  but  there  is  a  touch  of  kinship  with  those  other  ghosts 
who  in  the  Nekuia  draw  nigh  to  drink  the  black  blood  (p.  75), 
and — a  forecast  of  the  Erinyes — the  *  blue-black a*  Keres  are  near 
akin  to  the  horrid  Hades  demon  painted  by  Polygnotus  on  the 
walls  of  the  Lesche  at  Delphi.  Pausanias3  says,  ‘Above  the 
figures  I  have  mentioned  (i.e.  the  sacrilegious  man,  etc.)  is  Eury- 
nomos ;  the  guides  of  Delphi  say  that  Eurynomos  is  one  of  the 
demons  in  Hades,  and  that  he  gnaws  the  flesh  of  the  dead 
bodies,  leaving  only  the  bones.  Homer’s  poem  about  Odysseus, 
and  those  called  the  Minyas  and  the  Nostoi,  though  they  all  make 
mention  of  Hades  and  its  terrors,  know  no  demon  Eurynomos. 
I  will  therefore  say  this  much,  I  will  describe  what  sort  of  a  person 
Eurynomos  is  and  in  what  fashion  he  appears  in  the  painting.  The 
colour  is  blue-black  ( tcvavov  ttjv  xpoav  fieratjv  £<ttl  /cal  fj,e\avo$) 
like  the  colour  of  the  flies  that  settle  on  meat ;  he  is  showing  his 
teeth  and  is  seated  on  the  skin  of  a  vulture/  The  Keres  of  the 
Shield  are  human  vultures;  Eurynomos  is  the  sarcophagus  in¬ 
carnate,  the  great  carnivorous  vulture  of  the  underworld,  the  flesh- 
eater  grotesquely  translated  to  a  world  of  shadows.  He  rightly 
sits  upon  a  vulture’s  skin.  Such  figures,  Pausanias  truly  observes, 
are  foreign  to  the  urbane  Epic.  But  rude  primitive  man,  when 

1  P.  v.  19.  6  TOO  UoXvpcIkovs  Si  6Tri<rdev  2<ttt)K€p  ddovras  re  ixovffa  otiSiu  'rj/j.epuripovs 
Brjplov  Kal  ol  Kal  tup  xetpwp  eltrlv  iniKafjLTreh  oi  opvx&'  My pa/ifta  Si  M  avrrj  etvat 
<pT}crt  Krjpa,  ws  tSp  flip  viro  too  Heirpto/iivov  tSp  UoXwcikijp  diraxB^Pra,  ’EtcokXcl  Si 
ytvop.ivr\s  Kal  ffiip  T<p  SiKaitp  rrjs  TeXeorrjs. 

2  Blue- black,  Kvaveos,  remained  the  traditional  colour  of  the  underworld,  as  in 
the  Alcestis  of  Euripides  (v.  262): 

V7T*  6<ppB<rt  Kvapauy&L 
(iXiirup  KTepurbs — +cu5as+. 

»  P.  x.  28.  4. 
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he  sees  a  skeleton,  asks  who  ate  the  flesh ;  the  answer  is  ‘a  Ker/ 
We  are  in  the  region  of  mere  rude  bogeydom,  the  land  of  Gorgo, 
Empusa,  Lamia  and  Sphinx,  and,  strange  though  it  may  seem, 
of  Siren. 

To  examine  severally  each  of  these  bogey  forms  would  lead 
too  far  afield,  but  the  development  of  the  types  of  Gorgon,  Siren 
and  Sphinx  both  in  art  and  literature  is  so  instructive  that  at  the 
risk  of  digression  each  of  these  forms  must  be  examined  some¬ 
what  in  detail. 


The  Ker  as  Gorgon. 

The  Gorgons  are  to  the  modem  mind  three  sisters  of  whom 
one,  most  evil  of  the  three,  Medusa,  was  slain  by  Perseus,  and  her 
lovely  terrible  face  had  power  to  turn  men  into  stone. 

The  triple  form  is  not  primitive,  it  is  merely  an  instance  of  a 
general  tendency,  to  be  discussed  later — a  tendency  which  makes 
of  each  woman-goddess  a  trinity,  which  has  given  us  the  Horae, 
the  Chant es,  the  Semnae,  and  a  host  of  other  triple  groups.  It  is 
immediately  obvious  that  the  triple  Gorgons  are  not  really  three 
but  one  4-  two.  The  two  unslain  sisters  are  mere  superfluous 
appendages  due  to  convention ;  the  real  Gorgon  is  Medusa.  It  is 
equally  apparent  that  in  her  essence  Medusa  is  a  head  and  nothing 
more ;  her  potency  only  begins  when  her  head  is  severed,  and  that 
potency  resides  in  the  head ;  she  is  in  a  word  a  mask  with  a  body 
later  appended.  The  primitive  Greek  knew  that  there  was  in  his 
ritual  a  horrid  thing  called  a  Gorgoneion,  a  grinning  mask  with 
glaring  eyes  and  protruding  beast-like  tusks  and  pendent  tongue. 
How  did  this  Gorgoneion  come  to  be  ?  A  hero  had  slain  a  beast 
called  the  Gorgon,  and  this  was  its  head.  Though  many  other 
associations  gathered  round  it,  the  basis  of  the  Gorgoneion  is  a 
cultus  object,  a  ritual  mask  misunderstood.  The  ritual  object 
comes  first;  then  the  monster  is  begotten  to  account  for  it ;  then 
the  hero  is  supplied  to  account  for  the  slaying  of  the  monster. 

Ritual  masks  are  part  of  the  appliances  of  most  primitive 
cults.  They  are  the  natural  agents  of  a  religion  of  fear  and 
‘riddance/  Most  anthropological  museums1  contain  specimens 

1  Admirable  specimens  of  savage  dancing-masks  with  Medusa-like  tongue  and 
tusks  are  exhibited  in  the  Berlin  Museum  fur  Volkerkunde, 
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of  *  Gorgoneia  *  still  in  use  among  savages,  Gorgoneia  which 
are  veritable  Medusa  heads  in  every  detail,  glaring  eyes,  pendent 
tongue,  protruding  tusks.  The  function  of  such  masks  is  perma¬ 
nently  to  ‘make  an  ugly  face/  at  you  if  you  are  doing  wrong, 
breaking  your  word,  robbing  your  neighbour,  meeting  him  in 
battle ;  for  you  if  you  are  doing  right. 

Scattered  notices  show  us  that  masks  and  faces  were  part  of  the 
apparatus  of  a  religion  of  terror  among  the  Greeks.  There  was,  we 
learn  from  the  lexicographers1,  a  goddess  Praxidike,  Exactress  of 
Vengeance,  whose  images  were  heads  only, and  her  sacrifices  the  like. 
By  the  time  of  Pausanias2  this  head  or  mask  goddess  had,  like  the 
Erinys,  taken  on  a  multiple,  probably  a  triple  form.  At  Haliartos  in 
Boeotia  he  saw  in  the  open  air  ‘a  sanctuary  of  the  goddesses  whom 
they  call  Praxidikae.  Here  the  Haliartans  swear,  but  the  oath  is  not 
one  that  they  take  lightly/  In  like  manner  at  ancient  Pheneus, 
there  was  a  thing  called  the  Petroma8  which  contained  a  mask  of 
Demeter  with  the  surname  of  Kidaria :  by  this  Petroma  most  of 
the  people  of  Pheneus  swore  on  the  most  important  matters.  If  the 
mask  like  its  covering  were  of  stone,  such  a  stone-mask  may  well 
have  helped  out  the  legend  of  Medusa.  The  mask  enclosed  in  the 
Petroma  was  the  vehicle  of  the  goddess :  the  priest  put  it  on  when 
he  performed  the  ceremony  of  smiting  the  Underground  Folk  with 
rods. 

The  use  of  masks  in  regular  ritual  was  probably  a  rare  survival, 
and  would  persist  only  in  remote  regions,  but  the  common  people 
were  slow  to  lose  their  faith  in  the  apotropaic  virtue  of  an  ‘  ugly 
face:’  Fire  was  a  natural  terror  to  primitive  man  and  all  operations 
of  baking  beset  by  possible  Keres.  Therefore  on  his  ovens  he 
thought  it  well  to  set  a  Gorgon  mask.  In  fig.  27,  a  portable  oven 
now  in  the  museum  at  Athens4,  the  mask  is  outside  guarding  the 
entrance.  In  fig.  28  the  upper  part  of  a  similar  oven  is  shown, 
and  inside,  where  the  fire  flames  up,  are  set  three  masks.  These 
ovens  are  not  very  early,  but  they  are  essentially  primitive.  The 
face  need  not  be  of  the  type  we  call  a  Gorgon.  In  fig.  29  we  have 
a  Satyr  type,  bearded,  with  stark  upstanding  ears  and  hair,  the 

1  Hesych.  s.v.,  Photius  s.v. 

8  P.  vui.  15.  3,  see  Dr  Frazer  ad  loe.  8  P.  vm.  15.  3. 

4  For  these  ovens  see  Conze,  ‘  Griechische  Kohlenbecben,’  Jahrbuch  d.  Inst,, 
1890,  Taf.  i.  and  ix.,  and  Furtwiingler,  qp.  cit .  1891,  p.  110. 
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image  of  fright  set  to  frighten  the  frightful.  It  might  be  the 
picture  of  Phobos  himself.  In  fig.  30  we  have  neither  Gorgon 
nor  Satyr  but  that  typical  bogey  of  the  workshop,  the  Cyclops. 
He  wears  the  typical  workman's  cap,  and  to  either  side  are  set 
the  thunderbolts  it  is  his  business  to  forge.  The  craftsman  is 
regarded  as  an  uncanny  bogey  himself,  cunning  over-much,  often 
deformed,  and  so  he  is  good  to  frighten  other  bogeys.  The  Cyclops 
was  a  terror  even  in  high  Olympus.  Callimachus1  in  his  charming 
way  tells  how 

4  Even  the  little  goddesses  are  in  a  dreadful  fright ; 

If  one  of  them  will  not  be  good,,  up  in  Olympos*  height, 

Her  mother  calls  a  Cyclops,  and  there  is  sore  disgrace, 

And  Hermes  goes  and  gets  a  coal,  and  blacks  his  dreadful  face, 

And  down  the  chimney  comes.  She  runs  straight  to  her  mother’s  lap, 
And  shuts  her  eyes  tight  in  her  hands  for  fear  of  dire  mishap.’ 

This  fear  of  the  bogey  that  beset  the  potter,  and  indeed  beset 
every  action,  even  the  simplest,  of  human  life,  is  very  well  shown 
in  the  Hymn2  *  The  Oven,  or  the  Potters/  which  shows  clearly  the 
order  of  beings  against  which  the  ‘  ugly  face’  was  efficacious : 

*  If  you  but  pay  me  my  hire,  potters,  I  sing  to  command. 

Hither,  come  hither,  Athen^  bless  with  a  fostering  hand 
Furnace  and  potters  and  pots,  let  the  making  and  baking  go  well ; 
Fair  shall  they  stand  in  the  streets  and  the  market,  and  quick  shall 
they  sell, 

Great  be  the  gain.  But  if  at  your  peril  you  cheat  me  my  price, 
Tricksters  by  birth,  then  straight  to  the  furnace  I  call  in  a  trice 
Mischievous  imps  one  and  all,  Crusher  and  Crasher  by  name, 

Smasher  and  Half-bake  and  Him-who-burns-with-Unquenchable-Flame, 
They  shall  scorch  up  the  house  and  ,the  furnace,  ruin  it,  bring  it  to  nought. 
Wail  shall  the  potters  and  snort  shall  the  furnace,  as  horses  do  snort.1 

How  real  was  the  belief  in  these  evil  sprites  arid  in  the  power  to 
avert  them  by  magic  and  apotropaie  figures  is  seen  on  a  fragment 
of  early  Corinthian  pottery8  now  in  the  Berlin  Museum  reproduced 
in  fig.  31.  Here  is  the  great  oven  and  here  is  the  potter  hard  at 
work,  but  he  is  afraid  in  his  heart,  afraid  of  the  Crusher  and  the 
Smasher  and  the  rest.  He  has  done  what  he  can  ;  a  great  owl  is 
perched  on  the  oven  to  protect  it,  and  in  front  he  has  put  a  little 
ugly  comic  man,  a  charm  to  keep  off  evil  spirits :  he  might  have 
put  a  Satyr- head4  or  a  Gorgoneion;  he  often  did  put  both;  it  is  all 

1  Callim.  Hym.  ad  Dian .  67,  and  see  Myths  of  the  Odyssey ,  p.  26. 

2  Horn.  Epigr.  xiv.  Kdpuvos  rj  KepapeU. 

3  Pernice,  Festschrift  fiir  Benndorf ,  p.  76.  The  inscriptions  are  not  yet 
satisfactorily  explained. 

4  A  satyr-mask  on  an  oven  is  figured  in  my  Greek  Vase-paintings ,  p.  9,  fig.  1. 
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the  same.  Pollux1  tells  us  it  was  the  custom  to  put  such  comic 
figures  (7 e\ola)  before  bronze-foundries;  they  could  be  either  hung 
up  or  modelled  on  the  furnace,  and  their  object  was  ‘the  aversion 
of  ill-will*  (eVl  fyOovov  dTroTpoTry).  These  little  images  were 


Fig.  31. 


also  called  ftao-icdvia  or  by  the  unlearned  'irpoftaoncdvia ,  charms 
against  the  evil  eye ;  and  if  we  may  trust  the  scholiast  on  Aris¬ 
tophanes2  they  formed  part  of  the  furniture  of  most  people’s 
chimney  corners  at  Athens.  Of  such  fiavtcdvia  the  Gorgon  mask 
was  one  and  perhaps  the  most  common  shape. 

In  literature  the  Gorgon  first  meets  us  as  a  Gorgoneion,  and 
this  Gorgoneion  is  an  underworld  bogey.  Odysseus3  in  Hades 
would  fain  have  held  further  converse  with  dead  heroes,  but 

‘Ere  that  might  he,  the  ghosts  thronged  round  in  myriads  manifold, 
Weird  was  the  magic  din  they  made,  a  pale-green  fear  gat  hold 
Of  me,  lest  for  my  daring  Persephone  the  dread 
From  Hades  should  send  up  an  awful  monster’s  grizzly  head. 

1  Poll.  On.  vn.  108.  2  Schol.  ad  Ar.  Nub.  436. 

3  Od.  xi.  633 

£/j.t  dt  y\wpbv  bios  r/pei 
p-fj  poi  yopyd'qi'  K€<pa\i]v  detvoio  ttcXw pov 
’AiSeos  7 ayavr]  Hepae^dveia. 

I  have  translated  yopydrjv  ‘grizzly,’  not  ‘Gorgon,’  advisedly.  Homer  does  not 
commit  himself  to  a  definite  Gorgon.  Mr  Neil  on  Aristoph.  Eq.  1181  says 
‘Pop7oX60a  means  merely  “  fierce-plumed.”*  The  Gorgon  was  made  out  of  the 
terror,  not  the  terror  out  of  the  Gorgon. 
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Homer  is  quite  non-committal  as  to  who  and  what  the  awful 
monster  is ;  all  that  is  clear  is  that  the  head  only  is  feared  as  an 
aTTOTpoiraiov ,  a  bogey  to  keep  you  off.  Whether  he  knew  of  an 
actual  monster  called  a  Gorgon  is  uncertain.  The  nameless  horror 
may  be  the  head  of  either  man  or  beast,  or  monster  compounded 
of  both. 

In  this  connection  it  is  instructive  to  note  that,  though  the 
human  Medusa-head  on  the  whole  obtained,  the  head  of  any  beast 
is  good  as  a  protective  charm.  Prof.  Ridgeway1  has  conclusively 
shown  that  the  Gorgoneion  on  the  aegis  of  Athene  is  but  the  head 
of  the  slain  beast  whose  skin  was  the  raiment  of  the  primitive 
goddess ;  the  head  is  worn  on  the  breast,  and  serves  to  protect  the 
wearer  and  to  frighten  his  foe;  it  is  a  primitive  half-magical  shield. 
The  natural  head  is  later  tricked  out  into  an  artificial  bogey. 

We  are  familiar  with  the  Gorgoneion  on  shields,  with  the 
Gorgoneion  on  tombs,  and  as  an  amulet  on  vases.  On  the  basis2 


Fig.  32. 


1  J.H.S.  xx.  1900,  p.  xliv.  On  an  askos  in  the  British  Museum  (Cat.  g  80) 
decorated  with  a  stamped  relief,  a  Gorgon’s  head  is  figured  with  horns  and  animal 
ears.  The  head  stands  above,  but  separated  from,  a  fantastic  body. 

2  Tli.  Homolle,  Bull,  de  Corr.  Hell.  xii.  18S8,  p.  404. 
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in  fig.  32  the  Gorgoneion  is  set  to  guard  a  statue  of  which  two 
delicate  feet  remain.  On  two  sides  of  the  triangular  statue  we 
have  the  Gorgon  head;  on  the  third,  serving  a  like  protective 
purpose,  a  ram’s  head.  The  statue,  dedicated  in  the  precinct  of 
Apollo  at  Delos,  probably  represents  the  god  himself,  but  we  need 
seek  for  no  artificial  connection  between  Gorgon,  rams  and  Apollo; 
Gorgoneion  and  ram  alike  are  merely  prophylactic.  The  basis 
has  a  further  interest  in  that  the  inscription1  dates  the  Gorgon- 
type  represented  with  some  precision.  The  form  of  the  letters 
shows  it  to  have  been  the  work  and  the  dedication  of  a  Naxian 
artist  of  the  early  part  of  the  6th  century. 

On  a  Rhodian  plate2  in  the  British  Museum  in  fig.  33  the 
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Gorgoneion  has  been  furnished  with  a  body  tricked  out  with 
wings,  but  the  mask-head  is  still  dominant.  The  figure  is  con¬ 
ceived  in  the  typical  heraldic  fashion  of  the  Mistress  of  Wild 
Things  (■ iTorvia  8r]pwv) ;  she  is  in  fact  the  ugly  bogey-,  Erinys-side 
of  the  Great  Mother;  she  is  a  potent  goddess,  not  as  in  later  days 
a  monster  to  be  slain  by  heroes.  The  highest  divinities  of  the 
religion  of  fear  and  riddance  became  the  harmful  bogeys  of  the  cult 
of  *  service/  The  Olympians  in  their  turn  became  Christian  devils. 

Aeschylus1  in  instructive  fashion  places  side  by  side  the  two 
sets  of  three  sisters,  the  Gorgons  and  the  Graiae.  They  are  but 
two  by-forms  of  each  other.  Prometheus  foretells  to  Io  her  long 
wandering  in  the  bogey  land  of  Nowhere : 

‘Pass  onward  o’er  the  sounding  sea,  till  thou 
Dost  touch  Kisthene’s  dreadful  plains,  wherein 
The  Phorkides  do  dwell,  the  ancient  maids, 

Three,  shaped  like  swans,  having  one  eye  for  all, 

One  tooth — whom  never  doth  the  rising  sun 
Glad  with  his  beams,  nor  yet  the  moon  by  night — 

Near  them  their  sisters  three,  the  Gorgons,  winged, 

With  snakes  for  hair — hated  of  mortal  man — 

None  may  behold  and  bear  their  breathing  blight.* 

The  daughters  of  Phorkys,  whom  Hesiod2  calls  Grey  Ones  or 
Old  Ones,  Graiae,  are  fair  of  face  though  two-thirds  blind  and 
one-toothed;  but  the  emphasis  on  the  one  tooth  and  the  one  eye 
shows  that  in  tooth  and  eye  resided  their  potency,  and  that  in  this 
they  were  own  sisters  to  the  Gorgons. 

The  Graiae  appear,  so  far  as  I  know,  only  once  in  vase-paintings, 
on  the  cover  of  a  pyxis  in  the  Central  Museum  at  Athens3,  repro¬ 
duced  in  fig.  34.  They  are  sea-maidens,  as  the  dolphins  show ; 
old  Phorkys  their  father  is  seated  near  them,  and  Poseidon  and 
Athene  are  present  in  regular  Athenian  fashion.  Hermes  has 
brought  Perseus,  and  Perseus  waits  his  chance  to  get  the  one 
eye  as  it  is  passed  from  hand  to  hand.  The  eye  is  clearly  seen 
in  the  hand  outstretched  above  Perseus ;  one  blind  sister  hands  it 
to  the  other.  The  third  holds  in  her  hand  the  fanged  tooth.  The 
vase-painter  will  not  have  the  Graiae  old  and  loathsome,  they  arc 
lovely  maidens;  he  remembers  that  they  were  white-haired  from 
their  youth. 


1  Aesch.  Prom .  Vinct.  793 
3  Cat .  1956;  Ath.  Mitt .  1886,  Taf.  x.  270. 


2  Hos.  Theog .  270. 
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The  account  given  by  Aeschylus  of  the  GorgoDS  helps  to 
explain  their  nature: 

‘None  may  behold,  and  bear  their  breathing  blight V 
They  slay  by  a  malign  effluence,  and  this  effluence,  tradition 
said,  came  from  their  eyes.  Athenaeus8  .quotes  Alexander  the 


Fig.  34. 


Myndian  as  his  authority  for  the  statement  that  there  actually 
existed  creatures  who  could  by  their  eyes  turn  men  to  stone. 

1  Aesch.  Prom, .  Vinct,  800  as  Ovijrbs  o &8els  cl<rt8&v  ?£«  tt pods.  The  line  is  usually 
rendered  ‘no  mortal  may  behold  them  and  live,*  but,  in  the  light  of  the  account  of 
Athenaeus,  it  is  dear  that  the  woal  are  the  intolerable  exhalations,  not  the  breath 
of  life. 

2  Athen.  v.  64  p.  221  tcrebet  rbv  inr'  a&Trjs  6ewpr}0&Tat  oi>  ti p  irvei fywm  dWa  rg  ytyvo- 
pAvy  d irb  rrjs  tCjv  dppAnav  ffoevs  4>op$  Kal  vtncpbv  7 rotet.  The  same  account  is  given 
by  Aelian,  Hist.  An.  vn.  5,  and  Eustathius  §  1704  in  commenting  on  Od.  xi.  633. 

13 — 2 
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Some  say  the  beast  which  the  Libyans  called  Gorgon  was  like  a 
wild  sheep,  others  like  a  calf ;  it  had  a  mane  hanging  over  its  eyes 
so  heavy  that  it  could  only  shake  it  aside  with  difficulty ;  it  killed 
whomever  it  looked  at,  not  by  its  breath  but  by  a  destructive  exha¬ 
lation  from  its  eyes. 

What  the  beast  was  and  how  the  story  arose  cannot  be  decided, 
but  it  is  clear  that  the  Gorgon  was  regarded  as  a  sort  of  incarnate 
Evil  Eye.  The  monster  was  tricked  out  with  cruel  tusks  and 
snakes,  but  it  slew  by  the  eye,  it  fascinated . 

The  Evil  Eye  itself  is  not  frequent  on  monuments;  the 
Gorgoneion  as  a  more  complete  and  more  elaborately  decorative 
horror  attained  a  wider  popularity.  But  the  prophylactic  Eye, 
the  eye  set  to  stare  back  the  Evil  Eye,  is  common  on  vases, 
on  shields  and  on  the  prows  of  ships  (see  fig.  37).  The  curious 
design  in  fig.  35  is  from  a  Roman  mosaic  dug  up  on  the  Caelian 


Fig.  35. 


hill1.  It  served  as  the  pavement  in  an  entrance  hall  to  a  Basilica 
built  by  a  certain  Hilarius,  a  dealer  in  pearls  ( margaritarius ) 
and  head  of  a  college  of  Dendrophoroi,  sacred  to  the  Mother  of 

Visconti,  Bull,  de  Comm.  Arch.  1890,  Tav.  i.  and  n.  p.  24.  A  relief  with 
similar  design  exists  on  the  back  of  a  Corinthian  marble  in  the  British  Museum  :  its 
apotropaic  functions  are  fully  discussed  by  Prof.  Michaelis,  J.H.S.  vi.  1885,  p.  312. 
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the  Gods.  The  inscription  prays  that  ‘  God  may  be  propitious  to 
those  who  enter  here  and  to  the  Basilica  of  Hilarius/  and  to  make 
divine  favour  more  secure,  a  picture  is  added  to  show  the  complete 
overthrow  of  the  evil  eye.  Very  complete  is  its  destruction. 
Four-footed  beasts,  birds  and  reptiles  attack  it,  it  is  bored  through 
with  a  lance,  and  as  a  final  prophylactic  on  the  eye-brow  is 
perched  Athene’s  little  holy  owl.  Hilarius  prayed  to  a  kindly 
god,  but  deep  down  in  his  heart  was  the  old  savage  fear1 *. 

The  Gorgon  is  more  monstrous,  more  savage,  than  any  other  of 
the  Ker-forms.  The  Gorgoneion  figures  little  in  poetry  though 
much  in  art.  It  is  an  underworld  bogey  but  not  human  enough 
to  be  a  ghost,  it  lacks  wholly  the  gentle  side  of  the  Keres,  and 
would  scarcely  have  been  discussed  here,  but  that  the  art-type  of 
the  Gorgon  lent,  as  will  be  seen,  some  of  its  traits  to  the  Erinys, 
and  notably  the  deathly  distillation  by  which  they  slay : 

‘From  out  their  eyes  they  ooze  a  loathly  rheum V 


The  Ker  as  Siren3 *. 


The  Sirens  are  to  the  modem  mind  mermaids,  sometimes 
all  human,  sometimes  fish-tailed,  evil  sometimes,  but  beautiful 
always.  Milton  invokes  Sabrina  from  the  waves  by 

‘...the  songs  of  Sirens  sweet, 

By  dead  Parthenope’s  dear  tomb, 

And  fair  Ligeia’s  golden  comb 
Wherewith  she  sits  on  diamond  rocks 
Sleeking  her  soft  alluring  locks.5 

Homer  by  the  magic  of  his  song  lifted  them  once  and  for  all 
out  of  the  region  of  mere  bogeydom,  and  yet  a  careiul  exami- 


1  For  the  evil  eye  in  Greece  see  O.  Jahn,  Berichte  d.  k.  sticks .  Ges .  d.  Wissen- 
schaften ,  Wien,  1855,  and  P.  Perdrizet,  Bull,  de  Corn  Hell.  1900,  p.  292,  and  for 

modem  survivals,  Tuchmann,  Melusine,  1885. 

3  Aesch.  Eum.  54  £k  5*  dfifAdruv  Xelfiovai  dv<r<pi\i)  Sta.  Following  Dr  VerraU, 
I  keep  the  ms.  reading. 

3  Since  this  section  was  written  Dr  G.  Weicker’s  treatise  Her  Seelenvogel  has 
appeared.  As  the  substance  of  his  argument  as  to  the  soul-origin  of  the  Sirens  had 
been  previously  published  in  a  dissertation  De  Sirenibus  Quaestiones  Selectae 

(Leipzig,  1895)  he  had  long  anticipated  my  view  and  I  welcome  this  confirmation 
of  a  theory  at  which  I  had  independently  arrived,  a  theory  which  indeed  must 
occur  to  everyone  who  examines  the  art-form  of  the  Sirens.  I  regret  that  his  work 
was  known  to  me  too  late  for  me  to  utilize  the  vast  stores  of  evidence  he  has 
accumulated. 
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nation,  especially  of  their  art  form,  clearly  reveals  traces  of  rude 
origin. 

Circe’s  warning  to  Odysseus  runs  thus1 : 

‘First  to  the  Sirens  shalt  thou  sail,  who  all  men  do  beguile. 

Whoso  unwitting  draws  anigb,  by  magic  of  their  wile, 

They  lure  him  with  their  singing,  nor  doth  he  reach  his  home 
Nor  see  his  dear  wife  and  bis  babes,  ajoy  that  he  is  come. 

For  they,  the  Sirens,  lull  him  with  murmur  of  sweet  sound 
Crouching  within  the  meadow:  about  them  is  a  mound 
Of  men  that  rot  in  death,  their  skin  wasting  the  bones  around/ 

Odysseus  and  his  comrades,  so  forewarned,  set  sail8 : 

‘Then  straightway  sailed  the  goodly  ship  and  swift  the  Sirens1  isle 
Did  reach,  for  that  a  friendly  gale  was  blowing  all  the  while. 
Forthwith  the  gale  fell  dead,  and  calm  held  all  the  heaving  deep 
In  stillness,  for  some  god  had  lulled  the  billows  to  their  sleep/ 

The  song  of  the  Sirens  is  heard8 : 

‘Hither,  far-famed  Odysseus,  come  hither,  thou  the  boast 
Of  all  Achaean  men,  beach  thou  thy  bark  upon  our  coast, 

And  hearken  to  our  singing,  for  never  but  did  stay 

A  hero  in  his  black  ship  and  listened  to  the  lay 

Of  our  sweet  lips;  full  many  a  thing  he  knew  and  sailed  away. 

For  we  know  all  things  whatsoe’er  in  Troy’s  wide  land  had  birth 
And  we  know  all  things  that  shall  be  upon  the  fruitful  earth/ 

It  is  strange  and  beautiful  that  Homer  should  make  the 
Sirens  appeal  to  the  spirit,  not  to  the  flesh.  To  primitive  man, 
Greek  or  Semite,  the  desire  to  know — to  be  as  the  gods— was 
the  fatal  desire. 

Homer  takes  his  Sirens  as  already  familiar;  he  clearly  draws 
from  popular  tradition.  There  is  no  word  as  to  their  form,  no 
hint  of  parentage :  he  does  not  mean  them  to  be  mysterious,  but 
by  a  fortunate  chance  he  leaves  them  shrouded  in  mystery,  the 
mystery  of  the  hidden  spell  of  the  sea,  with  the  haze  of  the 
noontide  about  them  and  the  meshes  of  sweet  music  for  their 
unseen  toils, — knowing  all  things,  yet  for  ever  unknown.  It  is 
this  mystery  of  the  Sirens  that  has  appealed  to  modem  poetry 
and  almost  wholly  obscured  their  simple  primitive  significance. 

‘Their  words  are  no  more  heard  aright 
Through  lapse  of  many  ages,  and  no  man 
Can  any  more  across  the  waters  wan 
Behold  these  singing  women  of  the  sea.’ 

Four  points  in  the  story  of  Homer  must  be  clearly  noted  The 


1  Od.  xn.  39. 


2  Od .  xir.  166. 


3  Od.  xii.  184. 
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Sirens,  though  they  sing  to  mariners,  are  not  sea-maidens;  they 
dwell  on  an  island  in  a  flowery  meadow.  They  are  mantic 
creatures  like  the  Sphinx  with  whom  they  have  much  in  common, 
knowing  both  the  past  and  the  future.  Their  song  takes  effect 
at  midday,  in  a  windless  calm.  The  end  of  that  song  is  death.  It 
is  only  from  the  warning  of  Circe  that  we  know  of  the  heap 
of  bones,  corrupt  in  death— horror  is  kept  in  the  background, 
seduction  to  the  fore. 

It  is  to  art  we  must  turn  to  know  the  real  nature  of  the 
Sirens.  Ancient  art,  like  ancient  literature,  knows  nothing  of  the 
fish-tailed  mermaid.  Uniformly  the  art-form  of  the  Siren  is  that 
of  the  bird-woman.  The  proportion  of  bird  to  woman  varies,  but 
the  bird  element  is  constant.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that, 
though  the  bird-woman  is  gradually  ousted  in  modern  art  by  the 
fish-tailed  mermaid,  the  bird  element  survives  in  mediaeval  times1. 
In  the  Hortus  Delioidrum  of  the  Abbess  Herrad  (circ.  A.D.  1160) 
the  Sirens  appear  as  draped  women  with  the  clawed  feet  of  birds ; 
with  their  human  hands  they  are  playing  on  lyres. 

The  bird  form  of  the  Sirens  was  a  problem  even  to  the 
ancients.  Ovid*  asks : 

‘Whence  came  these  feathers  and  these  feet  of  birds? 

Your  faces  are  the*  faces  of  fair  maids.’ 

Ovid’s  aetiology  is  of  course  beside  the  mark.  The  answer  to  his 
pertinent  question  is  quite  simple.  The  Sirens  belong  to  the  same 
order  of  bogey  beings  as  the  Sphinx  and  the  Harpy ;  the  monstrous 
form  expresses  the  monstrous  nature ;  they  are  birds  of  prey  but 
with  power  to  lure  by  their  song.  In  the  Harpy-form  the  ravening 
snatching  nature  is  emphasized  and  developed,  in  the  Sphinx  the 
mantic  power  of  all  uncanny  beings,  in  the  Siren  the  seduction  of 
song.  The  Sphinx,  though  mainly  a  prophetess,  keeps  Harpy 
elements;  she  snatches  away  the  youths  of  Thebes:  she  is  but 

®  jtfet *  v* 652Sir8nS  ***  m°r°  fnlly  discussed  in  my  Myths  of  the  Odyssey,  p.  172. 

vobis  Aoheloldes  unde 

pluma  pedesque  avium,  cum  Virginia  ora  geratis  ? 

Hhodius  also  believes  that  the  bird  form  was  a  metamorphosis.  Argon . 
IV.  898  9 

t&tc  5*  d\\o  fxhv  olwoZcriv 
BXKo  di  rrapOet'ttcjjs  iraXlyiu at  H<jkqv  loivdai. 
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‘a  man -seizing  KerV  The  Siren  too,  though  mainly  a  seductive 
singer,  is  at  heart  a  Harpy,  a  bird  of  prey. 

This  comes  out  very  clearly  in  representations  on  vase-paintings. 
A  black-figured  aryballos2  of  Corinthian  style  (fig.  36),  now  in  the 
Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  is  our  earliest  artistic  source  for  the 


Fig.  36. 


Siren  myth.  Odysseus,  bound  to  the  mast,  has  come  close  up  to 
the  island  :  on  the  island  are  perched  ‘  Sirens  twain/  Above  the 
ship  hover  two  great  black  birds  of  prey  in  act  to  pounce  on  the 
mariners.  These  birds  cannot  be  merely  decorative:  they  in  a 
sense  duplicate  the  Sirens.  The  vase-painter  knows  the  Sirens 
are  singing  demons  sitting  on  an  island ;  the  text  of  Homer  was 
not  in  his  hands  to  examine  the  account  word  by  word,  but 
the  Homeric  story  haunts  his  memory.  He  knows  too  that  in 
popular  belief  the  Sirens  are  demons  of  prey ;  hence  the  great 
birds.  To  the  right  of  the  Sirens  on  the  island  crouches  a  third 
figure ;  she  is  all  human,  not  a  third  Siren.  She  probably,  indeed 
all  but  certainly,  represents  the  mother  of  the  Sirens,  Chthon,  the 
Earth.  Euripides3  makes  his  Helen  in  her  anguish  call  on  the 

‘Winged  maidens,  virgins,  daughters  of  the  Earth, 

The  Sirens/ 

to  join  their  sorrowful  song  to  hers.  The  parentage  is  significant. 
The  Sirens  are  not  of  the  sea,  not  even  of  the  land,  but  demons  of 
the  underworld ;  they  are  in  fact  a  by-form  of  Keres,  souls. 

The  notion  of  the  soul  as  a  human-faced  bird  is  familiar  in 
Egyptian,  but  rare  in  Greek,  art.  The  only  certain  instance  is, 

1  Aesch.  Sept.  776.  The  nature  of  the  Sphinx  as  a  mantic  earth-demon  will  be 
discussed  in  detail  later  (p.  207). 

2  Published  and  discussed  by  H.  Bulle,  Strena  Helbigiana ,  p.  31.  Kecentlv 
acquired  for  the  Boston  Museum,  see  Twenty-sixth  Annual  Iieportof  Boston  At  use  uni 
of  Fine  Arts ,  Dec.  31,  1001,  p.  35. 

3  Eur.  Bel.  167. 
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bo  far  as  I  know,  the  vase  in  the  British  Museum1  on  which  is 
represented  the  death  of  Procris.  Above  Procris  falling  in  death 
hovers  a  winged  bird-woman.  She  is  clearly,  I  think,  the  soul  of 
Procris.  To  conceive  of  the  soul  as  a  bird  escaping  from  the  mouth 
is  a  fancy  so  natural  and  beautiful  that  it  has  arisen  among  many 
peoples.  In  Celtic  mythology*  Maildun,  the  Irish  Odysseus,  comes 
to  an  island  with  trees  on  it  in  clusters  on  which  were  perched 
many  birds.  The  aged  man  of  the  island  tells  him,  ‘  These  are  the 
souls  of  my  children  and  of  all  my  descendants,  both  men  and 
women,  who  are  sent  to  this  little  island  to  abide  with  me  ac¬ 
cording  as  they  die  in  Erin.’  Sailors  to  this  day  believe  that 
sea-mews  are  the  souls  of  their  drowned  comrades.  Antoninus 
Liberalis  tells  how,  when  Ktesulla  because  of  her  father’s  broken 
oath  died  in  child-bed,  ‘they  carried  her  body  out  to  be  buried, 
and  from  the  bier  a  dove  flew  forth  and  the  body  of  Ktesulla 
disappeared.’ 

The  persistent  anthropomorphism  of  the  Greeks  stripped  the 
bird-soul  of  all  but  its  wings.  The  human  winged  eidolon 
prevailed  in  art :  the  bird-woman  became  a  death-demon,  a  soul 
sent  to  fetch  a  soul,  a  Ker  that  lures  a  soul,  a  Siren. 

Later  in  date  and  somewhat  different  in  conception  is  the 
scene  on  a  red-figured  stamnos  in  the  British  Museum4  (fig.  37). 
The  artist’s  desire  for  a  balanced  design  has  made  him  draw  two 
islands,  on  each  of  which  a  Siren  is  perched.  Over  the  head  of 
one  is  inscribed  'I/ie(p)oira  *  lovely-voiced.’  A  third  Siren  flies  or 
rather  falls  headlong  down  on  to  the  ship.  The  drawing  of  the 
eye  of  this  third  Siren  should  be  noted.  The  eye  is  indicated  by 
two  strokes  only,  without  the  pupiL  This  is  the  regular  method 
of  representing  the  sightless  eye,  i.e.  the  eye  in  death  or  sleep  or 
blindness.  The  third  Siren  is  dying ;  she  has  hurled  herself  from 
the  rock  in  despair  at  the  fortitude  of  Odysseus.  This  is  clearly 

>  Cat.  e  477.  The  vase  is  a  kelebe  of  late  style  with  columnar  handles.  In 
previously  discussing  this  design  ( Myths  of  the  Odyssey,  p.  168,  pi.  40  and  Myth, 
and  lion.  Ancient  Athens,  p.  lxix,  fig.  14)  I  felt  uncertain  whether  the  bird-woman 
were  Harpy,  Siren,  or  Soul.  I  am  now  convinced  that  a  soul  is  intended,  and 
that  the  bird  form  was  probably  borrowed  from  Egypt:  see  Book  of  the  Dead 
Vignette  xci.  * 

2  See  Myths  of  the  Odyssey,  p.  180, 

8  Anton.  Lib.  l  I  owe  this  reference  to  Prof.  Sam.  Wide,  A.  Mitt.  xxvr.  1901, 
2,  p.  lo5.  At  the  miracle  plays  it  was  a  custom  to  let  a  bird  fly  when  a  person 
died— a  crow  for  the  impenitent  thief  and  a  white  dove  for  the  penitent  one.  See 
Mr  Hugh  Stewart,  Boethius ,  p.  187. 

4  BM.  Cat.  e  440.  Monivienti  delV  Inst.  vol.  I.  pi.  8. 
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•what  the  artist  wishes  to  say,  but  he  may  have  been  haunted  by 
an  artistic  tradition  of  the  pouncing  bird  of  prey.  He  also  has 
adopted  the  number  three,  which  by  his  time  was  canonical  for 
the  Sirens.  By  making  the  third  Siren  fly  headlong  between  the 
two  others  he  has  neatly  turned  a  difficulty  in  composition.  On 


the  reverse  of  this  vase  are  three  Love-gods,  who  fall  to  be  dis¬ 
cussed  later  (Ghap.  xil.).  Connections  between  the  subject  matter 
of  the  obverse  and  reverse  of  vases  are  somewhat  precarious,  but  it 
is  likely,  as  the  three  Love-gods  are  flying  over  the  sea,  that  the  vase- 
painter  intended  to  emphasize  the  seduction  of  love  in  his  Sirens. 

The  clearest  light  on  the  lower  nature  of  the  Sirens  is  thrown 
by  the  design  in  fig.  38  from  a  Hellenistic  relief1.  The  monu¬ 
ment  is  of  course  a  late  one,  later  by  at  least  two  centuries  than 
the  vase-paintings,  but  it  reflects  a  primitive  stage  of  thought 
and  one  moreover  wholly  free  from  the  influence  of  Homer.  The 
scene  is  a  rural  one.  In  the  right-hand  corner  is  a  berm,  in 
front  of  it  an  altar,  near  at  hand  a  tree  on  which  hangs  a  votive 

i  Published  by  Schreiber,  Hellenistiiche  Relief  bilder,  Taf.  lxi.:  where  the  reUef 
is  now  is  not  known.  Fully  disouBsed  by  Dr  Otto  Crusius,  ‘Die  Epiphame  der 
Sirene,’  Philologos  (N.F.  w.),  p.  93.  Dr  Crusiua  rightly  observes  that  the  rehef 
has  been  misunderstood.  It  represents  rather  an  tyoSos  than  a  ffunirXeyim,  and  the 
recumbent  figure  iB  a  mortal  man  not  a  Silen. 
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syrinx.  Some  peasant  or  possibly  a  wayfarer  has  fallen  asleep. 
Down  upon  him  has  pounced 
a  winged  and  bird-footed 
woman.  It  is  the  very  image 
of  obsession,  of  nightmare,  of 
a  haunting  midday  dream. 

The  woman  can  be  none  other 
than  an  evil  Siren.  Had  the 
scene  been  represented  by  an 
earlier  artist,  he  would  have 
made  her  ugly  because  evil; 
but  by  Hellenistic  times  the 
Sirens  were  beautiful  women, 
all  human  but  for  wings  and 
sometimes  bird-feet. 

The  terrors  of  the  midday 
sleep  were  well  known  to  the  Greeks  in  their  sun-smitten  land ; 
nightmare  to  them  was  also  daymare.  Such  a  visitation,  coupled 
possibly  with  occasional  cases  of  sunstroke,  was  of  course  the 
.obsession  of  a  demon1.  Even  a  troubled  tormenting  illicit  dream 
was  the  work  of  a  Siren.  In  sleep  the  will  and  the  reason  are 
becalmed  and  the  passions  unchained.  That  the  midday  night¬ 
mare  went  to  the  making  of  the  Siren  is  clear  from  the  windless 
calm  and  the  heat  of  the  sun  in  Homer.  The  horrid  end,  the 
wasting  death,  the  sterile  enchantment,  the  loss  of  wife  and 
babes,  all  look  the  same  way.  Homer,  with  perhaps  some  blend 
of  the  Northern  mermaid  in  his  mind,  sets  his  Sirens  by  the  sea, 
thereby  cleansing  their  uncleanness;  but  later  tradition  kept 
certain  horrid  primitive  elements  when  it  made  of  the  Siren  a 
hetaira  disallowing  the  lawful  gifts  of  Aphrodite. 

There  remains  another  aspect  of  the  Sirens.  They  appear 
frequently  as  monuments,  sometimes  as  actual  mourners,  on  tombs. 
Here  all  the  erotic  element  has  disappeared;  they  are  substantially 

1  Pliny  cites  Dinon  as  authority  for  a  like  superstition  in  India.  Nat.  Hist .  x. 
49  ( F.H.G .  n.  p.  90) :  Nec  Sirenes  impetraverunt  fidem  adfirmet  licet  Dinon  Clitarchi 
celebrati  auctoris  pater  in  India  esse  mulcerique  earum  cantu  quos  gravatos  somno 
lacerent.  And  cf.  Aelian  H.A .  xvni.  22,  23.  Siren  in  the  Septuagint  is  the  word 
used  of  the  desert  bogey  that  our  translation  renders  *  dragon/  Job  xxx.  30  ‘lam 
brother  to  the  dragon  and  companion  to  owls/  and  again  Micah  i.  8  *  I  wiU  make 
a  wailing  like  the  dragon  and  a  mourning  as  the  owls  ’ ;  but  the  rendering  Siren  is 
probably  due  to  a  confusion  between  the  plurals  of  JCt*  jackal  and  sea-monster. 


Fig.  38. 
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Death-Keres,  Harpies,  though  to  begin  with  they  imaged  the  soul 
itself.  The  bird-woman  of  the  Harpy  tomb,  the  gentle  angel  of 
death,  has  been  already  noted  (p.  177).  The  Siren  on  a  black-figured 
lekythos  in  the  British  Museum1  (fig.  39)  is  purely  monumental. 


She  stands  on  the  grave  stele  playing  her  great  lyre,  while  two 
bearded  men  with  their  dogs  seem  to  listen  intent.  She  is  grave 
and  beautiful  with  no  touch  of  seduction.  Probably  at  first  the 
Siren  was  placed  on  tombs  as  a  sort  of  charm,  a  irpofiao'/eaviov,  a 
soul  to  keep  off  souls.  It  has  already  been  shown,  in  dealing  with 
apotropaic  ritual  (p.  196),  that  the  charm  itself  is  used  as  counter¬ 
charm.  So  the  dreaded  Death-Ker  is  set  itself  to  guard  the 
tomb.  Other  associations  would  gather  round.  The  Siren  was 
a  singer,  she  would  chant  the  funeral  dirge  ;  this  dirge  might  be 
the  praises  of  the  dead.  The  epitaph  that  Erinna2  wrote  for  her 
girl-friend  Baukis  begins 

1  Pillars  and  Sirens  mine  and  mournful  urn.* 

On  later  funeral  monuments  Sirens  appear  for  the  most  part 
as  mourners,  tearing  their  hair  and  lamenting.  Their  apotropaic 
function  was  wholly  forgotten.  Where  an  apotropaic  monster  is 
wanted  we  find  an  owl  or  a  sphinx. 

Even  on  funeral  monuments  the  notion  of  the  Siren  as  either 
soul  or  Death-Angel  is  more  and  more  obscured  by  her  potency  as 
sweet  singer.  Once,  however,  when  she  appears  in  philosophy, 
there  is  at  least  a  haunting  remembrance  that  she  is  a  soul  who 

1  B.M.  Cat.  b  651.  J.  E.  Harrison,  Myths  of  the  Odyssey ,  PI.  39. 

2  Erinna,  frg.  5  2ra\at  Kai  Set pyres  ifiai  teal  tc£v6i}X€  /c/>w<r<ri. 
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sings  to  souls.  In  the  cosmography  with  which  he  ends  the 
Republic ,  Plato1  thus  writes :  ‘  The  spindle  turns  on  the  knees  of 
Ananke,  and  on  the  upper  surface  of  each  sphere  is  perched 
a  Siren,  who  goes  round  with  them  hymning  a  single  tone. 
The  eight  together  form  one  Harmony/  Commentators  explain 
that  the  Sirens  are  chosen  because  they  are  sweet  singers,  but 
then,  if  music  be  all,  why  is  it  the  evil  Sirens  and  not  the  good 
Muses  who  chant  the  music  of  the  spheres?  Plutarch2  felt  the 
difficulty.  In  his  Symposiacs  he  makes  one  of  the  guests  say: 
*  Plato  is  absurd  in  committing  the  eternal  and  divine  revolutions 
not  to  the  Muses  but  to  the  Sirens;  demons  who  are  by  no 
means  either  benevolent  or  in  themselves  good/  Another  guest, 
Ammonius,  attempts  to  justify  the  choice  of  the  Sirens  by  giving 
to  them  in  Homer  a  mystical  significance.  f  Even  Homer/  he  says, 
‘  means  by  their  music  not  a  power  dangerous  and  destructive  to 
man,  but  rather  a  power  that  inspires  in  the  souls  that  go  from 
Hence  Thither,  and  wander  about  after  death,  a  love  for  things 
heavenly  and  divine  and  a  forgetfulness  of  things  mortal,  and 
thereby  holds  them  enchanted  by  singing.  Even  here/  he  goes  on 
to  say, 1  a  dim  murmur  of  that  music  reaches  us,  rousing  remi¬ 
niscence/ 

It  is  not  to  be  for  a  moment  supposed  that  Homer’s  Sirens  had 
really  any  such  mystical  content.  But,  given  that  they  have  the 
bird-form  of  souls,  that  they  *  know  all  things/  are  sweet  singers 
and  dwellers  in  Hades,  and  they  lie  ready  to  the  hand  of  the 
mystic.  Proclus3  in  his  commentary  on  the  Republic  says,  with 
perhaps  more  truth  than  he  is  conscious  of,  *  the  Sirens  are  a  kind 
of  souls  living  the  life  of  the  spirit/  His  interpretation  is  not 
merely  fanciful;  it  is  a  blend  of  primitive  tradition  with  mystical 
philosophy. 

The  Sirens  are  further  helped  to  their  high  station  on  the 
spheres  by  the  Orphic  belief  that  purified  souls  went  to  the  stars, 
nay  even  became  stars.  In  the  Peace  of  Aristophanes4  the  servant 
asks  Trygaeus, 

‘It  is  true  then,  what  they  say,  that  in  the  air 
A  man  becomes  a  star,  when  he  comes  to  die?* 

1  Plat.  Rep,  617  b.  2  Plut.  Symp.  ix.  14.  6. 

3  Procl.  ad  Plat.  Rep,  loo.  cit.  $vxal  rives  voepQs  £Q<rcu. 

4  Ar.  Pax ,  832.  Por  this  Orphic  doctrine  see  Rohde,  Psyche ,  n.  p.  4234, 
Dieterich,  Nekuia ,  pp.  104  ff. 
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To  the  poet  the  soul  is  a  bird  in  its  longing  to  be  free ; 

‘Could  I  take  me  to  some  cavern  for  mine  hiding, 

On  the  hill-tops,  where  the  sun  scarce  hath  trod, 

Or  a  cloud  make  the  place  of  mine  abiding, 

As  a  bird  among  the  bird-droves  of  GodV 

And  that  upward  flight  to  heavenly  places  is  as  the  flying  of 
a  Siren : 

‘With  golden  wings  begirt  my  body  flies, 

Sirens  have  lent*  me  their  swift  winged  feet, 

Upborne  to  uttermost  ether  I  shall  meet 
And  mix  with  heavenly  Zeus  beyond  the  skies2/ 

But,  though  Plato  and  the  poets  and  the  mystics  exalt  the 
Siren,  4  half-angel  and  half-bird/  to  cosmic  functions,  yet,  to  the 
popular  mind,  they  are  mainly  things,  if  not  wholly  evil,  yet 
fearful  and  to  be  shunned.  This  is  seen  in  the  myth  of  their 
contest  with  the  Muses8.  Here  they  are  the  spirits  of  forbidden 
intoxication;  as  such  on  vases  they  join  the  motley  crew  of 
Centaurs  and  Satyrs  who  revel  with  Dionysos.  They  stand,  it 
would  seem,  to  the  ancient  as  to  the  modem,  for  the  impulses  in 
life  as  yet  unmoralized,  imperious  longings,  ecstasies,  whether  of 
love  or  art  or  philosophy,  magical  voices  calling  to  a  man  from  his 
‘  Land  of  Heart’s  Desire  *  and  to  which  if  he  hearken  it  may  be  he 
will  return  home  no  more — voices  too,  which,  whether  a  man  sail 
by  or  stay  to  hearken,  still  sing  on. 

The  Siren  bird-woman  transformed  for  ever  by  the  genius  of 
Homer  into  the  sweet-voiced  demon  of  seduction  may  seem  re¬ 
mote  from  the  Ker  of  which  she  is  but  a  specialized  form.  A 
curious  design4  on  a  black-figured  cylix  in  the  Louvre  (fig.  40) 
shows  how  close  was  the  real  connection.  The  scene  is  a  banquet : 
five  men  are  reclining  on  couches,  two  of  them  separated  by  a 
huge  deinos ,  a  wine-vessel,  from  which  a  boy  has  drawn  wine  in  an 
oinochoe.  Over  two  of  the  men  are  hovering  winged  figures,  each 
holding  a  crown  and  a  spray ;  over  two  others  hover  bird- women, 
each  also  holding  a  crown  and  a  spray.  What  are  we  to  call  these 
ministrant  figures,  what  would  the  vase-painter  himself  have  called 
them  ?  Are  the  human  winged  figures  Love-gods,  are  the  bird- 
women  Sirens  ?  For  lack  of  context  it  is  hard  to  say  with  certainty. 

1  Eur.  Hipp.  732.  2  Eur.  frg.  911.  8  Myths  of  the  Odyssey ;  p.  166. 

4  bull .  de  Corr,  Hell,  1898,  p.  238,  fig.  6. 
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Thus  much  is  clear,  both  kinds  of  figures  are  favouring  genii 
of  the  feast,  and  for  our  purpose  this  is  all-important :  the  bird- 
women,  be  they  Sirens  or  not,  and  the  winged  human  figures,  be 
they  Love-gods  or  merely  Keres,  perform  the  same  function.  The 


Pig.  40. 

development  of  the  Love-god,  Eros,  from  the  Ker  will  be  discussed 
later  (Chap.  XII.) ;  for  the  present  it  is  best  to  regard  these  bird- 
women  and  winged  sprites  as  both  of  the  order  of  Keres,  as  yet 
unspecialized  in  function. 

The  Ker  as  Sphinx. 

Two  special  features  characterize  the  Sphinx:  she  was  a  Harpy 
carrying  off  men  to  destruction,  an  incarnate  plague ;  she  was  the 
soothsayer  with  the  evil  habit  of  asking  riddles  as  well  as  answering 
them.  Both  functions,  though  seemingly  alien,  were  characteristic 
of  underworld  bogeys ;  the  myth-making  mind  put  them  together 
and  wove  out  of  the  two  the  tale  of  the  unanswered  riddle  and  the 
consequent  deathly  pest. 

On  the  vase-painting  in  fig.  41  from  a  cylix1  in  the  Museo 
Gregoriano  of  the  Vatican,  we  have  a  charming  representation 
of  the  riddle-answering  Oedipus,  whose  name  is  written  Oidipodes , 

1  Mus.  Greg,  No.  186.  Hartwig,  Meisterschalen,  Taf.  lxxiii. 
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sitting  meditating  in  front  of  the  oracle.  The  Sphinx  on  her 
column  is  half  monument,  half  personality ;  she  is  a  very  human 
monster,  she  has  her  lion-body,  but  she  is  a  lovely  attentive 
maiden.  From  her  lips  come  the  letters  /ecu  rpt ,  which  may  mean 
and  three  or  and  three  (footed).  In  the  field  is  a  delicate 
decorative  spray,  which,  occurring  as  it  does  on  vases  with  a 
certain  individuality  of  drawing,  seems  to  be,  as  it  were,  the 
signature  of  a  particular  master1. 


Pig.  41. 


The  Sphinx  in  fig.  41  is  all  oracular,  but  occasionally,  on  vases 
of  the  same  date,  she  appears  in  her  other  function  as  the  f  man- 
snatching  Ker/  She  leaves  her  pedestal  and  carries  off  a  Theban 
youth.  The  5th  century  vase-painter  with  his  determined  euphe¬ 
mism,  even  when  he  depicts  her  carrying  off  her  prey,  makes  her 
do  it  with  a  certain  Attic  gentleness,  more  like  a  death-Siren  than 

1  Dr  Hartwig,  op.  cit .,  has  collected  and  discussed  these  vases  and  gives  to  the 
artist  the  name  ‘  Meister  mit  dem  Ranke.’ 
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a  Harpy.  Aeschylus1  in  the  Seven  against  Thebes  describes  her  as 
the  monster  she  is ;  the  Sphinx  on  the  shield  of  Parthenopaeus  is  a 
horrid  bogey,  the  'reproach  of  the  state/  'eater  of  raw-flesh/  with 
hungry  jaws,  bringing  ill-luck  to  him  who  bears  her  on  his  ensign. 

In  the  curious  vase-painting  in  fig.  42,  a  design  from  a  late 
Lower  Italy  krater2  in  the  museum  at  Naples,  the  Sphinx  is  wholly 


Fig.  42. 


oracular,  and  this  time  she  must  answer  the  riddle,  not  ask  it. 
The  Sphinx  is  seated  on  a  rocky  mound,  near  which  stands  erect 
a  snake.  The  snake  is  not,  I  think,  without  meaning ;  it  is  the 
oracular  beast  of  the  earth -oracle.  The  Silenus  who  has  come  to 
consult  the  oracle  holds  in  his  hand  a  bird.  The  scene  would  be 
hopelessly  enigmatic  but  for  one  of  the  fables  that  are  current 
under  the  name  of  Aesop8,  which  precisely  describes  the  situation. 
'  A  certain  bad  man  made  an  agreement  with  some  one  to  prove 
that  the  Delphic  oracle  was  false,  and  when  the  appointed  day 
came,  he  took  a  sparrow  in  his  hand  and  covered  it  with  his 
garment  and  came  to  the  sanctuary,  and  standing  in  front  of  the 
oracle,  asked  whether  the  thing  in  his  hand  was  alive  or  dead,  and 

1  Aesch.  Sept .  c.  Theb .  539. 

3  Heydemann,  Cat .  No.  2846.  Museo  Borbonico  xii.  9.  Discussed  and  explained 
by  Dr  Otto  Crusins,  Festschrift  fiir  Overbeck ,  p.  102.  Dr  Crusius  bolds  that  the 
snake  is  merely  a  ‘FuMgur.* 

3  Aesop.  Fab .  55. 
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he  meant  if  the  oracle  said  it  was  dead,  to  show  the  sparrow  alive, 
but  if  the  oracle  said  it  was  alive,  to  strangle  it  first  and  then 
show  it.  But  the  god  knew  his  wicked  plan,  and  said  to  him, 
"  Have  done,  for  it  depends  on  you  whether  what  you  hold  is  dead 
or  living.”  The  story  shows  plainly  that  the  divinity  is  not  lightly 
to  be  tempted/ 

The  story,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  vase-painting  it 
explains,  shows  clearly  another  thing.  The  Sphinx  was  mainly 
a  local  Theban  bogey,  but  she  became  the  symbol  of  oracular 
divinity.  At  Delphi  there  was  an  earth-oracle  guarded  by  a 
snake,  and  in  honour  of  that  earth-oracle  the  Naxians  upreared 
their  colossal  Sphinx 1  and  set  it  in  the  precinct  of  Gaia.  As  time 
went  on,  the  savage  c  man-snatching  *  aspect  of  the  Sphinx  faded, 
remembered  only  in  the  local  legend,  while  her  oracular  aspect 
grew ;  but  the  local  legend  is  here  as  always  the  more  instructive. 

The  next  representation  of  the  Sphinx  (fig.  43),  from  the  frag¬ 
ment  of  an  oinochoe  in  the 
Berlin  Museum8,  is  specially 
suggestive.  The  monster  is 
inscribed, not  with  the  name 
we  know  her  by,  *  Sphinx/ 
but  as  ‘  Kassmia/  the  Kad- 
mean  One,  the  bogey  of 
Kadmos.  Thebearded  mon¬ 
ster  with  wings  and  claws 
and  dog-like  head  has  lost 
her  orthodox  lion-body,  and 
lent  it  perhaps  to  Oedipus 
who  stands  in  front  of  her. 

The  scene  is  of  course  pure 
comedy,  %nd  shows  how 
near  to  the  Greek  mind 
were  the  horrible  and  the  grotesque,  the  thing  feared  and  the 
thing  scoffed  at.  The  Kassmia,  the  bogey  of  Kadmos,  may  have 
brought  her  lion-body  with  Kadmos  from  the  East,  but  the  sup¬ 
position,  though  very  possible,  is  not  necessary.  Cilhaeron  was 

1  Discovered  in  the  excavations  at  Delphi,  see  Homolle,  Fouillee  de  Delphes,  1902, 
T.  n.  pi.  xiv. 

9  Berlin,  Inv.  3186.  Jahrbuch  d.  Inst.  1801,  Anzeiger,  p.  119,  fig.  17. 
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traditionally  lion-haunted1.  The  Sphinx  may  have  borrowed  some 
of  her  traits  and  part  of  her  body  from  a  real  lion  haunting  a  real 
local  tomb. 

It  is  worth  noting  in  this  connection  that  Hesiod2  calls  the 
monster  not  Sphinx  but  Phix : 

‘By  stress  of  Orthios,  she,  Echidna,  bare 
Disastrous  Phix,  a  bane  to  Kadmos’  folk.* 

The  scholiast  remarks  that  ‘  Mount  Phikion  where  she  dwelt 
was  called  after  her/  but  the  reverse  is  probably  true.  Phix  was 
the  local  bogey  of  Phikion.  The  rocky  mountain  which  rises  to 
the  S.-E.  corner  of  Lake  Copais  is  still  locally  known  as  Phaga3. 
By  a  slight  and  easy  modification  Phix  became  Sphix  or  Sphinx, 
the  *  throttler/  an  excellent  name  for  a  destructive  bogey. 

The  last  representation  of  the  Sphinx,  in  fig.  44,  brings  us  to 
her  characteristic  as  tomb-haunter.  The  design  is  from  a  krater4 


in  the  Vagnonville  Collection  of  the  Museo  Greco  Etrusco  at 
Florence.  The  Sphinx  is  seated  on  a  tomb-mound  7?}?) 

of  the  regular  sepulchral  type.  That  the  mound  is  sepulchral 
is  certain  from  the  artificial  stone  basis  pierced  with  holes5  on 
which  it  stands.  Two  lawless  Satyrs  attack  the  mound  with 


1  P.  1. 41.  4. 

2  Hes.  Theog.  326  and  Scut.  Her.  33,  and  see  Plat.  Crat .  414  d. 

8  Dr  Frazer  ad  P.  ix.  26.  2. 

4  Milani,  Museo  Topograjico,  p.  69.  4  Delphika,’  J.H.S.  1899,  p.  235. 

5  The  purpose  of  these  holes,  which  occur  frequently  in  representations  of  tomb- 
mounds  on  Athenian  lekythoi,  is  not,  so  far  as  I  know,  made  out. 
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picks.  The  Sphinx  is  a  tomb-haunting  bogey,  a  Ker,  but  ulti¬ 
mately  she  fades  into  a  decorative  tomb  monument,  with  always 
perhaps  some  prophylactic  intent  In  this,  as  in  her  mantic 
aspect,  she  is  own  cousin  to  the  Ker-Siren,  but  with  the  Sphinx 
the  mantic  side  predominates.  The  Sphinx,  unlike  the  Siren, 
never  developed  into  a  trinity,  though  when  she  became  decorative 
she  is  doubled  for  heraldic  purposes. 

It  is  time  to  resume  the  various  shifting  notions  that  cluster 
round  the  term  Ker,  perhaps  the  most  untranslateable  of  all 
Greek  words.  Ghost,  bacillus,  disease,  death-angel,  death-fate,  fate, 
bogey,  magician  have  all  gone  to  the  making  of  it.  So  shifting 
and  various  is  the  notion  that  it  is  hard  to  say  what  is  primary, 
what  developed,  but  deep  down  in  the  lowest  stratum  lie  the  two 
kindred  conceptions  of  ghost  and  bacillus.  It  is  only  by  a  severe 
effort  of  the  imagination  that  we  can  think  ourselves  back  into  an 
adequate  mental  confusion  to  realize  all  the  connotations  of  Ker. 

When  the  lexicographers  came  to  define  the  word  they  had 
no  easy  task.  Their  struggles — they  are  honest  men,  if  not  too 
intelligent — are  instructive.  Happily  they  make  no  attempt  at 
real  formulation,  but  jot  things  down  as  they  come.  Hesychius, 
after  his  preliminary  statement  ‘/crjp  (neuter,  with  circumflex  accent) 
the  soul,  (oxytone,  feminine)  death-bringing  fate,  death/  gives  us 
suggestive  particulars:  axaffapaia <?,  p okvapara,  /3\a/9a9, 

where  we  see  the  unclean  bacilli;  tajpov •  \e7rr0y  votrypov,  which 
reminds  us  of  the  evil  skinny  Ker* of  the  vase-painting  (fig.  16) ; 
KTjpiovaOat*  eW\??TT€(70at,  where  the  bogey  Ker  is  manifest; 
KnfipKodrjvat'  viro  aKoroStvov  <j>0fjvat}  where  the  whirlwind  seems 
indicated,  though  it  may  be  the  dizziness  of  death.  Kerukainae 
were  the  female  correlatives  of  Kerykes,  "women  whose  business 
it  was  to  collect  things  polluted  '  and  carry  them  off  to  the  sea1 2. 
Most  curious  and  primitive  of  all,  we  are  told3  that  itself 

means  not  only  messengers,  ministers,  a  priestly  race  descended 
from  Hermes,  but 4  they  call  the  insects  that  impregnate  the  wild 
fig  /ctfpvfcas.9  Here  are  bacilli  indeed,  but  for  life  not  for  death. 

1  Snidas  s.V.  teal  KrjpvKatvas  £k&>ovv  *A \e£at>8pu$  ywaticas ,  arrives  e Is  ras  at/Xas 
irapiovacu  koL  ras  avvoinias  4<j>  $re  avvayelpeiv  ra  fxidfffxara  ical  dirotp^ptiv  els  6a Xaaaav 
airep  £k&\ovv  <pv\ataa . 

2  Heeych.  s.v.  xal  robs  eputafopras  rovs  iplvovs  Kypvftas  \tyovcrt. 
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The  Ker  as  Erinys. 

It  has  been  already  indicated  that  a  Ker  is  sometimes  an 
avenger,  but  this  aspect  of  the  word  has  been  advisedly  reserved 
because  it  takes  us  straight  to  the  idea  of  the  Erinys. 

Pausanias1,  apropos  of  the  grave  of  Koroibos  at  Megara,  tells 
us  a  story  in  which  a  Ker  figures  plainly  as  an  Erinys,  with  a  touch 
of  the  Sphinx  and  of  the  death-Siren.  Psamathe,  daughter  of 
Krotopos,  King  of  Argos,  had  a  child  by  Apollo,  which,  fearing 
her  father  s  anger,  she  exposed.  The  child  was  found  and  killed 
by  the -sheep-dogs  of  Krotopos.  Apollo  sent  Poine  (Penalty  or 
Vengeance)  on  the  city  of  the  Argives.  Poine,  they  say,  snatched 
children  from  their  mothers  until  Koroibos,  to  please  the  Argives, 
slew  her.  After  he  had  slain  her,  there  came  a  second  pestilence 
upon  them  and  lasted  on.  Koroibos  had  to  go  to  Delphi  to  expiate 
his  sin ;  he  was  ordered  to  build  a  temple  of  Apollo  wherever  the 
tripod  he  brought  from  Delphi  should  fall.  He  built  of  course  the 
town  of  Tripodisci.  The  grave  of  Koroibos  at  Megara  was  sur¬ 
mounted  by  the  most  ancient  Greek  stone  images  Pausanias 
had  ever  seen,  a  figure  of  Koroibos  slaying  Poine.  There  were 
elegiac  verses  carved  on  it  recounting  the  tale  of  Psamathe  and 
Koroibos.  Now  Pausanias  mentions  no  Ker,  only  Poine ;  but  the 
Anthologists2  have  preserved  for  us  verses  which,  if  not  actually 
those  carved  on  the  grave,  at  all  events  refer  to  it,  and  in  them 
occur  the  notable  words : 

‘I  am  the  Ker,  slain  by  Koroibos,  I  dwell  on  his  tomb, 

Here  at  my  feet,  on  account  of  the  tripod,  he  lies  for  his  doom., 

Poine  is  clearly  the  avenging  ghost  of  the  child  of  Psamathe 
causing  a  pest  which  snatched  babes  from  their  mothers,  and  Poine 
the  ghost-pest  is  a  Ker  and  practically  a  Ker-Erinys. 

The  simple  truth  emerges  so  clearly  as  to  be  almost  self- 
evident,  yet  is  constantly  ignored,  that  primarily  the  Keres-Erinyes 
are  just  what  the  words  say,  the  4  Keres  Angry-ones/  There  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  truth  of  what  Pausanias3  tells  us,  that  the 

1  P.  i.  43. 7. 

2  Anthol,  Pal .  vii.  154 

E tfil  Si  K%>  rvfxpovxos,  6  Si  Kreluas  fie  K6poifios 
Karat  5’  <5Sf  vir'  ifiois  tt o<r<rl  Stci  rpivoSa. 

3  P.  VIII.  25.  4  on  r<p  6 v flip  xpqaflat  KaXoutrtj'  ipivtieiv  ol  ’Apfcdfes. 
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Arcadians  and,  with  the  Arcadians,  probably  the  rest  of  the  primi¬ 
tive  Greeks,  called 4  being  in  a  rage '  ipivveiv.  Demeter  at  Thelpusa 
had  two  surnames  and  even  two  statues.  When  she  was  wroth 
they  called  her  Erinys 1  on  account  of  her  wrath,  when  she  relented 
and  bathed  they  called  her  Lousia .  Pausanias  gives  as  literary 
authority  for  the  surname  Erinys,  Antimachus  who  wrote  (4th 
cent.  B.c.)  of  the  expedition  of  the  Argives  against  Thebes.* 

The  Erinyes,  on  this  showing,  are  one  form  of  the  countless  host 
of  divine  beings  whose  names  are  simply  adjectival  epithets,  not 
names  proper.  Such  others  are  the  Eumenides  the  Kindly  Ones, 
the  Potniae  the  Awful  Ones,  the  Maniae  the  Madnesses,  the 
Praxidikae  the  Vengeful  Ones.  With  a  certain  delicate  shyness, 
founded  possibly  on  a  very  practical  fear,  primitive  man  will  not 
address  his  gods  by  a  personal  name ;  he  decently  shrouds  them 
in  class  epithets.  There  are  people  living  now,  Celts  for  the  most 
part,  who  shrink  from  the  personal  attack  of  a  proper  name,  and 
call  their  friends,  in  true  primitive  fashion,  the  Old  One,  the  Kind 
One,  the  Blackest  One,  and  the  like. 

It  is  apparent  that,  given  these  adjectival  names,  the  gods  are 
as  many  as  the  moods  of  the  worshipper,  i.e.  as  his  thoughts  about 
his  gods.  If  he  is  kind,  they  are  Kindly  Ones ;  when  he  feels  venge¬ 
ful,  they  are  Vengeful  Ones. 

The  question  arises,  why  did  the  angry  aspect  of  the  Keres, 
i.e.  the  Erinyes,  attain  to  a  development  ’so  paramount,  so  self- 
sufficing,  that  already  in  Homer  they  are  distinct  from  the  Keres, 
with  functions,  if  not  forms,  clearly  defined,  beyond  possibility  of 
confusion.  It  is  precisely  these  functions  that  have  defined  them. 
A  Ker,  as  has  been  seen,  is  for  good  and  for  evil,  is  active  for 
plants,  for  animals,  as  for  men  :  a  Ker  when  angry  is  Erinys :  a  Ker 
is  never  so  angry  as  when  he  has  been  killed.  The  idea  of  Erinys 
as  distinct  from  Ker  is  developed  out  of  a  human  relation  intensely 
felt.  The  Erinys  primarily  is  the  Ker  of  a  human  being  un¬ 
righteously  slain.  Erinys  is  not  death ;  it  is  the  outraged  soui 
of  the  dead  man  crying  for  vengeance ;  it  is  the  Ker  as  Poine. 
In  discussing  the  Keres  it  has  been  abundantly  shown  that  ghost 

1  The  explanation  of  Erinyes  as  ‘angry  ones’  is  confirmed  by  modern  philology^ 
F.  Froehde,  Bezzenberger.  Beitrage ,  xx.  p.  188,  derives  the  word  Erinys  from. 
i-pvff-post  Lith.  rustas,  angry. 
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is  a  word  too  narrow:  Keres  denote  a  wider  animism.  With 
Erinys  the  case  is  otherwise:  the  Erinyes  are  primarily  human 
ghosts,  but  all  human  ghosts  are  not  Erinyes,  only  those  ghosts 
that  are  angry,  and  that  for  a  special  reason,  usually  because  they 
have  been  murdered.  Other  cases  of  angry  ghosts  are  covered 
by  the  black  Ker.  It  is  the  vengeful  inhumanity  of  the  Erinyes, 
arising  as  it  does  from  their  humanity,  which  marks  them  out 
from  the  Keres. 

That  the  Erinyes  are  primarily  the  vengeful  souls  of  murdered 
men  can  and  will  in  the  sequel  be  plainly  shown,  but  it  would  be  idle 
to  deny  that  already  in  Homer  they  have  passed  out  of  this  stage 
and  are  personified  almost  beyond  recognition.  They  are  no  longer 
souls;  they  are  the  avengers  of  souls.  Thus  in  Homer,  in  the 
prayer  of  Althaea,  Erinys1,  though  summoned  to  avenge  the 
death  of  Althaeas  brethren,  is  clearly  not  the  ghost  of  either  of 
them ;  she  is  one,  they  are  two ;  she  is  female,  they  are  male. 
Althaea  prays: 

‘And  her  the  Erinys  blood-haunting2 
Heard  out  of  Erebos*  depths,  she  of  the  soul  without  pity.’ 

There  is  nothing  that  so  speedily  blurs  and  effaces  the  real 
origin  of  things  as  this  insistent  Greek  habit  of  impersonation. 
We  were  able  to  track  the  Keres  back  to  something  like  their 
origin  just  because  they  never  really  got  personified.  In  this 
respect  poets  are  the  worst  of  mythological  offenders.  By  their 
intense  realization  they  lose  all  touch  with  the  confusions  of 
actuality.  The  Erinyes  summoned  by  Althaea  were  really  ghosts 
of  the  murdered  brothers,  but  Homer  separates  them  off  into 
avengers. 

1  II.  IX.  571  T7)S  5*  7}6pO<pOtTlS  ’E pivvt 

£k\v€V  4%  ’Ep4(3e<r<j>w  ajietXtxov  T)Top  txovaa. 

2  On  the  epithet  yepocpotris  ‘blood-haunting,’  usually  translated  ‘walking  in  dark¬ 
ness,’  Roscher  (Myth.  Lex.  s.v.)  has  based  a  whole  mistaken  theory  of  the  nature  of 
the  Erinyes  as  ‘storm-clouds.’  The  Townley  scholion  (ad  loc.)  offers  an  alternative 
reading  of  the  epithet  more  consonant  with  the  nature  of  the  Erinys :  ot  St  etapoircms, 
eytcetptvov  tov  dap  oircp  4aH  /card  XaXapuvlovs  alfia.  On  this  showing  the  Erinyes 
would  be  not  those  who  ‘  walked  in  darkness  ’  but  those  who  sucked  the  blood,  a 
view  certainly  consonant  with  the  picture  of  the  Erinyes  presented  by  Aeschylus : 
a7rd  fuH'ros  f>o<pdv  ipvBpbv  4k  fxeXiuv  i r4\avop  (Eum.  264).  The  termination  -Trams 
instead  of  -^oms  gives  of  course  a  simple  and  satisfactory  meaning  j  but,  accepting 
i)epo-  as  representing  the  Cyprian  form  dap  *  blood,’  it  is  perhaps  possible  to  retain 
- <f>oiTis  and  explain  the  epithet  as  <  blood-haunting.’  Another  alternative  is  suggested 
by  Fick,  i.e.  that  the  primitive  lorm  is  Tjapo-Trwm  *  blutrachend,’  rroins  being  akin 
to  ttoivt),  cf.  ApoUo  Poitios  (see  A.  Fick,  1  (iotternamen,’  in  Bezzenberger.  Beitrdge, 
xx.  p.  179). 
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In  other  Homeric  Erinyes  there  is  often  not  even  a  fond  of 
possible  ghosts.  Phoenix  transgresses  against  his  father  Amyntor1 
and  Amyntor  for  his  unnatural  offence  invokes  against  him  the 
*  hateful  Erinyes  * :  they  are  no  ancestral  ghosts,  they  are  merely 
avengers  of  the  moral  law,  vaguer  equivalents  of  4  Underworld 
Zeus  and  dread  Persephone.*  Ares3  offends  his  mother  Aphrodite, 
who  is  certainly  not  dead  and  has  no  ghost,  and  the  wounds 
inflicted  on  him  by  Athene  appease  the  4  Erinys  of  his  mother/ 
In  a  word,  in  Homer,  as  has  frequently  been  pointed  out,  the 
Erinyes  are  avengers  of  offences  against  blood-relations  on  the 
mothers  and  father’s  side,  of  all  offences  against  moral,  and  finally 
even  natural  law. 

The  familiar  case  of  Xanthus,  the  horse  of  Achilles8,  marks  the 
furthest  pole  of  complete  abstraction.  Xanthus  warns  Achilles 
that,  for  all  their  fleetness,  his  horses  bear  him  to  his  death,  and 

‘When  he  thus  had  spoken 
The  Erinyes  stayed  his  voice.* 

The  intervention  of  the  Erinyes  here  is  usually  explained  by  a 
reference  to  the  saying  of  Heracleitus4  that  4  the  sun  could  not  go 
out  of  his  course  without  the  Erinyes,  ministers  of  justice,  finding 
him  out/  I  doubt  if  the  philosophy  of  Heracleitus  supplies  the  true 
explanation.  The  horse  speaks  as  the  mouthpiece  of  the  fates,  the 
Erinyes ;  they  tell  of  what  fate  (t fxotpd )  will  accomplish ;  nay  more, 
as  fates  they,  reluctant  but  obedient,  carry  him  to  his  death. 
When  Xanthus  has  uttered  the  mandate  of  fate,  the  Fates  close 
his  mouth,  not  because  he  transgresses  their  law,  but  because  he 
has  uttered  it  to  the  full. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  view  stated  by  Heracleitus  is  of  capital 
importance.  It  shows  that  to  a  philosopher  writing  at  the  end  of 
the  6th  century  B.c.  the  Erinyes  were  embodiments  of  law,  ministers 
of  Justice.  Of  course  a  philosopher  is  as  little  to  be  taken  as 
reflecting  popular  faith  as  a  poet,  indeed  far  less;  but  even  a 
philosopher  cannot,  save  on  pain  of  becoming  unintelligible,  use 
words  apart  from  popular  associations.  Heracleitus  was  indeed 
drunk  with  the  thought  of  law,  of  Fate,  of  unchanging  4  moral 

1  II.  IX.  454.  2  II.  XXI.  412. 

3  II.  xix.  418  tbs  a pa  <puvy<ravros  iptvves  foxe&ov  avdfy. 

4  Plufc.  de  Ex.  11  tJXios  yap  oi>x  farepj8iJ<rer<u  fiirpa  {(pyalv  6  H pdicXeiros)  €l  8£  pi] 
*Epivm 5«  fuv,  Alleys  imKovpot,  £$evp-f}<rov<nv. 
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retribution/  with  the  eternal  sequence  of  his  endless  flux ;  his 
Erinyes  are  cosmic  beyond  the  imagination  of  Homer,  but  still  the 
fact  remains  that  he  uses  them  as  embodiments  of  the  vengeance 
that  attends  transgression.  By  his  time  they  are  not  Keres,  not 
souls,  still  less  bacilli,  not  even  avengers  of  tribal  blood,  but  in  the 
widest  sense  ministers  of  Justice1  (At/ci??  iTritcovpoi). 


The  Erinyes  of  Aeschylus, 

Heracleitus  has  pushed  abstraction  to  its  highest  pitch.  When 
we  come  to  Aeschylus  we  find,  as  would  be  expected,  a  conception 
of  the  Erinyes  that  is  at  once  narrower  and  more  vitalized,  more 
objective,  more  primitive.  In  the  Septem 2 3  the  conception  is 
narrower,  more  primitive  than  in  Homer;  the  Erinys  is  in  fact 
an  angry  ghost.  This  is  stated  with  the  utmost  precision. 

‘Alas,  thou  Fate— grievous,  dire  to  be  borne, 

And  Oedipus’  holy  Shade, 

Black  Erinys,  verily,  mighty  art  thou/ 

chant  the  chorus  again  and  again.  Fate  is  close  at  hand  and 
nigh  akin,  but  the  real  identity  and  apposition  is  between  the 
shade,  the  ghost  of  Oedipus,  and  the  black  Erinys. 

Here  and  in  the  Prometheus  Bound 8  Aeschylus  is  fully 
conscious  that  it  is  the  actual  ghost,  not  a  mere  abstract  venge¬ 
ance  that  haunts  and  pursues.  Io  is  stung  by  the  oestrus4 * * * 
because  she  is  a  cow-maiden,  but  the  real  terror  that  maddens 
her  is  that  most  terrifying  of  all  ancient  ghosts,  the  phantom  of 
earth-born  Argus. 

‘Woe,  Woe! 

Again  the  gadfly  stings  me  as  I  go. 

The  earth-born  neatherd  Argos  hundred-eyed, 

Earth,  wilt  thou  never  hide  ? 

1  The  conception  of  Dike  was  largely  due  to  Orphic  influence,  see  p.  506. 

*  v .  988 

lw  pot  pa  fiapvdfrretpa  ftoyeph 

v trivia  r’  OISIttov  c 

fU\aw'  JEptvvs,  rj  fieyavdevfy  rt s  et. 

3  Aesch.  Prom.  Vinct.  566. 

4  The  gadfly  is  purely  incidental  to  Io  in  her  primitive  form  as  cow.  Oistros 

is  an  incarnation  of  the  distraction  caused  by  the  ghost.  On  a  vase-painting 

representing  the  slaying  of  her  children  by  Medea,  Oistros  (inscribed)  is  represented 

as  a  figure  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  snakes,  and  near  at  hand  is  *  the  ghost  of  Aietes  * 

(inscribed)  who  sent  it.  {Arch.  Zeit .  1847,  T.  8.) 
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0  horror!  he  is  coining,  coming  nigh, 

Dead,  with  his  wandering  eye. 

Uprising  from  the  dead 
He  drives  me  famished 
Along  the  shingled  main, 

His  phantom  pipe  drones  with  a  sleepy  strain. 

Ye  gods,  what  have  I  done  to  cry  in  vain, 

Fainting  and  frenzied  with  sting-driven  pain?1 

But  when  we  come  to  the  Oresteia,  the  Erinyes  are  envisaged 
from  a  different  angle.  The  shift  is  due  partly  to  the  data  of  the 
plot,  the  primitive  saga  out  of  which  it  is  constructed,  partly  to 
a  definite  moral  purpose  in  the  mind  of  the  tragedian. 

The  primitive  material  of  the  trilogy  was  the  story  of  the 
house  of  Atreus  in  which  the  motive  is  the  hlood-curse  working 
from  generation  to  generation,  working  within  the  narrow  limits 
of  one  family  and  culminating  in  the  Erinys  of  a  slain  mother. 
At  the  back  of  the  Orestes  and  Clytaemnestra  story  lay  the 
primaeval  thought  so  clearly  expressed  by  Plato  in  the  Laws1. 
'If  a  man/  says  the  Athenian,  'kill  a  freeman  even  unintention¬ 
ally,  let  him  undergo  certain  purifications,  but  let  him  not  dis¬ 
regard  a  certain  ancient  tale  of  bygone  days  as  follows  :  “  He  who 
has  died  by  a  violent  death,  if  he  has  lived  the  life  of  a  freeman, 
when  he  is  newly  dead,  is  angry  with  the  doer  of  the  deed,  and 
being  himself  full  of  fear  and  panic  on  account  of  the  violence  he 
has  suffered  and  seeing  his  murderer  going  about  in  his  accustomed 
haunts,  he  feels  terror,  and  being  himself  disordered2  communicates 
the  same  feeling  with  all  possible  force,  aided  by  recollection,  to 
the  guilty  man — both  to  himself  and  to  his  deeds.”*  Here  the  actual 
ghost  is  the  direct  source  of  the  disorder  and  works  like  a  sort 
of  bacillus  of  madness.  It  is  not  the  guilty  conscience  of  the 
murderer,  but  a  sort  of  onset  of  the  consciousness  of  the  murdered. 

1  Plat.  Legg .  ix.  805. 

2  Mr  F.  M.  Cornford  draws  my  attention  to  a  similar  and  even  cruder  English 
superstition.  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  in  his  Observations  on  the  Religio  Medici  (5th  ed. 
p.  128),  maintains  as  against  Sir  Thomas  Browne  who  says  that  apparitions  are 
devils,  that  those  that  appear  in  cemeteries  and  charnel-houses  are  the  souls  of  the 
dead  which  have  ‘abyas  and  a  languishing  ’  towards  their  bodies,  and  that  the  body 
of  a  murdered  man  bleeds  when  the  murderer  approaches  (‘which  is  frequently  seen 
in  England’)  because  the  soul,  desiring  revenge,  and  being  unable  to  speak,  ‘must 
endeavour  to  cause  a  motion  in  the  subtilest  or  most  fluid  parts  (and  consequently 
the  most  moveable  ones)  of  it.  This  can  be  nothing  but  the  blood,  which  then  being 
violently  moved,  must  needs  gush  out  at  those  places  where  it  findeth  issues.’ 
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Its  action  is  local,  and  hence  the  injunction  that  the  murderer 
must  leave  the  land.  How  fully  Aeschylus  was  conscious  of  this 
almost  physical  aspect  of  crime  as  the  action  of  the  disordered 
ghost  on  the  living  comes  out  with  terrible  vividness  in  the 
Choephori1: 

‘The  black  bolt  from  below  comes  from  the  slain 
Of  kin  who  cry  for  vengeance,  and  from  them 
Madness  and  empty  terror  in  the  night 
Comes  haunting,  troubling.’ 

It  is  *  the  slain  Of  kin  *  who  cries  for  vengeance.  As  Pausanias2 
says  of  the  same  house,  ‘the  pollution  of  Pelops  and  the  avenging 
ghost  of  Myrtilos  dogged  their  steps/  ‘Fate/  says  Polybius3, 
‘placed  by  his  (Philip’s)  side  Erinyes  and  Poinae  and  Pointers-to- 
Vengeance  ( TTpotrrpoTraiovs ?)/  Here  clearly  all  the  words  are 
synonymous.  Apollo  threatens  the  slayer  of  his  mother  with 

‘Yet  other  onsets  of  Erinys  sent 
Of  kindred  blood  the  dire  accomplishment, 

Visible  visions  that  he  needs  must  mark, 

Aye,  though  he  twitch  his  eyebrows  in  the  dark4/ 

To  cause  these  *  onsets/  these  7 TpoafioXai,  or,  as  they  are  some¬ 
times  called,  €<f>oSott  was,  Hippocrates5  tells  us,  one  of  the  regular 
functions  of  dead  men. 

Behind  the  notion  of  these  accesses  of  fright,  these  nocturnal 
apparitions  caused  by  ghosts,  there  is  in  the  mind  of  Aeschylus  the 
still  more  primitive  notion  that  the  shed  blood  not  only  ‘  brings 
these  apparitions  to  effect/  but  is  itself  a  source  of  physical  infection. 
Here  we  seem  to  get  down  to  a  stratum  of  thought  perhaps  even 
more  primitive  than  that  of  the  bacillus-like  Keres.  The  Chorus 
in  the  Choephori  sings6 : 

‘  Earth  that  feeds  him  hath  drunk  of  the  gore, 

Blood  calling  for  vengeance  flows  never  more, 

But  stiffens,  and  pierces  its  way 

Through  the  murderer,  breeding  diseases  that  none  may  allay/ 

1  Aeseh.  Choeph.  285. 

a  P.  n.  18.  2  to  fxla&tia  to  Tl^Xoiros  teal  6  Mt/priAov  tt poarpSiratos  7}Ko\ov8vae. 

3  xsin.  10.  2. 

4  Choeph.  282.  In  the  interpretation  of  this  passage  I  follow  Dr  Verrall 

Choephori ,  ad  v.  286.  ’ 

6  Hippocr.  ire  pi  Upijs  votjtrov,  p.  123,  20  Sirova  8t  detpara  i>vkt6s  iraplvTarat  Kal 
06/3ot  Kai  irap&votai  Kal  dvairijd^ae^  etc  K\wijs  'B/cdr^s  0a<r iv  chat  hrtBovMs  Kal  vototor 

6  Aeseh.  Choeph .  64.  The  same  idea  comes  out  in  the  Electro,  of  Euripides 
(v.  318). 
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The  blood  poisons  the  earth,  and  thereby  poisons  the  murderer 
fed  by  earth.  As  Dr  Verrall  (ad  loc.)  points  out,  it  is  the  old 
doctrine  of  the  sentence  of  Cain,  ‘  And  now  art  thou  cursed  from 
the  earth,  which  hath  opened  her  mouth  to  receive  thy  brothers 
blood  from  thy  hand ;  when  thou  tillest  the  ground,  it  shall  not 
henceforth  yield  unto  thee  her  strength/ 

In  the  crudest  and  most  practical  form,  this  notion  of  the 
physical  infection  of  the  earth  comes  out  in  the  story  of  Alcmaeon. 
Pausanias1  tells  us  that  when  Alcmaeon  had  slain  his  mother 
Eriphyle,  he  came  to  Psophis  in  Arcadia,  but  there  his  disease 
nowise  abated.  He  then  went  to  Delphi,  and  the  Pythia  taught 
him  that  the  only  land  where  the  avenger  of  Eriphyle  could  not 
dog  him  was  the  newest  land  which  the  sea  had  laid  bare  subse¬ 
quently  to  the  pollution  of  his  mother’s  blood,  and  he  found  out 
the  deposit  of  the  river  Acbelous  and  dwelt  there.  There,  by  the 
new  and  unpolluted  land  he  might  be  nourished  and  live.  Apollo- 
dorus9  misses  the  point:  he  brings  Alcmaeon  to  Thesprotia  and 
purifies  him,  but  by  the  waters  of  Achelous. 

The  case  of  Alcmaeon  does  not  stand  alone.  It  has  a  curious 
parallel  in  the  fate  that  befell  Bellerophon,  a  fate  that,  I  think, 
has  not  hitherto  been  rightly  understood. 

In  Homer8  the  end  of  Bellerophon  is  mysterious.  After  the 
episode  with  Sthenoboea,  he  goes  to  Lycia,  is  royally  entertained, 
marries  the  king’s  daughter,  rules  over  a  fair  domain,  begets  three 
goodly  children,  and  then,  suddenly,  without  warning,  without 
manifest  cause,  he  comes  to  be 

‘Hated  of  all  the  gods.  And  in  the  AleYan  plain  apart 

He  strayed,  shunning  men’s  foot-prints,  consuming  his  own  heart.’ 

Homer,  with  a  poet’s  instinct  for  the  romantic  and  mysterious, 
asks  no  questions ;  Pindar4  with  his  Olympian  prejudice  savr  in 
the  downfall  of  Bellerophon  the  proper  meed  of  ‘insolence/ 
Bellerophon’s  heart  was  ‘  aflutter  for  things  far-off,’  he  had  vainly 
longed  for 

‘The  converse  of  high  Zeus.* 

1  P  vin.  24.  8  and  9  /cal  avrbv  i)  HvBla  dlddatcei  tov  d\daropa  is  ra&njv 

ol  fubvTjv  x^Pav  cwaKo\ov$ij<retv  ijns  i<rrl  vcon-dry,  Kal  ij  dd\a<r<ra  tov  firjTpyov 
fudefxaros  dvi<prfvev  tierrtpov  avTi]v.  Kal  6  fiiv  ii-evpuv  tov  ’A x^tpov  rijv  irpbaxufrtv 
ivravOa  awcijae. 

s  ApoUod.  in.  7.  5.  8  II.  vi.  200.  4  Pind.  Isth.  v.  66. 
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But  the  mythographers  knew  the  real  reason  of  the  madness 
and  the  wandering,  knew  of  the  old  sin  against  the  old  order. 
Apollodorus1  says :  c  Bellerophon,  son  of  Glaukos,  son  of  Sisyphos, 
having  slain  unwittingly  his  brother  Deliades,  or,  as  some  say. 
Peiren,  and  others  Alkimenes,  came  to  Proetus  and  was  purified/ 
On  Bellerophon  lay  the  taboo  of  blood  guilt.  He  came  to  Proetus, 
but,  the  sequel  shows,  was  not  purified.  In  those  old  days  he 
could  not  be.  Proetus  sent  him  on  to  the  king  of  Lycia,  and  the 
king  of  Lycia  drove  him  yet  further  to  the  only  land  where  he 
could  dwell,  the  Aleian  or  Cilician  plain2.  This  Aleian  plain  was, 
like  the  mouth  of  the  Achelotis,  new  land ,  an  alluvial  deposit 
slowly  recovered  from  the  sea,  ultimately  in  Strabo’s  time  most 
fertile,  but  in  Bellerophon’s  days  a  desolate  salt-marsh.  The 
madness  of  Bellerophon — for  in  Homer  he  is  obviously  mad — is 
the  madness  of  Orestes,  of  the  man  blood-stained,  Erinys-haunted ; 
but  the  story  of  Bellerophon,  like  that  of  Alcmaeon,  looks  back  to 
days  even  before  the  Erinys  was  formulated  as  a  personality,  to 
days  when  Earth  herself  was  polluted,  poisoned  by  shed  blood. 

Aeschylus  then  in  the  Oresteia  is  dealing  with  a  primitive  story 
and  realizes  to  the  uttermost  its  primaeval  savagery.  But  he  has 
chosen  it  for  a  moral  purpose,  nay  more,  when  he  comes  to  the 
Eumenides,  with  an  actual  topical  intent.  He  desires  first  and 
foremost  by  the  reconciliation  of  old  and  new  to  justify  the  ways 
of  God  to  men,  and  next  to  show  that  in  his  own  Athenian  law- 
court  of  the  Areopagus,  those  ways  find  their  fullest  practical 
human  expression.  That  court,  he  somehow  contrived  to  believe, 
or  at  least  saw  fit  to  assert,  was  founded  on  a  fact  of  tremendous 
moral  significance,  the  conversion  of  the  Erinyes  into  Semnae. 
The  conception  of  the  Erinyes  comes  to  Aeschylus  from  Homer 
almost  full-fledged ;  his  mythological  data,  unlike  his  plots,  were 
*  slices  from  the  great  feasts  of  Homer/  and  this  in  a  very  strict 
sense,  for,  owing  no  doubt  partly  to  the  primitive  legend  selected, 
he  has  had  to  narrow  somewhat  the  Homeric  conception  of  the 
Erinyes  and  make  of  them  not  avengers  in  general,  but  avengers 
of  tribal  blood.  Moreover  he  has  emphasized  their  legal  character. 

1  Apollod.  ii.  2.  3. 

2  For  this  information  as  to  the  character  of  the  Aleian  plain,  which  suggested 
the  view  in  the  text,  I  aui  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Prof.  Ramsay. 
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It  is  noteworthy  that  when  Athene  formally  asks  the  Erinyes  who 
and  what  they  are1,  their  answer  is  not ‘  Erinyes '  but 
‘Curses  our  name  in  haunts  below  the  earth.’ 

And  when  Athene  further  asks  their  function  and  prerogatives 
( rtfxaL )  the  answer  is: 

‘Man-slaying  men  we  drive  from  out  their  homes2.’ 

The  essence  of  primitive  law  resided,  as  has  already  (p.  142) 
been  seen,  in  the  curse,  the  imprecation.  Here  the  idea  is  not 
that  of  a  cosmic  Fate  but  of  a  definite  and  tangible  curse,  the 
curse  of  blood-guilt.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  doubt  that  in 
emphasizing  the  curse  aspect  of  the  Erinyes,  Aeschylus  had  in 
his  mind  some  floating  reminiscence  of  a  traditional  connection 
between  the  Arae  and  the  Areopagus.  He  is  going  to  make  the 
Erinyes  turn  into  Semnae,  the  local  Athenian  goddesses  invoked 
upon  the  Areopagus :  the  conception  of  the  Erinyes  as  Arae  makes 
as  it  were  a  convenient  bridge.  The  notion  of  the  Erinyes  as 
goddesses  of  Cursing  is  of  course  definitely  present  in  Homer,  but 
it  is  the  notion  of  the  curse  of  the  broken  oath  rather  than  the 
curse  of  blood-guilt.  In  the  great  oath  of  Agamemnon8  he,  as 
became  an  Achaean,  prays  first  to  Zeus,  but  also  to  Earth  and  to 
the  Sun  and  to  the  Erinyes  who 

‘Beneath  the  earth 

Take  vengeance  upon  mortals,  whosoe’er 
Forswears  himself.’ 

Hesiod4,  borrowing  from  Melampus,  tells  us  that 

‘On  the  fifth  day,  they  say,  the  Erinyes  tend 
Oath  at  his  birth  whom  Erie  bore,  a  woe 
To  any  mortal  who  forswears  himself.’ 

Aeschylus  narrows  the  Homeric  and  Hesiodic  conception  of  the 
Erinyes  to  the  exigencies  of  the  particular  legend  he  treats;  they  are 
for  him  almost  uniformly  the  personified  Curses  that  attend  the 
shedding  of  kindred  blood,  though  now  and  again  he  rises  to  the 
cosmic  conception  of  Heracleitus,  as  when  the  chorus  in  the 
Eumenides  exclaim5 

‘0  Justice,  O  ye  thrones 
Of  the  Erinyes,’ 


1  Aesch.  Eum.  417. 
4  Hes.  Erg .  803. 


2  lb.  421. 

0  Aesch.  Eum.  511. 


8  II.  xix.  258. 
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and  chant  the  doom  that  awaits  the  transgressor  in  general ;  but 
the  circumstances  of  the  plot  compel  a  speedy  return  within 
narrower  limits. 


The  Tragic  Erinyes. 

The  Erinyes  in  Homer  are  terrors  unseen :  Homer  who  lends  to 
his  Olympians  such  clear  human  outlines  has  no  embodied  shape 
for  these  underworld  Angry  Ones ;  he  knows  full  well  what  they 
do,  but  not  how  they  look.  But  Aeschylus  can  indulge  in  no 
epic  vagueness.  He  has  to  bring  his  Erinyes  in  flesh  and  blood 
actually  on  the  stage ;  he  must  make  up  his  mind  what  and  who 
they  are.  Fortunately  at  this  point  we  are  not  left  with  a  mere 
uncertain  stage  tradition  or  the  statements  of  late  scholiasts  and 
lexicographers.  From  Aeschylus  himself  we  know  with  unusual 
precision  how  his  Erinyes  appeared  on  the  stage.  The  priestess 
has  seen  within  the  temple  horrible  things ;  she  staggers  back  in 
terror  to  give — for  her  horror-stricken  state — a  description  remark¬ 
ably  explicit.  The  exact  order  of  her  words  is  important1 : 

‘Fronting  the  man  I  saw  a  wondrous  band 
Of  women,  sleeping  on  the  scats.  But  no! 

No  women  these,  but  Gorgons — yet  methinks 
I  may  not  liken  them  to  Gorgon-shapes. 

Once  on  a  time  I  saw  those  pictured  things 
That  snatch  at  Phineus’  feast,  but  these,  but  these 
Are  wingless — black,  foul  utterly.  They  snore, 

Breathing  out  noisome  breath.  From  out  their  eyes 
They  ooze  a  loathly  rheum.7 

The  whole  manner  of  the  passage  arrests  attention  at  once. 
Why  is  Aeschylus  so  unusually  precise  and  explicit  ?  Why  does 
he  make  the  priestess  midway  in  her  terror  give  this  little  archaeo¬ 
logical  lecture  on  the  art-types  of  Gorgons  apd  Harpies  ?  The 
reason  is  a  simple  one ;  the  Erinyes  as  Erinyes  appear  for  the  first 
time  in  actual  definite  shape.  Up  to  the  time  when  Aeschylus 
brought  them  on  the  stage,  no  one,  if  he  had  been  asked  what  an 
Erinys  was  like,  could  have  given  any  definite  answer ;  they  were 
unseen  horrors  which  art  up  to  that  time  had  never  crystallized 
into  set  form.  The  priestess  is  literally  correct  when  she  says2 : 

‘This  race  of  visitants  ne;er  have  I  seen.7 


1  AeBch.  Eum.  46  ft. 


*  v .  57. 
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Aeschylus  had  behind  him,  to  draw  from,  a  great  wealth  of  bogey 
types ;  he  had  black  Keres,  such  as  those  on  the  shield  of  Herakles ; 
he  had  Gorgons,  he  had  Harpies,  but  he  had  no  ready-made  shape 
for  his  Erinyes,  only  the  Homeric  horror  of  formlessness.  What 
will  he  do  ?  What  he  did  do  is  clearly  set  forth  by  the  priestess. 
When  she  first,  in  the  gloom  of  the  adyton,  catches  sight  of  the 
sleeping  shapes,  she  thinks  they  are  women,  they  have  something 
human  about  them ;  but  no,  they  are  too  horrible  for  women,  they 
must  be  Gorgons.  She  looks  a  little  closer.  No,  on  second  thoughts, 
they  are  not  Gorgons ;  they  have  not  the  familiar  Gorgon  mask ; 
there  is  something  else  she  has  seen  in  a  picture,  Harpies,  e  those 
that  snatch  at  Pkineus’  feast.*  Can  they  be  Harpies  ?  No,  again. 
Harpies  have  wings,  and  these  are  wingless.  Here  precisely  came 
in  the  innovation  of  Aeschylus ;  he  takes  the  Harpy-type,  loath¬ 
some  and  foul,  and  rids  them  of  their  wings.  It  was  a  master- 
touch1,  shifting  the  Erinyes  from  the  region  of  grotesque  impossible 
bogeydom  to  a  lower  and  more  loathsome,  because  wholly  human, 
horror. 

The  *  Gorgon  shapes/  which  indeed  amount  almost  to  Gorgon 
masks — so  characteristic  is  the  ugly  face  with  tusks  and  protruding 
tongue — have  been  already  fully  discussed  (p.  187),  but  for  clearness7 
sake  another  illustration,  which  can  be  securely  dated  as  before 
the  time  of  Aeschylus,  may  be  added  here.  The  design  in  fig.  45 
is  from  a  black-figured  olpe  in  the  British  Museum2.  It  is  signed 
by  the  potter  Amasis  (tfA fiatrk  p  eVowfcrep),  and  dates  about  the 
turn  of  the  6th  and  5th  centuries  B.c.  The  scene  depicted  is  the 
slaying  of  the  Gorgon  Medusa  by  Perseus.  Medusa  is  represented 
with  the  typical  ugly  face,  protruding  tusks  and  tongue.  On  her 
lower  lip  is  a  fringe  of  hair ;  four  snakes  rise  from  her  head.  She 
wears  a  short  purple  chiton,  over  which  is  a  stippled  skin  with 
two  snakes  knotted  at  the  waist.  She  has  high  huntress-boots 
and  two  pairs  of  wings,  one  outspread  the  other  recurved.  The 
essential  feature  of  the  Gorgon  in  Greek  art  is  the  hideous  mask¬ 
like  head;  but  she  has  usually,  though  not  always,  snakes  somewhere 
about  her,  in  her  hair  or  her  hands  or  about  her  waist.  The  wings, 

1  A  master-touch  from  the  point  of  view  of  Aeschylus,  who  is  aU  for  the  new 
order.  It  is  however  impossible  to  avoid  a  regret  that  he  stooped  to  the  cheap 
expedient  of  blackening  the  Erinyes  as  representatives  of  the  old.  He  thereby 
half  alienates  our  sympathies.  See  *  Delphika,*  JJI.S .  xix.  1899,  p.  251. 

2  Cat .  b  471.  Vorlegebl&tter  1889,  Taf.  n.  la. 
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also  a  frequent  though  not  uniform  appendage,  are  sometimes  two, 
sometimes  four.  In  common  with  the  Harpy,  to  whom  she  is  so 


Fig.  45, 


Dear  akin,  she  has  the  bent  knee  that  indicates  a  striding  pace. 
That  Harpy  and  Gorgon  are  not  clearly  distinguished  is  evident 
from  the  vase-painting  already  discussed  (p.  176,  fig.  18),  in  which 
the  Gorgon  sisters  of  Medusa  are  inscribed  in  the  dual,  *  Harpies  * 
(’A  peirvia). 

Broadly  speaking  the  Gorgon  is  marked  off  from  the  Harpy 
by  the  mask-face.  The  Harpy  is  a  less  monstrous  form  of  Gorgon, 
but  at  worst  there  was  not  much  to  choose  between  them.  We 


Fig.  46. 


sympathize  with  the  hesitation  of  the  priestess,  when  we  compare 
the  Medusa-Gorgon  of  the  Amasis  vase  (fig.  45)  with  the  un- 
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doubted  Harpies  of  the  famous  Wiirzburg1  cylix  (fig.  46).  Here 
we  have  depicted  the  very  scene  remembered  by  the  priestess, 
‘those  pictured  things  that  snatch  at  Phineus,  feast/  The  vase  is  in 
a  disastrous  condition,  and  the  inscriptions  present  many  difficulties 
as  well  as  uncertainties,  but  happily  those  that  are  legible  and 
certain  are  sufficient  to  place  the  subject  of  the  scene  beyond 
a  doubt.  It  would  indeed  be  clear  enough  without  the  added 
evidence  of  inscriptions.  Phineus  to  the  right  reclines  at  the 
banquet,  attended  by  women  of  his  family,  whose  names  present 
difficulties  and  need  not  here  be  discussed.  The  Harpies2  (’Ape...), 
pestilential  unclean  winds  as  they  are,  have  fouled  the  feast.  But  for 
the  last  time  they  are  chased  away  by  the  two  sons  of  Boreas,  Zetes 
and  Kalais,  sword  in  hand.  The  sons  of  the  clean  clear  Nortli 
Wind  drive  away  the  unclean  demons.  All  the  winds,  clean  and 
unclean,  are  figured  alike,  with  four  wings  each;  but  the  Boreadae 
are  of  course  male,  the  women  Harpies  are  draped. 


Before  returning  to  the  tragic  Erinyes,  another  vase  must  be 


discussed.  The  design,  from  an  early  black-figured  cylix  in  the 
Louvre3,  is  reproduced  in  fig.  47.  The  centre  of  interest  is  clearly 

1  Wiirzburg,  Inv,  354. 

2  The  Phineus  cylix  is  published  in  phototype  by  Carl  Sittl,  ‘Die  Phineus 
Schale,  und  ahnliche  Vasen,’  Programm  xxv.,  forming  part  of  the  Jahresbericht  des 
Wagnerischen  Kunst-Iiistituts  der  Kgl.  Universitdt  Wiirzburg ,  1892.  The  account 
there  given  of  the  difficult  inscriptions  is  inadequate  and  must  be  supplemented  by 
reference  to  Dr  Bohlau’s  corrections  in  his  paper  on  ‘  Die  Ionischen  Augenschalen,’ 
A.  Mitt.  1898  (xxiii.)  pp.  54,  77 ;  see  also  Furtwangler-Reinhold,  PI.  41. 

3  Pottier,  Cat.  A.  478,  pi.  17.  1.  The  vase  is  further  discussed  by  Mr  Barnett, 
Hermes ,  ‘  Miscellen,’  1898,  p.  639.  Mr  Barnett  sees  in  the  winged  figure  Iris,  an 
interpretation  with  which  I  cannot  agree. 
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the  large  dog,  a  creature  of  supernatural  size,  almost  the  height 
of  a  man.  To  the  left  of  him  a  bearded  man  is  hastening  away ; 
he  looks  back,  apparently  in  surprise  or  consternation.  Immediately 
behind  the  dog  comes  a  winged  figure,  also  in  haste,  and  manifestly 
interested  in  the  dog.  Behind  her  is  Hermes,  and  behind  him,  as 
quiet  spectators,  two  women  figures.  There  is  only  one  possible 
explanation  of  the  general  gist  of  the  scene.  It  is  the  story  of  the 
golden  dog  of  Minos  stolen  from  Crete  by  Pandareos,  king  of 
Lycia,  and  by  him  from  fear  of  Zeus  deposited  with  Tantalos. 
The  scholiast  on  the  Odyssey 1  tells  the  story  in  commenting  on 
the  lines  cAs  when  the  daughter  of  Pandareos  the  bright  brown 
nightingale’  as  follows.  *  There  is  a  legend  about  the  above- 
mentioned  Pandareos,  that  he  stole  the  golden  dog  of  Zeus  in 
Crete,  a  life-like  work  of  Hephaistos,  from  the  precinct  of  Zeus, 
and  having  stolen  it  he  deposited  it  with  Tantalos.  And  when 
Zeus  demanded  the  stolen  thing  by  the  mouth  of  Hermes  Tantalos 
swore  that  he  had  it  not.  But  Zeus  when  he  had  got  the  dog 
again,  Hermes  having  secretly  taken  it  away,  buried  Tantalos 
under  Sipylos.’  Another  scholiast3  gives  a  different  version,  in 
which  judgment  fell  on  the  daughters  of  Pandareos.  1  Merope 
and  Kleothera  (daughters  of  Pandareos)  were  brought  up  by 
Aphrodite;  but  when  Pandareos,  having  received  the  dog  stolen 
from  Crete  in  trust  for  Tantalos,  denied  that  he  ever  took  it, 
Merope  and  Kleothera  were  snatched  away  by  the  Harpies  and 
given  to  the  Erinyes.’ 

In  the  light  of  this  version  the  vase-painting  is  clear.  The 
moment  chosen  is  the  coming  of  Hermes  to  claim  the  dog.  It  is 
no  use  Pandareos  denying  he  had  it,  for  there  it  is,  larger  than 
life.  The  vase-painter  had  to  put  the  dog  in,  to  make  the  story 
manifest.  The  two  women  spectators  are  the  daughters  of  Pan¬ 
dareos,  Merope  and  Kleothera.  Who  is  the  winged  figure? 
Archaeologists  variously  name  her  Iris,  a  Harpy,  an  Erinys. 
Iris  I  unhesitatingly  reject.  Between  a  Harpy  and  an  Erinys 
the  choice  is  harder,  and  the  doubt  is  instructive.  Taking  into 
consideration  the  Lycian  character  of  the  story,  and  the  not 
unimportant  fact  that  the  design  of  the  reverse  represents  a 
Lycian  myth  also,  Bellerophon  and  the  Chimaera,  I  think  we 

1  Schol.  ad  Od.  r  518  and  P.  x.  30.  2.  Pind.  Schol.  01.  i.  90. 

*  Schol.  Ambros.  B.  ad  r  518. 
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may  safely  say  that  the  figure  is  a  Harpy,  but  it  is  a  Harpy 
performing  the  functions  of  an  Erinys,  avenging  the  theft,  aveng¬ 
ing  the  broken  oath,  come  also  to  fetch  the  two  maidens  whom 
she  will  give  to  be  handmaids  to  the  hateful  Erinyes — so  near 
akin,  so  fluctuating  are  the  two  conceptions. 

The  fact  then  that  Aeschylus  brought  them  on  the  stage  and 
his  finer  poetical  conception  of  horror  compelled  the  complete  and 
human  formulation  of  the  Erinyes ;  before  his  time  they  have  no 
definite  art-type.  The  Erinyes  of  Aeschylus  are  near  akin  to 
Gorgons,  but  they  lack  the  Gorgon  mask ;  nearer  still  to  Harpies, 
but  wingless.  It  is  curious  and  interesting  to  note  that  at  the 
close  of  the  Choephori \  where  they  do  not  appear  on  the  stage, 
where  they  are  visible  only  to  the  imagination  of  the  mad  Orestes, 
he  sees  them  like  the  shapes  he  knows — 

‘These  are  like  Gorgon  shapes 
Black-robed,  with  tangled  tentacles  entwined 
Of  frequent  snakes/ 

Aeschylus  felt  the  imaginative  gain  of  the  purely  human  form. 


sgiiBiiipiinaiiigginBiinaiinBiiiEgiiiBii 


Bio.  48. 

but  his  fellow  artist  the  vase-painter  will  not  lightly  forego  the 
joy  of  drawing  great  curved  wings.  In  vases  that  arejmmediately 

1  Aesch.  Choeph.  1048.  The  noisome  exudation  from  the  eyes  noted  by  Aeschylus 
{Euvi  54)  has  already  been  shown  (p.  195)  to  be  characteristically  Gorgon. 
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post- Aeschylean  the  wingless  type  tends  to  prevail,  though  not 
wholly;  later  it  lapses  and  the  great  fantastic  wings  reappear.  On 
the  red-figured  vase-painting1 2  in  fig.  48 — the  earliest  of  the  series 
and  dating  somewhere  towards  the  end  of  the  5th  century — we 
have  the  scene  of  the  purification  of  Orestes.  He  is  seated  close 
to  the  omphalos — sword  in  hand.  Above  his  head  Apollo  holds 
the  pig  of  purification,  in  his  left  hand  the  laurel ;  to  the  right 
is  Artemis  as  huntress  with  spears;  to  the  left  are  the  sleeping 
wingless  Erinyes;  the  ghost  of  Clytaemnestra  beckons  to  them  to 
wake.  From  the  ground  rises  another  Erinys,  a  veritable  earth 
demon.  The  euphemism  of  the  vase-painter  makes  the  Erinyes 
not  only  wingless  but  beautiful,  as  fair  to  see  as  Clytaemnestra. 

The  next  picture3  (fig.  49)  is  later  in  style,  but  far  more 


Fig.  49. 


closely  under  dramatic  influence.  We  have  the  very  opening 
scene  of  the  Eumenides.  The  inner  shrine  of  the  temple,  a  small 

1  Monimenti  delV  Inst .  nr.  pi.  48.  Baumeister,  p.  1314.  The  vase,  an  oxylaphon , 
is  now  in  the  Louvre. 

2  Hermitage,  Cat .  i.  349.  Stephani,  Compte  Rendu ,  1863,  pi.  vr.  6. 
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Ionic  naos,  the  omphalos,  and  the  supplicant  Orestes,  with  no 
Apollo  to  purify;  the  frightened  priestess  holding  the  symbol 
of  her  office,  the  great  temple  key  with  its  sacred  fillet.  All 
about  the  shrine  are  lying  the  Erinyes,  wingless  and  loathly;  the 
scanty  dishevelled  hair  and  pouting  barbarous  lips  are  best  seen 
in  the  rightmost  Erinys,  whose  face  is  drawn  profile- wise. 

In  the  third  representation1  from  a  krater  formerly  in  the.  Hope 
Collection  (fig.  50)  the  style  is  late  and  florid,  and  the  vase-painter 


Fig.  50. 


has  shaken  himself  quite  free  from  dramatic  influence.  Orestes 
crouches  in  an  impossible  pose  on  the  great  elaborately  decorated 
omphalos;  Apollo  is  there  with  his  filleted  laurel  staff.  The  place 
of  Artemis  is  taken  by  Athene,  her  foot  resting  on  what  seems 
to  be  an  urn  for  voting.  To  the  left  is  an  Erinys,  in  huntress 
garb,  with  huge  snake  and  high  curved  wings ;  but  the  vase- 
painter  is  indifferent  and  looks  for  variety:  a  second  Erinys,  who 
leans  over  the  tripod,  is  well  furnished  with  snakes,  but  has  no 
wings. 


1  Millin,  Peintures  des  vases  grecs ,  n.  68.  Baumeister,  fig.  1315,  p.  1118. 
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In  the  last  and  latest  of  the  series,  a  kalpis  in  the  Berlin 
Museum1  (fig.  51),  the  Erinys  is  a  mere  angel  of  vengeance;  her 
wings  are  no  longer  fantastic,  she  is  no  huntress,  but  a  matronly, 
heavily  draped  figure ; 
she  holds  a  scourge  in 
her  hand,  she  is  more 
Poine  than  Erinys,  only 
about  her  is  still  curled 
a  huge  snake. 

Aeschylus  then,  we 
may  safely  assert,  first 
gave  to  the  Erinyes 
outward  and  visible 
shape,  first  differen¬ 
tiated  them  from  Keres, 

Gorgons,  or  Harpies. 

In  this  connection  it  is 
worth  noting  that  the 
Erinyes  or  Poinae  were 
not  infrequently  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  classical 
literature  as  though 
they  were  almost  the 
exclusive  property  of 
the  stage.  Aeschines2, 
in  his  oration  against 
Timarchus,  exhorts  the 
Athenians  not  to  imagine  1  that  impious  men  as  in  the  tragedies 
are  pursued  and  chastised  by  Poinae  with  blazing  torches/ 
Plutarch3  in  his  life  of  Dion  tells  how,  when  the  conspiracy  of 
Callippus  was  on  foot  against  him,  Dion  had  a  ‘monstrous  and 
portentous  vision/  As  he  was  meditating  alone  one  evening  he 
heard  a  sudden  noise  and  saw,  for  it  was  still  light,  a  woman  of 
gigantic  size,  ‘  in  form  and  raiment  exactly  like  a  tragic  Erinys/ 
She  was  sweeping  the  house  with  a  sort  of  broom. 

On  Lower  Italy  vases  the  Erinyes  as  Poinae  frequently  appear 


1  Jahrbuch  d.  Inst .  1890,  Anzeiger,  p.  90. 

2  Aeschin.  c.  Tim.  80.  8  Plut.  Vit,  Dion .  c.  53. 
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(Chap.  XI.).  They  are  sometimes  winged,  sometimes  unwinged. 
From  the  august  ministers  of  the  vengeance  of  the  dead  they  have 
sunk  to  be  the  mere  pitiless  tormentors  of  hell.  They  lash  on 
Sisyphos  to  his  ceaseless  task,  they  bind  Peirithoos,  they  fasten 
Ixion  to  his  wheel.  But  it  is  curious  to  note  that,  though  the 
notion  of  pursuit  is  almost  lost,  they  still  wear  the  huntress  garb, 
the  short  skirt  and  high  boots.  It  is  needless  to  follow  the  down¬ 
ward  course  of  the  Erinys  in  detail,  a  course  accelerated  by 
Orphic  eschatology,  but  we  may  note  the  last  stage  of  degradation 
in  Plutarch’s  treatise  c  On  those  who  are  punished  by  the  Deity 
late1/  The  criminals  whom  Justice  (Dike) — the  Orphic  divinity 
of  purification  rather  than  vengeance — rejects  as  altogether  in¬ 
curable  are  pursued  by  an  Erinys,  *  the  third  and  most  savage  of 
the  ministrants  of  Adrasteia.’  She  drives  them  down  into  a  place 
which  Plutarch  very  properly  describes  as  ‘not  to  be  seen,  not 
to  be  spoken  of/  The  Erinyes  are  from  beginning  to  end  of  the 
old  order,  implacable,  vindictive;  they  know  nothing  of  Orphic 
penance  and  purgatory ;  as  ‘  angels  of  torment2  ’  they  go  to  people 
a  Christian  Hell 


The  Erinys  as  Snake. 

We  return  to  Aeschylus.  His  intent  was  to  humanize  the 
Erinyes  that  thereby  they  might  be  the  more  inhuman.  The 
more  horrible  the  shape  of  these  impersonations  of  the  old 
order  the  greater  the  miracle  of  their  conversion  into  the  gentle 
Semnae,  and  yet  the  easier,  for  so  early  as  we  know  them  the 
Semnae  are  goddesses,  human  as  well  as  humane. 

In  his  persistent  humanizing  of  the  Erinyes  Aeschylus  suffers 
one  lapse,  the  more  significant  because  probably  unconscious. 
When  Clytaemnestra  would  rouse  the  Erinyes  from  their  slumber, 
she  cries3, 

‘Travail  and  Sleep,  chartered  conspirators, 

Have  spent  the  fell  rage  of  the  dragoness / 

It  is  of  course  possible  to  say  that  she  uses  the  word 
‘dragoness’  ( Spatcatva )  ‘poetically/  for  a  monster  in  general, 

1  Pint,  de  ser.  num,  vind.  xxn. 

»  &yye\ot  j9a <rav«rral  in  the  Apocalypse  of  Peter;  see  Dieterich,  Nekuia ,  p.  61. 

3  Aesch.  Eum.  126. 
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possibly  a  human  monster;  but  the  question  is  forced  upon  us,  why 
is  this  particular  monster  selected  ?  why  does  she  say  *  dragoness  ’ 
and  not  rather  ‘hound  of  hell’?  In  the  next  lines1  comes  the 
splendid  simile  of  the  dog  hunting  in  dreams,  and  it  would 
surely  have  been  more  ‘poetical*  to  keep  the  figure  intact.  But 
language  and  associations  sometimes  break  through  the  best 
regulated  conceptions,  and  deep,  very  deep  in  the  Greek  mind 
lay  the  notion  that  the  Erinys,  the  offended  ghost,  was  a  snake. 
The  notion  of  the  earth  demon,  the  ghost  as  snake,  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  when  hero-worship  is  dealt  with  (p.  325).  For  the  present 
it  can  only  be  noted  in  Aeschylus  as  an  outcrop  of  a  lower 
stratum  of  thought,  a  stratum  in  which  the  Erinys  was  not  yet 
an  abstracted  or  even  humanized  minister  of  vengeance,  but 
simply  an  angry  ghost  in  snake  form. 

The  use  of  the  singular  number,  ‘dragoness/  is,  in  itself, 
significant.  The  Erinyes  as  ministers  of  vengeance  are  indefinitely 
multiplied,  but  the  old  ghost-Erinys  is  one,  not  many ;  she  is  the 
ghost  of  the  murdered  mother.  Clytaemnestra  herself  is  the  real 
‘dragoness/  though  she  does  not  know  it,  and  by  a  curious  un¬ 
conscious  reminiscence  the  Erinyes  sleep  till  she,  the  true  Erinys, 
rouses  them. 

The  mention  by  Aeschylus  of  the  ‘dragoness*  does  not  stand 
alone.  To  Euripides  also  the  Erinys  is  a  snake.  In  the  Iphigeneia 
in  Tauris 2  the  mad  Orestes  cries  to  Pylades, 

‘Dost  see  her,  her  the  Hades-snake  who  gapes 
To  slay  me,  with  dread  vipers,  open-mouthed  ?  * 

Here  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  conception  is  borrowed  from 
Aeschylus,  for  assuredly  the  stage  Erinyes  of  Aeschylus,  as  he 
consciously  conceived  them,  were  in  no  wise  snakes.  Moreover 
the  ‘Hades-snake*  confuses  the  effect  of  the  ‘dread  vipers’ 
that  follow.  In  his  Orestes  also3  Euripides  makes  the  Erinyes 
‘maidens  with  the  forms  of  snakes/  where  it  is  straining  language, 
and  quite  needlessly,  to  say  that  the  word  SpafcovrcoSei 9  means 
‘having  snakes  in  their  hands  or  hair.’ 

Art  too  has  these  harkings  back  to  the  primitive  snake 
form.  The  design  in  fig.  52  is  from  a  black-figured  amphora  in 

2  Eur.  lph.  in  T.  260. 

3  Eur.  Or.  256. 


*  v.  131. 
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the  Vatican  Museum1,  dating  about  the  turn  of  the  6th  and 
5th  centuries  B.c.  We  have 
the  usual  striding  flying 
type,  the  four  wings,  the 
huntress  boots — a  type  of 
which,  as  has  been  shown,  it 
is  hard  to  say  whether  it  re¬ 
presents  Gorgon  or  Harpy. 

There  is  no  context  to  decide. 

One  thing  is  clear.  The  vase- 
painter  is  afraid  that  we  shall 
miss  his  meaning,  shall  not 
understand  that  this  winged 
thing  striding  through  the 
air  is  an  earth  demon,  so  he 
paints  below,  moving  pari 

passu ,  a  great  snake.  The  winged  demon  is  also  a  snake2. 


Fig.  52. 


1  Passerius,  Piet.  Etrusc.  iii.  297.  J.H.S.  vol.  xix.  1899,  p.  219.  This 
representation  does  not  stand  alone.  Among  the  fragments  of  vase-paintings 
found  in  the  excavations  on  the  Acropolis,  and  as  yet  unpublished,  is  one  of 
considerably  earlier  style  than  the  design  in  fig.  52,  and  with  a  representation 
exactly  similar  in  all  essentials.  The  winged  feet  and  part  of  the  drapery  of 
the  figure  remain,  and  below  is  a  large  snake  with  open  mouth.  Found  as  it  was 
in  the  ‘  pre- Persian  ’  debris,  this  fragment  cannot  be  later  and  is  probably  much 
earlier  than  480  b.c. 

2  This  striding  flying  pose  with  the  bent  knee  has  been  used  by  some  archaeo¬ 
logists  to  explain  the  epithet  Kapxplirovs.  But  bending  or  turning  the  knee  is  not 
bending  or  turning  the  foot.  It  is  possible  that  in  this  epithet  applied  (Aesch. 
Sept.  791)  to  the  Erinys  we  have  merely  an  expression  of  the  instinct  to  create  an 
uncouth  deformed  bogey.  M.  Paul  Perdrizet  ( Melusine ,  vol.  ix.  1898,  p.  99,  ‘Les 
pieds  ou  les  genoux  a  rebours  ’)  makes  the  interesting  suggestion  that  the  Kaprpinovs 
’E piv6s  may  be  an  Erinys  with  feet  turned  the  reverse  way,  a  horrid  distorted 
cripple.  This  peculiar  form  of  deformity  was  not  unknown  among  the  ancients,  as 
witness  the  statuettes  cited  as  examples  by  M.  Perdrizet,  a  bronze  in  the  British 
Museum  (Cat.  Walters ,  no.  216)  and  a  terracotta  in  the  National  Museum  at  Athens 
(Cat.  7877 :  Stackelberg,  Griiber  der  Hellenen ,  pi.  lxxiii.  475).  I  do  not  feel 
confident  of  the  rightness  of  this  interpretation  for  two  reasons,  firstly,  Kap^hrovs 
seeni3  scarcely  to  be  the  right  epithet  for  a  striking  distortion  which  would  rather 
be  ffTf)e^\6irovs  or  some  such  word,  and  secondly,  constant  stress  is  laid  on  the 
swiftness  of  the  Erinys  which  would  be  inconsistent  with  a  crippling  deformity. 
On  the  other  hand,  figures  with  their  feet  reversed  may  have  suggested  the  inevitable 
back-coming  of  the  Erinys.  Mr  F.  M.  Cornford  suggests  to  me  that  Kap^itrovs  is 
the  humanized  equivalent  of  yap\f/(ot/ 1/£,  an  interpretation  proffered  by  Blomfield 
but  rejected  in  favour  of  pernix.  The  suggestion  seems  to  me  to  carry  fresh 
conviction  now  that  the  Erinys  is  seen  to  be  in  her  original  essence  and  in  her 
art-form  near  akin  to  Harpy,  Sphinx  and  Bird-woman.  Sophocles  (Oed.  Tyr.  1199) 
calls  the  Sphinx  ya.p\puv v£.  In  fig.  43  she  is  claw-footed  ;  the  Harpy  to  the  right 
in  fig.  18  has  crooked  claws  for  hands.  Aeschylus  may  be  using  an  epithet  that 
originally  meant  ‘clutch-foot’  in  some  new  sense  as  ‘plying  the  foot,’  i.e.  swift, 
or  as  ‘back-returning.’ 
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Most  clearly  of  all  the  identity  of  ghost  and  snake  comes  out 
in  the  vase-painting  in  fig.  53  from 
an  archaic  vase  of  the  type  known 
as  4  prothesis  *  vases,  in  the  Museum 
at  Athens1.  They  are  a  class  used 
in  funeral  ceremonies  and  decorated 
with  funeral  subjects.  Two  mourners 
stand  by  a  grave  tumulus,  itself  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  funeral  vase.  Within 
the  tumulus  the  vase-painter  depicts 
what  he  believes  to  be  there. 

Winged  eidola,  ghosts,  and  a  great 
snake,  also  a  ghost.  Snake  and 
eidolon  are  but  two  ways  of  saying 
the  same  thing.  The  little  flutter- 
ing  figures  here  represented  are 
merely  harmless  Keres,  not  angry 
vindictive  Erinyes,  but  when  the 

Erinys  developes  into  an  avenger  she  yet  remembers  that  she  is 
a  snake-ghost. 

The  Gorgon,  too,  has  her  snakes.  To  the  primitive  Greek 
mind  every  bogey  was  earth-born.  In  the  design  in  fig.  54 2 


Fig.  54. 


we  have  the  slaying  of  the  Gorgon  Medusa.  The  inscriptions  are 
not  clearly  legible,  but  the  scene  is  evident.  Perseus  attended 
by  Athene  and  one  of  the  nymphs,  who  gave  him  the  kibisis  and 

1  A .  Mitt.  xvi.  p.  379.  J.H.S.  xix.  1899,  p.  219,  fig.  4. 

2  Vienna  Museum.  Masner,  Cat .  221.  Annali  delV  Inst .  1866,  Tav.  d’  agg.  B.  2. 
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helmet  and  winged  sandals,  is  about  to  slay  Medusa.  Medusa  is 
of  the  usual  Gorgon  type,  but  she  holds  in  her  hand  a  huge  snake, 
the  double  of  herself. 

But  the  crowning  evidence  as  to  the  snake-form  of  the  Erinys 
is  literary,  Clytaemnestra’s  dream  in  the  Choephori .  Olytaemnestra 
dreams  that  she  gives  birth  to  and  suckles  a  snake1.  Dr  Verrall 
(ad  loc.)  has  pointed  out  that  the  snake  is  here  the  regular  symbol 
of  things  subterranean  and  especially  of  the  grave,  and  he  conjectures 
that  the  snake  may  have  been  presented  to  the  eyes  of  the  audience 
by  1  the  visible  tomb  of  Agamemnon  which  would  presumably  be 
marked  as  a  tomb  in  the  usual  way/  I  would  go  a  step  further. 
The  snake  is  more  than  the  symbol  of  the  dead ;  it  is,  I  believe, 
the  actual  vehicle  of  the  Erinys.  The  Erinys  is  in  this  case  not 
the  ghost  of  the  dead  Agamemnon,  but  the  dead  Agamemnon’s 
son  Orestes.  The  symbol  proper  to  the  ghost-Erinys  is  transferred 
to  the  living  avenger.  Orestes  states  this  clearly2: 

‘Myself  in  serpent’s  shape 
Will  slay  her/ 

And  this,  not  merely  because  he  is  deadly  as  a  snake,  but  because 
he  is  the  snake,  i.e.  the  Erinys. 

Again,  when  Olytaemnestra  cries  for  mercy,  Orestes  answers8: 

4  Nay,  for  my  father’s  fate  kisses  thy  doom.’ 

The  snake-Erinys  in  the  Eummides,  and  here  again  in  the 
Choephori ,  remains  of  course  merely  an  incidental  survival,  import¬ 
ant  mainly  as  marking  the  road  Aeschylus  has  left  far  behind. 
It  is  an  almost  unconscious  survival  of  a  tradition  that  conceived 
of  the  Erinyes  as  actually  ghosts,  not  merely  as  the  ministers  of 
ghostly  vengeance. 

Before  we  leave  the  snake-Erinys,  one  more  vase-painting  must 
be  cited,  which  brings  this  conception  very  vividly  before  us.  The 
design  in  fig.  55  is  from  an  early  black-figured  amphora  of  the  class 
known  as  '  Tyrrhenian/  formerly  in  the  Bourguignon  collection  at 
Naples4.  The  figure  of  a  woman  just  murdered  lies  prostrate  over 

1  Aescb.  Choeph .  627  and  531.  a  v.  549. 

8  v.  927 

*rarpos  yap  at&a  rbvSe  avpt^ei  fxbpov, 
accepting  Dr  Verrall’e  reading  <ri rplfet. 

4  Jahrbueh  d.  Inst .  1893,  p.  93,  pi.  i.  The  vase  is  there  interpreted  as  the  elaying 
of  Polyxena,  but  I  agree  with  Dr  Thiersch  (Tyrrhenische  Amphoren ,  p.  56)  that  the 
scene  represented  is  the  slaying  of  Eriphyle  by  Alcmaeon.  In  connection  with  the 
omphalos-tomb  of  the  vase-painting  it  is  worth  noting  that  at  Phlius  near  the  house 
of  divination  of  Amphiaraos  there  was  an  omphalos.  See  P.  u.  13.  7. 
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an  omphalos-shaped  tomb.  The  warrior  who  has  slain  her  escapes 
with  drawn  sword  to  the  right.  But  too  late.  Straight  out  of 
the  tomb,  almost  indeed  out  of  the  body  of  the  woman,  rises  a 
huge  snake,  mouthing  at  the  murderer.  The  intent  is  clear;  it  is 


Fig.  55. 


the  snake-Erinys  rising  in  visible  vengeance.  The  murderer  is 
probably  Alcmaeon,  who  has  just  slain  his  mother  Eriphyle.  His 
6tory,  already  discussed  (p.  220),  is  as  it  were  the  double  of  that 
of  Orestes.  The  interpretation  as  Alcmaeon  is  not  quite  certain. 
It  does  not  however  affect  the  general  sense  of  the  scene,  i.e.  a 
murderer  pursued  by  the  instant  vengeance  of  a  snake-Erinys. 

Before  passing  to  the  shift  from  Erinyes  to  Semnae  it  may  be 
well  to  note  that  another  tragedian — priest  as  well  as  poet — held 
to  the  more  primitive  view,  realized  definitely  that  the  Erinyes, 
the  avengers,  were  merely  angry  implacable  Keres.  To  Sophocles 
in  the  Oedipus  Tyrannus 1  Apollo  is  the  minister,  not,  as  in  the 
EumenideSy  of  reconciliation,  but  of  vengeance.  He  has  taken 
over  the  functions  of  the  Erinyes.  With  the  lightning  and  fire 
of  his  father  Zeus  he  leaps  full-armed  upon  the  guilty  man  ; 

1  Soph.  Oed.  Tyr.  469.  The  attitude  of  Sophocles  towards  the  Orestes  myth, 
and  the  fashion  in  which  he  ignores  the  conflict  between  Apollo  and  the  Erinyes, 
cannot  be  discussed  here.  It  has  been  ably  treated  by  Miss  Janet  Case  in  the 
Classical  Review ,  May  1902,  p.  195. 
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but  even  Apollo  cannot  dispense  with  the  ancient  avengers.  With 
him 

‘Dread  and  unerring 
Follow  the  Korea/ 

The  Keres  here  are  certainly  regarded  as  a  kind  of  Fate,  but  to 
translate  the  word  ‘Fates’  is  to  precipitate  unduly  the  meaning.  The 
word  calls  up  in  the  poet’s  mind1,  not  only  the  notion  of  ministers 
of  vengeance,  but  also  the  reminiscence  of  ghostly  fluttering  things. 
He  says  of  the  guilty  man : 

‘Fierce  as  a  bull  is  he, 

Homeless,  with  desolate  foot  he  seeks  to  flee 
The  dooms  of  Gaia’s  central  mound. 

In  vain,  they  live  and  flit  ever  around/ 

Again,  in  the  Electra  of  Euripides2,  though  the  Erinyes  are 
fully  personified  as  dog-faced  goddesses,  yet  they  are  also  Keres. 

‘They  hunt  you  like  dread  Keres,  goddesses 
Dog-faced,  in  circling  madness/ 

Here  the  word  Keres  seems  to  be  used  because  Moirae  is  of  too 
beneficent  and  omnipotent  association ;  Keres  keeps  the  touch  of 
personal  ghostly  vengeance. 

To  resume:  the  Erinyes  are  attributive  epithets  of  ghosts, 
formless  in  Homer,  but  gradually  developed  by  literature,  and 
especially  by  the  genius  of  Aeschylus,  into  actual  impersonations. 
In  accordance  with  this  merely  attributive  origin  it  is  not 
strange  that  qu&  Erinyes  their  cult  is  practically  non-existent. 
In  only  one  instance  do  we  hear  of  a  definite  place  of  worship  for 
the  Erinyes  as  suck  Herodotus8  tells  us-  that  at  Sparta  the 
children  of  the  clan  of  the  Aegidae  ‘did  not  survive.’  Accordingly 
in  obedience  to  an  oracle  the  Aegidae  ‘  made  a  sanctuary  to  the 
Erinyes  of  Laios  and  Oedipus.’ 

Here  the  Erinyes  are  plainly  offended  ancestral  ghosts,  de¬ 
structive  to  the  offspring  of  their  descendants,  and  demanding  to 
be  appeased.  In  so  far  as  they  are  ghosts,  the  ghosts  of  murdered 
or  outraged  men,  the  Erinyes  were  of  course  eveiywhere  pro¬ 
pitiated,  but  rarely  under  their  ‘ Angiy  *  name.  That  the  natural 
prudence  of  euphemism  forbade.  As  abstract  ministers  of 
vengeance  we  have  no  evidence  of  their  worship.  Clytaemnestra4 

1  *>.  475.  a  Eur.  El  1252. 

*  Herod,  iv.  149.  <  Aesch.  Eum.  106. 
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indeed  recounts  in  detail  her  dread  service  to  the  Erinyes,  but 
when  closely  examined  it  is  found  to  be  merely  the  regular  ritual  of 
the  dead  and  of  underworld  divinities ;  it  has  all  the  accustomed 
marks,  the  ‘wineless  libations’  and  the  ‘ nepjaalia  for  propitiation, 
the  banquets  by  night’  offered  on  the  low  brazier  (eV%apa) 
characteristic  of  underworld  sacrifice  (p.  62).  The  hour  was  one, 
she  adds,  ‘  shared  by  none  of  the  gods.’  What  she  means  is  none 
of  the  gods  of  the  upper  air,  the  Olympians  proper:  it  was  an  hour 
shared  by  every  underworld  divinity.  Aeschylus  has  in  a  word 
transferred  the  regular  ritual  of  ghosts  to  his  partially  abstracted 
ministers  of  vengeance,  and  has  thereby  left  unconscious  witness 
to  their  real  origin. 


The  ‘Semnai  Theai.’ 

To  these  Erinyes,  adjectival,  cultless,  ill-defined,  the  Venerable 
Goddesses  (ae/xval  deal)  present  a  striking  contrast.  If  the  Erinyes 
owe  such  substance  and  personality  as  they  have  mainly  to  poets, 
to  Homer  first,  later  to  Aeschylus  and  the  other  tragedians,  with 
the  Semnae  it  is  quite  otherwise.  Their  names  are  of  course 
adjectival — almost  all  primitive  cultus  names  are — but  from  the 
first,  as  we  know  them,  they  are  personal  and  local.  The  Erinyes 
range  over  earth  and  sea,  the  Semnae  are  seated  quietly  and 
steadfastly  at  Athens.  They  are  the  objects  of  a  strictly  local 
cult,  never  emerging  to  Pan-Hellenic  importance.  But  for  the 
fact  that  Aeschylus  was  an  Athenian  we  should  scarcely  have 
realized  their  existence ;  they  would  have  remained  obscure  local 
figures  like  the  Ablabiae  and  the  Praxidikae. 

In  this  connection  it  is  of  cardinal  importance  that,  though  we 
are  apt  to  speak  of  them  as  the  Semnae,  the  Venerable  Ones,  this 
is  not  their  cultus  title,  not  the  fashion  in  which  they  were 
actually  addressed  at  Athens.  They  are  uniformly  spoken  of,  not 
as  the  Venerable  Ones,  but  as  the  Venerable  Goddesses1  ( ai  aefival 
Beat ).  The  distinction  is  important.  It  marks  the  fact  that  the 
Semnae  from  the  first  moment  they  come  into  our  view  have 

1  Pausanias  (z.  31.  2)  mentions  one  other  place  in  Attica  where  the  Semnae  are 
worshipped  under  this  name.  At  Phlya  in  one  tfnd  the  same  sanctuary  there  were 
altars  of  Demeter  Anesidora,  of  Zeus  Ktesios,  of  Athene  Tithrone,  of  Kore  Protogone 
and  of  goddesses  called  Venerable  (2e/u'£j'  6vofia£o/jJvu>v  dew). 
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attained  a  complete  anthropomorphism,  have  passed  from  ghosts 
to  goddesses1;  they  are  clearly  defined  personalities  with  a  definite 
cultus;  they  are  primitive  forms,  in  fact  the  primitive  forms,  of 
earth  goddesses,  of  such  conceptions  as  culminated  finally  in  the 
great  figures  of  Demeter  and  Kore.  Other  such  figures  are,  for 
Athens  the  two  Thesmophoroi,  who  are  indeed  but  developments, 
other  aspects,  of  the  -Semnae ;  for  Eleusis  the  ‘two  goddesses,’  ra> 
0ea>,  known  to  us  by  inscriptions  and  reliefs;  for  Aegina  Damia 
and  Auxesia ;  and  for  the  rest  of  Greece  many  another  local  form, 
dual  or  triune,  which  need  not  now  be  enumerated.  The  process 
of  this  gradual  anthropomorphism,  this  passage  from  sprite  and 
ghost  and  demon  to  full-fledged  divinity  will  be  fully  traced  when 
we  come  to  the  ‘making  of  a  goddess  ’  (p.  257).  For  the  present  it 
can  only  be  noted  that  the  term  ‘  goddesses  ’  sharply  differentiates 
the  Semnae  from  the  Erinyes,  who,  save  for  sporadic  literary 
mention,  never  attained  any  such  rank.  Euripides2  does  indeed 
make  Orestes  call  the  Erinyes  ‘dread  goddesses,’  but  Aeschylus* 
is  explicit:  ‘their  adornment  (/cooytos)  was  neither  human  nor 
divine.’  It  must  be  distinctly  understood  that,  as  the  Semnae 
are  goddesses,  they  are  dealt  with  at  this  point  only  by  anticipa¬ 
tion,  to  elucidate  the  transformation  effected  by  Aeschylus. 

What  we  certainly  know  of  the  Semnae,  as  distinct  from 
kindred  figures  such  as  the  Eumenides,  is  not  very  much,  but 
such  as  it  is,  is  significant.  We  know  the  site  of  their  sanctuary, 
something  of  the  aspect  of  their  images,  something  also  of  their 
functions  and  of  the  nature  of  their  ritual  We  know  in  fact  enough, 
as  will  be  shown,  to  feel  sure  that  like  the  Erinyes  they  were 
underworld  potencies,  ghosts  who  had  become  goddesses.  The 
origin  of  the  two.  conceptions  is  the  same,  but  their  development 
widely  different,  and  moreover  we  catch  it  arrested  at  a  different 
stage. 

It  is  obvious  from  the  play  of  the  Ewmenides  that  the  worship 
of  the  Semnae  at  Athens  was  of  hoary  antiquity.  It  is  true  that 
Diogenes  Laertius4  states  (on  the  authority  of  the  augur  Lobon) 

1  The  best  evidence  of  this  is  the  language,  always  ceremonial,  of  oaths  taken  in 
the  law  courts,  where  we  may  be  snre  the  Semnae  are  invoked  by  their  official  title, 

Deinarchus  c.  Deni.  47 .  Mapnfpo^at  ras  ve/vh  fedr,  <5  avSpes  ’Adnvaioc.  But  so 
far  as  I  am  aware  the  Semnae  artf  never  alluded  to  merely  as  Semnae. 

*  5?r-  Or-  259.  ,  3  Aesch.  Sum.  65. 

Diog.  Laerfc.  i.  x.  6.  See  Deznoulin,  Ejpimcnide  de  Crete ,  p.  110* 
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that  the  sanctuary  of  the  Semnae  at  Athens  was  founded  by 
Epimenides.  The  scene  of  the  operations  of  Epimenides  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  Areopagos,  but,  as  the  puri6cation  of  Athens  took 
place  in  the  46th  Olympiad,  the  statement  that  he  founded  the 
sanctuaiy  must  be  apocryphal  Very  likely  he  may  have  revived 
and  restored  the  cult.  Diogenes  says  that  he  took  a  number  of 
black  and  white  sheep  and  led  them  up  to  the  Areopagos  and 
thence  let  them  go  whither  they  would,  and  he  commanded  those 
who  followed  them  to  sacrifice  each  of  them  wherever  the  sheep 
happened  to  lie  down,  and  so  the  plague  would  be  stayed. 
Whence  even  now,  adds  Diogenes,  you  may  find  in  the  Athenian 
demes  nameless  altars  in  memory  of  this  atonement.  Some  such 
altar  as  this  was  still  to  be  seen  at  or  near  the  Areopagos  when 
St  Paul  preached  there,  and  such  an  altar  may  have  become 
associated  with  the  Semnae,  who  like  many  other  underworld 
beings  were  Nameless  Ones. 

The  site  of  the  worship  of  the  Semnae  was  undoubtedly  some 
sort  of  cave  or  natural  chastn  amplified  artificially  into  a  sanctuary. 
Such  caves,  clefts  or  chasms  are,  as  has  already  been  shown  (p.  125), 
the  proper  haunts  of  underworld  beings;  they  are  also  usually, 
though  not  uniformly,  primitive.  Of  the  sanctuary  and  the  cultus 
images  Pausanias1  speaks  as  follows.  After  describing  the  Areo¬ 
pagos  and  the  two  unwrought  stones  called  ‘Transgression* 

pis)  and  4  Pitilessness 9  (avatSeia)  on  which  accused  and  accuser 
stood,  he  says  4  And  near  is  a  sanctuary  (lepov)  of  the  goddesses 
whom  the  Athenians  call  Semnae,  but  Hesiod  in  the  Theogony 
calls  Erinyes.  Aeschylus  represents  them  with  snakes  in  their 
hair,  but  in  their  images  there  is  nothing  frightful,  nor  in  the 
other  images  of  the  underworld  gods  that  are  set  up.  There  is  a 
Pluto  also  and  a  Hermes  and  an  image  of  Ge.  And  there  those  who 
have  been  acquitted  in  a  suit  before  the  Areopagos  sacrifice.  And 
others  besides  sacrifice,  both  strangers  and  citizens,  and  within 
the  enclosure  there  is  the  tomb  of  Oedipus.* 

Pausanias  by  his  reference  to  Aeschylus  betrays  at  once  the 
source  of  his  identification  of  the  Semnae  with  the  Erinyes.  The 
statement  cannot  be  taken  as  evidence  that  prior  to  Aeschylus 
any  such  identification  was  current.  After  the  time  of  Aeschylus, 

*  P.  x,  28.  6. 
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classical  writers,  except  when  they  are  quoting  ritual  formularies, 
begin  to  accept  the  fusion  and  use  the  names  Erinyes,  Eumenides, 
and  Semnae  as  interchangeable  terms.  A  like  laxity  unhappily 
obtains  among  modem  commentators. 

The  statement  of  Pausanias,  that  about  the  cultus  images  of 
the  Semnae  there  was  nothing  frightful,  is  important,  as  showing 
how  foreign  to  the  Semnae  was  the  terror-haunted  conceptiot  of 
the  tragic  Erinys.  Aeschylus  might  fuse  the  Erinyes  and  the 
Semnae  at  will,  but  the  cultus  images  of  the  Semnae  take  on  no 
attribute  of  the  Erinyes.  About  these  cultus  images  we  learn 
something  more  from  the  scholiast  on  Aeschines1.  Commenting 
on  the  Semnae  he  says  ‘These  were  three  in  number  and  were 
called  Venerable  Goddesses,  or  Eumenides,  or  Erinyes.  Two  of 
them  were  made  of  lychnites  stone  by  Scopas  the  Parian,  but  the 
middle  one  by  Kalamis/  Sere  again  we  must  of  course  discount 
the  statement  as  regards  the  triple  appellation,  at  least  for  a  date 
preceding  Aeschylus.  The  number  of  the  statues  is  noticeable. 
At  the  time  when  the  scholiast  or  his  informant2  wrote  the  images 
were  unquestionably  three.  The  origin  and  significance  of  the 
female  trinities  will  be  considered  later  (p.  286).  For  the  present 
it  is  sufficient  to  note  that  the  trinity  was  probably  a  later  stage 
of  development  than  the  duality.  From  the  notice  of  the  scholiast 
we  cannot  be  certain  that  the  images  were  originally  three  \  nay 
more,  it  looks  as  if  there  was  some  reminiscence  of  a  duality. 
Moreover  the  scholiast  on  the  Oedipus  Ooloneus3  expressly  states 
that  according  to  Phylarchus  the  images  of  the  Semnae  at  Athens 
were  two  in  number.  He  adds  that  according  to  Polemon  they 
were  three.  That  the  number  three  ultimately  prevailed  is  highly 
probable,  indeed  practically  certain.  The  scholiast  on  Aeschines 
goes  on  to  say  *  the  court  of  the  Areopagos  adjudged  murder  cases 

1  Schol.  ad  Aeschin.  c.  Timarch.  i.  188 o  ‘rats  creppais  0eats.’  Tpets  foav  avrt u 
al  Xeybptvat  ereppal  Beal  rj  EtpeplSes  y  ’E proto,  <op  rAy  pip  8to  rAy  MripuBev 
Zicforas  o  Ildptos  vew olyKep  4k  rys  Xtx»lrov  XIOov  rip  54  pfayv  KdXapts.  ol  84 
ApeoiraytTai  rpet s  ttov  toO  pyvbs  ypfpas  tAs  <f>optKds  81kcl y  idUafav  Merry  tup  deQp 
piav  T]}i4p<u>  dwou4fioPT€S .  yp  84  tA  irefnrbfiepa  avrats  ieph  vrfrn-ava  k al  ydXa  ev  dyyefft 
Kepapelols.  <f>a<rl  piirrot.  aArAy  Tys  eh  at  koX  2  k6tovs,  ol  84  2 k6tovs  teal  EOcoruuys  fiv 
Kal  r yp  ovofulfcffdai,  KXyByvat  84  Ebpepi8ws  4myp4<rrepop  [de  conj.:  4vlypa  Vat.  4trl 
’Opierrov  cett.]  tt purop  KaXovpipas. 

“Dr  Wellmann  ( de  Istro  14)  has  shown  that  in  aU  probability  the  information 
of  the  scholiast  is  borrowed  from  the  treatise  of  Polemon  quoted  by  Clement  of 
Alexandria  in  his  Protrepticus ,  p.  41. 

*  Schol.  ad  Oed.  Col.  89  *4p<popoi  deal.*  QvXapxos  <py<rt  860  cn/rAy  eXvat  rd  r<# 
aydXjxara  AOypytri  8vo ,  HoXtjxwp  84  Tpeis  auras  epyert. 
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on  three  days  in  each  month,  assigning  one  day  to  each  goddess/ 
The  three  days  were  probably  a  primitive  institution,  three  being 
a  number  sacred  to  the  dead,  and  these  three  days  may  have 
helped  the  development  of  the  threefold  form  of  the  Semnae. 
Later  in  considering  the  Charites  and  other  kindred  shapes  (p.  286) 
it  will  be  shown  that  many  different  strands  went  to  the  weaving 
of  a  trinity.  The  strictly  definite  number  of  the  Semnae,  be  it 
two  or  three,  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  indefinite  ‘  wondrous 
throng *  (i 9avfxaaro ?  Xo%o?)  of  the  Aeschylean  Erinyes.  The 
contrast  may  have  been  softened,  if  in  the  concluding  scene  the 
chorus  of  Erinyes  filed  away  in  groups  of  three. 

The  sanctuary  of  the  Semnae  was,  in  the  narrower  sense  of 
the  word  *  sanctuary/  a  refuge  for  suppliants.  This  is,  of  course, 
a  trait  that  it  has  in  common  with  many  other  precincts.  Thucy¬ 
dides1  tells  how  in  the  conspiracy  of  Kylon  some  of  the  con¬ 
spirators  sat  down  at  the  altars  of  the  Venerable  Goddesses,  and 
were  put  to  death  at  the  entrance.  A  monumeut,  the  Kyloneion, 
was  put  up  close  to  the  Nine  Gates  to  expiate  the  pollution. 
Plutarch3,  in  his  account  of  this  same  conspiracy,  adds  a  curious 
primitive  touch :  the  conspirators  connected  themselves  with  the 
image  of  ‘  the  goddess  *  by  a  thread,  believing  thereby  they  would 
remain  immune;  the  thread  broke  of  its  own  accord  when  they 
reached  the  Semnae;  this  was  taken  as  an  omen  of  rejection  and 
they  were  put  to  death.  Aristophanes  twice  alludes  to  the 
precinct  of  the  Semnae  as  a  place  of  sanctuary.  In  the  Knights 8, 
he  makes  the  outraged  triremes  say 

‘If  this  is  what  the  Athenians  like,  we  must  needs  set  sail  forthwith 

And  sit  us  down  in  the  Theseion  or  in  the  Semnae’s  shrine/ 

In  the  Thesmophoriazusae 4,  when  Mnesilochus  is  about  to  make 
off  in  a  fright,  Euripides  asks 

‘You  villain,  where  are  you  off  to?’ 
and  the  answer  is 

‘To  the  shrine  of  the  Semnae/ 

It  is  noticeable  that  in  both  these  cases  the  name  given  to 
the  goddesses  of  sanctuary  is  Semnae,  not  Erinyes  or  Eumenides. 

1  Thucyd.  i.  126.  9  Plut.  Vit.  Sol.  'xn, 

*  Ar.  Eq.  1312 

r,u  8*  dpifficy  tclvt*  fA6r}valois  Ka$ij<rdal  fiot  Sokcl 
is  rb  Oiytrctop  irXcodJcras  3  Vi  twp  aefxvCov  6cQv. 

4  Ar.  Thesm.  224 

ETP.  ouroy  <rb  vol  dels: 

MN.  to  T&v  ecjxv&v  OeQv. 
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The  confusion  of  the  three  was  never  local,  only  literary,  and  by 
the  time  of  Aristophanes  it  has  not  yet  begun. 

Euripides1  is  our  solitary  authority  for  the  fact  that  the 
sanctuary  was  also  oracular.  At  the  close  of  the  Electra  he 
makes  the  Dioscuri,  in  a  speech  not  untinged  by  irony,  prophesy 
that  Orestes,  pursued  by  the  Erinyes,  will  come  to  Athens  and 
be  acquitted  by  the  equal  vote,  and  that  in  consequence  the 
baffled  Erinyes  will  descend  in  dudgeon  into  a  subterranean  cleft 
hard  by  the  Areopagos: 

‘A  mantio  shrine, 

Sacred,  adored  of  mortals.’ 

Oracular  functions  were  ascribed  to  most,  if  not  all,  underworld 
divinities,  so  that  it  is  quite  probable  that  the  description  of  the 
Dioscuri  is  correct. 

The  sanctuary  of  the  Semnae  was  open  to  suppliants  and  to 
those  who  sought  oracular  counsel,  but  to  one  unfortunate  class 
of  the  community,  happily  a  small  one,  it  was  rigidly  closed. 
These  were  the  people  known  as  ‘second-fated1  or  ‘later-doomed/ 
Hesychius3,  in  explaining  the  term ‘  second-fated  *  (hevrepoirorfios), 
says  *  he  is  called  by  some  “  later-doomed.”  So  a  man  is  termed 
when  the  accustomed  rites  have  been  performed  as  though  he 
were  dead,  and  later  on  he  Teappears  alive ;  and  Polemon  says  that 
to  such  it  was  forbidden  to  enter  the  sanctuary  of  the  Venerable 
Goddesses.  The  term  is  also  used  of  a  man  who  is  reported  to 
have  died  abroad  and  then  comes  home,  and  again  of  a  man  who 
passes  a  second  time  through  the  folds  of  a  woman’s  garment,  as 
was  the  custom  among  the  Athenians  in  a  case  of  second  birth/ 

This  curious  statement  is  fortunately  explained  to  us  in  in¬ 
structive  detail  by  Plutarch  in  the  answer  to  his  5th  Roman 
Question .  He  there  says  ‘Those  who  have  had  a  funeral  and 
sepulture  as  though  they  were  dead  are  accounted  by  the  Greeks 
as  not  pure,  and  they  will  not  associate  with  them,  nor  will  they 
permit  them  to  approach  sanctuaries.  And  they  say  that  a  certain 
Aristinus,  who  believed  in  this  superstition,  sent  to  Delphi  to 
enquire  of  the  god  and  to  ask  release  from  the  disabilities  this 
custom  imposed  on  him,  and  the  Pythian  made  answer : 

“Whatsoe’er  is  accomplished  by  woman  that  travails  in  childbed, 
That  in  thy  turn  having  done,  sacrifice  thou  to  the  gods.” 

1  Eur.  El,  1270.  3  Hesych.  s.v.  dtuTepbTrorjxos. 
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And  Aristinus  being  a  good  and  wise  man  gave  himself  up,  like 
a  new-born  child,  to  the  women  to  wash  and  swaddle  and  suckle, 
and  all  the  others  who  were  called  “  later-doomed  ”  did  the  like/ 
4 But/  adds  Plutarch,  and  doubtless  most  justly,  ‘some  say  that 
these  things  were  done  with  respect  to  the  “  later-doomed  ”  before 
Aristinus  did  them,  and  the  custom  was  an  ancient  one/ 

Plutarch  says  the  exclusion  was  from  all  sacred  rites.  In 
this  he  is  probably  mistaken.  Anyhow  in  the  case  of  the  Semnae, 
and  of  all  underworld  divinities,  the  significance  is  clear.  If 
a  man  comes  back  to  life  after  burial  rites,  the  reason  to  the 
primitive  mind  is  that  there  is  something  wrong  with  him ;  he  is 
rejected  by  the  powers  below  and  unfit  to  mingle  with  his  fellows 
in  the  world  above;  he  is  highly  taboo.  Despised  of  the  gods, 
he  is  naturally  rejected  of  his  fellow  men.  The  only  chance  for 
him  is  to  be  born  again. 

When  we  come  to  the  ritual  of  the  Semnae  every  detail  con¬ 
firms  the  view  that  they  are  underworld  beings.  From  Aeschylus 
himself1  we  know  that  <r<f>dyia ,  animal  sacrifices  consumed  but 
not  eaten,  were  offered  to  them.  Athene  bids  the  Erinyes,  after 
they  have  turned  Semnae, 

‘pass  below  the  earth 
With  these  your  sacred  sphagia.’ 

The  underworld  nature  of  sphagia — the  word  has  no  English 
equivalent — has  been  fully  discussed  (p.  63).  In  careful  writers, 
as  has  been  seen,  it  is  never  interchangeable  with  Upeta,  victims 
sacrificed  and  eaten. 

The  scholiast  on  Sophocles2  speaks  of  the  holocaust  of  a  black 
sheep  to  the  Eumenides,  whom  he  identifies  with  the  Semnae;  but, 
ns  he  expressly  states  that  this  sacrifice  took  place  in  the  Pelopon- 
nese,  we  cannot  safely  attribute  it  to  the  local  Semnae  of  Athens. 
It  is  probable  that  <r<pdyia  formed  part  of  the  regular  sacrifice 
mentioned  by  Pausanias  as  offered  to  the  Semnae  by  the  acquitted; 
<r<pdyia  belong,  as  has  already  been  shown,  to  the  class  of  expiatory 
offerings.  It  was  on  <r<f>dyia,  which  were  also  called  ro/jua,  that 
1  Aesch.  Eum.  1006 

tre  Kal  <T<paytwp  rQvd*  inrb  aefiv&v 
Kara  y rjs  <r6fieuai. 

*  SchoL  ad  Soph.  Oed.  Col .  42  ‘  ras  v&vd*  bpuaas  EtifxcvLdas  ’ . T<5re  yap  Trp&rov 

EvfievlS as  K\r}6ijvai  ebfxeucis  KptO&rt  viKav  Trap1  ’A dijvatois  Kal  6\oKairri]<raL  airrah  oiv 
fxiXatvav  b>  Kapvdq  [the  reading  K apvdq,  is  doubtful]  rifc  UeXoTrowfoov.  Xrfputv 
■Sb  6  KWfUKb s  iripas  <pi)<rl  rds  aepvas  Seas  t&v  EdpeHduv* 
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oaths  were  taken  (p.  64)  in  the  law  courts,  oaths  the  extraordinary 
solemnity  of  which  Demosthenes1  emphasizes.  A  man  so  swearing 
stood  on  the  fragments  of  victims  officially  and  solemnly  slain,  and 
devoted  himself  and  his  household  to  destruction  in  case  of  perjury. 
By  standing  on  the  slain  fragments  he  identifies  himself  proleptically 
with  them.  We  have  no  explicit  statement  that  the  divinities  by 
whom  these  awful  oaths  on  the  TOfua  had  to  be  taken  were  the 
Semnae,  but  as  the  Semnae  were  the  underworld  divinities  resident 
on  the  Areopagos,  and  as  they  were  frequently  invoked  with  the 
local  heroes,  and  as  sacrifice  was  done  to  them  by  the  acquitted,  it 
seems  highly  probable.  If  they  were  the  goddesses  of  oaths,  this 
is  another  link  with  the  Erinyes,  the  avengers  of  oaths.  It  is 
notable  that  in  an  ordinary  imprecation  in  the  law-courts  they 
take  precedence  of  Athene  herself.  Thus  Demosthenes3  says, 
'I  call  to  witness  the  Venerable  Goddesses,  and  the  place  they 
inhabit,  and  the  heroes  of  the  soil,  and  Athene  of  the  city,  and  the 
other  gods  who  have  the  city  and  the  land  in  their  dominion/ 

We  learn  from  Philo8  that  no  slave  was  allowed  to  take  part 
in  the  processions  of  the  Semnae.  This  in  a  worship  of  special 
antiquity  and  solemnity  is  natural  enough.  But  it  is  strange  to 
hear  from  Polemon4  that  there  was  the  same  taboo  on  all  the 
Eupatrids.  Strange  at  first  sight,  but  easily  explicable.  The 
Semnae  are  women  divinities,  and  in  this  taboo  on  the  Eupatrids 
there  seems  to  lurk  a  survival  of  matriarchal  conditions.  Aeschylus 
in  the  Eumenides  is  not  concerned,  save  incidentally,  to  emphasize 
the  issue  between  matriarchy  and  patriarchy,  between  kinship 
through  the  mother  and  through  the  father,  but  it  lies  at  the 
back  of  the  legend  he  has  chosen  for  his  plot.  The  stories  of 
Orestes  and  Clytaemnestra,  of  Alcmaeon  and  Eriphyle,  are  deep- 
rooted  in  matriarchy — both  look  back  to  the  days  when  the  only 
relationship  that  could  be  proved,  and  that  therefore  was  worth 
troubling  about,  was  that  through  the  mother;  and  hence  special 

1  Dem.  c.  Arutocr.  p.  642.  2  Dem.  c.  Dein .  47. 

3  Philo  de  yraest.  liber  p.  886  b  6i6  (xot  8okov<tip  ol  t&p  'EXXi^aw  d^vdepKio’rarot 
A8t}vcuoi  t1}p  M  rats  tre/a'ats  floats  irofnrty  8tclp  trr^XXwtrt  SoOXop  /irjSiva  TTpoaXafiftApetP. 

*  Schol.  ad  Soph.  Oed.  Col .  489  4  dirvara  0wvaw.'  touto  AttA  rrjs  8pwp4vr)s  Ovaia.% 
rats  'Evfxevlai'  fterb.  y bp  ijffvxla s  rA  lepa  8pu><n  ical  5tA  roOro  ol  Hotfoot;  Movcriv 

aureus  KaO&Trep  ILoXtpuap  ip  rots  irpos  ’E paTotrOipriP  iprjfflp  oOrw,  to  8i  raw  Euirarptouw 
yivos  ov  yucr^xet  tt}s  flwlas  ra&rrjs.  etra  iifi s*  rrj s  8i  irofiirijs  rafrn)s  Ufftpcloat  8  81) 
yipos  4<ttI  vepl  rAs  Se/zvas  Beds  teal  tIjp  yye/ioplap  Kai  vpoBfarratTporqt  Quotas 

Kpibp  lep6pt  ijpo  tqvtop  o8tw  KaXoOi^rcs  dta,  tIjp  e&<pi)fUap‘  ov  to  lepop  irapa  to 

KvX&petop  £ktqs  raw  4pp4 a  Trt/Xaw. 
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vengeance  attends  the  slayer  of  the  mother.  In  the  light  of  this 
it  is  easy  to  understand  why  in  the  worship  of  the  Semnae  the 
family  of  Eupatrids — those  well-born  through  their  fathers — had 
no  part.  For  them  Apollo  Patrdos  was  the  fitter  divinity.  The 
family  of  the  Eupatrids  had  their  own  rites  of  expiation,  ancestral 
rites  significantly  called  irarpia ,  paternal.  These  rites  as  described 
by  Dorotheos  have  been  already  discussed  (p.  60). 

The  name  of  the  family  that  held  the  priesthood  of  the  Semnae 
is  also  recorded;  they  were  the  Hesychidae  whom  Hesychius1 
describes  as  ‘a  family  of  well-born  people  at  Athens/  Polemon 
is  again  our  authority  for  connecting  these  ‘  Silent  Ones  *  with  the 
cult  of  the  Semnae.  He  is  quoted  by  the  scholiast  already  cited 
(p.  246  note).  In  commenting  on  the  expression  *  uttering  words 
inaudible  *  the  scholiast  says  ‘  This  is  from  the  sacrifice  performed 
to  the  Eumenides.  For  they  enact  the  sacred  rites  in  silence,  and 
on  account  of  this  the  descendants  of  Hesychos  (the  Silent  One) 
sacrifice  to  them,  as  Polemon  says  in  his  writings  about  Erato¬ 
sthenes,  thus :  “  the  family  of  the  Eupatrids  has  no  share  in  this 
sacrifice  ” ;  and  then  further,  “  in  this  procession  the  Hesychidae, 
which  is  the  family  that  has  to  do  with  the  Venerable  Goddesses, 
take  the  lead.”  And  before  the  sacrifice  they  make  a  preliminary 
sacrifice  of  a  ram  to  Hesychos... giving  him  this  name  because 
of  the  ritual  silence  observed.  His  sanctuary  is  by  the  Kyloneion 
outside  the  Nine  Gates/ 

Though  these  remarks  of  the  scholiast  are  prompted  by  the 
cult  of  the  Eumenides  at  Colonos,  it  is  quite  clear  that  Polemon 
is  speaking  of  the  Semnae  at  Athens.  He  states  three  important 
facts.  The  cult  of  the  Semnae  was  in  the  hands  of  a  clan  descended 
from  a  hero  called  aetiologically  ‘  the  Silent  One/  Sacrifice  to  the 
goddesses  was  regularly  preceded  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  ram  to  the 
eponymous  hero.  That  hero  had  a  sanctuary  of  his  own  outside 
the  Nine  Gates  of  the  old  Pelasgic  fortification,  and  near  the 
historic  monument  of  Kylon.  The  name  *  Silent  One 9  is  possibly 
a  mere  cultus  epithet,  used  to  preserve  safely  the  anonymity  of 
the  hero;  heroes,  as  will  later  (p.  339)  be  seen,  are  dangerous  persons 
to  mention.  On  the  other  hand  Hesychos  may  have  been  the 
actual  name  of  a  real  hero,  and  after  his  death  it  may  have  seemed 
charged  with  religious  significance.  This  seems  quite  possible, 
the  more  so  as  the  name  was  adopted  by  the  whole  family.  The 

1  Hesych.  8.v.  yivos  *A 0fyri<ru>  iQwytvQv. 
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female  form  Hesychia  was  a  proper  name  in  the  days  of  Nikias, 
and  it  is  curious  to  fiud  that  even  then  an  omen  could  be  drawn 
from  it.  Plutarch1 2 3  recounts  that  when  the  Athenians  were  taking 
omens  before  the  Syracusan  expedition  an  oracle  ordered  them  to 
fetch  a  priestess  of  Athene  from  Clazomenae.  They  found,  when 
they  got  her,  that  her  name  was  Hesychia ;  and  this  seemed  4  a 
divine  indication  that  they  should  remain  quiet/ 

The  scholiast  speaks  of  Hesychidae,  male  members  of  the  family 
of  Hesychos,  but  if  we  may  trust  Callimachus2  it  was  the  women 
of  the_  family  who  brought  burnt-offerings;  and  these  offerings 
were,  as  we  should  expect,  wineless  libations  and  honey-sweet 
cakes.  The  name  of  the  priestesses  was  according  to  Callimachus 
Xyreipat,  and  it  is  no  doubt  from  this  source  that  Hesychius8  gets 
his  gloss,  ‘  Leteirai,  priestesses  of  the  Semnae/ 

The  Semnae  were  women  divinities  served  by  priestesses,  and 
it  is  noticeable  that  Athene,  who  was  ‘  all  for  the  father/  promises 
to  the  Erinyes  that,  if  they  become  Semnae,  they  shall  have 
worshippers,  both  men  and  women4.  But  when  the  procession  to 
the  cave  is  actually  formed,  in  strict  accordance  no  doubt  with  the 
traditional  ritual  of  the  place,  it  is  women  attendants  who  bring 
the  ancient  image, 

*A  goodly  band, 

Maidens  and  wives  and  throng  of  ancient  dames6 */ 

It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  among  these  ancient  dames  were 
members  of  the  clan  of  Hesychids. 

Aeschylus6  has  left  us  other  notes  of  underworld  significance 
in  the  ritual  of  the  Semnae.  When  the  procession  is  forming  for 
the  cave  Athe'ne  speaks : 

*Do  on  your  festal  garments  crimson-dyed 
For  meed  of  honour,  bid  the  torches  flame— 

So  henceforth  these  our  visitants  shall  bless 
Our  land  and  folk  with  shining  of  their  grace/ 


1  Plut.  Vit .  Nth .  xm. 

2  Callim.  frg.  (Schneider,  n.  123) 

N?70dA/  al  teal  ryffiv  del  fie\ajS4as  Sfiirvas 
Xfiretpat  tcateiv  SXkaxov  'H<rvxl8es. 

3  Hesych.  b.v.  A^retpcu  *  lipe tat  tQv  aepvQp  8eQv. 

4  Aesch.  Eton,  856.  s  v,  1026. 

6  Aescli.  Eum.  1028 

<poiviKofi6,TrTois  ivBvroh  iath/jftcuriv 
Tiptare  Kal  rb  <p£yyo$  bpfiderdu  jr vp6f, 

Situs  $lv  eti<ppuv  rj8’  bpukta  x&w'ds 
rb  \oiirb?  cddvSpoun  <rvfupopcus  Trphrg. 

The  construction  of  nfidre  is  uncertain,  there  being  no  expressed  grammatical 
object  j  but  the  two  ritual  factors,  the  torches  and  crimson  garments,  are  certain. 
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Athene  proffers  for  guerdon  to  the  Semnae  the  ritual  that  as  under¬ 
world  goddesses  was  already  theirs,  torches  and  crimson  raiment. 

In  connection  with  the  torches  it  cannot  he  forgotten  that 
some,  though  possibly  not  all,  the  sittings  of  the  court  of  the 
Areopagos  took  place  by  night,  doubtless  in  honour  of  the  under¬ 
world  goddesses  who  presided.  In  Lucian’s  time,  at  least,  these 
sittings  were  almost  proverbial.  He  says  of  a  man  perceiving 
with  difficulty1,  ‘unless  he  chance  to  be  stone-blind  or  like  the 
Council  of  the  Areopagos  which  gives  its  hearing  by  night  ’ :  and 
again  in  the  Hermotimus 2  ‘he  is  doing  it  like  the  Areopagites  who 
give  judgment  in  darkness/  To  these  sittings  in  the  night-time 
it  may  be  that  Athene  refers  when  she  says8 

‘  This  court  I  set,  untouched  of  gain,  revered, 

Alert,  a  wakeful  guard  o’er  those  who  sleep/ 

The  garments  of  crimson  or  purple  dye  point  to  a  ritual  of 
placation  and  the  service  of  the  underworld.  This  is  clearly 
shown  in  the  details  given  by  Plutarch4  of  the  rites  of  placation 
performed  annually  for  those  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Plataea. 
‘On  the  16th  day  of  the  month  Maimakterion  the  archon  of 
Plataea,  who  on  other  days  may  not  touch  iron  nor  wear  any 
garment  that  is  not  white,  puts  on  a  crimson  chiton  and  taking  a 
hydria  and  girded  with  a  sword  goes  to  the  sepulchres.  There 
with  water  from  the  spring  he  washes  the  stelae  and  anoints 
them  with  myrrh;  he  slays  a  black  bull,  prays  to  Zeus  and 
Hermes  Chthonios,  and  invokes  to  the  banquet  and  the  blood¬ 
shed  the  heroes  who  died  for  Greece/ 

The  crimson-purple  is  blood  colour5,  hence  it  is  ordained  for 
the  service  of  the  dead.  It  has  already  been  noted  (p.  144)  that 
Dion6  when  he  took  the  great  oath  in  the  Thesmophorion  identi¬ 
fied  himself  with  Kore  of  the  underworld  by  putting  on  her 
crimson  robe  and  holding  a  burning  torch.  Purple,  Pliny7  tells  us, 
was  employed  when  gods  had  to  be  appeased. 

1  Luc.  de  domo  18.  3  Luo.  Hermot.  806. 

8  Aesch.  Eum.  706.  4  Plut.  Vit.  Aristid .  xxi. 

6  Cf.  atfian  <fjoiv6v  (17.  xvi.  169).  <poiv6s,  and  (p6vos  are  not  far  asunder : 
cf.  also  the  tragic  use  of  aXjxa  for  corpse.  For  purple  in  the  ritual  of  the  dead,  see 
Diels,  SibyUinische  Blatter >  p.  69  note.  Since  the  above  was  written  Dr  Headlam 
has  conclusively  shown  that  the  crimson  worn  by  the  Semnae  marks  them  as 
fitroiKot,  see  his  ‘Last  Scene  of  the  Eumenides,1  J.H.S.  xxvi.  1906,  p.  268. 

6  Plut.  Vit  Dion .  LVI.  7t epifidWerai  tt\v  Troptpvpida  rip  OeoG  xal  Xafiwv  5$5a 
tea tofji&rjv  d-x6fj.vu<Tt. 

7  Plin.  N.  H.  ix.  60  purpura  dis  advocatur  placandis. 
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The  purple  robes,  the  torches,  the  night-time,  above  all  the 
o-cfrdyia,  point  to  a  dread  underworld  ritual,  a  ritual  that  shows 
clearly  that  the  darker  side  of  the  Venerable  Ones  was  not  far 
remote  from  the  Erinyes.  But  Aeschylus,  whose  whole  mind  is 
bent  on  a  doctrine  of  mercy,  naturally  emphasizes  the  brighter 
side  of  their  functions  and  worship.  Athene1  herself  knows  that 
they  are  underworld  goddesses,  that  they  must  have  low-lying 
altars  and  underground  dwellings;  only  so  seated  will  they  ever 
feel  really  at  home.  She  remembers  even  that  for  their  feast  they 
must  have  the  wineless  sacrifice  that  drives  them  mad2;  but  she 
bids  them  leave  this  madness,  and  they  for  their  part  promise  that 
the  earth,  their  kingdom  as  vengeful  ghosts,  shall  cease  to  drink 
the  black  blood  of  citizens.  Henceforth  they  will  be  content  with 
the  white  side  of  their  service3 4. 

‘  From  this  great  land,  thine  is  the  sacrifice 
Of  first-fruits  offered  for  accomplishment 
Of  marriage  and  for  children  V 


Again  Athene  offers  what  was  theirs  from  the  beginning. 
Underworld  goddesses  presided 
over  marriage :  in  later  days,  as 
Plutarch5  tells  us,  it  was  the 
priestess  of  Demeter;  earlier  we 
can  scarcely  doubt  it  was  the 
Semnae.  Here  they  stand  in 
sharp  contrast  to  the  Erinyes,  who 
are  all  black.  Who  would  have 
bidden  an  Erinys  to  a  marriage 
feast?  as  well  bid  Eris  who,  in 
form  (fig.  56)  and  function  as 
perhaps  in  name,  was  but  another 
ISrinys,  Eris 


‘  The  Abominable,  who  uninvited  came 
And  cast  the  golden  fruit  upon  the  board.’ 


1  Aesch.  Eum.  804.  The  significance  of  the  ^trxapa  as  distinguished  from  the 
/9to/i6s  has  been  already  discussed  (p.  61). 

2  Aesch.  Eum.  860. 

3  Aesch.  Eum.  980. 

4  v.  834. 

5  Plut.  Conj.  Praec.  Proem,  yucrd,  rbv  iroiTpiov  Oea/xov  ov  itpuv  ir\  rrjs  A rjjxTjTpos  iipeia 
cvveipyvv pivots  icprjppoaev. 
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The  Erinyes  transformed  to  Semnae  ask  Athene  what  spells 
they  shall  chant  over  the  land.  She  makes  answer1 *: 

‘Whatever  charms  wait  on  fair  Victory 
From  earth,  from  dropping  dew  and  from  high  heaven, 

The  wealth  of  winds  that  blow  to  hail  the  land 
Sunlit,  and  fruits  of  earth  and  teeming  flocks 
Untouched  of  time,  safety  for  human  seed/ 

The  chorus  accept  these  functions  of  health  and  life,  and  chant 
their  promised  guerdon3. 

‘No  wind  to  wither  trees  shall  blow, 

By  our  grace  it  shall  be  so ; 

Nor  that  nor  shrivelling  heat 
On  budding  plants  shall  beat 
With  parching  drouth 
To  waste  their  growth, 

Nor  any  plague  of  dismal  blight  come  creeping; 

But  teeming,  doubled  flocks  the  earth 
In  her  season  shall  bring  forth, 

And  evermore  a  wealthy  race 
Pay  reverence  for  this  our  grace 
Of  spirits  that  have  the  rich  earth  in  their  keeping/ 

We  are  reminded  that  Ploutos  himself,  the  Wealth  of  the 
underworld,  had,  according  to  Pausanias8,  a  statue  in  the  precinct 
of  the  Venerable  Goddesses.  Moreover  it  is  impossible  to  hear  the 
words  ‘no  wind  to  wither  trees  shall  blow'  without  recalling  the 
altar  of  the  Wind-stillers  (EiSdz/e/tofr),  which  stood  somewhere  on 
the  western  slope  of  the  Areopagos.  Arrian4 *,  speaking  of  the 
statues  of  Harmodios  and  Aristogeiton,  says  'they  stand  at  Athens 
in  the  Cerameicus  where  we  go  up  to  the  citadel,  just  opposite 
the  Metroon  not  far  from  the  altar  of  the  Wind-stillers.  Whoever 
has  been  initiated  in  the  Eleusinia  knows  the  altar  of  the  Wind- 
stillers  which  stands  on  the  ground/  A  low-lying  altar  doubtless, 
an  esehara,  for,  as  has  already  been  shown  (p.  65),  the  winds  were 
to  primitive  thinking  ghosts  or  caused  by  ghosts  and  worshipped 
with  underworld  sacrifices.  Hesychius*  tells  us  that  there  was  at 
Corinth  a  family  called  the  Wind-calmers.  The  Areopagos  was  a 

1  Aesch.  Bum.  903. 

a  Aesch.  Bum.  938.  The  translation  offered  only  attempts  to  render  the  general 
sense  of  this  difficult  passage,  a  sense  sufficiently  clear  for  the  immediate  purpose. 
No  satisfactory  explanation  has  yet  been  offered  of  the  enigmatic  t6  ptij  irepdv  opov 
t6ttuu,  see  Dr  VerraU,  ad  loc. 

3  P.  i.  28.  6. 

4  Arrian,  Andb.  m.  16.  8. 

6  HeBych.  s.v.  ’Ave/io/cornu. 
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wind-swept  hilL  It  was  thence,  according  to  a  form  of  the  legend 
recorded  by  Plato1,  that  Boreas  caught  up  Oreithyia. 

The  Semnae  claim  as  their  special  ‘  grace2 3'  control  over  the 
winds.  As  goddesses  who  bring  the  blessings  of  marriage  and  of 
fertile  breezes,  they  are  but  good  fructifying  Keres  like  the 
Tritopatores  already  discussed  (p.  179);  the  Erinyes  are  blighting 
poisonous  Keres,  who  Harpy-like  foul  the  food  by  which  men  live. 

The  Erinyes,  in  the  play  of  Aeschylus,  are  transformed  into 
Semnae,  into  the  local  goddesses  of  Athens.  Of  this  there  is  no 
shadow  of  doubt.  They  accept  the  citizenship  of  Pallas8,  and  they 
are  actually  hailed  as  Semnae4.  Aeschylus  it  is  true  never 
definitely  states  that  they  entered  the  cleft  of  the  Areopagos, 
but  Euripides,  manifestly  borrowing  from  him,  is  as  has  been 
seen  explicit. 

Such  a  conversion  may  have  been  gratifying  to  the  patriotism 
of  an  Athenian  audience,  but  Athenian  though  he  is,  it  is  not  the 
glorification  of  a  local  cult  that  inspires  Aeschylus ;  it  is  the  re¬ 
conciliation  of  the  old  order  of  vengeance  with  the  new  law  of 
mercy.  It  is  significant  in  this  connection  that  Aeschylus,  or 
some  one  who  took  his  meaning,  gave  to  the  play  the  title,  not  as 
we  should  expect  of  Semnae,  but  of  Eumenides.  The  moral  of  the 
play  is  thereby  emphasized* 

It  is,  to  say  the  least,  curious  that  a  play  called  traditionally, 
if  not  by  the  author,  the  ‘  Eumenides 9  should  contain  no  single 
mention  of  the  Eumenides  by  this  name.  Harpocration5 * *,  com¬ 
menting  on  the  word  Eumenides,  says  ‘Aeschylus  in  the  Eumenides , 
recounting  what  happened  about  the  trial  of  Orestes,  says  that 
Athene,  having  mollified  the  Erinyes  so  that  they  did  not  deal 
harshly  with  Orestes,  called  them  Eumenides/  Aeschylus  says  no 
such  thing.  The  text  of  the  play  contains  no  mention  of  the 
Eumenides,  though  in  the  hypothesis  prefixed  to  the  text  occur 

1  Plat.  Pliaedr.  p.  229.  The  legend  no  doubt  took  its  rise  in  the  Areopagos, 
where  the  king’s  daughter  was  flower-gathering,  or  fetching  water  from  the 
Enneakrounos  just  outside  the  city  gate.  It  was  transplanted  later  with  many 

another  legend  and  cnlt  to  the  banks  of  the  Ilissos,  outside  the  enlarged  city. 

3  Aesch,  Eum.  939. 

8  Aesch.  Eum.  916  difrftcu  IldXXaSos  £woudap. 

4  v.  1041  Hevp*  (re,  acfivai. 

5  Harpocrat.  s.v.  EbficvlScs. . . hlaytikos  E&fieviaur  clir&v  ri  vepl  t$v  Kplatv  tV 

*Op4<rrau  eta  ij  'Adrjpa  vpavvaaa  rdf  *E purfas  cSare  fir}  xoXe?r&ff  £x€iV  77 

’0 pianjv  Edfievldas  tbrSfiaaor,  dal  8&  ,AXij*cre&,  Htycupa,  T iai<p6inj. 
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the  following  words :  ‘  Having  prevailed  by  the  counsel  of  Athene, 
he  (Orestes)  went  to  Argos,  and  when  he  had  mollified  the 
Erinyes  he  addressed  them  as  Eumenides1 2/  Harpocration  attri¬ 
butes  to  Athene  in  the  play  what  the  hypothesis  notes  as  done  by 
Orestes  in  the  sequel  at  Argos.  By  his  use  of  the  word  *  mollified  ’ 
(7 rpavvaaa)  he  betrays,  I  think,  the  source  of  his  information.  It 
must  always  be  remembered  that  the  Orestes  legend  was  native 
to  Argos  and  at  Argos  the  local  cult  was  of  Eumenides  not 
Semnae. 


The  Eumenides. 

The  worship  of  divinities  bearing  the  name  of  Eumenides, 
though  unknown  at  Athens3,  was  wider-spread  than  that  of  the 
Semnae,  which  is  found  nowhere  outside  Attica.  It  was  possibly 
for  this  reason  that  Aeschylus  or  later  tradition  gave  this  name 
to  the  play.  The  Semnae  were  familiar  figures  at  Athens,  and, 
spite  of  many  underworld  analogies,  the  shift  from  Erinyes  to 
Semnae  must  have  been  a  difficult  one.  A  great  deal  is  borne  for 
the  glory  of  the  gods,  but  there  must  have  been  among  the  audience 
men  conservative  and  hard-headed  who  would  be  likely  to  maintain 
that,  all  said  and  done,  the  Erinyes  were  not,  could  not  be,  Semnae. 
If  asked  to  believe  that  the  Erinyes  became  Eumenides,  they 
would  feel  and  probably  say;  that  is  a  matter  for  Colonos,  for 
Argos,  for  Sekyon  to  consider;  it  affects  no  Athenian’s  faith  or 
practice.  At  Colonos  it  is  certain  that  goddesses  were  worshipped 
who  bore  the  name  of  Eumenides,  goddesses  of  function  and  ritual 
precisely  identical  with  the  Semnae,  but  addressed  by  a  different 
cultus  epithet.  We  have  the  express  statement  of  Sophocles3, 
who,  as  a  priest  himself  and  a  conservative,  was  not  likely  to 

1  Aeach.  Eum.  hypoth....^  (3ov\y  vttc/j<ras  KarijXdev  ds  "Apyos,  ras  &  ’Epivtas 
irpavvas  Trpo&rpybpevvev  Ev/xevloas.  To  suit  the  statement  of  Harpocration,  vpawas 
has  been  altered  to  irpavvacra. 

2  There  is  no  evidence  tbat  can  be  relied  on  to  show  that  before  Aeschylus  wrote 
his  play  the  Semnae  ever  bore  the  title  of  Eamenides.  Paus&nias  indeed  (vn.  25. 1) 
quotes  an  oracle  from  Dodona  ostensibly  belonging  to  the  mythical  days  of  Apheidas, 
in  which  the  title  Eumenides  is  given  to  the  goddesses  of  the  Areopagos, 

4>pdfco  5’  "A pei6?  re  v&yov,  fitofious  re  6u65eis 
Evpevldtov  kt\. 

And  this  oracle,  he  says,  the  Greek  called  to  mind  when  the  Peloponnesians  came 
against  Athens  in  the  time  of  Codrus.  The  passage  stands  alone,  and  oracle- 
monger  in  g  was  rife  at  all  times. 

»  Soph.  Oed.  Col.  41. 
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tamper  with  ritual  titles.  He  makes  Oedipus  ask  the  stranger 
who  they  are  whose  dread  name  he  is  to  invoke.  The  answer 
is  explicit: 

‘  Eumenides  all-seeing  here  the  folk 
Would  call  them:  other  names  please  otherwhere.* 

Sophocles  no  doubt  shows  the  influence  of  Aeschylus  in  his 
*  other  names  please  otherwhere/  He  realizes  that  Eumenides 
and  Semnae  are  *  one  form  of  diverse  names1/  This  truth  it  was 
the  mission  of  the  reconciling  monotheist  always  to  preach,  but 
he  would  scarcely  dare  to  tamper  with  the  familiar  titles  of 
a  local  cult.  In  fact  by  this  very  statement,  that  elsewhere  the 
goddesses  bore  other  names,  he  makes  the  local  appellation  certain. 
He  may  indeed  have  brought  Oedipus  to  Colonos  rather  than 
to  the  Areopagos,  where  he  had  also  a  grave,  just  because  the 
local  attributive  title  of  the  goddesses  at  Colonos  suited  the 
gentle  moral  of  his  play. 

Again  when  Oedipus  asks  to  be  taught  to  pray  aright,  the 
Chorus  lay  emphasis  on  the  title  Eumenides. 

‘That,  as  we  call  them  Kindly,  from  kind  hearts 
They  may  receive  the  suppliant2/ 

So  strong  is  the  exclusiveness  of  local  cults  that,  had  the  title 
of  Eumenides  occurred  only  at  Colonos,  neither  Aeschylus  nor 
tradition  would  perhaps  have  ventured  to  assume  it  for  the 
Semnae.  But  from  Pausanias  we  learn  of  sanctuaries  of  the 
Eumenides  at  Titane8  near  Sekyon,  at  Cerynaea4  in  Achaia,  and 
in  Arcadia  near  Megalopolis®.  The  sanctuary  between  Sekyon 
and  Titane  consisted  of  a  grove  and  a  temple.  Pausanias  ex¬ 
pressly  says  these  belonged  to  the  goddesses  whom  the  Athenians 
called  Semnae  and  the  Sikyonians  Eumenides.  The  festival  in 
their  honour  was  a  yearly  one,  and  has  already  been  discussed 
(p.  56).  Tradition  said  that  the  sanctuary  at  Cerynaea  was 
founded  by  Orestes,  and  that  ‘if  any  one  stained  by  blood  or 
any  other  pollution,  or  impious,  entered  the  sanctuary  wishing 
to  see  it,  he  straightway  went  out  of  his  wits  by  the  terrors  he 

1  Aesoh.  Prom .  Vinct .  209 

Qifus 

kcll  Tata  ttoXKQu  dvofidruv  /xop(pr)  ft/a. 

s  Oed .  Col  4S6 

ws  <r<pas  KaXovfiev  EfyteWSas,  eviiev&v 
aripixav  S^x^dat  rbv  iKirrjv, 

3  P.  1. 11.  4.  4  P.  VII.  25.  7.  6  p.  VIII.  34.  2. 
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beheld.  The  images  in  it  were  made  of  wood1.., and  they  were  not 
large/  The  ritual  of  the  sanctuary  at  Megalopolis,  with  its  black 
and  white  sides,  addressed  severally  to  the  goddesses  as  Madnesses 
(Maniae)  and  Kindly  Ones  (Eumenides),  has  already  been  noted 
(p.  56).  To  the  Madnesses  Orestes  sacrifices,  it  will  be  re¬ 
membered,  with  underworld  rites  to  avert  their  wrath;  to  the 
Kindly  Ones  when  healed,  and  after  the  same  fashion  as  to  the 
gods;  the  clearest  possible  instance  of  two  stages  of  development 
in  ritual  and  theology,  of  airorpo wt}  side  by  side  with  depaireta. 

To  these  four  instances  of  the  cult  of  the  Eumenides  a  fifth 
may  safely  be  added,  the  sanctuary  at  or  near  Argos.  Of  any 
such  sanctuary  we  have  no  literary  record,  but  we  have  what  is 
of  even  greater  value — monumental  evidence.  Three  votive  reliefs 
dedicated  to  the  Eumenides  have  been  found  at  the  little  church 
of  Hag.  Johannes,  about  half-an-hour  to  the  east  of  the  modern 
village  of  Argos2.  They 
are  still  preserved  in 
the  local  museum  of 
the  Demarchy.  The 
material  of  all  three  is 
the  hard  local  lime¬ 
stone,  and  they  must 
have  been  set  up  in  a 
local  sanctuary.  The 
sanctuary  of  Titane  was 
nearly  twenty  miles 
away,  too  far  to  admit 
of  any  theory  of  trans¬ 
portation.  All  three 
are  inscribed,  and  in 
each  the  dedicator  is 
a  woman.  The  relief 
reproduced  in  fig.  57 
was  found  built  into 
the  outside  of  the 
Church  of  Hag.  Jo¬ 
hannes.  It  is  clearly  inscribed  'Evpevlcnv  evydy,  a  vow  or  prayer 
to  the  Eumenides.  The  beginning  of  the  inscription  is  lost,  but 
enough  remains,  • .  i)  A  . .  eia ,  to  show  that  a  woman  dedicated 

1  At  this  point  unhappily  a  laouna  occurs.  8  A .  Mitt .  iv.  1879,  pi.  ix.  p*  176, 


Fig.  57. 
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it,  and  that  she  was  probably  an  Argive.  It  is  a  woman’s 
offering,  but  she  likes  to  have  her  husband  carved  upon  it  and 
she  lets  him  walk  first.  Perhaps  he  went  with  her  to  the 
sanctuary  and  offered  sacrifice  of  honey  and  water  and  Bowers 
and  a  ewe  great  with  young1. 

4  The  first-fruits  offered  for  accomplishment 
Of  marriage  and  for  children/ 

About  the  figures  of  the  Eumenides  at  Argos,  as  of  the 
Semnae  at  Athens,  ‘there  is  nothing  frightful/  These  are  not 
the  short-girt  huntress  women  of  the  vases,  nor  yet  the  loathly 
black  horrors  of  tragedy ;  they  are  gentle,  staid,  matronly  figures, 
bearing  in  their  left  hands,  for  tokens  of  fertility,  flowers  or  fruit, 
and  in  their  right,  snakes2  as  the  symbols,  not  of  terror  and 
torture,  but  merely  of  that  source  of  wealth,  the  underworld; 
but  for  the  snakes,  which  lend  a  touch  of  austerity,  they  would 
be  Charites  (p.  297).  From  the  inscriptions  these  reliefs  are 
certainly  known  to  be  later  than  Aeschylus,  but  because  a  poet 
writes  a  great  play  at  Athens  the  local  stonemason  does  not  alter 
the  type  of  the  votive  offerings  he  supplies.  Why  should  he 
frighten  pious  women  and  perhaps  lose  his  custom  ?  The  Erinys 
of  tragedy  took  strong  hold  of  literature,  but  even  at  Athens 
there  was  a  sceptic  to  whom  the  great  conversion  scene  was  merely 
absurd.  If  we  may  trust  Suidas3,  the  comic  poet  Philemon  held 
to  it  that  4  the  Semnae  were  quite  other  than  the  Eumenides/ 
and  we  may  be  sure  that  the  humour  of  the  situation  attempted 
would  lose  nothing  in  his  hands.  Great  though  the  influence  of 
Aeschylus  over  the  educated  undoubtedly  was,  it  was  powerless 
to  alter  traditional  types  in  art ;  equally  powerless  we  may  be 
sure  to  abate  or  alter  one  jot  or  one  tittle  of  hieratic  ceremonial. 
The  Erinyes  remained  Erinyes,  and  in  popular  bogey  form  went, 
as  has  been  seen  (p.  232),  to  people  with  horrors  a  Christian  hell. 
Man  was  not  ready  yet  to  worship  only  the  Kindly  Ones.  For 
generations,  nay  centuries,  he  must  bear  the  hard  yoke  of 
aTrorpoinj  before  he  might  offer  to  gods  remade  in  his  own  image 
the  free-will  offering  of  a  kindly  depairda. 

1  The  regular  ritual  offerings  at  Titane,  see  P.  1. 11.  4  and  Aesch.  Bum.  834. 

2  The  archaic  marble  statuette  found  at  Olympia  and  representing  a  woman 
with  polos  on  her  head  and  a  snake  in  each  hand  may  very  possibly  be  one  of  three 
Eumenides.  See  Olympia ,  vol.  m.  p.  27. 

3  Suidas  b.v*  E 5k  6  tcuptfcbs  krtpas  dtnal  Tas  Xeuyfa  Qete  tQi> 

yZO/uevlStov. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  MAKING  OF  A  GODDESS. 

‘OY  nip  TH  rYNAIKA  M6MIMHTAI  KYHC6I  KAI  r€NNHC€l  <\AA*  TYNH  THn/ 

In  the  last  chapter  we  have  traced  the  development  from 
Keres  to  Erinyes,  and  have  seen  that,  on  the  whole,  this  develop¬ 
ment  was  a  downward  course.  The  Erinyes  are  in  a  sense  more 
civilized  than  the  Keres;  they  are  beings  more  articulate,  more 
clearly  outlined  and  concerned  with  issues  moral  rather  than 
physical;  but  the  career  they  start  as  angry  souls  they  end  as 
Poinae,  ministers  of  vindictive  torment;  there  is  in  them  no 
element  of  hope,  no  kindly  impulse  towards  purification,  they 
end  where  they  began  as  irreconcileable  demons  rather  than 
friendly  gods. 

We  have  further  marked  the  attempt  of  Aeschylus  to  turn  the 
vindictive  demons  of  the  old  religion  into  the  gentler  divinities  of 
the  new,  and  we  have  seen  that,  for  all  his  genius,  the  attempt 
failed  wholly.  The  Erinyes  never,  save  here  and  there  to  a 
puzzled  antiquarian,  became  really  Semnae ;  the  popular  instinct 
of  their  utter  distinctness  remained  sound.  We  have  now  to  note 
that,  where  the  genius  of  a  poet  fails,  the  slow-moving  widespread 
instinct  of  Ta  people  may  prevail  ;  ghosts  are  not  wholly  angry,  and 
the  gentler  form  of  ghost  may  and  does  become  a  god. 

The  line  between  a  spirit  (Baificov)  and  a  regular  god  (fleo?)  is 
drawn  with  no  marked  precision.  The  difference  is  best  realized 
by  remembering  the  old  principle  that  man  makes  all  the  objects 
of  his  worship  in  his  own  image.  Before  he  has  himself  clearly 
realized  his  own  humanity — the  line  that  marks  him  off  from  other 
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animals,  he  makes  his  divinities  sometimes  wholly  animal,  some¬ 
times  of  mixed,  monstrous  shapes.  His  animal-shaped  gods  the 
Greek  quickly  outgrew ;  something  will  be  said  of  them  when  we 
come  to  the  religion  of  the  Bull-Dionysos.  Mixed  monstrous 
shapes  long  haunted  his  imagination;  bird-woman-souls,  Gorgon- 
bogeys,  Sphinxes,  Harpies  and  the  like  were,  as  has  been  seen, 
the  fitting  vehicles  of  a  religion  that  was  mainly  of  vague  fear. 
But  as  man  became  more  conscious  of  his  humanity  and  pari  passu 
grew  more  human le,  a  more  complete  anthropomorphism  steadily 
prevailed,  and  in  the  figures  of  wholly  human  gods  man  mirrored 
his  gentler  affections,  his  advance  in  the  ordered  relations  of 
life. 

Xenophanes1,  writing  in  the  6th  century  B.C.,  knew  that  God  is 
4  without  body,  parts  or  passions/  but  he  knew  also  that,  till  man 
becomes  wholly  philosopher,  his  gods  are  doomed  perennially  to 
take  and  retake  human  shape.  His  thrice-familiar  words  still  bear 
repetition : 

4  One  God  there  is  greatest  of  gods  and  mortals ; 

Not  like  to  man  is  he  in  mind  or  body. 

All  of  him  sees,  all  of  him  thinks  and  hearkens . 

But  mortal  man  made  gods  in  his  own  image 
Like  to  himself  in  vesture,  voice  and  body. 

Had  they  but  hands,  methinks,  oxen  and  lions 
And  horses  would  have  made  them  gods  like-fashioned, 

Horse-gods  for  horses,  oxen-gods  for  oxen.’ 

We  are  apt  to  regard  the  advance  to  anthropomorphism  as 
necessarily  a  clear  religious  gain.  A  gain  it  is  in  so  far  as  a 
certain  element  of  barbarity  is  softened  or  extruded,  but  with 
this  gain  comes  loss,  the  loss  of  the  element  of  formless,  monstrous 
mystery.  The  ram-headed  Knum  of  the  Egyptians  is  to  the  mystic 
more  religious  than  any  of  the  beautiful  divine  humanities  of  the 
Greek.  Anthropomorphism  provides  a  store  of  lovely  motives  for 
art,  but  that  spirit  is  scarcely  religious  which  makes  of  Eros  a  boy 
trundling  a  hoop,  of  Apollo  a  youth  aiming  a  stone  at- a  lizard,  of 
Nike  a  woman  who  stoops  to  tie  her  sandal.  Xenophanes  put 
his  finger  on  the  weak  spot  of  anthropomorphism.  He  saw  that 
it  comprised  and  confined  the  god  within  the  limitations  of  the 
worshipper.  It  is  not  every  religion  that  advances  as  far  as 
anthropomorphism,  but  the  farthest  of  anthropomorphism  is  not 
very  far. 


1  Xenoph.  frg.  1,  2,  5  and  6. 
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Traces  of  animal  form  are  among  the  recognized  Greek  gods 
few  and  scattered.  Pausanias1  heard  at  Phigaleia  of  a  horse¬ 
headed  Demeter,  and  again  of  a  fish-bodied  Eurynome2  whom 
some  called  Artemis,  but  for  the  most  part  by  the  6th  and  5th 
centuries  B.c.  mixed  forms,  half  animal,  half  human,  belong  to 
beings  half-way  between  man  and  god,  demons  rather  than  full- 
fledged  divinities  and  demons  malignant  rather  than  beneficent. 
Such  are  Boreas,  Echidna,  Typhon  and  the  snake-tailed  giants. 

In  the  design  from  a  black-figured  cylix3  in  fig.  58  we  have  a 
curious  and  rare  instance  of  beings  of  monstrous  form,  yet  obviouslv 


beneficent.  The  scene  is  a  vineyard  at  the  time  of  vintage.  On 
the  reverse  (not  figured  here)  we  have  the  same  vintage-setting, 
but  goats,  the  destroyers  of  the  vine,  are  nibbling  at  the  vine- 
stems.  On  the  obverse  (fig.  58)  we  have  snake-bodied  nymphs 
rejoicing  in  the  grape  harvest.  Two  of  them  hold  a  basket 
of  net  or  wicker  in  which  the  grapes  will  be  gathered,  a  third 
holds  a  great  cup  for  the  vine-juice,  a  fourth  plays  on  the 
double  flutes. 


1  P.  viii.  42.  4.  The  material  for  the  study  of  the  non-human  forms  taken  by 
Greek  gods  has  been  recently  collected  by  Dr  M.  W.  de  Visser,  Die  nicht-men- 
bchengestnltigen  Gotter  der  Gricchen ,  1903. 

2  P.  viii.  41.  6. 

3  Munich.  Published  and  discussed  by  Dr  Bohlan, «  Schlangenleibige  Nymphen,* 
Philologos  lvii.  N.F.  xi.  1,  and  see  ‘Delphika,*  J.H.S.  xix.  1899,  p.  216,  note  1. 
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Unhappily  we  can  give  no  certain  name  to  these  kindly  grape¬ 
gathering,  flute-playing  snake-nymphs.  They  are  SpafcovrriSei? 
Kopaiy  but  assuredly  they  are  not  Erinyes  and  we  dare  not  even 
call  them  Eumenides.  Probably  any  Athenian  child  would  have 
named  them  without  a  moment’s  hesitation,  but  we  must  be 
content  to  say  that,  in  their  essence,  they  are  Charites,  givers 
of  grace  and  increase,  and  that  their  snake-bodies  mark  them  not 
as  malevolent,  but  as  earth-daemons,  genii  of  fertility.  They  are 
near  akin  to  the  local  Athenian  hero,  the  snake-tailed  Cecrops, 
and  we  are  tempted  to  conjecture  that  in  art,  though  not  in 
literature,  he  may  have  lent  his  snake-tail  to  the  Agraulid 
nymphs,  his  daughters.  Later  it  will  be  seen  that  earth-born 
goddesses,  though  they  shed  their  snake-form,  keep  as  their 
vehicle  and  attribute  the  snake  they  once  were. 


The  Mother  and  the  Maid. 

The  gods  reflect  not  only  man’s  human  form  but  also  his 
human  relations.  In  the  Homeric  Olympus  we  see  mirrored  a 
family  group  of  the  ordinary  patriarchal  type,  a  type  so  familiar 
that  it  scarcely  arrests  attention.  Zeus,  Father  of  Gods  and  men, 
is  supreme;  Hera,  th6ugh  in  constant  and  significant  revolt, 
occupies  the  subordinate  place  of  a  wife ;  Poseidon  is  a  younger 
brother,  and  the  rest  of  the  Olympians  are  grouped  about  Zeus 
and  Hera  in  the  relation  of  sons  and  daughters.  These  sons  and 
daughters  are  quarrelsome  among  themselves  and  in  constant 
insurrection  against  father  and  mother,  but  still  they  constitute 
a  family,  and  a  family  subject,  if  reluctantly,  to  the  final  authority 
of  a  father. 

But  when  we  come  to  examine  local  cults  we  find  that,  if  these 
mirror  the  civilization  of  the  worshippers,  this  civilization  is 
quite  other  than  patriarchal.  Hera,  subject  in  the  Homeric 
Olympus,  reigns  alone  at  Argos;  Athene  at  Athens  is  no  god’s 
wife,  she  is  affiliated  in  some  loose  fashion  to  Poseidon,  but  the 
relation  is  one  of  rivalry  and  ultimate  conquest,  nowise  of  sub¬ 
ordination.  At  Eleusis  two  goddesses  reign  supreme,  Demeter 
and  Kore,  the  Mother  and  the  Maid ;  neither  Hades  nor  Tripto- 
lemos  their  nursling  ever  disputes  their  sway.  At  Delphi  in 
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historical  days  Apollo  held  the  oracle,  but  Apollo,  the  priestess1 
knows,  was  preceded  by  a  succession  of  women  goddesses : 

c  First  in  my  prayer  before  all  other  gods 
I  call  on  Earth,  primaeval  prophetess. 

Next  Themis  on  her  mother's  oracular  seat 
Sat,  so  men  say.  Third  by  unforced  consent 
Another  Titan,  daughter  too  of  Earth, 

Phoebe.  She  gave  it  as  a  birthday  gift 
To  Phoebus,  and  giving  called  it  by  her  name.7 

Gaia  the  Earth  was  first,  and  elsewhere  Aeschylus2  tells  us 
that  Themis  was  but  another  name  of  Gaia.  Prometheus  says  the 
future  was  foretold  him  by  his  mother : 

‘Themis  she 

And  Gaia,  one  in  form  with  many  names.’ 

In  historical  days  in  Greece,  descent  was  for  the  most  part 
traced  through  the  father.  These  primitive  goddesses  reflect 
another  condition  of  things,  a  relationship  traced  through  the 
mother,  the  state  of  society  known  by  the  awkward  term  matri¬ 
archal8,  a  state  echoed  in  the  lost  Catalogues  of  Women ,  the 
Eoiai  of  Hesiod,  and  in  the  Boeotian  heroines  of  the  Nekuia. 
Our  modern  patriarchal  society  focusses  its  religious  anthropo¬ 
morphism  on  the  relationship  of  the  father  and  the  son;  the 
Roman  Church  with  her  wider  humanity  includes  indeed  the 
figure  of  the  Mother  who  is  both  Mother  and  Maid,  but  she  is 
still  in  some  sense  subordinate  to  the  Father  and  the  Son. 

Of  the  many  survivals  of  matriarchal  notions  in  Greek  myth¬ 
ology  one  salient  instance  may  be  noted.  S.  Augustine4,  telling 
the  story  of  the  rivalry  between  Athene  and  Poseidon,  says  that 
the  contest  was  decided  by  the  vote  of  the  citizens,  both  men  and 
women,  for  it  was  the  custom  then  for  women  to  take  part  in 
public  affairs.  The  men  voted  for  Poseidon,  the  women  for 
Athene ;  the  Women  exceeded  the  men  by  one  and  Athene  prevailed. 
To  appease  the  wrath  of  Poseidon  the  men  inflicted  on  the  women 
a  triple  punishment,  ‘  they  were  to  lose  their  vote,  their  children 
were  no  longer  to  be  called  by  their  mother's  name  and  they 


I  Aesch .  Eum.  1.  2  Aesch.  Prom .  Vinct.  209. 

, !  The  dearest  and  most  sdentifie  statement  of  the  facts  as  to  this  difficult 
subject  known  to  me  is  to  be  found  in  an  article  by  Dr  E.  B.  Tylor,  *  The  Matri¬ 
archal  family  system,’  Nineteenth  Century ,  July  1896. 

*  S.  Augustine,  De  civitat.  Dei  18.  9  ut  nulla  ulterius  ferrent  suff raffia,  ut 
nuUus  naacentium  materaum  nomen  acciperet,  ut  ne  quia  eas  Athenaeas  vocaret. 
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themselves  were  no  longer  to  be  called  after  their  goddess, 
Athenians/ 

The  myth  is  aetiologicalj  and  it  mirrors  surely  some  shift  in 
the  social  organization  of  Athens.  The  citizens  were  summoned 
by  Cecrops,  and  it  is  noticeable  that  with  his  name  universal 
tradition  associates  the  introduction  of  the  patriarchal  form  of 
marriage.  Athenaeus1 2  quoting  from  Clearchos,  the  pupil  of 
Aristotle,  says,  ‘At  Athens  Cecrops  was  the  first  to  join  one 
woman  to  one  man :  before  connections  had  taken  place  at  random 
and  marriages  were  in  common — hence,  as  some  think,  Cecrops 
was  called  “  Twy-formed  ”  (8i<f>vtj<;),  since  before  his  day  people  did 
not  know  who  their  fathers  were,  on  account  of  the  number 
(of  possible  parents)/  A  society  that  had  passed  to  patriarchy 
naturally  misjudged  the  marriage-laws  of  matriarchy  and  regarded 
it  as  a  mere  state  of  promiscuity.  Cecrops,  tradition9  said,  was 
the  first  to  call  Zeus  the  Highest,  and  with  the  worship  of  Zeus 
the  Father  it  is  possible  that  he  introduced  the  social  conditions 
of  patriarchy.  Apollo,  the  son  of  Zeus,  was  worshipped  at  Athens 
as  Patroos. 

The  primitive  Greek  was  of  course  not  conscious  that  he 
mirrored  his  own  human  relations  in  the  figures  of  his  gods,  but, 
in  the  reflective  days  of  Pythagoras,  the  analogy  between  human 
and  divine  was  not  left  unnoted.  The  evidence  he  adduces  as  to 
the  piety  of  women  is  perhaps  the  most  illuminating  comment  on 
primitive  theology  ever  made  by  ancient  or  modern.  ‘Women/ 
he8  says,  ‘give  to  each  successive  stage  of  their  life  the  same 
name  as  a  god,  they  call  the  unmarried  woman  Maiden  (K 6pr)\  the 
woman  given  in  marriage  to  a  man  Bride  (Ny/i^),  her  who  has 
borne  children  Mother  (M^T?/p),  and  her  who  has  borne  children’s 
children  Grandmother  (M ala).'  Invert  the  statement  and  we  have 
the  whole  matriarchal  theology  in  a  nutshell.  The  matriarchal 
goddesses  reflect  the  life  of  women,  not  women  the  life  of  the 
goddesses. 

Of  these  various  forms  of  the  conditions  of  woman,  woman  as 
maiden,  bride,  mother  and  grandmother,  the  last,  grandmother* 


1  Athen.  xm.  2  p.  555  and  Tzetzes  Chil.  v.  19.  650.  pther  instances  of  the 
survival  in  Greek  mythology  of  traces  of  matriarchal  conditions  are  coUected  by 
Bachofen  in  his  Mutterrecht,  a  book  which,  spite  of  the  wildness  of  its  theories* 
remains  of  value  as  the  fullest  existing  collection  of  ancient  facts. 

2  P.  VU1.  2.  3.  8  Diog.  8. 1. 10,  and  Iambi.  ViU  Pyth .  3. 11. 
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comes  little  into  prominence ;  it  only  lends  a  name  to  Maia,  the 
mother  of  Hermes.  Nymphs  we  have  everywhere,  but  the  two 
cardinal  conditions  are  obviously  to  a  primitive  society  Mother1  and 
Maiden.  When  these  conditions  crystallized  into  the  goddess  forms 
of  Demeter  and  Kore,  they  appear  as  Mother  and  Daughter ,  but 
primarily  the  conditions  expressed  are  Mother  and  Maid,  woman 
mature  and  woman  before  maturity,  and  of  these  two  forms  the 
Mother-form  as  more  characteristic  is,  in  early  days,  the  more 
prominent ;  Kore  as  daughter  rather  than  maiden  is  the  product  of 
mythology.  When  we  come  to  the  religion  of  Dionysos,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  Mother-goddess  has  for  her  attribute  of  motherhood 
a  son  rather  than  a  daughter. 


The  Earth-Mother  as  Karpophoros  or  Lady  of  the 
Wild  Things. 

The  Mother-goddess  was  almost  necessarily  envisaged  as  the 
Earth.  The  ancient  Dove-priestesses  at  Dodona2  were  the  first  to 
chant  the  Litany : 

‘Zeus  was,  Zeus  is,  Zeus  shall  be,  O  great  Zeus. 

Earth  sends  up  fruits,  so  praise  we  Earth  the  Mother.’ 

The  two  lines  have  no  necessary  connection;  it  may  be 
that  their  order  is  inverted  and  that  long  before  the  Dove- 
priestesses  sang  the  praises  of  Zeus  they  had  chanted  their  hymn 
to  the  Mother.  It  was  fitting  that  women  priestesses  should  sing 
to  a  woman  goddess,  to  Ga  who  was  also  Ma.  Mother-Earth  bore 
not  only  fruits  but  the  race  of  maa  As  the  poet  Asius8  said : 

‘Divine  Pelasgos  on  the  wood-clad  hills 
Black  Earth  brought  forth,  that  mortal  man  might  be.’ 

Pelasgos  claimed  no  father,  but  he,  the  first  father,  had  a 
mother.  And  here  it  must  be  noted  that  the  local  mother  must 
necessarily  have  preceded  Gaia  the  abstract  and  universal.  Prirni- 

1  The  fundamental  unity  of  all  the  Greek  goddesses  was,  I  think,  first  observed 
by  Gerhard,  Ueber  Metraon  und  Goetter -Mutter ,  1849,  p.  108,  but  his  illuminating 
suggestion  has  been  obscured  for  half  a  century  by  systems,  such  as  that  of  Preller 
an<^a^paX  ^12 see  ***  an®ient  deities  impersonations  of  natural  phenomena. 

Zeus  7}Vy  Z cw  i<rrl,  Zeus  &r<rerai*  c5  /teydAe  Zeu. 

8  ^  ^  4  Kapvoin  dW«,  Si6  xXflfere  firjripa  yaiav. 
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tive  man  does  not  tend  to  deal  in  abstractions.  Each  local  hero 
claimed  descent  from  a  local  earth-nymph  or  mother1.  Salamis, 
Aegina  and  ‘dear  mother  Ida’  are  not  late  geographical  abstrac¬ 
tions  ;  each  is  a  local  mother,  a  real  parent,  and  all  are  later  merged 
in  the  great  All-Mother  Ge. 

The  Earth -Mother  and  each  and  every  local  nymph  was  mother 
not  only  of  man  but  of  all 
creatures  that  live;  she  is 
the  ‘  Lady  of  the  Wild 
Things *  (7 TOTvia  Orjpoov). 

Art  brings  her  figure  very 
clearly  before  us.  On  an 
early  stamped  Boeotian 
amphora2  in  the  National 
Museum  at  Athens  (figs. 

59  and  60)  she  is  vividly 
presented.  The  Great 
Mother  stands  with  up¬ 
lifted  hands  exactly  in  the 
attitude  of  the  still  earlier 
figures  recently  discovered 
in  the  Mycenaean  shrine 
at  Cnossos.  To  either  side 
of  her  is  a  lion,  heraldically 
posed  like  the  lions  of  the 
Gate  at  Mycenae ;  below 
her  is  a  frieze  of  deer. 

The  figure  is  supported  or 
rather  encircled  by  two  Fig.  59. 

women  figures,  one  at 

either  side.  These  seem  to  be  part  of  a  ring  of  encircling 
worshippers3 4. 


1  The  distinction  has  been  acutely  observed  by  Miss  W.  M.  L.  Hutchinson 

in  discussing  the  earthborn  parentage  of  Aeacus,  see  Aeacus  a  Judge  of  the 
Underworld ,  p.  6.  . 

2  ’E (prjfiepLs  ’Ap*.  1892,  PI.  9 ;  for  stamped  Boeotian  amphorae  m  general, 
see  Mr  A.  de  Bidder,  Bull,  de  Gorr.  Hell.  xxii.  1898,  p.  440. 

3  Dr  Wolters  (’E<£.  5Apx-  1892,  p.  225)  explains  the  figure  of  the  Earth-Mother 
as  Artemis  Aexw.  I  entirely  agree  with  Prof.  S.  Wide  that  her  pose  is  not  that  of 

4  eine  gebarende  Frau  ’ :  see  S.  Wide,  ‘  Mykenische  Gotterbilder  und  Idole,’  A.  Mitt. 

xxvi.  1901,  p.  253. 
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Fig.  61. 


the  Museum  at  Athens,  shows  a  similar  and  even  more  complete 
conception  of  the  ‘  Lady  of  the  Wild  Things.’  Her  two  lions  still 


1  ’E0.  ’A px-  1892,  PI.  10.  1. 
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keep  heraldic  guard,  above  her  outstretched  arms  are  two  birds1, 
her  gown  is  decorated  with  the  figure  of  a  great  fish.  We  are 
reminded  of  the  Eurynome  of  Phigalia  with  her  fish-tailed  body. 

The  interesting  thing  about  these  early  representations,  these 
and  countless  others,  is  that  we  can  give  the  goddess  no  proper 
name.  We  call  her  rightly  the  Great  Mother  and  the  *  Lady  of 
the  Wild  Things/  but  farther  we  cannot  go.  She  has  been  named 
Artemis  and  Cybelfe,  but  for  neither  name  is  there  a  particle  of 
evidence. 

The  Great  Mother  is  mother  of  the  dead  as  well  as  the  living. 
The  design  in  fig.  62  is  from  the  interior  of  a  rock-hewn  tomb 


Line,  of  !FIoor- 
Fig.  62. 


in  Phrygia2 3.  The  great  figure  of  the  Mother  and  her  lions  occupies 
the  whole  height  of  the  back  wall  of  the  tomb.  ‘All  things/ 
as  Cicero8  says,  ‘go  back  to  earth  and  rise  out  of  the  earth.* 


1  On  the  head  of  one  of  the  idols  in  the  recently  discovered  shrine  at  Gnossos, 
Mr  Arthor  Evans  kindly  teUs  me,  is  perched  a  dove,  a  forecast  it  may  be  of 
Aphrodite. 

2  See  Prof.  Ramsay,  J.H.S.  1884,  p.  245. 

3  Cic.  Be  Nat .  Bear.  n.  26  et  recidunt  omnia  in  terras  et  oriuntur  e  terria. 
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‘Dust  we  are,  and  unto  dust  we  shall  return/  and  more  tenderly 
Aeschylus1 2 * : 

‘Yea,  summon  Earth,  who  brings  all  things  to  life 
And  rears  and  takes  again  into  her  womb.* 

And  so  the  Mother  herself  keeps  ward  in  the  metropolis  of  the 
dead,  and  therefore 4 *  the  Athenians  of  old  called  the  dead 44  Demeter’s 
people  ”  V  On  the  festival  day  of  the  dead,  the  Nekusia  at  Athens, 
they  sacrificed  to  Earth,  To  a  people  who  practised  inhumation, 
such  ritual  and  such  symbolism  were  almost  inevitable.  When  the 
Earth-Mother  developed  into  the  Corn-Mother,  such  symbolism 
gained  new  life  and  force  from  the  processes  of  agriculture. 
Cicero8  records  that  in  his  day  it  was  still  the  custom  to  sow 
the  graves  of  the  dead  with  corn  :  4  that  which  thou  sowest  is  not 
quickened  except  it  die4/  Out  of  the  symbolism  of  the  corn  sown 
the  Greeks  did  not  develope  a  doctrine  of  immortality,  but,  when 
that  doctrine  came  to  them  from  without,  the  symbolism  of  the 
seed  lay  ready  to  hand. 


The  Mother  as  Kourotrophos. 

Early  art  figures  the  Mother  in  quaint  instructive  fashion 
as  Kourotrophos ,  the  Child-Bearer.  As  such  she  appears  in  the 
design  in  fig.  63  taken  from  an  early  black-figured  amphora  of 
the  6th  century  B.c.  in  the  British  Museum6 *.  This  figure  of 
the  Mother  is  usually  explained  as  Leto  with  the  twins  Apollo 
and  Artemis,  but  such  an  interpretation  is,  I  think,  over-bold, 
and  really  misleading.  The  artist  knows  that  there  is  a  Mother- 
Goddess  ;  one  child  would  be  sufficient  as  an  attribute  of  mother¬ 
hood,  but  in  his  quaint  primitive  fashion  he  wishes  to  emphasize 
her  motherhood,  he  gives  her  all  the  children  she  can  conveniently 
hold,  one  on  each  shoulder. 


1  Aesch.  Choeph .  127. 

2  Pint,  de  fac .  in  orb.  lun .  28  teal  robs  Ptucpote  ’Afl^atoi  Ayfiyrpeiovs  tavbpa^ov  to 

7T uKeubv. 

*  Cic.  Legg .  n.  22,  and  25,  63.  4  1  Cor.  xv.  36. 

8  B.  M.  Cat.  b  213.  Ingbirami,  Vast  Fitt.  hi.  300.  Mr  A.  Lang,  Homeric 
Hymns ,  plate  facing  p.  104,  names  the  design  *  Leto  with  her  infants  Apollo  and 

Artemis.’  The  catalogue  of  the  British  Museum  with  just  caution  says  ‘Leto (?),’ 
but  adds  that  the  children  are  ‘probably  Apollo  and  Artemis.’  The  figures  to 

either  side  of  the  central  4  Mother,’  Dionysos  and  a  Satyr,  give  no  clue  to  the 

interpretation. 
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We  have  no  right  to  name  the  children  Apollo  and  Artemis, 
unless  inscribed  or  marked  as  such  by  attributes.  This  is  clear 
from  the  fact  that,  on  a  frag¬ 
ment  of  a  vase  found  in  the 
Acropolis  excavations  and  un¬ 
happily  still  unpublished,  we 
have  a  figure  closely  analo¬ 
gous,  though  later  in  style,  to 
our  Kourotrophos,  bearing  on 
her  elbows  two  little  naked 
imps  who  are  inscribed :  the 
one  is  Himeros ,  the  other 
E(vos).  The  mother  can  in 
this  case  be  none  other  than 
Aphrodite.  The  attribution 
is  confirmed  by  another  frag¬ 
ment1  in  which  only  half  of 
the  Mother-goddess  is  pre¬ 
served  and  one  child  seated 
on  her  elbow;  the  child  is 
not  inscribed,  but  against  the 
mother,  in  archaic  letters,  is 
written  Aphrodi(te) ;  near  her 
as  on  our  vase  is  standing 
Dionysos. 

Pausanias2,  when  examin¬ 
ing  the  chest  ol  Cypselos,  saw  a  design  on  which  was  represented 
*  a  woman  carrying  a  white  boy  sleeping  on  her  right  arm ;  on  the 
other  arm  she  has  a  black  boy  who  is  like  the  one  who  is  asleep ; 
they  both  have  their  feet  twisted  (ap,<f)OT€pov 9  SiecrpapupLevovs 
rot’?  7roSa9) ;  the  inscriptions  show  that  the  boys  are  Death  and 
Sleep,  and  that  Night  is  the  nurse  of  both.’  He  adds  the  rather 
surprising  statement  that  it  ‘  would  have  been  easy  to  see  who 
they  were  without  the  inscriptions/ 

A  woman  with  a  child  on.  each  arm  can  then  represent 
Aphrodite  with  Himeros  and  Eros;  if  one  child  is  white  and 

1  Mr  G.  C.  Bichards,  J.H.S.  xm.  1892,  p.  284,  pi.  xi. 

2  P.  v.  18.  1.  Dr  Frazer  translates  the  difiicult  word  disarpa/Mfx^vovs  ‘turned 
different  ways’;  the  word  seems  usually  to  imply  distortion,  but  in  the  case  of 
Death  and  Sleep  this  seems  inappropriate. 


Fig.  G3. 
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asleep  and  the  other  black,  the  group  represents  Night  with 
Death  and  Sleep;  if  the  group  is  to  represent  Leto  and  her 
twins,  there  must  be  something  to  mark  the  twins  as  Apollo 
and  Artemis.  On  another  amphora  in  the  British  Museum1 2  there 
does  exist  just  the  necessary  differentiation :  the  child  on  the  left 
arm  is  naked,  the  child  on-  the  right  though  also  painted  black 
wears  a  short  chiton.  We  are  justified  in  supposing  that  the  one 
is  a  boy  the  other  a  girl,  and  there  is  at  least  a  high  probability 
that  the  differentiation  of  sex  points  to  Apollo  and  Artemis. 

I  have  dwelt  on  this  point  because  vase-paintings  are  here,  as 
so  often,  highly  instructive  in  the  matter  of  the  development  and 
slow  differentiation  and  articulation  of  theological  types.  At  first 
all  is  vague  and  misty ;  there  is,  as  it  were,  a  blank  formula,  a 
mother-goddess  characterized  by  twins.  If  we  give  her  a  name  at 
all  she  is  Kourotrophos.  As  her  personality  grows  she  differ¬ 
entiates,  she  is  Aphrodite  with  Eros  and  Himeros,  she  is  Night 
with  Sleep  and  Death.  When  Apollo  and  Artemis  came  from  the 
North  they  became  the  twins  par  excellence ,  and  they  are  affiliated 
to  the  old  religion ;  the  Mother  as  Kourotrophos  became  Leto  with 
Apollo  and  Artemis. 

The  like  process  goes  on  in  literature,  though  it  is  less  obviously 
manifest.  At  the  opening  of  the  Thesmophoria  the  Woman- Herald 
in  Aristophanes3  makes  proclamation  as  follows : 

‘  Keep  solemn  silence.  Keep  solemn  silence.  Pray  to  the  two  Thesmo- 
phoroi,  to  Demeter,  and  to  Kore,  and  to  Plouton,  and  to  Kalligeneia,  and  to 
Kourotrophos,  and  to  Hermes,  and  the  Charites.’ 

Discussion  from  the  time  of  the  scholiast  onwards  has  raged 
as  to  who  Kourotrophos  is — is  she  Hestia,  is  she  Ge  ?  The  simple 
truth  is  never  faced  that  she  is  Kourotrophos ,  an  attribute  become 
a  personality.  Her  personality,  it  is  true,  faded  before  the  dominant 
personality  of  the  Mother  of  Eleusis,  but  her  presence  in  the 
ancient  ritual-formulary  speaks  clearly  for  her  original  actuality. 
Once  she  had  faded,  all  the  other  more  successful  goddesses,  Ge, 
Artemis,  Hekate,  Leto,  Demeter,  Aphrodite,  even  Athene,  contend 
for  her  name  as  their  epithet.  There  is  no  controversy  so  idle  and 
apparently  so  prolific  as  that  which  seeks  to  find  in  these  ancient 

1  B.  M.  Cat.  b  108. 

2  Ar.  Them .  295  and  echol.  ad  loc.  The  words  ry  Vy  have  been  interpolated 

alter  Koi >porp6<ptp  but  without  ms.  authority. 
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inchoate  personalities,  such  as  Kourotrophos  and  Kalligeneia,  the 
epithets  of  the  Olympians  they  so  long  predated. 

The  figure  of  the  Mother  as  Kourotrophos  lent  itself  easily  to 
later  abstractions.  Themis  is  one  of  the  earliest,  and  she  attains 
a  real  personality ;  her  sisters  Eunomia  and  Dike  are  scarcely  flesh 
and  blood,  they  are  beautiful  stately  shadows.  The  *  making  of  a 
goddess*  is  always  a  mystery,  the  outcome  of  manifold  causes  of 
which  we  have  lost  count.  At  the  close  of  the  5th  century  b.c.  at 
the  end  of  the  weary,  fatal  Peloponnesian  war,  Eirene,  Peace,  almost 
attained  godhead,  and  godhead  as  the  Mother.  Cephisodotos,  father 
of  Praxiteles,  made  for  the  market-place  at  Athens  a  statue  of  her 
carrying  the  child  Ploutos,  the 
Athenians  built  her  an  altar 
and  did  sacrifice  to  her,  Aristo¬ 
phanes  brings  her  on  the  stage, 
but  it  is  all  too  late  and  in  vain, 
she  remains  an  abstraction  as 
lifeless  as  Theoria  or  Opora, 
and  finds  no  place  among  the 
humanities  of  Olympus. 

Tyche,  Fortune,  another  late 
abstraction  of  the  Mother, 
though  she  is  scarcely  more 
human  than  Eirene,  obtained  a 
wide  popularity.  Pausanias1 
saw  at  Thebes  a  sanctuary  of 
Tyche ;  he  remarks  after  naming 
the  artists,  ‘  it  was  a  clever 
plan  of  them  to  put  Ploutos  in 
the  arms  of  Tyche  as  his  mother 
or  nurse,  and  Cephisodotos  was 
no  less  clever ;  he  made  for  the 
Athenians  the  image  of  Eirene  holding  Ploutos.* 

These  abstractions,  Tyche,  Ananke  and  the  like,  were  popular 
with  the  Orphics.  Their  very  lack  of  personality  favoured  a 
growing  philosophic  monotheism.  The  design  in  iig.  64  is  carved 
in  low  relief  on  one  of  the  columns  of  the  Hall  of  the  Mystae  of 


1  P.  ix.  16. 2. 
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Dionysos,  recently  excavated  at  Melos1.  Tyche  holds  a  child — 
presumably  the  local  Ploutos  of  Melos — in  her  arms.  Above  her 
is  inscribed,  ‘  May  Agathe  Tyche  of  Melos  be  gracious  to 
Alexandros,  the  founder  of  the  holy  Mystae/  Tyche,  Fortune, 
might  be,  to  the  uninitiated,  the  Patron,  the  Good  Luck  of  any 
and  every  city,  but  to  the  mystic  she  had  another  and  a  deeper 
meaning ;  she,  like  the  Agathos  Daimon,  was  the  inner  Fate  of  his 
life  and  soul.  In  her  house,  as  will  later  be  seen  (Chap.  XI.),  he 
lodged,  observing  rules  of  purity  and  abstinence  before  he  was 
initiated  into  the  underworld  mysteries  of  Trophonios,  before  he 
drank  of  the  waters  of  Lethe  and  Mnemosyne.  It  is  one  -of  the 
countless  instances  in  which  the  Orphics  went  back  behind  the 
Olympian  divinities  and  mysticized  the  earlier  figures  of  the 
Mother  or  the  Daughter. 


Demeter  and  Kore. 

So  long  as  and  wherever  man  lived  for  the  most  part  by 
hunting,  the  figure  of  the  *  Lady  of  the  Wild  Things  *  would 
content  his  imagination.  But,  when  he  became  an  agriculturist, 
the  Mother-goddess  must  perforce  be,  not  only  Kourotrophos  of  all 
living  things,  but  also  the  Corn-mother,  Demeter. 

The  derivation  of  the  name  Demeter  has  been  often  discussed2. 
The  most  popular  etymology  is  that  which  makes  her  AaftrfTijp, 
Earth-mother,  Ad,  which  occurs  in  such  interjections3  as  <f>ev  Sa, 
olol  Sa,  being  regarded  as  the  equivalent  of  Va.  From  the  point 
of  view  of  meaning  this  etymology  is  nowise  satisfactory. 
Demeter  is  not  the  Earth- Mother,  not  the  goddess  of  the  earth  in 
general,  but  of  the  fruits  of  the  civilized,  cultured  earth,  the  tilth ; 
not  the  4  Lady  of  the  Wild  Things/  but  She-who-bears-fruits, 
Karpophoros,  Mannhardt  was  the  first  to  point  out  another 
etymology,  more  consonant  with  this  notion.  The  author  of  the 

1  Mr  R.  C.  Bosanquet,  ‘Excavations  of  the  British  School  at  Melos,’  J.H.S.  xvm. 
1898,  p.  60,  Eig.  1,  and  Dr  P.  Wolters,  *  Melische  Kultstatuen,’  A.  Mitt.  xv.  1890, 
p.  248. 

2  All  the  proposed  etymologies,  possible  and  impossible,  are  collected  by 
Mannhardt,  MythologiscJie  Forschungen ,  p.  287.  To  his  discussion  must  now  be 
added  Dr  Kretschmer’s  view  that  Ad  like  Md  means  mother  and  that  the  form 
Aa fi&rijp  arose  when  Ad  had  crystallized  into  a  proper  name.  See  Festschrift  der 
Wiener-Studien,  1902,  p.  291. 

3  Aesch.  Prom .  Vinct.  568. 
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Etymologicon  Magnum \  after  stringing  together  a  whole  series  of 
senseless  conjectures,  at  last  stumbles  on  what  looks  like  the  truth. 
‘Deo,’  he  says,  ‘may  be  derived  from  ra?  for  barley  grains 
are  called  by  the  Cretans  SijaL’  The  Cretan  word  Bijai  is  near 
akin  to  the  ordinary  Greek  feta,  the  word  used  for  a  coarse  wheat 
or  spelt;  the  fruitful  field  in  Homer2  bears  the  epithet  £« Smpos, 
‘  spelt-yielding.’  Demeter,  it  will  later  be  seen  (p.  564),  probably 
came  from  Crete,  and  brought  her  name  with  her;  she  is  the 
Earth,  but  only  in  this  limited  sense,  as  ‘Grain-Mother.’ 

To  the  modem  mind  it  is  surprising  to  find  the  processes  of 
agriculture  conducted  in  the  main  by  women,  and  mirroring  them¬ 
selves  in  the  figures  of  women-goddesses.  But  in  days  when  man 
was  mainly  concerned  with  hunting  and  fighting  it  was  natural 
enough  that  agriculture  and  the  ritual  attendant  on  it  should  fall 
to  the  women.  Moreover  to  this  social  necessity  was  added,  and  still 
is  among  many  savage  communities,  a  deep-seated  element  of  super¬ 
stition.  ‘  Primitive  man,’  Mr  Payne2  observes,  ‘  refuses  to  interfere 
in  agriculture ;  he  thinks  it  magically  dependent  for  success  on 
woman,  and  connected  with  child-bearing.’  ‘When  the  women 
plant  maize,’  said  the  Indian  to  Gumilla,  ‘  the  stalk  produces  two 
or  three  ears.  Why  ?  Because  women  know  how  to  produce 
children.  They  only  know  how  to  plant  corn  to  ensure  its  germi¬ 
nating.  Then  let  them  plant  it,  they  know  more  than  we  know.’ 
Such  seems  to  have  been  the  mind  of  the  men  of  Athens  who  sent 
their  wives  and  daughters  to  keep  the  Thesmophoria  and  work 
their  charms  and  ensure  fertility  for  crops  and  man. 

It  was  mainly  in  connection  with  agriculture,  it  would  seem, 
that  the  Earth-goddess  developed  her  double  form  as  Mother 
and  Maid.  The  ancient  ‘  Lady  of  the  Wild  Things  ’  is  both  in  one 
or  perhaps  not  consciously  either,  but  at  Eleusis  the  two  figures 
are  clearly  outlined;  Demeter  and  Kore  are  two  persons  though 
one  god.  They  take  shape  very  charmingly  in  the  design  in 
fig.  65,  from  an  early  red-figured  skyphbs4,  found  at  Eleusis.  To 
the  left  Demeter  stands,  holding  in  her  left  hand  her  sceptre, 
while  with  her  right  she  gives  the  corn-ears  to  her  nursling, 

1  Etym.  Mag.  s.v.  A171&  sub  fin. :  7j  Atju,  Trapi  ris  Stjds  •  oBno  yip  dyal  vpoaayopoi- 
ovtcu  far b  K pip-uv  dl  tcpidal. 

2  Horn.  II.  n.  528 etdwpos  dpovpa. 

3  History  of  the  New  World ,  vol.  n.  p.  7. 

4  O.  Bubensohn, 1  Eleusinische  Beit  rage,’  A.  Mitth .  1899,  pi.  vii. 
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Triptolemos,  who  holds  his  'crooked  plough/  Behind  is  Kore, 
the  maiden,  with  her  simple  chiton  for  dress,  and  her  long  flowing 


Fig.  65. 


h&ir,  and  the  torches  she  holds  as  Queen  of  the  underworld.  Mother 
and  Maid  in  this  picture  are  clearly  distinguished,  hut  not  infre¬ 
quently,  when  both  appear  together,  it  is  impossible  to  say  which 
is  which. 

The  relation  of  these  early  matriarchal,  husbandless  goddesses, 
whether  Mother  or  Maid,  to  the  male  figures  that  accompany  them 
is  one  altogether  noble  and  womanly,  though  perhaps  not  what 
the  modem  mind  holds  to  be  feminine.  It  seems  to  halt  some¬ 
where  half-way  between  Mother  and  Lover,  with  a  touch  of  the 
patron  saint.  Aloof  from  achievement  themselves,  they  choose  a 
local  hero  for  their  own  to  inspire  and  protect.  They  ask  of  him, 
not  that  he  should  love  or  adore,  but  that  he  should  do  great  deeds. 
Hera  has  Jason,  Athene  Perseus,  Herakles  and  Theseus,  Demeter 
and  Kore  Triptolemos.  And  as  their  glory  is  in  the  hero’s  high 
deeds,  so  their  grace  is  his  guerdon.  With  the  coming  of  patriarchal 
conditions  this  high  companionship  ends.  The  women  goddesses 
are  sequestered  to  a  servile  domesticity,  they  become  abject  and 
amorous. 
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It  is  important  to  note  that  primarily  the  two  forms  of  the 
Earth  or  Corn-goddess  are  not  Mother  and  Daughter,  but  Mother 
and  Maiden,  Demeter  and  Kore.  They  are,  in  fact,  merely  the 
older  and  younger  form  of  the  same  person ;  hence  their  easy  con¬ 
fusion.  The  figures  of  the  Mother  and  Daughter  are  mythological 
rather  than  theological,  ie.  they  arise  from  the  story-telling 
instinct : 

‘Demeter  of  the  beauteous  hair,  goddess  divine,  I  sing. 

She  and  the  alender-ancled  maid,  her  daughter,  whom  the  Hn. 
Aidoneus  seized,  by  Zeus’  decree.  He  found  her,  as  she  played 
Far  from  her  mother’s  side,  who  reaps  the  corn  with  golden  blade1 2 * * * * *.’ 

The  com  is  reaped  and  the  earth  desolate  in  winter-time. 
Aetiology  is  ready  with  a  human  love-story.  The  maiden,  the 
young  fruit  of  the  earth,  was  caught  by  a  lover,  kept  for  a  season, 
and  in  the  spring-time  returns  to  her  mother ;  the  mother  is  com¬ 
forted,  and  the  earth  blossoms  again9 : 

‘Thus  she  spake,  and  then  did  Demeter  the  garlanded  yield 
And  straightway  let  spring  up  the  fruit  of  the  loamy  held, 

And  all  the  breadth  of  the  earth,  with  leaves  and  blossoming  things 
Was  heavy.  Then  she  went  forth  to  the  law  .delivering  kind's 
And  taught  them,  Triptolemos  first.’  ° 

Mythology  might  work  its  will,  but  primitive  art  never  clearly 
distinguished  between  the  Mother  and  the  Maid,  never  lost  hold 
of  the  troth  that  they  were  one  goddess.  On  the  Boeotian  plate8 
in  fig.  66  is  figured  the  Corn-goddess,  but  whether  as  Mother  or 
Maid  it  is  difficult,  I  incline  to  think  impossible,  to  decide.  She 
is  a  great  goddess,  enthroned  and  heavily  draped,  wearing  a  high 
polos  on  her  head.  She  holds  ears  of  corn,  a  pomegranate,  a  torch ; 
before  her  is  an  omphalos-like  altar,  on  it  what  looks  like  a  pome¬ 
granate — is  she  Demeter  or  Persephone  ?  I  incline  to  think  she 
is  both  in  one ;  the  artist  has  not  differentiated  her. 


1  Horn.  Hymn .  ad  Cer .  X, 

2  Horn.  Hymn .  ad  Cer .  470.  The  elaborate  aetiology  of  the  whole  Homeric 
Hymn  to  Demeter  has  been  folly  examined  and  explained  by  Mr  F.  B.  Jevons  in 
his  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Heligiony  oh.  xxm.  and  Appendix. 

8  Athens  Hat.  Mas.  484.  Fig.  66  is  reproduced  from  a  photograph  kindly  sent 

me  by  Prof.  Sam.  Wide.  For  further  particulars  of  this  class  of  vases  I  must  refer 

toFrof.  Wide’s  article  ‘Einelokale  Gattung  Boiofciecher  Gefasse,*  A .  Mitt .  xxvi.  1901, 

p.  143.  Pro!  Wide  makes  the  interesting  suggestion  that  the  bird  in  the  field  is 

a  bird-soul  and  points  out  that  merely  decorative  ‘Fiillfiguren*  do  not  occur  on  this 

class  of  vases.  This  interpretation  seems  to  me  highly  probable,  but  till  further 

evidence  emerges,  I  hesitate  to  adopt  it  as  certain. 
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The  dead,  according  to  Plutarch’s1  statement,  were  called  by 
the  Athenians  '  Demeter’s  people.’  The  ancient  ‘  Lady  of  the  Wild 


Fig.  66. 


Things/  with  her  guardian  lions,  keeps  ward  over  the  dead  in  the 
tombs  of  Asia  Minor,  and  every  grave  became  her  sanctuary.  But 
in  Greece  proper,  and  especially  at  Eleusis,  where  the  Mother  and 
the  Maid  take  mythological,  differentiated  form  as  Demeter  and 
her  daughter  Persephone,  their  individualj'unctions  tend  more  and 
more  to  specialize.  Demeter  becomesj/tiiore  and  more  agricultural, 
more  and  more  the  actual  com.  As  Plutarch2  observes — with  full 
consciousness  of  the  anomalous  blend  of  the  human  and  the 
physical — a  poet  can  say  of  the  reapers: 

‘What  time  men  shear  to  earth  Demeter’s  limbs.* 

The  Mother  takes  the  physical  side,  the  Daughter  the  spiritual 
— the  Mother  is  more  and  more  of  the  upper  air,  the  Daughter  of 
the  underworld. 

Demeter  as  Thesmophoros  has  for  her  sphere  more  and 
more  the  things  of  this  life,  laws  and  civilized  marriage;  she 
grows  more  and  more  human  and  kindly,  goes  more  and  more 

1  Pint,  de  foe.  in  orb.  lun .  xxvm. 

2  Pint*  de  Is .  et  Osir -.  dxvi.  voiyrijs  ot  ns  evl  r&v  6ept$6vTwv  ‘Typos  Sr  alfyol 
A yp^Tepa  KcoXoropevow.* 


*L— P  *S5  *niA  -a:  I 


*(12, — 2,9  *sSg)  paiapisuoo  oq  oq 
Avon  ssappo S-qqxea  aqq  jo  suoiqsquosajdai  snouno  jo  sauas  aqq  jo 
uoiqBqajdjaqui  aqq  spuaqqs  ifrqnoqjip  aqq  y  *pre]^  aqq  ptre  Jaqqojq 
aqq  jo  saanSg  eqq  qra  nt  qsinSaiqsip  oq  fssa  qou  si  qi  qsqq 

uaas  uaaq  snq  qi  ‘(99  *%)  aq^d  tTBiqoaog  aqq  Stnssnosip  nj 

•sassaaaoD-HXttvg  uaaivj 5  jhx  jo  soaoNy  jhx 

•sndaiiC[0  oqui  anop  iCsM. 
jaq  aqstn  oq  aaq^oj^-moQ  |,biuo§  '  ‘snojadsoid  aqq  qjaj  pus  '0103; 
pjjOAuapun  aqq  jo  ainSg  aqq  jo  jaqqsi  pjoq  pis^  ‘jaqjsajaq  pios  aqq 
jo  ajij  aqq  pus  pprott  siqq  jo  uotqsSauqs  aqq  qqm  jjasqi  paajaouoo 
qoiqAi  ‘rasiqdjQ  aqtj  uoiSqaj  s  ‘aaas  aq  jaqsj  \\ m  ss  ‘qsqq  Suisud 
-jns  qou  si  qi  qng;  ^isno^j  p us  sjCuua  eouo  qs  si  aqs  ,stpBOiy 
m  ‘siuoqqqQ  st  auonmajj  qs  aaqainaQ;  ‘asuiodsaG  oa\x  aqq 
‘xojoqdorasaqx  omx  aqq  ‘sassappo*)  oa\x  aqq  jo  sainSg  aqq  iCjaaora 
aAsq  om.  q&ig  qy  *quamd<?iaAap  aqsj  jo  jaqqsra  si  siqq  \\y 

(*qqs9d  %uidj9S0J<j  ‘noqq  qnq  ‘aaqmiqs  pus  jnoqsf  oaiS  osaqq  joj 
‘qqsajq  pjioduioq  ano  jo  siCsp  oqq  jeqmna  oqA\  ‘spo*)  oqq.  usqq  ojotn  qjs  noqx , 

•ppoM  siqq  jo  qou  si 

tnopSaiq  jaq  ‘susiduiiCfo  aqq  jo  UAiouqun  aoujd  s  oq  sasssd  aqg 

,*qqjS9  oqun  araso  j  ss  08  j  ‘jaqqojq  Zqq  osp?  j  osjs  u is  j 
‘qqjiq  jo  raossojq  pus  cmcuo  jaq  ‘joqqoui  £m  ‘q^it?9  jo  jaqqSnsp  q, 

:  sausAi  jaqqojq  aqq 

jo  amSg  aqq  sb  soxbav  aanSg  jaq  joojb  tnopSuiq  qsqq  m  puy 

t*ujoos  oq  qnd  ojs  si9Mog  pay 
M°ti°q  sSuii  Saos  JDtnnms  ejoq^ 

Moqoj  pus  jaq  joj  Sotav  oq«x 
MoqsAis  pus  pass  pus  Suiids  pay 
•ajoo  pus  eqiruj  jo  ejq  oqx 
‘aoqqora  J9q  qqaso  9qq*  sqsSaoj 
‘uaoq  U9UI  \\v  joj  s^ism.  aqg 
‘aoqqo  pus  qosa  joj  bqtSM  aqg , 

:  puoXaq 

pirs  Avopq  sSuiqq  aqq  ‘quids  aqq  jo  inopSnp[  aqq  oq  ajouz  pus 
ajora  jjasjaq  SMBjpqqm  aqs  ‘  dipnou/of  apqq  v  naAa  ‘paaaqsanbas 
noiqssj  uapreui  ui  si  ‘jaqqoxn  aqq  jo  auoj  SunoiC  aqq  qnq  qsig  qu 
‘jaqqSnsQ;  aqx  ‘sndra^Q  jo  uazmap  [snqoB  ws  st  ‘jaqqojj-qqjsg 
aqq  ‘aqs  uuiifg;  ouacuog;  aqq  ut  qiq  ‘susidui^o  aaninnq  aqq.oqiaAO 

•ho]  ssdppoQ  v  fo  Butqpjtf  wijj  9  LZ 
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vi]  The  Anodos  of  the  Maiden 

We  begin  with  the  vase-painting  in  fig.  67,  where  happily  an 
inscription  makes  the  interpretation  certain.  The  design  is  from 
a  red-figured  krater,  now  in  the  Albertinum  Museum  at  Dresden1. 
To  the  right  is  a  conventional  earth-mound  7779).  In  front 


Fig.  67. 


of  it  stands  Hermes.  He  holds  not  his  JceryJcezon,  but  a  rude 
forked  rhabdos.  It  was  with  the  rhabdos,  it  will  be  remembered 
(p.  44),  that  he  summoned  the  souls  from  the  gr&ve-pithos. 
Here,  too,  he  is  present  as  Psychagogos ;  he  has  come  to  summon 
an  earth-spirit,  nay  more,  the  Earth -goddess  herself.  Out  of  the 
artificial  mound,  which  symbolizes  the  earth  itself,  rises  the  figure 
of  a  woman.  At  first  sight  we  might  be  inclined  to  call  her  Ge, 
the  Earth- Mother,  but  the  figure  is  slight  and  maidenly,  and  over 
her  happily  is  written  (Phe)rophatta.  It  is  the  Anodos  of  Kore — 
the  coming  of  the  goddess  is  greeted  by  an  ecstatic  dance  of  goat- 


1  Jahrbuch  d.  Inst.  Anz.  1893,  p.  166. 
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horned  Paves .  They  are  not  Satyrs:  these,  as  will  later  be  seen 
(p.  379),  are  horse  demons.  By  the  early  middle  of  the  5th 
century  B.C.,  the  date  of  this  red-figured  vase,  the  worship  of  the 
Arcadian  Pan  was  well-established  at  Athens,  and  the  goat-men, 
the  Panes,  became  the  fashionable  and  fitting  attendants  of  the 
Earth-Maiden.  The  inscriptions  above  their  heads  can,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  not  be  read. 

A  vase  of  much  later  date  (fig.  68)  shows  us  substantially  the 


Fig.  68. 


same  scene.  The  design  is  from  a  red-figured  krater1  in  the 
Berlin  Antiquarium.  The  goddess  again  rises  from  an  artificial 
mound  decorated  with  sprays  of  foliage.  The  attendant  figures 
are  different.  A  goat-legged  Pan  leans  eagerly  over  the  mound, 
but  Dionysos  himself,  with  his  thyrsos,  sits  quietly  waiting  the 
Anodos,  and  with  him  are  his  real  attendants,  the  horse-tailed 
Satyrs.  In  the  left-hand  corner  a  little  winged  Love-god  plays  on 
the  double  flutes.  The  rising  goddess  is  not  inscribed,  and  she  is 

1  Berl.  Cat .  2646.  Mon.  d.  Inst.  xn.  tav.  iv.  This  vase  with  others  of  the  same 
type  is  explained  by  Dr  Robert,  Archdologische  Mdhrchen ,  p.  196,  as  the  rising  of 
a  Spring-Nymph,  but  the  inscribed  Berlin  vase  was  not  known  to  him,  see  also 
*  Dclphika,’  J,H.S .  xix.  1899,  p.  232. 
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the  Bibliotheque  Nationale1  at  Paris.  The  colossal  head  and 
lifted  hands  of  a  woman  are  rising  out  of  the  earth.  This  time 
there  is  no  artificial  mound,  the  scene  takes  place  in  a  temple  or 
sanctuary,  indicated  by  the  two  bounding  columns.  Two  men,  not 
Satyrs,  are  present,  and  this  time  not  as  idle  spectators.  Both  are 
armed  with  great  mallets  or  hammers,  and  one  of  them  strikes  the 
head  of  the  rising  woman. 

Some  possible  light  is  thrown  on  this  difficult  vase  by  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  two  others.  First  we  have  two  designs  from  the 
obverse  and  reverse  of  an  amphora2,  shown  together  in  fig.  70. 


1  Cat .  298.  Milliet  et  Giraudon,  PI.  lii.  b,  discussed  by  Prof.  Furtwiingler, 
Jahrbuch  d,  Inst .  1891,  p.  113,  and  Prof.  Gardner,  J.H.S .  xxl  1901,  p.  5,  and 
J.  E.  Harrison,  ‘Delphika,*  J.H.S.  xix.  1899,  p.  232. 

9  Vasi  dipinti  del  Museo  Vivenzio  designati  di  C.  Angelini  nel  mdccxcvi. 
Illustrato  di  G.  Patroni  1900,  Tav.  xxix.  All  the  plates  of  this  publication  are 
of  course  reproduced  from  very  old  drawings  and  are  quite  untrustworthy  as  regards 
style.  The  vase  under  discussion  is  now  lost,  so  that  the  original  cannot  be 
compared.  Sig.  Patroni  thinks  the  drawing  is  authentic.  I  reproduce  it  partly 
because  the  subject  is  not  wholly  explicable,  partly  in  the  hope  that  by  making 
it  more  widely  known,  I  may  lead  to  the  rediscovery  of  the  vase,  which  may  be  in 
some  private  collection. 


best  left  unnamed.  She  is  an  Earth-goddess,  but  the  presence  of 
Dionysos  makes  us  suspect  that  there  is  some  reminiscence  of 
Semele  (p.  406).  The  presence  of  the  Love-god  points,  as  will  be 
explained  later  (Chap.  XII.),  to  the  influence  of  Orphism. 

More  curious,  more  instructive,  but  harder  completely  to 
explain,  is  the  design  in  fig.  69,  from  a  black-figured  lekythos  in 


JH&m 

Fig.  o9. 
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On  the  obverse  to  the  left  we  have  a  scene  fairly  familiar,  a 
goddess  rising  from  the  ground,  watched  by  a  youth,  who  holds  in 
his  hand  some  sort  of  implement,  either  a  pick  or  a  hammer. 


Fia.  70. 


The  meaning  of  the  reverse  design  is  conjectural.  A  man,  short 
of  stature  and  almost  deformed  in  appearance,  looks  at  a  curious 
and  problematic  figure,  half  woman  and  half  vase,  set  on  a 
quadrangular  basis.  Before  it,  if  the  drawing  be  correct,  is  a 
spiked  crown;  round  about,  in  the  field,  a  number  of  rosettes.  A 
design  so  problematic  is  not  likely  to  he  a  forgery.  Before  its 
meaning  is  conjectured,  another  vase,  whose  interpretation  is 
perfectly  clear  and  certain,  remains  to  be  considered.  Its  meaning 
may  serve  to  elucidate  the  others. 

The  design  in  fig.  71  is  from  a  red-figured  amphora1  of  the 
finest  period,  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum  at  Oxford.  At  a  first 
glance,  when  we  see  the  splendid  figure  rising  from  the  ground 
with  outstretched  arms,  the  man  with  the  hammer  and  Hermes 
attendant,  we  think  that  we  have  the  familiar  scene  of  the  rising 
of  Kore  or  Ge.  As  such,  had  no  inscriptions  existed,  the  design 
would  certainly  have  been  interpreted.  But,  as  it  happens,  each 
figure  is  carefully  inscribed.  To  the  left  Zeus,  next  to  him 
Hermes,  next  Epimethms,  and  last,  not  Ge  or  Kore,  hut  Pandora. 
Over  Pandora,  to  greet  her  uprising,  hovers  a  Love-god  with 
a  fillet  in  his  outstretched  hands. 


1  Prof.  Percy  Gardner,  ‘A  new  Pandora  Vase,’  J.H.S.  xxi.  1901,  Plate  1. 
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Pandora  rises  from  the  earth ;  she  is  the  Earth,  giver  of  all  gifts. 
This  is  made  doubly  sure  by  another  representation  of  her  birth 
or  rather  her  making.  On  the  well-known  Bale-cylix  of  the 


Fig.  71. 


British  Museum1  Pandora,  half  statue  half  woman,  has  just  been 
modelled  by  Hephaistos,  and  Athene  is  in  the  act  of  decking  her. 
Pandora  she  certainly  is,  but  against  her  is  written  her  other  name 
(A)nesidora2,  ‘  she  who  sends  up  gifts/  Pandora  is  a  form  or  title 
of  the  Earth-goddess  in  the  Kore  form,  entirely  humanized  and 
vividly  personified  by  mythology. 

In  the  light  of  this  substantial  identity  of  Pandora  and  the 
Earth-Kore,  it  is  possible  perhaps  to  offer  an  explanation  of  the 

1  Brit.  Mus.  Cat.  d  4.  White  Athenian  Vases ,  Plate  19.  Myth,  and  Mon.  of 
Anc.  Athens ,  p.  450,  fig.  50. 

2  The  worship  of  Ge  as  Anesidora  at  Phlya  will  be  later  discussed,  Chap.  xn. 
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problematic  vase  in  fig.  70.  Have  we  not  on  obverse  and  reverse 
a  juxtaposition  of  the  two  scenes,  the  Rise  of  Kore,  the  Making  of 
Pandora?  On  this  showing  the  short  deformed  man  would  be 
Hephaistos,  and  Pandora,  half  woman  half  vase,  may  be  conceived 
as  issuing  from  her  once  famous  pithos. 

The  contaminatio  of  the  myths  of  the  Mating  of  Pandora  and 
the  Anodos  of  Kore  may  explain  also  another  difficulty.  In  the 
making  and  moulding  of  Pandora,  Hephaistos  the  craftsman  uses 
his  characteristic  implement,  the  hammer1.  This  hammer  he  also 
uses  to  break  open  the  head  of  Zeus,  in  representations  of  the 
birth  of  Athene  (p.  365).  On  vases  with  the  Anodos  of-  Kore 
the  Satyrs  or  Pomes  carry  and  use  sometimes  an  ordinary  pick, 
sometimes  a  hammer,  like  the  hammer  of  Hephaistos.  The  pick 
is  the  natural  implement  for  breaking  clods  of  earth,  the  spade 
appears  to  have  been  unknown  before  the  iron  age — the  hammers 
have  always  presented  a  difficulty.  May  they  not  have  arisen  in 
connection  with  the  myth  of  the  making  of  Pandora,  and  then,  by 
confusion,  passed  to  the  Anodos  of  Kore  ? 

Finally,  returning  to  the  difficult  design  in  fig.  69,  I  would 
offer  another  suggestion.  The  fact  that  the  scene  takes  place  in  a 
sanctuary  seems  to  me  to  indicate  that  we  have  here  a  representa¬ 
tion  of  some  sort  of  mimetic  ritual.  The  Anodos  of  Kore  was,  as 
has  already  been  seen  (p.  131),  dramatized  at  certain  festivals; 
exactly  how  we  do  not  know.  At  the  festival  of  the  Charila 
(p.  107)  a  puppet  dressed  as  a  girl  was  brought  out,  beaten,  and 
ultimately  hanged  in  a  chasm.  Is  it  not  possible  that  at  some 
festival  of  the  Earth-goddess  there  was  a  mimetic  enactment  of 
the  Anodos,  that  the  earth  or  some  artificially-formed  chasm  was 
broken  open  by  picks,  and  that  a  puppet  or  a  real  woman  emerged. 
It  is  more  likely,  I  think,  that  the  vase-painter  had  some  such 
scene  in  his  mind  than  that  the  Satyrs  with  their  picks  or 
hammers  represent  the  storm  and  lightning  from  heaven  beating 
on  the  earth  to  subdue  it  and  compel  its  fertility3.  At  Megara, 

1  A  lost  play  of  Sophocles  was  called  Uavdwpa.  rj  'S<pvpoK6woi*  The  afivpa  though 
characteristic  6f  Hephaistos  the  craftsman  was  used  by  agriculturists.  Trygaeus  in 
the  Pax  (v.  566)  remembers  that  his  <r<pvpa  waits  at  home  glittering  and  ready, 
see  J.H.S.  xx.  1900,  p.  107. 

a  Prof.  Furtwangler,  Jahrbuch  d,  Inst,  1891,  pp.  117  and  124,  ‘Em  uraltes 
mythisches  Symbol  fur  die  Blitze  sind  aber  Hammer  und  Beil.  Sie  sind  es...die 
mit  machtigen  Gewittern  den  Eopf  der  grossen  Mutter  Erde  schlagen  und  hammern 
bis  sie  erwacht  und  erweicht.’ 
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near  the  Prytaneiou,  Pausanias1  saw  'a  rock  which  was  called 
Anaklethra2,  ‘'Calling  Up,”  because  Demeter,  if  anyone  like  to 
believe  it,  when  she  was  wandering  in  search  of  her  daughter, 
called  her  up  there/  He  adds,  ‘  the  women  of  Megara  to  this  day 
perform  rites  that  are  analogous  to  the  legend  told/  Unhappily 
he  does  not  tell  us  what  these  rites  were.  Lucian  devotes  a  half- 
serious  treatise  to  discussing  the  scope  and  merits  of  pantomimic 
dancing,  Xenophon8  in  his  Banquet  lets  us  see  that  educated 
guests  after  dinner  preferred  the  acting  of  a  myth  to  the  tumbling 
of  a  dancing  girl,  but  the  actual  ritual  pantomime  of  the  ancients 
is  to  us  a  sealed  book.  Of  one  thing  we  may  be  sure,  that  the 
‘  things  done  ’  (Bpcofieva)  of  ritual  helped  to  intensify  mythological 
impersonation  as  much  as,  or  perhaps  more  than,  the  ‘things 
spoken’  (ct n?)  of  the  poet. 


Pandora. 

To  the  primitive  matriarchal  Greek  Pandora  was  then  a  real 
goddess,  in  form  and  name,  of  the  Earth,  and  men  did  sacrifice 
to  her.  By  the  time  of  Aristophanes4  she  had  become  a  misty 
figure,  her  ritual  archaic — matter  for  the  oracles  of  ‘  Bakis/  The 
prophet  instructing  Peisthetairos  reads  from  his  script : 

‘First  to  Pandora  sacrifice  a  white-fleeced  ram/ 

The  scholiast  gives  the  correct  and  canonical  interpretation 
‘  to  Pandora,  the  earth,  because  she  bestows  all  things  necessary 
for  life/  By  his  time,  and  long  before,  explanation  was  necessary. 
Hipponax5  knew  of  her ;  Athenaeus,  in  his  discussion  of  cabbages, 
quotes  from  memory  the  mysterious  lines : 

‘He  grovelled,  worshipping  the  seven-leaved  cabbage 
To  which  Pandora  sacrificed  a  cake 
At  the  Thargelia  for  a  pharmakos/ 

The  passage,  though  obscure,  is  of  interest  because  it  connects 
Pandora  the  Earth-goddess  with  the  Thargelia,  the  festival  of  the 

'  1  P.  i.  43.  2...doiK&ra  Si  r£  \6yip  SpQffiu  is  iyjLas  £ri  al  M cyapiw  yvvatices. 

2  The  Etymologicon  Magnum  has  the  form  * AvaKKydpis. 

8  Xen.  Symp.  vn.  5.  I  have  elsewhere  {Myth,  and  Mon.  of  Anc.  Athens ,  p.  cxvii) 
discussed  the  possible  influence  of  such  mimetic  presentations  on  the  fixed  mytho¬ 
logical  types  of  vase-paintings.  Dr  Frazer  (Golden  Bough ,  2nd  ed.  vol.  in.  p.  165) 
makes  the  interesting  suggestion  that  in  Baored  dramas  may  be  found  a  possible 
meeting-ground  between  Euhemerists  and  their  opponents. 

4  At.  Av.  971,  schol.  ad  loe.  6  Frg.  Hippon.  ap.  Athen.  ix.  §  370. 
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first-fruits  of  the  Earth.  Effaced  in  popular  ritual  she  emerges  in 
private  superstition.  Philostratos1,  in  his  Life  of  Apollonius ,  tells 
how  a  certain  man,  in  need  of  money  to  dower  his  daughter, 
‘  sacrificed 9  to  Earth  for  treasure,  and  Apollonius,  to  whom  he 
confided  his  desire,  said,  'Earth  and  I  will  help  you/  and  he 
prayed  to  Pandora,  sought  in  a  garden,  and  found  the  desired 
treasure. 

Pandora  is  in  ritual  and  matriarchal  theology  the  earth  as 
Kore,  but  in  the  patriarchal  mythology  of  Hesiod  her  great  figure 
is  strangely  changed  and  minished.  She  is  no  longer  Earth-born, 
but  the  creature,  the  handiwork  of  Olympian  ZeusT)  On  a  late, 
red -figured  krater  in  the  British  Museum2,  obviously  inspired  by 
Hesiod,  we  have  the  scene  of  her  birth.  She  no  longer  rises  half¬ 
way  from  the  ground,  but  stands  stiff  and  erect  in  the  midst  of  the 
Olympians.  Zeus  is  there  seated  with  sceptre  and  thunderbolt, 
Poseidon  is  there,  Iris  and  Hermes  and  Ares  and  Hera,  and  Athene 
about  to  crown  the  new-born  maiden.  Earth  is  all  but  forgotten, 
and  yet  so  haunting  is  tradition  that,  in  a  lower  row,  beneath  the 
Olympians,  a  chorus  of  men,  disguised  as  goat-homed  Panes,  still 
dance  their  welcome.  It  is  a  singular  reminiscence,  and,  save  as 
a  survival,  wholly  irrelevant. 

Hesiod  loves  the  story  of  the  Making  of  Pandora:  he  has 
shaped  it  to  his  own  bourgeois ,  pessimistic  ends ;  he  tells  it  twice. 
Once  in  the  Theogony 3 * *,  and  here  the  new-born  maiden  has  no 
name,  she  is  just  a 'beautiful  evil/  a  'crafty  snare’  to  mortals. 
But  in  the  Works  and  Days 4  he  dares  to  name  her  and  yet  with 
infinite  skill  to  wrest  her  glory  into  shame : 

‘He  spake,  and  they  did  the  will  of  Zeus,  son  of  Kronos,  the  Lord, 
For  straightway  the  Halting  One,  the  Famous,  at  his  word 
Took  clay  and  moulded  an  image,  in  form  of  a  maiden  fair, 

And  Athene,  the  gray-eyed  goddess  girt  her  and  decked  her  hair. 

And  about  her  the  Graces  divine  and  our  Lady  Persuasion  set 
Bracelets  of  gold  on  her  flesh;  and  about  her  others  yet, 

The  Hours  with  their  beautiful  hair,  twined  wreaths  of  blossoms  of  spring, 
While  Pallas  Athene  still  ordered  her  decking  in  everything. 

Then  put  the  Argus-slayer,  the  marshal  of  souls  to  their  place, 

Tricks  and  flattering  words  in  her  bosom  and  thievish  ways. 

1  Pliiloatr.  Vit.  Apoll.  xxxix.  §  275. 

2  Brit,  Mm,  Cat,  e  467.  J,H,S,  xi.  pi.  11  and  12,  p.  278,  and  Boscher,  Lex, 

s.v.  Pandora,  fig.  2. 

2  Hes.  Theog,  570,  trans.  Mr  D.  S.  MacCoU. 

*  Hes.  Op.  69  fit. 
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He  wrought  by  the  will  of  Zeus,  the  Loud-thundering  giving  her  voice, 

Spokesman  of  gods  that  he  is,  and  for  name  of  her  this  was  his  choice, 

Pandora,  because  in  Olympus  the  gods  joined  together  then 

And  all  of  them  gave  her,  a  gift,  a  sorrow,  to  covetous  men/ 

Through  all  the  magic  of  a  poet,  caught  and  enchanted  himself 
by  the  vision  of  a  lovely  woman,  there  gleams  the  ugly  malice  of 
theological  animus.  Zeus  the  Father  will  have  no  great  Earth- 
goddess,  Mother  and  Maid  in  one,  in  his  man-fashioned  Olympus, 
but  her  figure  is  from  the  beginning,  so  he  re-makes  it ;  woman,  who 
was  the  inspirer,  becomes  the  temptress ;  she  who  made  all  things, 
gods  and  mortals  alike,  is  become  their  plaything,  their  slave, 
dowered  only  with  physical  beauty,  and  with  a  slave’s  tricks  and 
blandishments.  To  Zeus,  the  archpatriarchal  bourgeois ,  the  birth 
of  the  first  woman  is  but  a  huge  Olympian  jest1 : 

‘He  spake  and  the  Sire  of  men  and  of  gods  immortal  laughed.1 

Such  myths  are  a  necessary  outcome  of  the  shift  from  matri¬ 
archy  to  patriarchy,  and  the  shift  itself,  spite  of  a  seeming 
retrogression,  is  a  necessary  stage  in  a  real  advance.  Matriarchy 
gave  to  women  a  false  because  a  magical  prestige.  With  patri¬ 
archy  came  inevitably  the  facing  of  a  real  fact,  the  fact  of  the 
greater  natural  weakness  of  women,  Man  the  stronger,  when 
he  outgrew  his.  belief  in  the  magical  potency  of  woman,  pro¬ 
ceeded  by  a  pardonable  practical  logic  to  despise  and  enslave  her 
as  the  weaker.  The  future  held  indeed  a  time  when  the  non¬ 
natural,  mystical  truth  came  to  be  apprehended,  that  the  stronger 
had  a  need,  real  and  imperative,  of  the  weaker.  Physically  nature 
had  from  the  outset  compelled  a  certain  recognition  of  this  truth, 
but  that  the  physical  was  a  sacrament  of  the  spiritual  was  a  hard 
saying,  and  its  understanding  was  not  granted  to  the  Greek,  save 
here  and  there  where  a  flicker  of  the  truth  gleamed  and  went 
through  the  vision  of  philosopher  or  poet. 

So  the  great  figure  of  the  Earth-goddess,  Pandora,  suffered 
eclipse:  she  sank  to  be  a  beautiful,  curious  woman;  she  opened 
her  great  grave-joii&os2,  she  that  was  Mother  of  Life;  the  Keres 
fluttered  forth,  bringing  death  and  disease ; — only  Hope  remained. 
Strangely  enough,  when  the  great  figure  of  the  Earth-Mother 
re-emerges,  she  re-emerges,  it  will  later  be  seen,  as  Aphrodite. 

1  Hes.  Op.  59.  a  For  the  origin  of  the  pithos  see  J.H.S.  xx.  1900,  p.  99. 
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The  Maiden-Trinities. 

So  far  we  have  seen  that  a  goddess,  to  the  primitive  Greek, 
took  twofold  form,  and  this  twofold  form,  shifting  and  easily 
interchangeable,  is  seen  to  resolve  itself  very  simply  into  the  two 
stages  of  a  woman’s  life,  as  Maiden  and  Mother.  But  Greek 
religion  has  besides  the  twofold  Mother  and  Maiden  a  number  of 
triple  forms,  Women-Trinities,  which  at  first  sight  are  not  so 
readily  explicable.  We  find  not  only  three  Gorgons  and  three 
Graiae,  but  three  Semnae,  three  Moirae,  three  Charites,  three 
Horae,  three  Agraulids,  and,  as  a  multiple  of  three,  nine  Muses. 

First  it  should  be  noted  that  the  trinity-form  is  confined  to  the 
women  goddesses.  Greek  religion  had  in  Zeus  and  Apollo  the 
figures  of  the  father  and  the  son,  but  of  a  male  trinity  we  find  no 
trace.  Zeus  and  Apollo,  incomers  from  the  North,  stand  alone  in 
this  matter  of  relationship.  We  do  not  find  the  fatherhood  of 
Poseidon  emphasized,  nor  the  sonship  of  Hermes ;  there  is  no  wide 
and  universal  development  of  the  father  and  the  son  as  there  was 
of  the  Mother  and  the  Maiden.  Dualities  and  trinities  alike  seem 
to  be  characteristic  of  the  old  matriarchal  goddesses. 

Evidence  is  not  lacking  that  the  trinity-form  grew  out  of  the 
duality.  Plutarch1  notes  as  one  of  the  puzzling  things  at  Delphi 
which  required  looking  into,  that  two  Moirae  were  worshipped  there, 
whereas  everywhere  else  three  were  canonical  It  has  already 
been  seen  (p.  242)  that  the  number  of  the  Semnae  .varied  between 
two  and  three,  and  that,  as  three  was  the  ultimate  canonical 
number,  we  might  fairly  suppose  the  number  two  to  have  been 
the  earlier.  It  is  the  same  with  the  Charites.  Pausanias2  was 
told  in  Boeotia  that  Eteocles  not  only  was  ‘  the  first  who  sacrificed 
to  the  Charites/  but,  further,  he  "instituted  three  Charites/  The 
names  Eteocles  gave  to  his  three  Charites  the  Boeotians  did  not 
remember.  This  is  unfortunate,  as  Orchomenos  was  the  most 
ancient  seat  of  the  worship  of  the  Charites ;  their  images  there 
were  natural  stones  that  fell  to  Eteocles  from  heaven.  Pausanias 
goes  on  to  note  that 4  among  the  Lacedaemonians  two  Charites  only 
woe  worshipped;  their  names  were  Kleta  and  Phaenna.  The 
Athenians  also  from  ancient  days  worshipped  two  Charites,  by 

1  Plut.  de  Hi  ap.  JDelph .  u.  X.  2  p.  ix.  35. 1. 
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name  Auxo  and  Hegemone/  Later  it  appears  they  fell  in  with 
the  prevailing  fashion,  for  c  in  front  of  the  entrance  to  the  Acropolis 
there  were  set  up  the  images  of  three  Charites/  The  ancient 
Charites  at  Orchomenos,  at  Sparta,  at  Athens,  were  two,  and  it 
may  be  conjectured  that  they  took  form  as  the  Mother  and  the 
Maid, 

The  three  daughters  of  Cecrops1  are  by  the  time  of  Euripides 
*  maidens  threefold  * ;  the  three  daughters  of  Erechtheus2,  who  are 
but  their  later  doubles,  are  a  ‘  triple  yoke  of  maidens/  and  yet — in 
the  case  of  the  daughters  of  Cecrops — there  is  ample  evidence3  that 
originally  they  were  two,  and  these  two  probably  a  mother  and 
a  maid,  Aglauros  and  Pandrosos  are  definite  personalities ;  they 
had  regular  precincts  and  shrines,  known  in  historical  times, 
Aglauros  on  the  north  slope  of  the  Acropolis4,  where  the  maidens 
danced,  Pandrosos  to  the  west  of  the  Erechtheion5.  But  of  a 
shrine,  precinct,  or  sanctuary  of  Herse  we  have  no  notice.  Ovid6 
probably  felt  the  difficulty ;  he  lodges  Herse  in  a  chamber  midway 
between  Aglauros  and  Pandrosos.  The  women  of  Athens  swore  by 
Aglauros  and  more  rarely  by  Pandrosos7.  Aglauros,  by  whom 
they  swore  most  frequently,  and  who  gave  her  name  to  the 
Agraulids,  was  probably  the  earlier  and  mother-form.  Herse  was 
no  good  even  to  swear  by ;  she  is  the  mere  senseless  etymological 
eponym  of  the  festival  of  the  Hersephoria,  a  third  sister  added  to 
make  up  the  canonical  triad.  The  Hersephoria  out  of  which  she 
is  made  was  not  in  her  honour;  it  was  celebrated  to  Athene,  to 
Pandrosos,  to  Ge,  to  Themis,  to  Eileithyia. 

The  women-trinities  rose  out  of  dualities,  but  not  every  duality 
became  a  trinity.  Plutarch8,  in  discussing  the  origin  of  the  nine 
Muses,  notes  that  we  have  not  three  Demeters,  or  three  Athenes, 
or  three  Artemises.  He  touches  unconsciously  on  the  reason  why 
some  dualities  resisted  the  impulse  to  become  trinities.  Where 
personification  had  become  complete,  as  in  the  case  of  Demeter 
and  Kore,  or  of  their  doubles,  Damia  and  Auxesia,  no  third  figure 
could  lightly  be  added.  Where  the  divine  pair  were  still  in  flux, 

1  Eur.  Ion  496.  3  Eur.  Ereeh .  frg.  v.  3. 

®  I  have  collected  and  discussed  this  evidence  in  4  Mythological  Studies,'  J.H.S. 
vol.  xii.  1891,  p.  350. 

*  P.  x.  18.  2.  6  P.  i.  26.  6.f  8  Ov.  Met.  ii.  769. 

7  Schol.  ad  Ar.  Thesm.  533  Kara  y&p  tt}s  ’  Ay pavXov  wfxvvov  card  8£  ttjs  Rav5p6crou 
(nravulrrepov. 

8  Pint.  Quaest.  Symp.  dl  14.  2. 
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still  called  by  merely  adjectival  titles  that  had  not  crystallized 
into  proper  names,  a  person  more  or  less  mattered  little.  Thus 
we  have  a  trinity  of  Semnae,  of  Horae,  of  Moirae,  but  the  Thesmo- 
phoroi,  who  as  Thesmophoroi  might  have  easily  passed  into  a 
trinity,  remain  always,  because  of  the  clear  outlines  of  Demeter 
and  Kore,  a  duality. 

When  we  ask  what  was  the  impulse  to  the  formation  of 
trinities,  the  answer  is  necessarily  complex.  Many  strands  seem 
to  have  gone  to  their  weaving. 

First,  and  perhaps  foremost,  in  the  ritual  of  the  lower  stratum, 
of  the  dead  and  of  chthonic  powers,  three  was,  for  some  reason 
that  escapes  us,  a  sacred  number1.  The  dead  were  thrice  invoked ; 
sacrifice  was  offered  to  them  on  the  third  day ;  the  mourning  in 
some  parts  of  Greece  lasted  three  days ;  the  court  of  the  Areopagus, 
watched  over  by  deities  of  the  underworld,  sat,  as  has  been  seen 
(p.  242),  on  three  days;  at  the  three  ways  the  threefold  Hecate  of 
the  underworld  was  worshipped.  It  was  easy  and  natural  that 
threefold  divinities  should  arise  to  keep  ward  over  a  ritual  so  consti¬ 
tuted.  When  the  powers  of  the  underworld  came  to  preside  over 
agriculture,  the  transition  from  two  to  three  seasons  would  tend  in 
the  same  direction.  For  two  seasons  a  duality  was  enough — the 
Mother  for  the  fertile  summer,  the  Maid  for  the  sterile  winter — but, 
when  the  seasons  became  three,  a  trinity  was  needed,  or  at  least 
would  be  welcomed. 

Last,  the  influence  of  art  must  not  be  forgotten.  A  central 
figure  of  the  mother,  with  her  one  daughter,  composes  ill.  Archaic 
art  loved  heraldic  groupings,  and  for  these  two  daughters  were 
essential.  Such  compositions  as  that  on  the  Boeotian  amphora 
in  fig.  59  might  easily  suggest  a  trinity2. 

Once  the  triple  form  established,  it  is  noticeable  that  in 
Greek  mythology  the  three  figures  are  always  regarded  as  maiden, 
goddesses,  not  as  mothers.  They  may  have  taken  their  rise  in  the 

1  For  three  in  the  culfcus  of  the  dead,  see  Diels,  Sibyllinhche  Blatter,  p.  40. 
For  a  discussion  of  trinities  other  than  of  maiden  goddesses,  see  Usener,  ‘Dreiheit’ 
(Rhein.  Mm.  l m  pp.  X — 47). 

2  In  this  connection  it  may  he  worth  noting  that  where  the  nature  of  the  dual 
goddess  prevents  her  taking  a  central  place  as  in  the  case  of  Eileithyia  she  never 
merges  into  a  trinity.  There  are  often  two  Eileithyiai,  e.g.  one  to  either  side  of  Zeus 
at  the  birth  of  Athene,  but  never  three. 
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Mother  and  the  Maid,  but  the  Mother  falls  utterly  away.  The 
Charites,  the  Moirae,  the  Horae,  are  all  essentially  maidens.  The 
reverse  is  the  case  in  Roman  religion;  trinities  of  women  god¬ 
desses  of  fertility  occur  frequently  in  very  late  Roman  art,  but 
they  are  Matres,  Mothers1.  Three  Mothers  are  rather  heavy,  and 
do  not  dance  well. 

In  the  archaic  votive  relief2  in  fig.  72  we  have  the  earliest  sculp¬ 
tured  representation  of  the 

maiden  trinity  extant.  Had  • 

the  relief  been  uninscribed, 
we  should  have  been  at  a  loss 

how  to  name  the  three  austere  /  -X  ?,.X:  /  r  X 

figures.  Two  carry  fruits,  and  ' 

be  Charites  or  Eumenides,  or 
merely  nymphs.  Most  happily 
the  sculptor  has  left  no  doubt.  V 
He  has  written  against  thein 

dens.’  Sotias  has  massed  the 

closely  together;  he  is  rever¬ 
ently  conscious  that  though 
they  are  three  persons,  yet  Fig-  72- 

they  are  but  one  goddess.  He  is  half  monotheist. 

The  same  origin  of  the  maiden  trinity  is  clearly  indicated  in 
the  relief3  in  fig.  73,  found  during  the  ‘  Enneakrounos  ’  excava¬ 
tions,  in  the  precinct  of  Dionysos,  at  Athens.  The  main  field  of 
the  relief  is  occupied  by  two  figures  of  Panes ,  with  attendant 
<mats;  between  them  an  altar.  The  Panes  are  twofold,  not 
because  they  are  father  and  son,  but  because  there  were  two  caves 
of  Pan,  and  the  god  is  thought  of  as  dwelling  in  each.  After  the 
battle  of  Marathon  the  worship  of  Pan  was  established  in  the 
ancient  dancing-ground  of  the  Agraulids ;  by  the  time  of  Euripides4, 
Pan  is  thought  of  as  host  and  they  as  guests ; 

1  Roscher,  Lex.  s.v.  Matres,  Matronae. 

3  Frohner,  Coll.  Tyszkicwisk,  PI.  xvi. ;  J.H.S.  xix.  p.  218,  fig.  3. 

3  A.  Mitt.  1896,  p.  266,  Taf.  vm. 

4  Eur.  Ion  490,  trans.  Mr  D.  S.  MacColl. 
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The  Making  of  a  Goddess 

*0  seats  of  Pan  and  rock  hard  by 
To  where  the  hollow  Long  Bocks  lie, 

Where  before  Pallas’  temple-bound 
Agraulos’  daughters  three  go  round 
Upon  their  grassy  dancing-ground 
To  nimble  reedy  staves, 

When  thou,  0  Pan,  art  piping  found 
Within  thy  shepherd  caves.’ 

But  Pan  was  a  new-comer ;  the  Agraulids  were  there  from  the 
beginning,  as  early  as  Cecrops,  their  snake-tailed  father.  Busy 


Pig.  73. 


though  he  is  with  Pan,  the  new-comer,  the  artist  cannot, 
may  not  forget  the  triple  maidens.  He  figures  them  in  the  upper 
frieze,  and  in  quaint  fashion  he  hints  that  though  three  they  are 
oue.  In  the  left-hand  comer  he  sets  the  image  of  a  threefold 
goddess,  a  Hecate1. 

But,  as  time  went  on,  the  fact  that  the  three  were  one  is  more 

1  For  the  development  of  the  type  of  Hecate  in  conjunction  with  the  Charitea 
see  Myth,  and  Mon .  Anc,  Athens,  p.  373,  > 
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and  more  forgotten.  They  become  three  single  maidens,  led  by 
Hermes  in  the  dance ;  by  Hermes  Gharidotes ,  whose  worship  as 
the  young  male  god  of  fertility,  of  flocks  and  herds,  was  so  closely 
allied  to  that  of  the  Charites. 

There  is  no  more  frequent  type  of  votive  relief1  than  that  of 
which  an  instance  is  given  in  fig.  74.  The  cave  of  Pan  is  the 


Big.  74. 


scene,  Pan  himself  is  piping,  and  the  three  maidens,  led  by  Hermes, 
dance.  The  cave,  the  artist  knows,  belonged  in  his  days  to  Pan, 
but  the  ancient  dwellers  there,  the  Maidens,  still  bulk  the  largest. 
As  a  rule  the  reliefs  are  not  inscribed,  sometimes  there  is  a  dedica¬ 
tion  ‘to  the  Nymphs/  The  personality  of  the  Agraulids  has 
become  shadowy,  they  are  merely  Maidens  or  Brides. 

The  ancient  threefold  goddesses,  as  all-powerful  Charites, 
paled  before  the  Olympians,  faded  away  into  mere  dancing 
attendant  maidens ;  but  sometimes,  in  the  myths  told  of  these  very 
Olympians,  it  is  possible  to  trace  the  reflection  of  the  older 
potencies.  A  very  curious  instance  is  to  be  lound  in  the  familiar 


1  In  the  Vienna  Museum,  found  at  Gallipoli,  Arch.  Epiyr.  Mitt.  vol.  i.  Taf.  1. 
Prof.  O.  Benndorf,  ‘Die  ^hariten  deB  Sokrates,’  Arch.  Zeit.  1869. 
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story1 *  of  the  ‘  Judgment  of  Paris/  a  story  whose  development 
and  decay  are  so  instructive  that  it  must  be  examined  in*  some 
detail. 


The  ‘Judgment  of  Paris/ 

The  myth  in  its  current  form  is  sufficiently  patriarchal  to 
please  the  taste  of  Olympian  Zeus  himself,  trivial  and  even  vulgar 
enough  to  make  material  for  an  ancient  Satyr-play  or  a  modem 
opera-bouffe. 

‘Goddesses  three  to  Ida  came 

Immortal  strife  to  settle  there — 

Which  was  the  fairest  of  the  three, 

And  which  the  prize  of  beauty  should  wear. 

The  bone  of  contention  is  a  golden  apple  thrown  by  Eris  at  the 
marriage  of  Peleus  and  Thetis  among  the  assembled  gods.  On  it 
was  written,  ‘Let  the  fair  one  take  it/  or,  according  to  some 
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authorities, 1  The  apple  for  the  fair  one3/  The  three  high  god* 
desses  betake  them  for  judgment  to  the  king’s  son,  the  shepherd 
Paris.  The  kernel  of  the  myth  is,  according  to  this  version,  a 
KaWuTTeiov,  a  beauty-contest. 


1  The  sources  for  the  story  are  well  collected  in  Roscher’s  Lexicon ,  s.v.  Paris 

bat  the  author  of  the  article  seems  to  have  no  suspicion  of  the  r eal  substratum  of 
the  myth. 

3  Luo.  dial .  dear.  20  p  Xapfrw.  Tzetzes  ad  Lycophr.  93  rp  *aXf  t6  /* rjXov. 
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The  ‘  Judgment  of  Paris' 

On  one  ancient  vase,  and  on  one  only  of  all  the  dozens  that 
remain,  is  the  Judgment  so  figured.  The  design  in  fig.  75  is 
from  a  late  red-figured  krater  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale1. 
Paris,  dressed  as  a  Phrygian,  is  seated  in  the  centre.  Hermes  is 
telling  of  his  mission.  Grouped  around,  the  three  goddesses 
prepare  for  the  beauty-contest  in  characteristic  fashion.  Hera 
needs  no  aid,  she  orders  her  veil  and  gazes  well  satisfied  in  a 
mirror;  Aphrodite  stretches  out  a  lovely  arm,  and  a  Love-God 
fastens 4  a  bracelet  of  gold  on  her  flesh  * ;  and  Athene,  watched  only 
by  the  great  grave  dog,  goes  to  a  little  fountain  shrine  and,  clean- 
hearted  goddess  as  she  is,  lays  aside  her  shield,  tucks  her  gown 
about  her,  and  has — a  good  wash.  Our  hearts  are  with  Oenone 
when  she  cries : 

‘“0  Paris, 

Give  it  to  Pallas!”  but  he  heard  me  not, 

Or  hearing  would  not  hear  me,  woe  is  me!* 

It  is  noteworthy  that  even  in  this  representation,  obviously  of  a 
beauty-contest,  the  apple  is  absent. 

It  is  quite  true  that  now  and  again  one  of  the  goddesses  holds 
in  her  hand  a  fruit.  An  instance  is  given  in  the  charming  design 
in  fig.  76,  from  a  red-figured  stamnos  in  the  British  Museum2. 
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Fruit  and  flowers  are  held  indifferently  by  one  or  all  of  the 
goddesses,  and  the  reason  will  presently  become  clear.  In  the 
present  case  Hera  holds  a  fruit,  in  fig.  80  the  two  last  goddesses 
hold  each  a  fruit.  In  fig.  76,  against  both  Aphrodite  and  Hera, 
is  inscribed  K aXrf, 4  Beautiful/  and  before  the  blinding  beauty  of 
the  goddesses  Paris  veils  his  face.  The  inscription  XapfiiS^ 

1  Cat.  422.  Milliet  et  Giraudon,  PI.  104. 
a  B.  M.  Cat.  a  289.  J.H.S.  vn.  1885,  p.  9. 


Fig.  77. 

The  three  goddesses,  bearing  no  apple  and  no  attributes,  the 
centre  one  only  distinguished  by  the  spots  upon  her  cloak,  follow 
Hermes  into  the  presence  of  Paris.  Paris  starts  away  in  manifest 
alarm.  In  the  curious  design2  in  fig.  78,  Hermes  actually  seizes 
Paris  by  the  wrist  to  compel  his  attendance.  There  is  here  clearly 
no  question  of  voluptuous  delight  at  the  beauty  of  the  goddesses. 
The  three  maiden  figures  are  scrupulously  alike;  each  carries 
a  wreath.  Discrimination  would  be  a  hard  task.  The  figures  are 
placed  closely  together,  as  in  the  representation  of  the  Maidens  in 
fig.  72. 

1  J.H.S.  vn.  1888,  p.  198,  fig.  1. 

2  J.H.S.  vn.  1888,  p.  203. 
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enables  us  to  date  the  vase  as  belonging  to  the  first  half  of  the 
5th  cent.  B.c. 

Turning  to  black-figured  vases,  a  good  instance  is  given  in 
fig.  77  from  a  patera1  in  the  Museo  Greco-Etrusco  at  Florence. 
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Finally,  in  fig.  79,  a  design  from  a  black-figured  amphora1, 
we  have  the  type  most  frequent  of  all ;  Hermes  leads  the  three 


Fig.  78. 

goddesses,  but  in  the  Judgment  of  Paris  no  figure  of  Paris  is 
present.  Without  exaggeration  it  may  be  said  that  in  three  out 
of  four  representations  of  the  ‘Judgment'  in  black-figured  vase- 
paintings  the  protagonist  is  absent.  The  scene  takes  the  form  of 
a  simple  procession,  Hermes  leading  the  three  goddesses. 

This  curious  fact  has  escaped  the  attention  of  no  archaeologist 
who  has  examined  the  art  types  of  the  ‘Judgment.'  It  has  been 
variously  explained.  At  a  time  when  vase-paintings  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  had  literary  sources,  it  was  usual  to  attempt  a 
literary  explanation.  Attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that 
Proklos2,  in  his  excerpts  of  the  Kypria,  noted  that  the  goddesses, 
‘  by  command  of  Zeus  were  led  to  Ida  by  Hermes  ’ ;  of  this  leading 
it  was  then  supposed  that  the  vase-paintings  were  *  illustrations/ 

1  J.H.S.  vn.  1888,  p.  282. 

2  Procl.  Excerpt,  at  irpQs*Ak4£atrdpoi>  4v*18y  icard  A  tbs  irpo<rray)}p  *E \pjxo9  irpbs 
tt}v  Kplaiv  ayovTcu.  See  Schneider,  Der  troische  Sagenkreis ,  p.  99,  and  Welcker,  Ep. 
Kyklos ,  H.  88. 
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Such  methods  of  interpretation  are  now  discredited ;  no  one  sup¬ 
poses  that  the  illiterate  vase-painter  worked  with  the  text  of  the 
Kypria  before  him.  Art  had  its  own  traditions. 

Another  explanation,  scarcely  more  happy,  has  been  attempted. 
‘  Archaic  art/ we  are  told,  ‘  loved  processions/  Archaic  art,  concerned 


Fig.  79. 


to  fill  the  space  of  a  circular  frieze  surrounding  a  vase,  did  indeed 
‘  love  processions/  but  not  with  a  passion  so  fond  and  unreasonable, 
and  it  loved  something  else  better,  the  lucid  telling  of  a  story.  In 
depicting  other  myths,  archaic  art  is  not  driven  to  express  a  story 
in  the  terms  of  an  inappropriate  procession ;  it  is  indeed  largely 
governed  by  traditional  form,  but  not  to  the  extent  of  tolerating 
needless  obscurity.  The  ‘Judgment*  is  a  situation  essentially 
stationary,  with  Paris  for  centre  ;  Hermes  is  subordinate. 

We  are  so  used  to  the  procession  form  that  it  requires  a  certain 
effort  of  the  imagination  to  conceive  of  the  myth  embodied  otherwise. 
But,  if  we  shake  ourselves  loose  of  preconceived  notions,  surely  the 
natural  lucid  way  of  depicting  the  myth  would  be  something  after 
this  fashion :  Paris  in  the  centre,  facing  the  successful  Aphrodite, 
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to  whom  he  speaks  or  hands  the  apple  or  a  crown ;  behind  him,  to 
indicate  neglect,  the  two  defeated  goddesses ;  Hermes  anywhere,  to 
indicate  the  mandate  of  the  gods.  Such  a  form  does  indeed  appear 
later,  when  the  vase-painter  thought  for  himself  and  shook  himself 
free  of  the  dominant  tradition.  The  procession  form,  as  we  have 
it,  was  not  made  for  the  myth,  it  was  merely  adapted  and  taken 
over,  and  instantly  the  suggestion  occurs,  *  Did  not  the  myth  itself 
in  some  sense  rise  out  of  the  already  existing  art  form,  an  art 
form  in  which  Paris  had  no  place,  in  which  the  golden  apple  was 
not?*  That  form  was  the  ancient  type  of  Hermes  leading  the 
three  Korai  or  Gharites .  In  the  design  in  fig.  79,  the  centre 
figure  Athene  is  differentiated  by  her  tall  helmet  and  her  aegis. 
Athene  is  the  first  of  the  goddesses  to  be  differentiated — and  why  ? 
She  was  not  victorious,  but  the  vase-painter  is  an  Athenian,  and 
he  is  concerned  for  the  glory  of  17  'Adyvaia  K opr),  the  Maiden  of 
Athens. 

In  the  design  in  fig.  80,  from  a  black-figured  amphora  in  the 
Berlin  Museum1,  the  three  goddesses  are  all  alike :  the  first  holds 
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a  flower,  the  two  last  fruits,  all  fitting  emblems  of  the  Charites. 
Hermes,  their  leader,  carries  a  huge  irrelevant  sheep — irrelevant  for 
the  herald  of  the  gods  on  his  way  to  Ida,  significant  for  the 
leader  of  the  Charites,  the  god  of  the  increase  of  flocks  and  herds. 
Does  the  picture  represent  a  'Judgment/  or  Hermes  and  the 
Charites  ?  Who  knows  ?  The  doubt  is  here,  as  often,  more  instruc¬ 
tive  than  certainty. 

1  Berl.  Cat  2154.  Endfc,  Beitrage  sur  Ionuchen  Vasenmalerei ,  p.  29,  figs.  11, 
12  and  13. 
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From  vases  alone  it  would  be  sufficiently  evident,  I  think, 
that  the  4  Judgment  of  Paris’1  is  really  based  on  Hermes  and 
the  Charites,  but  literary  evidence  confirms  the  view.  The 
Kp/<rt,9,  the  Decision,  of  Paris  is  always  as  much  a  Choice  as  a 
Judgment;  a  Choice  somewhat  like  that  invented  for  Heracles  by 
the  philosopher  Prodicus,  though  at  once  more  spontaneous  and 
more  subtle  than  that  rather  obvious  effort  at  edification.  The 
particular  decision  is  associated  in  legend  with  the  name  of  a 
special  hero,  of  one  particular  ‘young  man  moving  to  and  fro 
alone,  in  an  empty  hut  in  the  firelight2/  It  is  an  anguish  of 
hesitancy  ending  in  a  choice  which  precipitates  the  greatest 
tragedy  of  Greek  legend.  But  before  Paris  was  there  the  Choice 
was  there.  The  exact  elements  of  the  Choice  vary  in  different 
versions.  Athene  is  sometimes  Wisdom  and  sometimes  War. 
But  in  general  Hera  is  Royalty  or  Grandeur;  Athene  is  Prowess; 
Aphrodite  of  course  is  Love.  And  what  exactly  has  the  4  young 
man  ’  to  decide  ?  Which  of  the  three  is  fairest  ?  Or  whose  gifts 
he  desires  the  most  ?  It  matters  not  at  all,  for  both  are  different 
ways  of  saying  the  same  thing.  Late  writers,  Alexandrian  and 
Roman,  degrade  the  story  into  a  beauty-contest  between  three 
thoroughly  personal  goddesses,  vulgar  in  itself  and  complicated  by 
bribery  still  more  vulgar.  But  early  versions  scarcely  distinguish 
the  goddesses  from  the  gifts  they  bring.  There  is  no  difference  be¬ 
tween  them  except  the  difference  of  their  gifts.  They  are  Charites, 
Gift-bringers.  They  are  their  own  gifts.  Or,  as  the  Greek  put 
it,  their  gifts  are  their  arifieta,  their  tokens.  And  Hermes  had 
led  them  long  since,  in  varying  forms,  before  the  eyes  of  each  and 
all  of  mankind.  They  might  be  conceived  as  undifferentiated,  as 
mere  Givers-of-Blessing  in  general.  But  it  needed  only  a  little 
reflection  to  see  that  Xdpt9  often  wars  against  Xapts,  and  that  if 
one  be  chosen,  others  must  be  rejected8. 

As  gift-givers  the  same  three  goddesses  again  appear  in  the 

1  The  figure  of  Paris  which  does  not  here  concern  us  came  in  with  the  popu¬ 
larity  of  the  Homeric  cycle,  and  the  connection  between  the  conflict  of  cnj/xeto.  and 
the  Trojan  war  may  probably  have  been  due  to  the  author  of  the  Kypria . 

2  Eur.  Andr.  281. 

8  Since  the  above  was  written  I  see  that  Eustathius  (§  1665.  59)  expressly  states 
that  Aphrodite  strove  with  the  Charites  i  tvda.  ipl&tu  ircpl  icdWovs  rf\v  re  *A tppotilrqv  teal 
ras  Xapiras  aXs  ivbpara  Hew* $4i),  KaXrj  Aral  'Etti<j>pO(r6i>7}i  rbv  Sttcdtravra  Kpivai  kclKtjv 
tt]v  K a\fy.  If?  ftal  yijfiat  rbv  "H0a«rrop.  He  goes  on  to  say  that  Kald  married 
Arachnos  in  Crete  and  that  Arachnos  /x tyivra  avxew  rp  ’A (ppoolry  puygv ai. 
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myth  of  the  daughters  of  Pandareos,  hut  this  time  they  are  not 
rivals;  and  with  them  comes  a  fourth,  Artemis,  whose  presence  is 
significant.  Homer  tells  the  story  by  the  mouth  of  Penelope1: 

1  Their  father  and  their  mother  dear  died  by  the  gods’  high  doom, 

The  maidens  were  left  orphans  alone  within  their  home; 

Fair  Aphrodite  gave  them  curds  and  honey  of  the  bee 
And  lovely  wine,  and  Hera  made  them  very  fair  to  see, 

And  wise  beyond  all  women-folk.  And  holy  Artemis 
Made  them  to  wax  in  stature,  and  Athene  for  their  bliss 
Taught  them  all  glorious  handiworks  of  woman’s  artifice/ 


The  maiden  goddesses  tend  the  maidens,  but  to  Homer  the 
Maiden  above  all  others  is  Artemis,  sister  of  Apollo,  daughter  of 
Zeus2.  He  puts  the  story  into  the  mouth  of  Penelope  as  part  of  a 
prayer  to  Artemis. 

But,  owing  to  the  influence  of  Homer  and  the  civilization  he 
represented,  the  figure  of  Artemis  waxes  more  and  more  dominant, 
and  this  especially  by  contrast  with  the  Kore  of  the  lower  stratum, 
Aphrodite.  In  the  Hippolytus  of  Euripides  they  are  set  face  to 
face  in  their  eternal  enmity.  The  conflict  is  for  the  poet  an  issue 
of  two  moral  ideals,  but  the  human  drama  is  played  out  against 
the  shadowy  background  of  an  ancient  racial  theomachy,  the 
passion  of  the  South  against  the  cold  purity  of  the  North. 

Belonging  as  she  does  to  this  later  Northern  stratum,  the 
figure  of  Artemis  lies  properly  outside  our  province,  but  to  one  of 
the  ancient  maiden  trinity,  to  Athene,  she  lent  much  of  her  cold, 
clean  strength.  An  epigram8  to  her  honour  in  the  Anthology  is 
worth  noting,  because  it  shows,  clearly  and  beautifully,  how  the 
maidenhood  of  the  worshipper  mirrors  itself  in  the  worship  of 
a  maiden,  whether  of  the  South  or  of  the  North: 

‘Maid  of  the  Mere,  Timaretk  here  brings, 

Before  she  weds,  her  cymbals,  her  dear  ball 
To  thee  a  Maid,  her  maiden  offerings, 

Her  snood,  her  maiden  dolls,  their  clothes  and  alL 
Hold,  Leto’s  Child,  above  Timaretk 
Thine  hand,  and  keep  her  virginal  like  thee/ 


1  Horn.  Od.  xx.  67. 

3  ApoUo,  and  probably  his  sister  Artemis,  is  unquestionably  of  Thracian  origin. 
8  Antkol,  Palat .  vr.  280 ;  the  play  on  icdpa,  in  the  Unes 

r&s  re  icdpas,  A ifwan  tcdpq.,  icdpa,  w?  imcuc&s 
dvOcro  Kal  r&  Kopav  ipSO/xar*  9Apr4fu5i 

cannot  be  rendered  in  English. 
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It  would  be  a  lengthy  though  in  some  respects  a  profitable 
task  to  take  each  maiden  form  that  the  great  matriarchal  goddess 
assumed  and  examine  it  in  turn,  to  enquire  into  the  rise  and 
development  of  each  local  Kore,  of  Dictynna,  of  Aphaia,  of  Callisto, 
of  Hecate,  of  Bendis  and  the  like.  Instead  it  will  be  necessary  to 
confine  ourselves  to  the  three  great  dominant  Korai  of  the  ‘Judg¬ 
ment/  Hera,  Athene  and  Aphrodite. 

Athene. 

The  doubt  has  probably  long  lurked  in  the  reader’s  mind, 
whether  two  of  the  three,  Hera  and  Aphrodite,  have  any  claim 
to  the  title  ‘maiden/  Happily  in  the  case  of  Athene  no  such 
difficulty  arises.  She  is  the  Parthenos,  the  maiden;  her  temple 
is  the  maiden-chamber,  the  Parthenon;  natural  motherhood  she 
steadfastly  refuses,  she  is  the  foster-mother  of  heroes  after  the  old 
matriarchal  fashion ;  Ge,  the  real  mother,  bears  Erichthonios,  and 
Athene  nurtures  him  to  manhood ;  she  bears  the  like  relationship 
to  Herakles,  she  is  the  maiden  of  Herakles  ('HpatcXeov?  Kop?}1). 

Moreover  it  has  been  frequently  observed  that  the  early  form 
of  her  name  Athenaia  is  purely  adjectival2 3 *,  she  is  the  Athenian 
one,  the  Athenian  Maid,  Pallas,  our  Lady  of  Athens.  Plato8  in 
the  Laws  sees  clearly  that  Athenaia  is  but  the  local  Kore,  the 
incarnation  of  Athens,  though,  after  the  fashion  of  his  day,  he 
inverts  cause  and  effect ;  he  makes  the  worshipper  in  the  image  of 
the  worshipped.  Speaking  of  the  armed  Athene,  he  says,  ‘and 
methinks  our  Kore  and  Mistress  who  dwells  among  us,  joying  her 
in  the  sport  of  dancing,  was  not  minded  to  play  with  empty  hands, 
but  adorned  her  with  her  panoply,  and  thus  accomplished  her 
dance,  and  it  is  fitting  that  in  this  our  youths  and  our  maidens 
should  imitate  her/  It  was  she  who  imitated  her  youths  and 
maidens,  she  who  was  the  very  incarnation  of  tbeir  life  and  being, 
dancing  in  armour  as  they  danced,  fighting  when  they  fought, 
born  of  her  father’s  head  when  they  were  reborn  as  the  children  of 
Reason  and  Light. 

1  Dilthey,  Arch.  ZeiU  1873. 

3  Pauly-Wissowa  s.v.  Athena,  p.  1941,  50. 

3  Plat.  Legg.  796  if  S£  av  irov  rrap  ifp.lv  K6pif  teat  8£<r7roiva...a  Sif  v Aptus  piptZsQ at 

vpiirov  ft?  ctij  Ktpovs  re  &pa  kclI  ic6pa s. 
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Atnene's  other  name,  Pallas,  tells  the  same  tale.  If  Athene  is 
the  Kore  of  the  local  clan  of  the  Athenians,  Fallas  is  the  Kore  of 
the  clan  of  the  Pallantidae,  the  foes  of  Athenian  Theseus ;  later 
their  male  eponym  was  Pallas1: 

‘Pallas  had  for  lot 
The  southern  land,  rough  Pallas,  he  who  rears 
A  brood  of  giants.’ 

The  very  name  Pallas  means,  it  would  seem,  like  Kore,  the 
maiden.  Suidas  in  defining  the  word  says, f  a  great  maiden,  and 
it  is  an  epithet  of  Athene/  More  expressly  Strabo2,  in  discussing 
the  cults  of  Egyptian  Thebes,  says,  ‘  To  Zeus,  whom  they  worship 
above  all  other  divinities,  a  maiden  of  peculiar  beauty  and  illus¬ 
trious  family  is  dedicated ;  such  maidens  the  Greeks  call  PalladesJ 
This  local  Pallas  had  for  her  dominion  the  ancient  court  of  the 
Palladium ;  her  image  as  Pallas,  not  as  Athene,  was  carried  in  pro¬ 
cession  by  the  epheboi8;  but  with  the  subjection  of  her  clan  her 
figure  waned,  effaced  by  that  of  Athenaia.  Pallas  became  a  mere 
adjectival  praenomen  to  Athene,  as  Phoebus  to  Apollo.  It  may  be 
conjectured  that  this  ancient  image  of  Pallas  was  resident  on  the 
Areopagos,  home  of  the  ancient  Semnae,  a  place  probably  of  sacred 
association  to  a  local  clan  long  before  the  dominance  of  the 
Acropolis;  it  is  by  her  name  of  Pallas  that  the  Semnae4  hail  the 
goddess : 

‘I  welcome  Pallas’  fellowship/ 

In  such  a  matter  a  poet  might  well  have  been  instinctively,  though 
unconsciously,  true  to  fact. 

To  tell  the  story  of  the  making  of  Athene  is  to  trace  the 
history  of  the  city  of  Athens,  to  trace  perhaps,  in  so  far  as  they 
can  be  severed,  its  political  rather  than  its  religious  development. 
At  first  the  maiden  of  the  elder  stratum,  she  has  to  contend  for 
supremacy  with  a  god  of  that  stratum,  Poseidon.  Poseidon,  the 
late  Mr  R.  A.  Neil5  has  shown,  was  the  god  of  the  ancient  aristocracy 
of  Athens,  an  aristocracy  based,  as  they  claimed  descent  from 

1  Soph.  frg.  ap.  Strabo  §  392.  That  Pallas  was  the  eponymous  hero  of  the 
Pallantidae  was  first  pointed  out  by  Dunoker,  Hist,  of  Greece ,  vol.  i.  p.  113. 

3  Strab.  xvii.  46  §  816  vap94vos  lepaLrcu  as  Kdkovo'iv  ol  “EXX^es  iraXXd&is: 
see  A.  Fick,  Indogerm.  Beitr&ge  1896. 

8  C.I.A.  n.  470.  10  orvve^yayop  W  (o!  naXXdda  /ierd  tCjv  yevyijrQp  gal 

tt&Xiv  d<rfjyayov  park  irdtnjy  eOKOfffxLas. 

4  Aesch.  Eum.  916. 

5  The  Knights  of  Aristophanes ,  p.  83. 
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Poseidon,  on  patriarchal  conditions.  The  rising  democracy  not 
unnaturally  revived  the  ancient  figure  of  the  Kore,  hut  in  reviving 
her  they  strangely  altered  her  being  and  reft  from  her  much  of 
her  beauty  and  reality.  They  made  her  a  sexless  thing,  neither 
man  nor  woman ;  she  is  laden  with  attributes  like  the  Parthenos 
of  Pheidias,  charged  with  intended  significance,  but  to  the  end  she 
remains  manufactured,  unreal,  and  never  convinces  us.  She  is,  in 
fact,  the  Tyche,  the  Fortune  of  the  city,  and  the  real  object  of  the 
worship  of  the  citizens  was  not  the  goddess  but  the  city  herself, 
*  immortal  mistress  of  a  band  of  lovers1 9 : 

‘The  grace  of  the  town  that  hath  on  it  for  crown 
But  a  head-band  to  wear 
Of  violets  one-hued  with  her  hair, 

For  the  vales  and  the  green  high  places  of  earth  hold  nothing  so  fair 
And  the  depths  of  the  sea  know  no  such  birth  of  the  manifold  births  they  bear, 

a  city, 

‘Based  on  a  crystalline  sea 
Of  thought  and  its  eternity.’ 

Nowhere  is  this  artificiality,  this  unreality  of  Athene  as  distinct 
from  Athens  so  keenly  felt  as  in  the  famous  myth  of  her  birth  from 
the  brain  of  Zeus.  A  poet  may  see  its  splendour : 

‘Her  life  as  the  lightning  was  flashed  from  the  light  of  her  Father’s  head,’ 

but  it  remains  a  desperate  theological  expedient  to  rid  an  earth- 
born  Kore  of  her  matriarchal  conditions.  The  Homeric  Hymn3 
writer  surrounds  the  Birth  with  all  the  apparatus  of  impressive¬ 
ness,  yet  it  never  impresses;  the  goddess  is  manifestly  to  him 
Reason,  Light  and  Liberty;  she  is  born  at  the  rising  of  the  Sun : 

‘Hyperion’s. bright  son  stayed 
His  galloping  steeds  for  a  space.’ 

The  event  is  of  cosmic  import : 

‘High  Olympus  reeled 

At  the  wrath  in  the  sea-grey  eyes  and  Earth  on  every  side 
Bang  with  a  terrible  cry,  and  the  Deep  was  disquieted 
With  a  tumult  of  purple  waves  and  outpouring  of  the  tide 
Suddenly. 

Fear  takes  hold  of  all  the  Immortals,  and  ‘  the  Councillor  Zeus 
is  glad/  but  the  mortal  reader  remains  cold.  It  is  all  an  unreal, 

1  See  Mr  Gilbert  Murray,  Ancient  Greek  Literature ,  p.  178, 

*  Horn.  Hymn .  xxvm.,  translated  by  Mr  D.  S.  MacOoll. 
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theatrical  show,  and  through  it  all  we  feel  and  resent  the  theo¬ 
logical  intent.  We  cannot  love  a  goddess  who  on  principle  forgets 
the  Earth  from  which  she  sprang ;  always  from  the  lips  of  the  Lost 
Leader  we  hear  the  shameful  denial1 : 

‘There  is  no  mother  bore  me  for  her  child, 

I  praise  tho  Man  in  all  things  (save  for  marriage), 
Whole-hearted  am  I,  strongly  for  the  Farther,’ 


Politics  and  literature  turned  the  local  Kore  of  Athens  into 
a  non-human,  unreal  abstraction.  It  is  pleasant  to  find  that  the 
art  of  the  simple  conservative  vase-painter  remembered  humbler 
beginnings.  The  design  in  fig.  81  is  from  a  Corinthian  alabastron 


in  the  Museum  at  Breslau3.  In  the 
centre  of  the  design,  Herakles  is  en¬ 
gaged  in  slaying  a  Hydra  with  an  un¬ 
usually  large  number  of  heads.  Iolaos 
comes  up  from  the  right  to  engage 
some  of  the  heads,  the  charioteer  of 
Iolaos,  Lapythos,  waits  in  the  chariot. 


Fig.  81. 


Throughout  the  design  all  the  figures  are  carefully  and  legibly 
inscribed  in  early  Corinthian  letters,  dating  about  the  beginning 
of  the  6th  century  B.C.  *  Athena/  the  Maiden  of  Herakles,  has 
also  come  up  (to  the  left)  in  her  chariot  to  help  her  hero.  Just 
behind  her,  perched  on  the  goad,  is  a  woman-headed  bird.  Had 
there  been  no  inscription  we  should  at  once  have  named  it  a 
*  decorative  Siren/  but  against  the  woman-headed  bird  is  clearly 
written  F ov$.  At  first  sight  the  inscription  does  not  seem  to  help 
much,  but  happily  the  lexicographers  enable  us  to  explain  the 
word8.  The  Etymologicon  Magnum  tells  us  that  by 

1  Aesch.  Eum.  736. 

2  Rossbach,  Griechisehe  Antiken  dee  arch.  Museums  in  Bresfauf  Festgnm  40  d. 
Philologen  (Gorlitz,  1889),  Taf.  i. 

8  Tho  meaning  of  the  woman-headed  bird  and  of  her  name  was  first  seen  by 
Dr  Maximilian  Mayer,  *  My  thhistorica, *  Hermes  xxvn.  p.  483. 
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are  meant  aWvicu,  and  that  another  form  of  the  word  was  fiovyyes. 
Hesychius  merely  states  that  the  woSuf  is '  a  kind  of  bird/  and  refers 
us  to  Aristotle1  ‘  On  Animals.’  Our  text  of  Aristotle  gives  the  form 
It  seems  clear  that  the  Fovs  of  the  Corinthian  vase  is 
a  variant  form  of  a  name  given  to  the  Diver-bird. 

The  inscriptions  prove  the  vase  to  be  Corinthian,  and  Corinth 
is  not  far  remote  from  Megara.  Pausanias2,  in  discussing  the 
genealogies  of  Athenian  kings,  tells  us  that  Pandion  fled  to 
Megara.  There  he  fell  sick  and  died,  and  by  the  sea  in  the 
territory  of  Megara  is  his  tomb,  on  a  cliff  which  is  called  the  cliff 
of  Athene  Aithuia,  i.e.  Athene  the  Diver-bird.  Bird  myths 
haunt  the  family  of  Pandion:  Procne,  Philomela,  Itys  and  Tereus3 
all  turn  into  birds,  and  Tereus,  the  hoopoe,  had  a  regular  cult  at 
his  grave.  There,  they  say,  the  hoopoe  first  appeared,  and  the 
story  looks  like  a  reminiscence  of  a  bird  soul  seen  haunting  a 
grave.  Lycophron  knows  of  a  maiden  goddess,  a  Diver-bird ;  he 
makes  Cassandra  in  her  prophetic  madness  foresee  the  outrage  of 
Ajax  and  her  own  empty  prayers1 : 

‘In  vain  shall  I  invoke  the  Diver-Maid.* 

Returning,  with  this  evidence  in  our  minds,  to  the  woman¬ 
headed  bird  in  fig.  81,  the  conclusion  seems  inevitable  that  we 
have  in  her  an  early  local  form  of  Athena  The  vase-painter  had 
advanced  to  an  anthropomorphic  conception  of  the  goddess,  so  he 
draws  her  in  full  human  form  as  Athene,  but  he  is  haunted  by 
the  remembrance  of  the  Megarian  Diver,  Aithuia,  so  he  adds  her 
figure,  half  as  the  double  of  Athene  (hence  the  parallelism  of 
attitude),  half  as  attendant,  and  calls  her  Fovv.  Athene  on  the 
Acropolis  had  another  attendant  bird,  the  little  owl  that  still  at 
evening  haunts  the  sacred  hill  and  hoots  among  the  ruins  of  the 
Parthenon.  Whatever  bird  was  locally  abundant  and  remarkable 
would  naturally  attach  itself  to  the  goddess,  and  be  at  first  her 
vehicle  and  later  her  attribute:  at  seaside  Megara  the  diver,  at 
Athens  the  owl.  The  vase-painter  remembers  Athens  as  well  as 
Megara,  and  adds  for  completeness  a  little  owl. 

1  Ar.  Hist .  Anim.  nc.  18,  p.  617  a  9. 

*  P.  i.  5.  3  and  i.  41.  6 ;  see  Dr  Frazer  ad  loo.  3  p.  i.  41.  9. 

4  Lye.  Ale,  369.  In  connection  with  Lycophron’s  account  it  is  curious  to  find 
that  in  the  earliest  known  representation  of  the  rape  of  Cassandra  in  vase- 
paintings  (J.H.S.  1884,  PI.  xl.)  behind  the  figure  of  Athene  stands  a  large  human- 
headed  bird,  but  this  may  be  a  mere  coincidence. 
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The  design  in  fig.  82  is  from  a  black-figured  lekythos  in  a 
private  collection  in  Sicily1 *.  The  scene  represents  Cassandra 


Fig.  82. 


flying  from  Ajax  and  taking  refuge  at  the  xoanon  of  Athene.  To 
the  left  stands  old  King  Priam,  in  helpless  anguish.  The  notable 
point  about  the  scene  is  that  Athene,  who,  statue  though  she  be,  is 
apparently  about  to  move  to  the  rescue,  has  sent  as  her  advance 
guard  her  sacred  animal,  a  great  snake.  The  snake  is  clearly 
regarded  as  the  vehicle  of  the  wrath  of  the  goddess.  Just  such 
a  snake  did  Chryse,  another  local  Kore,  send  out  against  the 
intruder  Philoctetes3,  and  the  snake  of  Chryse,  Sophocles  ex¬ 
pressly  tells  us,  was  the  secret  guardian  of  the  open-air  shrine. 
This  ‘house-guarding. snake/  we  may  conjecture,  was  the  earliest 
form  of  every  earth-born  Kore.  At  Athens,  in  the  chryselephantine 
statue  of  Pheidias.  it  crouched  beneath  the  shield,  and  tradition 
said  it  was  the  earth-born  hero  Erichthonios,  fostered  by  the  god¬ 
dess.  But  almost  certainly  this  guardian  snake  was  primarily  the 
guardian  genius  and  fate  of  the  city,  before  that  genius  or  fate 
emerged  to  the  status  of  godhead.  When  the  Persians  besieged 
the  citadel,  Herodotus3  says,  the  guardian  snake  left  the  honey 
cake  that  was  its  monthly  sacrificial  food  untouched,  and,  ‘  when 

1  O.  Benndorf,  Griechische  und  Sicilisehe  Vasenbilder ,  pi.  51. 1. 

*  Soph.  Phil .  1327. 

3  Herod,  vni.  41. 
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the  prfestessh  toM  thisy  the  Athenians  the  mere  readily  and  eagerly 
forsook  theiir  city,  inasrruccch  as  it  seemed  that  the  goddess  Hftadl 
abandoned  the  citadel'/ 

The  design  in  fig*;  83:  is  from  a>  late  red^figured  lekythos'  ftp 
the  National  Museum  at  Athens*.  The  scene  represented  is>  a- 


Fig.  83. 

reminiscence  of  the  Judgment  of  Paris,  but  one  goddess  only  is 
present,  Athene,  and  by  her  side,  equal  in  height  and  majesty, 
a  great  snake.  The  artist  seems  dimly  conscious  that  the  snake 
is  somehow  the  double  of  Athene8.  To  the  left  is  the  figure  of  a 
woman,  probably  Helen;  she  seems  to  be  imploring  the  little 
xoanon  of  Athene  to  be  gracious.  Eros  is  apparently  drawing 
the  attention  of  Paris  away  from  Athene  to  Helen. 

Athene,  by  the  time  she  appears  in  art,  has  completely  shed 
her  animal  form,  has  reduced  the  shapes  she  once  wore  of  snake 
and  bird  to  attributes,  but  occasionally  in  black-figured  vase 
paintings  she  still  appears  with  wings.  On  the  obverse  of  the 
black-figured  cup3  in  fig.  84  the  artist  gives  her  wings :  but  for  her 
helmet  we  might  have  called  her  an  Erinys.  In  the  Evmenides 
of  Aeschylus,  a  play  in  which  Athene  is  specially  concerned  to 

1  Collignon  et  Couve,  Cat .  1942.  Jahrbuch  d.  Inst .  Anzeiger,  1896,  p.  36. 

9  Since  the  above  was  written  Mr  Evans  has  discovered  at  Cnossos  the  figure 
of  a  goddess  with  a  snake  in  either  hand  and  a  snake  or  snakes  coiled  about  her 
head.  She  may  prove  to  be  the  prototype  of  Athene,  of  the  Erinys  and  of  many 
another  form  of  Earth-goddess.  See  Annual  British  School ,  ix.  1903,  p.  74,  Fig.  64. 

8  Coll.  Faina.  Bom.  Mitt.  1897,  xn.  pi.  12.  Another  instance  of  a  winged 
Athene  occurs  on  the  finc_vase  published  by  Mr  A.  de  Bidder,  Cat .  Bihl.  Nat . 
No.  269,  p.  173,  fig.  23.  Athene  flies  over  the  sea  carrying  the  dead  body  of  a  hero. 
Here  she  performs  the  office  of  Eos  or  of  a  Death- Siren  or  Harpy. 
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slough  off  all  traces  of  primitive  origin,  she  lays  suspicious 
emphasis  on  the  fact  that  she  can  fly  without  wings1: 

‘With  foot  unwearied  haste  I  without  wings, 

Whirred  onward  by  my  aegis’  swelling  sail’ 


Fio.  84. 


On  the  reverse  of  the  vase  she  is  wingless :  the  artist  has  no  clear 
conviction.  The  vase  is  instructive  as  showing  how  long  the  art 
type  of  a  divinity  might  remain  in  flux. 


Aphrodite. 

The  next  of  the  three  *  Maidens’  to  be  considered  is  Aphrodite. 
A  doubt  perhaps  arises  as  to  her  claim  to  bear  the  name.  Kore 
she  is  in  her  eternal  radiant  youth :  Kore  as  virgin  she  is  not.  She 
is  rather  Nymphe  the  Bride,  but  she  is  the  Bride  of  the  old  order ; 
she  is  never  wife,  never  tolerates  permanent  patriarchal  wedlock. 
In  the  lovely  Homeric  hymn  it  is  clear  that  her  will  is  for  love,  not 
marriage.  Admitted  to  the  patriarchal  Olympus,  an  attempt 


Aesch.  Eum .  407. 
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foolish  and  futile  is  made  to  attach  her  to  one  husband,  the 
craftsman  Hephaistos,  and,  significantly  enough,  her  other  name 
as  his  bride  is  Charis1.  She  is  the  Charis  of  physical  beauty 
incarnate. 

In  Homer  it  is  evident  that  she  is  a  new-comer  to  Olympus, 
barely  tolerated,  an  alien,  and  always  thankful  to  escape.  Like 
the  other  alien,  Ares,  she  is  fain  to  be  back  in  her  own  home. 
Her  Homeric  titles,  Kypris  and  Kythereia,  show  that  originally 
and  locally  she  is  goddess  of  the  island  South,  never  really  at 
home  in  the  cold  austere  North,  where  Artemis  loved  to  dwell. 
She  has  about  her  too  much  of  the  physical  joy  of  life  ever  to  find 
an  abiding  home  far  from  the  sunshine. 

Another  note  of  her  late  coming  into  Greece  proper  is  that  she  is 
in  Homer  a  departmental  goddess,  having  for  her  sphere  one  human 
passion.  The  earlier  forms  of  divinities  are  of  larger  import,  they 
tend  to  be  gods  of  all  work.  When  the  fusion  of  tribes  and  the 
influence  of  literature  conjointly  bring  together  a  number  of  local 
divinities,  perforce,  if  they  are  to  hold  together,  they  divide  func¬ 
tions  and  attributes,  i.e.  become  departmental.  Poseidon,  who 
locally  was  Phytalmios,  is  narrowed  down  to  the  god  of  one 
element;  Hermes,  who  at  home  had  dominion  over  flocks  and 
herds  and  all  life  and  growth,  becomes  merely  a  herald. 

Some  such  process  of  narrowing  of  functions  has,  we  may 
suspect,  gone  on  in  the  shaping  of  the  figure  of  Aphrodite.  It 
would  be  rash  to  assert  that  she  was  primarily  an  earth-goddess, 
but  certain  traits  in  her  cult  and  character  show  .clearly  that  she 
had  analogies  with  the  *  Lady  of  the  Wild  Things.’  Fertile 
animals  belong  to  her,  especially  the  dove  and  the  goat,  the  dove 
probably  from  very  early  days.  In  the  Mycenaeau  shrine  recently 
discovered  by  Mr  Arthur  Evans,  one  of  the  figures  of  goddesses,  a 
quaint  early  figure  with  cylindrical  body  and  upraised  hands,  bears 
on  her  head  a  dove.  Such  a  figure,  dating  more  than  a  thousand 
years  B.C.,  may  be  the  prototype  of  Aphrodite.  About  the 
cylindrical  bodies  of  other  similar  figures  snakes  are  coiled,  as 
though  to  mark  an  earth-goddess.  In  those  early  days  differentia¬ 
tion  was  not  sharply  marked,  and  as  yet  we  dare  not  give  to  these 
early  divinities  Olympian  names. 

At  Pompeii  the  excavations  have  recently  brought  to  light  the 
1  ll.  xvm.  382. 
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charming  relief  in  fig.  85  *,  a  relief  which  from  its  style  must  date 
about  the  turn  of  the  5th  and  4th  centuries  B.c.  A  goddess  is 


Fig.  85. 


seated  Demeter-like  upon  the  ground,  and  holds  her  sceptre  as 
Queen.  Worshippers  approach,  man  and  wife  and  children.  The 
offerings  they  bring,  a  sheep  and  a  dove,  mark  the  goddess  as 
Aphrodite. 

The  myth  of  her  birth  from  the  sea — a  myth  which  probably 
took  its  rise  in  part  from  a  popular  and  dubious  etymology — 
seems,  at  first  sight,  to  sever  Aphrodite  wholly  from  the  company 
of  the  earth-born  Korai.  And  yet,  even  here,  when  we  come  to 
examine  the  art-forms  of  the  myth,  it  is  at  once  manifest  that  the 
Sea-birth  is  but  the  Anodos  adopted  and  adapted. 

The  design  in  fig.  86  is  from  a  red-figured  hydria1 2  now  in  the 
museum  of  the  Municipio  at  Genoa.  It  dates  about  the  middle 
of  the  5th  century  B.c.  and  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  the  only  instance 
of  the  birth  of  Aphrodite  in  a  vase-painting.  In  the  centre  of  the 
picture  a  goddess,  clad  only  in  a  chiton,  rises  up  from  below, 
but  whether  from  sea  or  land  the  vase-painter  is  apparently  not 
concerned  to  express.  Had  he  wished  to  utter  his  meaning 
more  precisely  nothing  would  have  been  easier  than  to  represent 


1  From  a  photograph.  The  slab  is  now  in  the  Museum  at  Naples. 

2  E. ♦Petersen,  Rom.  Mittheil.  1899,  pi.  vii.  p.  154. 
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the  sea  by  the  curved  lines  that  in  his  day  were  the  con¬ 
ventional  indication  of  waves.  But  he  is  silent  and  I  think 


Fig.  86. 


significantly.  The  goddess  on  the  vase-painting  is  received  by  a 
slender  winged  Eros ;  she  uplifts  her  hands  to  take  the  taenia 
with  which  he  greets  her.  Eros  is  here  grown  to  young  manhood 
and  his  presence  at  once  makes  us  think  of  Aphrodite ;  but  we 
are  bound  to  remember  that  on  the  Ashmolean  amphora  already 
discussed  (fig.  71)  it  is  the  Anodos  of  Pandora,  not  of  Aphrodite, 
that  is  greeted  by  the  Love-god  with  a  taenia.  Moreover,  it  must 
also  be  remembered  that  on  the  Berlin  krater  (fig.  68)  a  Love-god 
greets  the  rising  of  an  Earth-goddess,  be  she  Ge  or  Kore  or 
Semele1. 

So  far  then  all  that  can  safely  be  said  is  that  on  the  Genoa 
hydria  we  have  the  Anodos  of  a  goddess  greeted  by  Eros.  But  to 
the  right  of  the  picture,  behind  the  rising  goddess,  stands  another 
figure,  a  woman,  and  she  holds  out  a  piece  of  drapery  with  which 

i  Some  farther  instances  of  the  rising  of  an  Earth-goddess  greeted  by  Erotes 
will  be  discussed  in  Chapter  hi.,  and  see  p.  569. 
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she  is  about  to  clothe  the  rising  goddess.  This  is  a  new  element 
in  the  Anodos  type  and  it  is  this  element  that  inclines  me,  with 
certain  reservations  and  qualifications,  to  call  the  goddess  Aphrodite, 
though  I  am  by  no  means  sure  that  the  vase-painter  conceives  her 
as  rising  from  the  sea . 

On  two  occasions,  according  to  ancient  tradition,  Aphrodite  is 
received  and  decked  by  her  women  attendants,  be  they  Charites 
or  Horae,  on  her  Birth  from  the  Sea  and  after  her  sacred  Bath  in 
Paphos.  Of  the  Bath  we  hear  in  the  lay  of  Demodocus1.  He 
tells  how  after  the  joy  and  terror  of  her  marriage  with  Ares  she 
uprose 

‘And  fast  away  fled  she, 

Aphrodite,  lover-of-laughter,  to  Cyprus  over  the  sea, 

To  the  pleasant  shores  of  Paphos  and  the  incensed  altar-stone, 

Where  the  Graces  washed  her  body,  and  shed  sweet  balm  thereon, 
Ambrosial  balm  that  shineth  on  the  Gods  that  wax  not  old, 

And  wrapped  her  in  lovely  raiment,  a  wonder  to  behold.* 

Of  the  bedecking  at  the  Birth  we  learn  in  a  Homeric  Hymn2: 

‘For  the  West  Wind  breathed  to  Cyprus  and  lifted  her  tenderly 
And  bore  her  down  the  billow  and  the  stream  of  the  sounding  sea 
In  a  cup  of  delicate  foam.  And  the  Hours  in  wreaths  of  gold 
Uprose  in  joy  as  she  came,  and  laid  on  her  fold  on  fold 
Fragrant  raiment  immortal,  and  a  crown  on  the  deathless  head.* 

The  two  events,  the  ritual  Bath  and  the  Sea-birth,  are  not 
I  think  clearly  distinguished,  and  both  have  somehow  their 
counterpart  in  the  making  and  decking  of  Pandora.  The  ritual 
bath3  Aphrodite  shared  with  the  two  other  Korai,  Athene  and 
Hera.  Callimachus  devotes  a  Hymn  to  the  ‘Bath  of  Pallas/ 
Pallas  in  her  austerity,  even  when  she  contends  for  the  prize  of 
beauty,  rejects  the  mirror  and  gold  ornaments  and  mingled 
unguents ;  but,  because  she  is  maiden  goddess,  year  by  year  she 
must  renew  her  virginity  by  the  bath  in  the  river  Inachus.  The 
renewal  of  virginity  is  no  fancy.  Pausanias4  saw  at  Nauplia  a 
spring  called  Canathus  and  the  Argives  told  him  that  every  year 
Hera  bathed  in  it  and  became  a  virgin.  He  adds  significantly,  ‘  this 

1  Horn.  Od.  vra.  270. 

3  Horn .  Hymn  vi.  2,  trans.  by  Mr  Gilbert  Murray. 

3  At  Sekyon,  though  we  are  not  expressly  told  of  a  bath  of  Aphrodite,  she  had  a 
maiden-priestess  who  was  called  Loutrophoros,  see  P.  u.  1U.  4.  The  Orphic  Hymn  to 
Aphrodite  (lv.  19)  joins  together  the  notions  of  bath  and  birth;  AiyunTov  kclt^cis 
Uprjs  yoptfi&de a  Xovrpd. 

4  P.  n.  38.  2. 
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story  is  of  the  mysteries  and  is  their  explanation  of  a  rite  which 
they  celebrate  to  Hera.’  Virginity  was  to  these  ancients  in  their 
wisdom  a  grace  not  lost  but  perennially  renewed,  hence  the 
immortal  maidenhood  of  Aphrodite. 

The  artist  of  the  Genoa  hydria  probably  knew  of  the  birth  of 
Aphrodite  from  the  sea,  he  certainly  knew  of  her  reception  by 
Eros;  but  that  he  remembered  also  the  ritual  bath  is,  I  think, 
clear  from  the  fact  that  the  scene  is  laid  in  a  sanctuary,  indicated 
in  the  vase-painter’s  fashion  by  the  altar  and  sacred  palm-tree 
standing  to  the  right  just  below  the  handle.  Probably  the 
sanctuary  at  Paphos  is  intended. 

The  Genoa  hydria  is  of  great  importance  because  it  helps  to 
the  understanding  of  another  monument,  earlier  and  far  more 
beautiful. 

The  design  in  fig.  87  is  from  a  sculptured  slab1,  one  of  three 
that  served  to  decorate  the  so-called  4  Ludovisi  Throne  *  now  in 
the  Boncompagni  collection  in  the  Museo  delle  Terme  at  Rome. 
Again  we  have  manifestly  an  Anodos,  again  the  like  uncertainty 
as  to  who  the  goddess  is  and  whence  she  uprises.  The  two  women 
who  support  her,  and  to  whom  in  her  uprising  she  clings,  stand  on 
a  sloping  bank  of  shingle.  Between  the  edges  of  the  banks  is  no 
indication  of  the  sea,  simply  a  straight  line.  Is  the  goddess  rising 
from  earth  or  sea  or  sacred  river  or  ritual  bath  ?  Archaeologists 
offer  explanations  apparently  the  most  diverse,  and  it  is  this 
doubt  and  diversity  that  instruct.  One  sees  in  the  design  the 
Birth  of  Aphrodite  from  the  Sea,  another  a  ceremonial  Bath  at 
the  lesser  mysteries  of  Agrae,  another  the  Anodos  of  Kore.  No 
one,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  sees  that  the  artist  is  haunted  by,  is  as 

1  Reproduced  from  a  photograph.  The  relief  is  published  and  fully  discussed 
by  Dr  Petersen,  B&m .  Mittheilungen ,  1892f  Taf.  ii.  p.  32.  The  relief  with  two  other 
slabs  manifestly  belonging  to  the  same  structure  came  to  light  on  a  Sunday  during 
the  summer  of  1887,  during  the  absence  of  the  official  inspector,  in  the  piece  of 
ground  formerly  belonging  to  the  Villa  Ludovisi  and  now  bounded  by  the  Vie 
Boncompagni,  Abbruzzi  e  Piemonte.  It  is  said  to  have  been  found  in  an  upright 
position,  but  as  no  other  monuments  came  to  light,  though  the  ground  was 
examined  to  a  depth  of  50  metres,  the  reliefs  were  probably  not  in  situ.  Dr  Petersen 
thinks  they  formed  the  three  sides  of  a  throne  of  Aphrodite.  They  may,  however, 
have  formed  part  of  the  decoration  of  the  mouth  of  a  well.  That  they  were  in 
some  way  connected  with  Aphrodite  is  practicaUy  certain  from  the  design  on  the 
two  other  reliefs  (not  figured  here).  These  represent  respectively  a  nude  woman 
playing  on  the  double  flutes,  who,  from  the  analogy  of  similar  representations  on 
vase-paintings,  is  certainly  a  hotaira,  and  a  woman  draped  and  veiled  bringing 
incense  who  is  probably  a  bride.  The  various  interpretations  and  restorations  of 
the  monument  are  given  by  Dr  Helbig,  Fiihrer  Bom  xi.  p.  128,  and  Antike  Denk - 
mdler  d,  K.  Arch,  Inst.  vol.  n.  PL  6  and  7,  p.  3. 
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it  were  halting  between,  reminiscences  of  each  and  all.  Or  rather 
the  Anodos,  the  Bath,  the  Birth  are  as  yet  undifferentiated.  By 
their  articulation  and  separation  we  have  immeasurably  lost. 


Fig.  87. 


One  other  point  remains.  On  the  Ludovisi  relief  we  have  no 
Eros.  The  relief  is  archaic.  The  straight  folds  of  the  drapery, 
the  delicate  over-long  feet,  the  strong  chin,  the  over-emphasis  of 
the  lovely  breasts,  all  remind  us  vividly  of  red-figured  vases  of  the 
severe  style  ;  they  belong  to  the  last  bloom  of  archaism  just  before 
the  perfect  utterance  of  Pheidias.  Pheidias1  on  the  pedestal  of 
the  image  of  Zeus  at  Olympia  sculptured  ‘  Eros  receiving  Aphro¬ 
dite  as  she  rises  from  the  sea  and  Peitho  crowning  Aphrodite/ 
Pheidias  was  much,  perhaps  over,  inspired  by  Homeric  tradition, 
hence  a  certain  sense  of  literary  chill  in  his  conceptions.  He 
forgets  the  ritual  Bath,  and  remembers  the  mythological  Birth. 
The  artist  of  the  Genoa  hydria  is  very  near  to  his  tradition,  but 
the  drapery  held  by  Peitho,  the  altar  and  the  palm-tree,  recall 
rather  the  Bath  than  the  Birth.  But  the  sculptor  of  the  relief 


1  P.  v.  11.  8. 
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embodies  a  tradition  more  theological,  less  mythological,  than 
either  Pheidias  or  the  vase-painter.  He  is  inspired  by  the  Anodos1 
aud  the  Bath,  which  was  but  one  of  its  ritual  humanized  forms, 
and  a  form  that  we  may  venture  to  call  matriarchal.  What  he  is 
concerned  to  show  is  the  birth  and  re-birth  of  Aphrodite,  Aphro¬ 
dite  untouched  of  Eros,  eternally  virgin,  central  figure  of  a  Trinity 
of  Maidens  and,  as  Ourania,  She  of  the  Heavens. 

Aphrodite  as  island  queen  comes  to  have  a  birth  from  the  sea, 
but  a  poet  remembers  that,  though  she  is  of  the  sea  and  of  the 
air,  she  is  of  earth  also : 

*  We  have  seen  thee,  O  Love,  thou  art  fair,  thou  art  goodly,  O  Love, 

Thy  wings  make  light  in  the  air  as  the  wings  of  a  dove; 

Thy  feet  are  as  winds  that  divide  the  stream  of  the  sea, 

Earth  is  thy  covering  to  hide  thee,  the  garment  of  thee/ 

Aphrodite  the  earth-born  Kore  is  also  sea-born,  as  became  an 
island  Queen,  but  more  than  any  other  goddess  she  becomes 
Ourania,  the  Heavenly  One,  and  the  vase-painter  sets  her  sailing 
through  heaven  on  her  great  swan2.  She  is  the  only  goddess  who 
in  passing  to  the  upper  air  yet  kept  life  and  reality.  Artemis 
becomes  unreal  from  sheer  inhumanity ;  Athene,  as  we  have  seen, 
becomes  a  cold  abstraction ;  Demeter,  in  Olympus,  is  but  a  lovely 
metaphor.  As  man  advanced  in  knowledge  and  in  control  over 
nature,  the  mystery  and  the  godhead  of  things  natural  faded  into 
science.  Only  the  mystery  of  life,  and  love  that  begets  life, 
remained,  intimately  realized  and  utterly  unexplained;  hence 
Aphrodite  keeps  her  godhead  to  the  end.  For  a  while,  owing  to 
special  social  conditions,  and,  as  will  be  seen,  owing  to  the  impulse 
of  Orphism,  her  figure  is  effaced  by  that  of  her  son  Eros,  but 
effaced  only  to  re-emerge  with  a  new  dignity  as  Mother  rather 
than  Maid.  In  the  image  of  Venus  Genetiix3  we  have  the  old 
radiance  of  Aphrodite,  but  sobered  somehow,  grave  with  the 
hauntings  of  earlier  godheads,  with  shadows  about  her  cast  by 

1  Since  the  above  was  written  I  see  that  M.  Joubin  (La  Sculpture  Grecque  entre 
les  guerres  mediques  et  Vepoque  de  Pericles ,  p.  204?)  has  anticipated  me  in  using  the 
Genoa  vase  as  evidence  to  show  that  the  uprising  woman  in  the  Lndovisi  relief  is 
Aphrodite.  But  unfortunately  M.  Joubin  fails  to  see  that  Aphrodite  is  also  Kore; 
he  says,  ‘D'autres  arch6ologues  avaient  identify  le  personnage  figur6  a  mi-corps 
avec  Kore  ou  Ge;  mais  la  decouverte  du  vase  de  Genes  coupe  court  toutes  ces 
interpretations.’  This  is  to  my  mind  to  miss  the  real  religious  significance  of  the 
figure ;  but  M.  Joubin  is,  of  course,  mainly  concerned  with  artistic  criticism. 

2  Brit.  Mus.  Cat.  d  2.  The  best  reproduction  of  this  beautiful  vase  is  plate  xv. 

of  White  Athenian  Vases  in  Brit.  Mus.  ‘  Lucret.  1. 1. 
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Ourania,  by  Harmonia,  by  Kourotropbos,  by  Eirene,  by  each  and 
every  various  form  of  the  ancient  Mother  of  Earth  and  Heaven : 

cOf  Rome  the  Mother,  of  men  and  gods  the  pleasure. 

Fostering  Venus,  under  heaven’s  gliding  signs 
Thou  the  ship- bearing  sea,  fruit-bearing  land 
Still  hauntest,  since  by  thee  each  living  thing 
Takes  life  and  birth  and  sees  the  light  of  the  sun. 

Thee,  goddess,  the  winds  fly  from,  thee  the  clouds 
And  thine  approach ;  for  thee  the  daedal  earth 
Sends  up  sweet  flowers,  the  ocean  levels  smile, 

And  heaven  shines  with  floods  of  light  appeased. 

Thou,  since  alone  thou  rulest  all  the  world 
Nor  without  thee  can  any  living  thing 
Win  to  the  shores  of  light  and  joy  and  love, 

Goddess,  bid  thou  throughout  the  seas  and  land 
The  works  of  furious  war  quieted  cease.’ 


Hera. 

The  figure  of  Hera  remains.  At  first  sight  she  seems  all  wife, 
not  maiden;  she  is  the  great  typical  bride,  Hera  Teleia,  queen 
in  Olympus  by  virtue  of  her  marriage  with  Zeus;  their  Sacred 
Marriage  is  the  prototype  of  all  human  wedlock.  This  is  true  for 
Homeric  theology,  but  a  moment’s  reflection  on  the  facts  of  local 
coitus  and  myth  shows  that  this  marriage  was  not  from  the 
beginning.  The  Hera  who  in  the  ancient  Argonautic  legend  is 
queen  in  Thessaly  and  patron  of  the  hero  Jason  is  of  the  old 
matriarchal  type ;  it  is  she,  Pelasgian  Hera,  not  Zeus,  who  is  really 
dominant;  in  fact  Zeus  is  practically  non-existent.  In  Olympia, 
where  Zeus  in  historical  days  ruled  if  anywhere  supreme,  the 
ancient  Heraion  where  Hera  was  worshipped  alone  long  predates 
the  temple  of  Zeus.  At  Argos  the  early  votive  terra-cottas1  are 
of  a  woman  goddess,  and  the  very  name  of  the  sanctuary,  the 
Heraion,  marks  her  supremacy.  At  Samos,  at  the  curious  festival 
of  the  Tonea2,  it  is  the  image  of  a  woman  goddess  that  is  carried 

1  As  long  ago  as  1857,  H.  D.  Muller  in  his  remarkable  book  Mythologie  der 
Griechischen  Strimme,  pp.  249—255,  saw  that  Zeus  and  Hera  belonged  to  stocks 
racially  distinct,  and  that  in  the  compulsory  marriage  of  Hera  to  Zeus  is  reflected 
the  subjugation  of  a  primitive  race  to  Achaean  invaders.  In  discussing  the 
American  excavations  at  Argos  I  followed  his  leading,  see  ‘Primitive  Hera- Worship,’ 
Cl.  Review,  Dec.  1892,  p.  474,  and  1893,  p.  44.  The  relation  of  Hera  to  Zens  has 
since  been  examined  by  Mr  A.  B.  Cook  with  far  wider  learning  than  I  could  com¬ 
mand,  see  CL  Review,  1906,  p.  365,  and  p.  416.  For  the  connection  of  the  name 
’Hpa  with  ijpios  see  the  important  evidence  from  inscriptions  adduced  by  Dr  Sam 
Wide  in  his  ‘Chthonische  and  Himmlische  Gotter,’  Archiv  f.  Religionswissenschaft, 
1907,  p.  258.  2  Athen.  p.  672. 
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out  of  the  town  and  bound  among  the  bushes,  and  Strabo1  tells  us 
that  in  ancient  days  Samos  was  called  Parthenia,  the  island  of  the 
Maiden.  At  Stymphalus,  in  remote  Arcadia,  Pausanias*  says  that 
Hera  had  three  sanctuaries  and  three  surnames :  while  yet  a  girl 
she  was  called  Child,  married  to  Zeus  she  was  called  Complete 
or  Full-Grown  (reXeta),  separated  from  Zeus  and  returned  to 
Stymphalus  she  was  called  Chera  (Widow).  Long  before  her  con¬ 
nection  with  Zeus,  the  matriarchal  goddess  may  well  have  reflected 
the  three  stages  of  a  woman’s  life;  Teleia,  full-grown,  does  not 
necessarily  imply  patriarchal  marriage. 

Homer  himself  was  dimly  haunted  by  the  memory  of  days 
when  Hera  was  no  wife,  but  Mistress  in  her  own  right.  Otherwise, 
unless  the  poet  was  the  lowest  of  low  comedians,  what  means  her 
ceaseless  turbulence  and  the  unending  unseemly  strife  between 
the  Father  of  Gods  and  Men  and  the  woman  he  cannot  even 
beat  into  submission  ?  What  her  urgent  insistent  tyranny  over 
Herakles  whom  Zeus  loves  yet  cannot  protect  ?  Is  the  tyrannous 
mistress  really  made  by  the  Greek  housewife  even  of  Homeric 
days  in  her  own  image?  The  answer  is  clear:  Hera  has  been 
forcibly  married,  but  she  is  never  really  wife,  and  a  wife’s  submis¬ 
sion  she  leaves  to  the  shadowy  double  of  Zeus,  who  echoed  his 
nature  and  (significant  fact)  took  his  name,  she  who  was  the  real 
Achaean  patriarchal  double — Dione8. 

Once  fairly  married,  Zeus  and  Hera  became  Sharers  of  one 
Altar  (ofiofioifuoi),  and  against  the  conjunction  the  older  women 
divinities  are  but  too  often  powerless.  In  the  designs4  in  figs.  88 
and  89  we  have  a  curious  instance  of  the  ruthless  fashion  in 
which  the  Olympian  pair  extrude  the  objects  of  an  ancient  local 
cult.  In  fig.  88  we  have  a  votive  relief  to  the  Nymphs  of  the 
familiar  type:  three  maiden  figures  linked  together.  That  the 
figures  are  Nymphs  is  certain,  for  above  is  the  inscription,  ‘  To  the 
Mistress  Nymphs  (K vpiav}  Nu/r^at?).’  The  relief,  one  of  a  large 


1  Strab.  §  637. 

’f-™:  2?‘.  2*  ,?h®  e°ur«eB  for  the  cult  of  Hera  are  well  collected  by 
Cu}u..°f  th.e  Greek  States,  p.  211,  but  with  Mr  Farnell's  main 
IW  T*.™  W1*h  Z,euB  “  »  primitive  factor  in  the  Greek  worship  of 

Hera  I  am  still  as  he  then  notes  (p.  199)  completely  at  issue.  p 

s«  i^*!“U^yf$8erl£ by  a  PvMWtar.  Mythologie  d.  Gr.  StSmme,  pp.  254, 
z55,  where  the  identity  of  Dione  and  Jnno  is  noted  " 

«  These  reliefs  are  now  in  the  Museum  at  Sofia:  there  were  discovered  in  all 

%  17-  ^  ^  ^  BulL  dC  C0Tr‘  HM-  “•  1897*  P- 13°.  fig- 12?  p“  88, 
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series  found  together  at  Orochak  and  now  in  the  local  Museum 


Fig.  88. 


at  Sofia,  is  of  late  Roman  style.  The  design  in  fig.  89  shows 
a  theological  shift.  The  two  dominant  Olympians,  of  large 


Fig.  89. 

stature  to  mark  their  supremacy,  occupy  the  forefront ;  they  hold 
each  an  expectant phiale  for  libations;  to  them  only  is  sacrifice  to 
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be  made.  It  is  they  who  hold  the  sceptres.  Humbly  in  the 
background,  minished  and  all  but  effaced,  are  the  three  ancient 
Maidens.  The  local  peasant  is  conservative1,  and  we  may  hope 
they  too  had  their  meed  of  offering. 

The  intrusion  of  Zeus2  and  Hera  on  the  local  cultus  of  the 
Nymphs  brings  to  mind  a  story  preserved  by  Diogenes  Laertius3 
in  his  Life  of  Epimenides.  Theopompus  in  his  ‘  Wonderful  Things  ’ 
told  how  when  Epimenides  was  preparing  the  sanctuary  of  the 
Nymphs  a  voice  was  heard  from  heaven  saying,  ‘  Epimenides,  not 
of  the  Nymphs,  but  of  Zeus.’  Perhaps  Epimenides  went  further 
than  the  orthodox  Olympian  religion  could  tolerate  in  the  matter 
of  the  revival  of  ancient  cults.  To  him,  as  has  been  already  seen 
(p.  241),  was  credited  the  founding  of  the  sanctuary  of  the 


Fig.  90. 

Semnae;  he  introduced  ceremonies  of  purification  brought  from 
Crete,  and  wholly  alien  to  Olympian  ritual.  It  was  time  for  Zeus 
to  reassert  himself. 

1  The  survival  of  the  type  of  the  *  Three  Sisters*  in  mediaeval  days  has  been  well 
traced  by  Miss  Eckenstein,  Woman  under  Monasticism ,  p.  40  ff. 

2  After  the  above  was  written  Mr  A.  B.  Cook  with  great  kindness  and  generosity 
allowed  me  to  read  in  proof  his  article  on  ‘  Zeus,  Jupiter  and  the  Oak,’  since  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Classical  Review ,  1903  and  1904.  Mr  Cook  believes  that  the  worship 
of  Zeus  was  indigenous  in  Greece  and  that  Zeus,  Poseidon  and  Hades  are  three 
forr.13  of  one  primaeval  god.  His  contention  is  supported  by  an  immense  mass  of 
evidence.  I  am  at  present  unconvinced,  but  space  forbids  my  entering  on  the 
controversy  here. 

*  D:og.  Laert.  Vit.  Epim.  xi. 
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The  conflict  of  theological  conceptions  is  very  clearly  seen  in 
the  design  in  fig.  90,  from  a  votive  relief1  found  at  Eleusis  and 
now  in  the  National  Museum  at  Athens.  The  general  type  of  the 
design,  which  belongs  to  the  class  known  in  English  as  4  Funeral 
Banquets/  will  be  discussed  more  in  detail  later,  when  we  come  to 
hero-worship.  For  the  present  it  is  enough  to  note  that  on  the 
left  side  of  the  relief  we  have  the  two  Goddesses  of  Eleusis,  the 
old  matriarchal  couple,  seated  side  by  side  as  equals,  on  the  right 
a  patriarchal  couple,  man  and  wife,  the  man  reclining  at  the 
banquet  and  holding  a  great  rhyton ,  the  wife  submissively  seated 
by  his  side.  In  naming  them  it  is  safest  at  present  not  to  go 
beyond  what  is  written.  The  artist  has  inscribed  over  their  heads 
the  non-committal  words,  4  To  the  God/  and  *  To  the  Goddess/ 

It  was  not  only  the  Olympian  Father  Zeus  who  victoriously 
took  over  to  himself  the  cult  of  the  Earth-Mother  and  the  Earth- 
Maidens.  Even  more  marked  is  the  triumph  of  the  Olympian 
Son,  Apollo.  The  design  in  fig.  91  is  from  a  rather  late  red- 


Fig.  91. 


figured  amphora  in  the  Naples  Museum2.  A  wayfarer,  possibly 
Orestes,  has  come  to  Delphi  to  consult  the  god;  he  finds  him 
seated  on  the  very  omphalos  itself,  holding  the  laurel  and  the  lyre 

1  'E(p.  'Apx- 1866,  pi.  3.  The  ‘patriarchal  couple  *  are,  I  incline  to  think,  rightly 
explained  by  Dr  Svoronos  (Journal  d'Archiol.  et  Num.  1901,  p.  503)  as  Asklepios 
and  Hygieia,  but  as  for  my  purpose  it  is  not  necessary  to  name  them,  and  as  the 
evidence  is  too  detailed  to  be  resumed  here,  I  prefer  not  to  go  beyond  the  inscrip¬ 
tion. 

2  Heydemann,  Cat .  108.  Raoul  Rochette,  Mon.  Ined.  pi.  37. 
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in  his  hands.  So  Hermes  found  him  in  the  prologue  to  the  Ion 
of  Euripides1 : 

‘To  Delphi,  where 

Phoebus,  on  earth’s  mid  navel  o’er  the  world 
Enthroned,  weaveth  in  eternal  song 
The  sooth  of  all  that  is  or  is  to  be.’ 

The  vase-painter  knows  quite  well  that  it  is  really  a  priestess 
who  utters  the  oracles.  Only  a  priestess  can  mount  the  sacred 
tripod,  and  he  paints  her  so  seated,  the  laurel  wreath  on  her  head 
and  the  sacred  taenia  in  her  hand,  but  he  knows  also  that  Apollo 
is  by  this  time  Lord  of  All. 

In  the  Eumenides  of  Aeschylus,  where  the  contest  is  between 
the  old  angry  ghosts,  the  Erinyes  envisaged  as  merely  the  spirits 
of  the  blood  feud,  and  the  mild  and  merciful  god,  our  sympathies 


are  at  least  in  part  with  the  new-comer.  But  even  here,  so 
stately  and  yetr  so  pitiful  are  the  ancient  goddesses  that  our  hearts 
are  sore  for  the  outrage  on  their  order.  And  on  the  vase-painting, 
when  we  remember  that  the  omphalos  is  the  very  seat  and  symbol 

of  the  Earth-Mother2,  that  hers  was  the  oracle  and  hers  the 

1  Eur.  Ion  5. 

2  The  evidence  for  this  I  have  collected  elsewhere,  see  *  Delphika  ’  B  Tho 

Omphalos,  J.H.S.  1899,  xix.  225.  *  * 
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holy  oracular  snake  that  Apollo  slew,  the  intrusion  is  hard  to 
bear. 

The  triumph  of  the  Olympian  order  is  still  more  clearly  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  design  in  fig.  92,  from  a  votive  relief1  in  the  local 
Museum  at  Sparta.  The  centre  of  the  design  is  occupied  by  the 
omphalos  on  a  low  basis.  It  looks  very  humble  and  obscure.  At 
either  side  of  it  are  perched  new  guardians,  the  great  eagles  of 
Olympian  Zeus.  The  story2  said  that  starting  from  either  end  of 
the  world  they  met  at  Pytho,  at  the  omphalos.  The  birds  were 
variously  said  to  be  swans  or  eagles.  Neither  swans  nor  eagles 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  Earth-goddess ;  they  are  Ouranian 
eagles  for  Zeus  or  swans  for  Apollo,  and,  standing  over  the  omphalos, 
they  mark  the  dominion  of  the  Father  and  the  Son.  But  the 
artist  has  uttered  his  meaning  still  more  emphatically.  Towering 
over  the  omphalos  is  the  great  figure  of  Apollo  with  his  lyre.  He 
holds  out  a  cup,  and  libation  to  him  is  poured  by  his  sister 
Artemis.  The  Olympian  victory  is  complete. 

So  far  we  have  dealt  with  the  Making  of  a  goddess ;  we  have 
seen  one  woman-form  take  various  shapes  as  Mother  and  Maiden, 
as  duality  and  trinity ;  we  have  seen  these  shapes  crystallize  into 
Olympian  divinities  as  Athene,  as  Aphrodite,  as  Hera,  and  as  it 
were  resume  themselves  again  into  the  great  monotheistic  figure 
of  Venus  Genetrix.  We  have  noted  evidence,  very  scattered  and 
fragmentary,  of  earlier  animal  forms  of  the  goddess  as  bird  and 
snake.  But  it  has  been  obvious  enough  that  the  weak  point  in 
the  argument  is  just  this  transitional  phase.  The  goddesses, 
when  they  first  come  into  our  ken,  are  goddesses,  fully  human  and 
lovely  in  form,  figures  whose  lineaments  have  been  fixed  and 
beautified  by  art,  and  of  mythological  rather  than  of  ritual  content. 
In  a  word  links  are  wanting  in  the  transition  from  ghost  or  snake 
or  bogey  to  goddess.  Two  reasons  may  be  suggested.  The  full 
development  of  the  women  divinities  seems  to  have  been  earlier 
accomplished,  the  sublimation  earlier  complete,  and  hence  the 
early  phases  of  that  development  are  more  effaced ;  and  next 
these  goddess  figures  became  more  completely  material  for  poetic 
treatment.  In  the  Making  of  a  god  we  catch  in  some  figures  the 
process  at  an  earlier  stage,  and  many  missing  links  in  the  passage 
from  ghost  and  snake  to  Olympian  will  thereby  become  manifest. 

1  A.  Mitt .  1887,  Taf.  xn.  2  Plut.  de  defect .  orac .  1. 
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Frequently,  in  his  wanderings  through  Greece,  Pausanias 
came  upon  the  sanctuaries  of  local  heroines,  and  these  sanctuaries 
are  almost  uniformly  tombs  at  which  went  on  the  cultus  of  the 
dead.  At  Olympia*  inside  the  Altis  he  noted  the  Hippodavieion 
or  sanctuary  of  Hippodameia,  a  large  enclosure  surrounded  by  a 
wall.  Into  this  enclosure  once  a  year  women  were  permitted  to 
enter  to  sacrifice  to  Hippodameia  and  do  other  rites  in  her 
honour.  The  tomb  of  Augea  was  still  to  be  seen  at  Pergamos, 
a  mound  of  earth  enclosed  by  a  stone  basement  and  on  the  top 
the  figure  of  a  naked  woman.  At  Leuctra3  in  Laconia  there  was 
an  actual  temple  (wxo?)  of  Cassandra  with  an  image;  the  people 
of  the  place  called  her  Alexandra,  ‘  Helper  of  Men.’  At  Sparta4 
Helen  had  a  sanctuary,  and  in  Rhodes  she  was  worshipped  as 
She  of  the  Tree,  ‘Dendritis,’  and  to  her  as  Dendritis,  if  we  may 
trust  Theocritus8,  maidens  brought  offerings.  At  her  wedding 
they  sing: 

‘0  fair,  O  gracious  maiden,  the  while  we  chant  our  lay, 

A  wedded  wife  art  thou.  But  we,  at  dawning  of  the  day, 

Forth  to  the  grassy  mead  will  go,  to  our  old  racing  place, 

And  gather  wreaths  of  odorous  flowers,  and  think  upon  thy  face, 
Again,  agam,  Helen,  on  thee,  as  young  lambs  in  the  dew  1 
Think  of  the  milk  that  fed  them  and  run  back  to  mother  ewe 
For  thee  the  first  of  Maidens  shall  the  lotus  creeping  low 
Be  culled  to  hang  in  garlands  where  the  shadowy  plane  doth  grow* 

To  thee  where  grows  the  shadowy  plane  the  first  oil  shall  be  poured, 
Dr<m  by  drop  from  a  silver  cruse,  to  hold  thy  name  adored: 

And  letters  on  the  bark  be  wrought,  for  him  who  goes  to  see, 

A  message  graven  Dorian-wise:  “Kneel;  I  am  Helen's  tree.*'' 

1  P.  vr.  20.  7. 

8  P.  m.  26.  5. 


4  P.  m.  16.  3. 


a  P.  vm.  4.  9. 

0  Theocr.  Id.  xvm.  38. 
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Helen  as  local  heroine  had,  it  would  seem,  not  only  a  sanctuary 
and  a  sacred  tree  but  a  very  ancient  image.  The  design  in  figs. 
93  and  94  is  from  a  lekythos1  in  the 
Louvre,  of  the  kind  usually  known  as 
‘proto^Corinthian.*  Its  style  dates  it  as 
not  later  than  the  7th  century  B.C.,  and  it 
is  our  earliest  extant  monument  of  ‘ the 
rape  of  Helen*'  The  subject  seems  to 
have  had  a  certain  popularity  in  archaic 
art,  as  it  occurred  on  the  throne  of  Apollo 
at  Amyclae3.  In  the  centre  of  the  design 
stands  a  woman-figure  of  more  than  natural 
size.  Two  men  advance  against  her  from 
the  right ;  the  foremost  seizes  her  by  the 
wrist.  In  his  left  hand  he  holds  a  sceptre. 

He  is  Theseus,  and  behind  him  comes 
Peirithoos,  brandishing  a  great  sword.  To 
the  left  of  Helen  are  her  two  brothers,  the 
horsemen  Kastor  and  Polydeukes.  It  is  important  to  note  that 
Helen  is  here  more  image  than  living  woman.  Dr  Blinkenberg, 


Fig.  93. 


Fig.  94. 


who  rightly  interprets  the  scene  as  the  rape  of  Helen,  says  1  ses 
mains  levies  expriment  la  surprise  et  I'effroi/  but  since  the 
discovery  of  the  early  image  of  the  Mycenaean  goddess  with 
uplifted  hands®  it  will  at  once  be  seen  that  the  gesture  is  hieratic 
rather  than  human.  This  early  7th  century  document  suggests 
that  ‘the  rape  of  Helen*  was  originally  perhaps  the  rape  of  a 
xoanon  from  a  sanctuary,  rather  than  of  a  wife  from  her  husband. 


1  Inv .  C.A.  617.  Published  by  M.  L.  Oouve,  Revue  ArcUologique,  1898.  p.  213, 
tigs.  1  and  2,  and  discussed  by  Dr  Blinkenberg,  1898,  p.  398. 

3  P.  hi.  18.  15. 

8  Dr  S.  Wide,  ‘Mykenisohe  Gotterbilder  and  Idole,*  A .  Mitt  1901,  p.  247, 
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Be  that  as  it  may,  the  great  dominant  hieratic  figure  on  the  vase 
is  more  divine  than  human. 

For  Homer,  poet  of  the  immigrant  Achaeans,  Helen  of  the  old 
order  of  daughters  of  the  land  is  a  mortal  heroine,  beautiful  and 
sinful,  yet  in  a  sense  divine.  To  the  modern  poet  she  is  altogether 
goddess,  for  she  is  Beauty  herself : 

4  0  Light  and  Shadow  of  all  things  that  be, 

0  Beauty,  wild  with  wreckage  like  the  sea, 

Say,  who  shall  win  thee,  thou  without  a  name? 

O  Helen,  Helen,  who  shall  die  for  thee  V 

Hebe,  another  local  heroine,  has  at  Phlius1  a  sacred  grove  and 
a  sanctuary,  *  most  holy  from  ancient  days/  The  goddess  of  the 
sanctuary  was  called  by  the  earliest  authorities  of  the  place 
Ganymeda,  but  later  Hebe.  Her  sanctuary  was  an  asylum,  and 
this  was  held  to  be  her  greatest  honour  that  ‘slaves  who  took 
refuge  there  were  safe  and  prisoners  released  hung  their  fetters 
on  the  trees  in  her  grove/  That  a  sanctuary  should  be  an  asylum 
is  a  frequent  note  of  antiquity.  When  the  immigrant  conqueror 
reduces  the  whole  land  to  subjection,  he,  probably  from  super¬ 
stitious  awe,  leaves  to  the  conquered  their  local  sanctuary,  the 
one  place  safe  from  his  tyranny.  Hebe-Ganymeda,  female  corre¬ 
lative  of  Ganymedes,  is  promoted  to  Olympus,  but  significantly 
she  is  admitted  only  as  cupbearer  and  wife  of  Herakles.  Olympus 
here  as  always  mirrors  human  relations.  Hera  by  marriage  with 
Zeus  is  admitted  to  full  patriarchal  citizenship,  her  shadowy  double 
Hebe  is  but  her  Maid  of  Honour. 

As  a  rule  then  the  local  heroine  remains  merely  the  object  of  a 
local  cult.  Where  she  passed  upward  to  the  rank  of  a  real  divinity, 
the  steps  of  transition  are  almost  wholly  lost.  We  feel  inwardly 
sure  that  Hera  and  Aphrodite  were  once  of  mere  local  import,  like 
Auge  or  Iphigeneia,  but  we  lack  definite  evidence.  In  the  case  of 
Athene  the  local  origin,  it  has  been  shown  (p.  300),  is  fairly  clear. 

The  reason  why  the  local  heroine  failed  to  emerge  to  complete 
godhead  is  sometimes  startlingly  clear.  Her  development  was 
checked  midway  by  the  intrusion  of  a  full-blown  goddess  of  the 
Olympian  stock.  Near  to  Cruni  in  Arcadia  Pausanias2  saw  the 

1  P.  n.  13.  3.  For  Hebe-Ganymeda-Dia  and  the  shift  of  husbands  between  her 
and  Hera  see  the  valuable  articles  by  Mr  A.  B.  Cook,  4  Who  was  the  wife  of  Zeus  V 
Class.  Rev .  1906,  pp.  365  and  416. 

2  P.  vm.  35.  8. 
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grave  of  Callisto.  It  was  a  high  mound  on  which  grew  trees, 
some  of  them  fruit-bearing,  some  barren.  ‘On  the  top  of  the 
mound/  Pausanias  adds,  ‘  is  a  sanctuary  of  Artemis  with  the  title 
Calliste/  Nothing  could  be  clearer.  Over  the  tomb  of  the  old 
Bear-Maiden,  Callisto,  daughter  of  Lycaon,  Artemis  the  Northerner, 
the  Olympian,  has  superposed  her  cult,  and  to  facilitate  the  shift 
she  calls  herself  Calliste,  the  Fairest.  Possibly  here,  as  at  Athens 
under  the  title  of  Brauronia,  she  kept  up  the  ancient  bear- 
service1. 

The  passage  from  ghost  to  goddess  is  for  the  most  part  lost 
in  the  mists  of  time,  but  of  the  analogous  process  from  ghost  to 
god  the  steps  are  still  in  historical  times  clearly  traceable.  The 
reason  is  clear.  The  intrusion  of  the  patriarchal  system,  the 
practice  of  tracing  descent  from  the  father  instead  of  the  mother, 
tended  to  check,  if  it  was  powerless  wholly  to  stop,  the  worship 
of  eponymous  heroines.  Conservatism  compelled  the  worship 
of  old  established  heroines,  but  no  fresh  canonizations  took 
place.  The  ideal  woman  of  Pericles  was  assuredly  not  the  stuff 
of  which  goddesses  were  made.  If  we  would  note  the  actual 
process  of  the  manufacture  of  divinity,  it  is  to  Aero-worship  we 
must  turn2. 


The  Hero  as  Snake. 

The  design  in  fig.  95  is  from  an  archaic  relief8  of  the  sixth 
century  B.C.,  now  in  the  local  Museum  at  Sparta.  It  forms  one 
of  a  series  of  reliefs  found  near  Sparta,  all  of  which  are  cast 
approximately  in  the  same  type.  A  male  and  a  female  figure  are 
seated  side  by  side  on  a  great  throne-like  chair.  The  female 
figure  holds  her  veil,  the  male  figure  a  large  cantharus  or  two- 
handled  cup,  as  if  expecting  libation.  Worshippers  of  diminutive 

1  For  the  bear-service  of  Artemis  and  the  bear  dedicated  to  her,  see  Myth,  and 
Mon.  Anc.  Athens ,  p.  40S. 

2  The  materials  for  the  study  of  hero-worship  are  well  collected  in  Roscher’s 
Lexicon ,  s.v.  Heroes,  and  for  English  readers  there  is  an  excellent  survey  in 
Mr  W.  H.  D.  Rouse’s  Greek  Votive  Offerings ,  o.  i.  In  the  pages  that  follow  I  confine 
myself  for  the  most  part  to  such  aspects  of  hero-worship  as  affect  my  main  argument, 
and  to  certain  evidence  from  art  which  seems  to  me  to  have  been  neglected,  or 
misunderstood.  I  must  also  note  that,  advisedly,  I  only  deal  with  the  *  Making  of 
a  God'  in  so  far  as  the  god  developes  out  of  the  hero.  The  most  important  and 
far  more  difficult  question  of  the  relation  between  totemism  and  god-making,  a 
problem  for  the  solution  of  which  Greek  tradition  provides  but  scanty  material, 
I  leave  for  the  present  untouched.  It  can  only  be  decided  by  much  wider  anthropo¬ 
logical  investigation  than  is  within  my  scope. 

8  A.  Mitt .  1877,  pi.  xxn. 
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size  approach  with  offerings — a  cock  and  some  object  that  may 
be  a  cake,  an  egg  or  a  fruit.  The  reliefs  are,  for  the  most  part, 
uninscribed,  but  on  some  of  rather  later  date  names  are  written 


Pi g.  95. 

near  the  figure,  and  they  are  the  names  of  mortals,  e.g.  ‘TimoclesV 
It  is  clear  that  we  have  in  these  monuments  representations  of 
the  dead,  but  the  dead  conceived  of  as  half  divine,  as  heroized — 
hence  their  large  size  compared  with  that  of  their  worshipping 
descendants.  They  are  KpeLTroves,  1  Better  and  Stronger  Ones/ 
The  artist  of  the  relief  in  fig.  95  is  determined  to  make  his 
meaning  clear.  Behind  the  chair,  equal  in  height  to  the  seated 
figures,  is  a  great  curled  snake,  but  a  snake  strangely  fashioned. 
From  the  edge  of  his  lower  lip  hangs  down  a  long  beard;  a 

1  Por  the  ‘Timocles’  relief  and  for  the  whole  class  in  general,  see  Myth,  and 
Mon.  Anc.  Athens ,  p.  590,  where  I  have  discussed  the  influence  of  the  typography  of 
these  hero-reliefs  on  Attic  gravestones. 
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decoration  denied  by  nature.  The  intention  is  clear;  he  is  a 
human  snake,  the  vehicle,  the  incarnation  of  the  dead  man’s  ghost. 
Snakes  lurk  about  tombs,  they  are  uncanny-looking  beasts,  and  the 
Greeks  are  not  the  only  people  who  have  seen  in  a  snake  the 
vehicle  of  a  ghost.  M.  Henri  Jumod1,  in  discussing  the  beliefs  of 
the  Barongas,  notes  that  among  this  people  the  snake  is  regarded 
as  the  chikonemho  or  ghost  of  a  dead  man,  usually  of  an  ancestor. 
The  snake,  so  regarded,  is  feared  but  not  worshipped.  A  free¬ 
thinker  among  the  Barongas,  if  bored  by  the  too  frequent  re¬ 
appearance  of  the  snake  ancestor,  will  kill  it,  saying,  *  Come  now, 
we  have  had  enough  of  you.’ 

Zeus  Meilichios,  it  has  been  seen  (p.  18),  was  worshipped  as  a 
snake.  If  we  examine  the  great  snake  on  his  relief  in  fig.  1  (p.  18) 
it  is  seen  to  be  also  bearded.  The  beard  in  this  case,  is  not  at  the 
end  of  the  lip,  but  a  good  deal  further  back. 

The  addition  of  the  beard  was  no  doubt  mainly  due  to  frank 
anthropomorphism;  the  snake  is  in  a  transition  stage  between 
animal  and  human,  and  human  for  the  artist  means  divine.  He 
gives  the  snake  a  beard  to  mark  his  anthropomorphic  divinity, 
just  as  he  gave  to  the  bull  river-god  on  coins  a  human  head  with 
horns.  The  further  question  arises, 4  Was  there  anything  in  nature 
that  might  have  acted  as  a  possible  suggestion  of  a  beard  ?  *  An 
interesting  answer  to  this  question  has  been  suggested  to  me  by 
an  eminent  authority  on  snakes,  Dr  Hans  Gadow,  and  to  him 
I  am  indebted  for  the  following  scientific  particulars. 

The  snake  represented  in  fig.  1  (p.  18)  Dr  Gadow  believes  to  be 
the  specie?  known  as  Goelopeltis  lacertina.  It  occurs  from  Spain 
to  Syria  and  specimens  of  6  ft.  long  are  not  uncommon.  The 
creature’s  head,  according  to  Dr  Gadow,  is  reproduced  with  ad¬ 
mirable  fidelity;  the  name  lacertina  is  due  to  the  lizard-like, 
instead  of  snake-like,  depressed  head.  Moreover  this  species  is 
really  poisonous,  but  only  to  its  proper  prey,  e.g.  mice,  rats,  lizards, 
etc.,  while  it  is  practically  harmless  to  man,  on  account  of  the 
position  of  the  poison  fangs,  which  are  far  back  in  the  mouth 
instead  of  near  the  front.  This  is  a  somewhat  exceptional  arrange¬ 
ment  and  probably  well  known  to  the  ancients.  In  fact  the 
Coelopeltis  lacertina  is  a  snake  with  poison  that  does  not  ordinarily 
strike.  On  occasion  it  could  bite  a  man’s  hand,  i.e,  if  it  opened 
1  H.  Jumod,  Les  Barongas ,  p.  S96,  and  see  ‘  Delphi  ka,’  J.H.S.  xix.  1899,  p.  216. 
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its  mouth  very  wide,  as  wide  as  a  striking  cobra.  This  position  of 
the  dropped  jaw,  according  to  Dr  Gadow,  is  very  noticeable  and 
must  have  been  observed  by  the  ancients.  The  angle  of  the 
dropped  jaw  is  just  that  of  the  beard  on  the  snake  in  fig.  1  (p.  18). 
It  seems  possible  and  even  highly  probable  that  the  dropped  jaw, 
seen  at  a  distance,  might  have  suggested  a  beard,  or  that  an  artist 
representing  an  actual  dropped  jaw  may  have  been  copied  by 
another  who  misinterpreted  the  jaw  into  a  beard.  In  any  case 
the  scheme  of  the  dropped  jaw  would  be  ready  to  hand  and  would 
help  to  soften  the  anomaly  of  the  bearded  snake1. 


In  snake  form  the  hero  dwelt  in  his  tomb,  and  to  indicate  this 
fact  not  uncommonly  on  vase-paintings  we  have  a  snake  depicted 
on  the  very  grave  mound  itselfi  The  design  in  fig.  96,  from  a  black- 


Fig.  96. 


figured  lekythos3  in  the  Museum  at  Naples,  is  a  good  instance. 
The  funeral  mound  which  occupies  the  centre  of  the  design  is,  on 
the  original  vase,  white,  and  on  it  is  painted  a  black  snake ;  the 
mound  itself  is  surmounted  by  a  black  stele :  whether  the  vase- 
painter  regards  his  snake  as  painted  actually  outside  the  tomb  or 
as  representing  the  snake-hero  actually  resident  within ,  is  not 

1  Mr  F.  M.  Comford  kindly  points  out  to  me  that  the  bearded  snake  is  not 
unknown  to  Greek  literature.  He  is  one  of  the  many  Qachfuira,  that  meet  us  in  the 
life  of  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  see  Philostr.  Vit .  ApolL  m.  7  and  8.  These  snakes 
belong  to  tbe  wonder  land  of  India. 

*  Published  and  discussed, 1  Delphika,’  J.H.S.  xix.  1899,  p.  229,  figs.  9  and  10. 
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easy  to  determine.  The  figure  of  a  man  on  the  left  of  the  tomb 
with  uplifted  sword  points  probably  to  the  taking  of  an  oath,  it 
may  be  of  vengeance. 

In  the  curious  design  in  fig.  97,  from  a  kotylos  also  in  the 
Naples  Museum1,  we  have  again  a  funeral  mound,  again  decorated 


with  a  huge  snake,  this  time  represented  with  dropped  jaw  and 
beard.  The  tomb  seems  to  have  become  a  sort  of  mantic  shrine. 
Two  men  are  seated  watching  attentively  the  portent  of  the  eagle 
and  the  snake.  On  the  reverse  of  the  vase,  to  the  right,  the  tomb- 
mound  is  decorated  with  a  stag,  and  the  portent  is  an  eagle 
devouring  a  hare. 

Herodotus3  notes  that  among  the  Libyan  tribe  of  the  Nasa- 
mones  tombs  were  used  for  two  purposes,  for  the  taking  of  oaths 
and  for  dream  oracles.  ‘  In  their  oaths  and  in  the  art  of  divination 
they  observe  the  following  practice :  they  take  oaths  by  those 
among  them  who  are  accounted  to  be  most  virtuous  and  excellent, 
by  touching  their  tombs,  and  when  they  divine  they  regularly 
resort  to  the  monuments  of  their  ancestors,  and  having  made 
supplication  they  go  to  sleep,  and  whatever  vision  they  behold,  of 
that  they  make  use/  Herodotus  like  many  travellers  was  more 
familiar,  it  would  seem,  with  the  customs  of  foreigners  than  with 
those  of  his  own  people.  He  notes  the  two  customs  as  though 
they  were  alien  curiosities,  but  the  practice  of  swearing  on  a 

1  Cat.  2458.  J.H.S.  1899,  p.  227,  figs.  7  and  8.  1  have  here  discussed  and 
rejected  a  possible  mythological  interpretation. 

2  Herod,  iv.  172. 
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tomb  must  have  been  familiar  to  the  Greeks.  The  slave  in  the 
Choephori  says  to  Electra1 : 

‘Reverencing  thy  fathers  tomb  like  to  an  altar, 

Mine  inmost  thoughts  I  speak,  doing  thy  heat.’ 

By  the  hero  Sosipolis  at  Olympia2  oaths  were  taken  'on  the 
greatest  occasions  ’ — by  Sosipolis  who  in  true  hero-fashion  was  wont 
to  appear  in  snake-form.  That  these  oaths  were  taken  on  his 
actual  tomb  we  are  not  told,  but  the  sanctuary  of  a  snake-hero 
can  scarcely  in  its  origin  have  been  other  than  his  tomb.  Almost 
every  hero  in  Greece  had  his  dream  oracle.  Later,  as  the  hero 
was  conceived  of  as  in  human  rather  than  animal  shape,  the 
connection  between  hero  and  snake  is  loosened,  and  we  get  the 
halting,  confused  theology  of  Aeneas3: 

‘  Doubtful  if  he  should  deem  the  gliding  snake 
The  genius  of  the  place,  or  if  it  were 
His  father’s  miuistrant.’ 

In  fig.  98  we  have  an  altar  to  a  hero  found  in  Lesbos4,  not  the  old 
primitive  grave  mound  which  was  the  true 
original  form,  but  a  late  decorative  struc¬ 
ture  such  as  might  have  served  an  Olym¬ 
pian.  It  is  inscribed  in  letters  of  Roman 
date,  ‘  The  people  to  Aristandros  the  hero, 
son  of  Cleotimos,’  and  that  the  service  is 
to  a  hero  is  further  emphasized  by  the 
snakes  sculptured  on  the  top  round  the 
hollow  cup  which  served  for  libations. 

There  are  two  snakes ;  it  is  no  longer 
realized  that  the  hero  himself  is  a  snake, 
but  the  snake  reminiscence  clings. 

If  the  question  be  raised,  *  why  did  the 
Greeks  image  the  dead  hero  as  a  snake  ?  * 
no  very  certain  or  satisfactory  answer  can  be  offered.  Aelian5  in 
his  treatise  on  'The  Nature  of  Animals’  says  that  the  backbone 
of  a  dead  man  when  the  marrow  has  decayed  turns  into  a  snake. 
The  chance,  sudden  apparition  of  a  snake  near  a  dead  body  may 

i  Aesch.  Choeph.  105.  2  P.  vi.  20.  3.  3  Verg.  Aen.  v.  95. 

4  A.  Conze,  Reise  in  der  Insel  Lesbos ,  PI.  iv.  fig.  5,  p.  11. 

8  Ael.  Hist.  An.  i.  51. 


Fig.  98. 
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have  started  the  notion.  Plutarch1  tells  how,  when  the  body  of 
Cleomenes  was  impaled,  the  people,  seeing  a  great  snake  wind 
itself  about  his  head,  knew  that  he  was  ‘  more  than  mortal  ’ 
(jcpeiTTovos).  Of  course,  by  the  time  of  Cleomenes,  the  snake  was 
well  established  as  the  vehicle  of  a  hero,  but  some  such  coinci¬ 
dence  may  very  early  have  given  rise  to  this  association  of  ideas. 
Plutarch  adds  that  ‘the  men  of  old  time  associated  the  snake 
most  of  all  beasts  with  heroes/  They  did  this  because,  he  says, 
philosophers  had  observed  that  ‘  when  part  of  the  moisture  of  the 
marrow  is  evaporated  and  it  becomes  of  a  thicker  consistency  it 
produces  serpents/ 

The  snake  was  not  the  only  vehicle.  As  has  already  been 
noted  (p.  304),  the  spirit  of  the  dead  could  take  shape  as  a  human¬ 
headed  bird  or  even  perhaps,  if  a  bird  happened  to  perch  on 
a  tomb,  as  a  mere  natural  hoopoe  or  swallow.  Between  the  bird- 
souls  and  the  snake-souls  there  is  this  difference.  So  far  as  we 
know,  the  human-headed  bird  was  purely  a  creature  of  mythology, 
whereas  the  bearded  human  snake  was  the  object  of  a  cult.  Also 
the  bird-soul,  though  sometimes  male,  tends,  on  the  whole,  to  be  a 
woman ;  the  snake,  even  when  not  bearded,  is  usually  the  vehicle 
of  a  male  ghost ;  as  such  he  is  the  incarnation  rather  of  the  hero 
than  the  heroine.  So  close  is  the  connection  that  it  gave  rise  to 
the  popular  expression  ‘Speckled  hero/  which  arose,  Photius2 
explains,  because  snakes  which  are  speckled  are  called  heroes. 
Of  these  snake-heroes  and  their  cultus  Homer  knows  absolutely 
nothing,  but  the  belief  in  them  is  essentially  primitive  and 
recrudesces  with  other  popular  superstitions. 

1  Pint.  Vit .  Cleom.  39. 

3  Phot.  s.y.  ijpus  ttoikIXos.  After  Christian  days  the  notion  started  by  the 
Olympian  religion  that  the  snake  was  bad  was  strengthened  by  association  with 
the  ‘old  serpent*  of  Semitic  mythology.  Mr  R.  C.  Bosanquet  kindly  drew  my 
attention  to  a  curious  survival  of  the  belief  that  a  bad  soul  takes  the  form  of  a 
snake  in  the  account  of  the  life  and  miracles  of  the  fifth  century  saint,  St  Marcellus 
{Boll*  Acta  Sanctorum  1 — 3,  vol.  lziii.  of  the  whole  series,  pp.  259  and  267). 
ft  was  related  that  a  certain  matron  of  noble  family,  but  bad  character,  died  and 
was  buried  with  great  pomp.  *  Ergo  ad  consumendum  ejus  cadaver  coepit  serpens 
immanissimus  frequentare,  et,  ut  dicam  clarius,  mulieri,  cujus  membra  bestia 
devorabat,  ipse  draco  factus  est  sepultura.*  St  Marcellus  subdued  the  snake  by 
striking  it  thrice  with  his  staff  and  putting  his  prayer-book  on  its  head.  To  the 
present  day  among  the  Greeks  an  unbaptized  child,  who  is  not  yet  quite  human 
(XpurTtavds),  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  a  snake-monster  (5pd*os)  and  is  apt  to 
disappear  in  snake  form.  For  the  dpdxos  see  Abbott,  Macedonian  Folklore  p.  261 
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The  Cultus-Titles. 

The  great  snake,  later  worshipped  as  Zeus  Meilichios,  was,  we 
have  already  seen  (p.  21),  not  Zeus  himself,  but  an  under¬ 
world  being  addressed  by  the  title  Meilichios,  gracious,  kindly, 
easy  to  bjkjntreatecp  It  will  now  be  evident  that  his  snake  form 
marks  him  as  the  vehicle  or  incarnation  of  a  ghost,  a  local  hero. 
He  was  only  one  of  a  large  class  of  local  divinities  who  were 
invoked  not  by  proper  names  but  by  adjectival  epithets,  de¬ 
scriptive  of  their  nature,  epithets  which  gradually  crystallized 
into  cultus-titles.  That  these  titles  were  really  adjectival  is 
shown  sometimes  by  the  actual  word,  e.g.  Meilichios,  which  re¬ 
tains  its  adjectival  sense,  sometimes  by  the  fact  that  it  is  taken  on 
as  a  distinguishing  epithet  by  an  Olympian,  e.g.  Zeus-Amphiaraos. 
These  cultus-titles  mark  an  important  stage  in  the  making  of  a 
god  and  must  be  examined  somewhat  more  in  detail. 

Herodotus1  in  discussing  the  origins  of  Greek  theology  makes 
the  following  significant  statement;  ‘The  Pelasgians  formerly 
made  all  sorts  of  sacrifice  to  the  gods  and  invoked  them  in  prayer, 
as  I  know  from  what  I  heard  in  Dodona,  but  they  gave  to  none 
of  them  either  name  or  eponym,  for  such  they  had  not  yet  heard ; 
they  addressed  them  as  gods  because  they  had  set  all  things  in 
order  and  ruled  over  all  things.  Then  after  a  long  lapse  of  time 
they  learnt  the  names  of  the  other  gods  which  had  come  from 
Egypt  and  much  later  that  of  Dionysos.  As  time  went  on  they 
inquired  of  the  oracle  at  Dodona  about  these  names,  for  the 
oracle  there  is  held  to  be  the  most  ancient  of  all  the  oracles  in 
Greece  and  was  at  that  time  the  only  one.  When  therefore  the 
Pelasgians  inquired  at  Dodona  whether  they  should  adopt  the 
names  that  came  to  them  from  the  barbarians,  the  oracle  or¬ 
dained  that  they  should  use  them.  And  from  that  time  on  they 
sacrificed  to  the  gods  making  use  of  their  names/ 

If  the  gods  were  in  these  primitive  days  invoked  in  prayer, 
some  sort  of  name,  some  mode  of  address  they  must  have 
had.  Is  it  not  at  least  possible  that  the  advance  noted  by 
Herodotus  is  the  shift  from  mere  cultus-title,  appropriate  to  any 

1  Herod,  n.  51  Bcovs  6tl  Kfofu?  Biuret.  Herodotus  according  to  tho  fashion  of 
his  day  derives  BeoL  from  the  root  Be,  to  put  in  order. 
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and  every  divinity,  to  actual  proper  name  which  defined  and 
crystallized  the  god  addressed  ?  Any  and  every  hero  or  divinity 
might  rightly  be  addressed  as  Meilichios,  but  a  single  individual 
personality  is  caught  and  crystallized  in  the  proper  name  Zeus. 
When  an  epithet  lost  its  adjectival  meaning,  as  is  the  case  with 
Amphiaraos,  then  and  not  till  then  did  it  denote  an  individual 
god.  Apollo,  Artemis,  Zeus  himself  may  have  been  adjectival 
to  begin  with,  mere  cultus  epithets,  but  their  meaning  once  lost 
they  have  become  proper  and  personal. 

It  is  significant  that  the  shift  is  said  to  have  taken  place 
owing  to  an  oracle  at  Dodona.  There,  accepting  Prof.  Ridgeway’s1 2 
theory,  was  the  first  clash  of  Pelasgian  and  Achaean,  there  Zeus 
and  his  shadow-wife  Dione  displaced  the  ancient  Earth-Mother 
with  her  dove-priestesses ;  there  perhaps  the  Pelasgians  with  their 
‘nameless"  gods,  their  heroes  and  heroines  addressed  by  cultus 
epithets,  met  and  mingled  with  the  worshippers  of  Zeus  the 
Father  and  Dione  the  wife,  and  learnt  to  fix  the  personalities 
of  their  formless  shifting  divinities,  learnt  the  lesson  not  from 
the  ancient  civilized  Egyptians  but  from  the  northern  ‘bar¬ 
barians/ 

The  word  hero  itself  is  adjectival.  A  gloss  in  Hesychius3  tells 
us  that  by  hero  was  meant  *  mighty/  *  strong/  ‘  noble/  ‘  venerable/ 
In  Homer  the  hero  is  the  strong  man  alive ,  mighty  in  battle ;  in 
cultus  the  hero  is  the  strong  man  after  death ,  dowered  with  a  greater, 
because  a  ghostly,  strength.  The  dead  are,  as  already  noted,  Kpelr- 
roves,  1  Better  and  Stronger  Ones/  The  avoidance  of  the  actual 
proper  name  of  a  dead  man  is  an  instructive  delicate  decency  and 
lives  on  to-day.  The  newly  dead  becomes,  at  least  for  a  time, 
‘  He  ’  or  ‘  She  * ;  the  actual  name  is  felt  too  intimate.  It  is  a 
part  of  the  tendency  in  all  primitive  and  shy  souls,  a  tendency 
already  noted  (p.  214),  to  remove  a  little  whatever  is  almost  too 
close,  to  call  your  friend  ‘  the  kind  one/  or  4  the  old  one/  or  ‘  the 
black  one/  and  never  name  his  silent  name.  Of  course  the 
delicate  instinct  soon  crystallizes  into  definite  ritual  prescription, 

1  Prof.  Ridgeway,  Early  Age  of  Greece ,  vol.  i.  p.  339.  Aristotle  distinctly  states 
that  the  region  round  Dodona  was  ‘ancient  Greece, *  see  Ar.  Meteor,  i.  12.  9  aOry  Si 
(v  'EXXas  if  dpxata)  iariv  $  it epl  t^v  Aw S&vijv  /cal  rbv  *Axe\tpou.„<pKOw  ydp  ol  ZiWoi 
ivravda  /cal  ot  jcaXotf/iePoi  r&re  fiiu  Tpaucol  vvv  Si  "EXXijyes,  see  Prof.  Bury,  JtH  S  xv. 
p.  217,  and  Pietschmer,  Einleitung ,  p.  255. 

2  Hesych.  s.v.  ijpw  Swards,  tax VP&S»  ycwatos,  aefxvbs. 
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and  gathers  about  it  the  practical  cautious  utilitarianism  of 
de  mortuis  nil  nisi  bene . 


It  is  often  said  that  the  Greets  were  wont  to  address  their 
heroized  dead  and  underworld  divinities  by  ‘  euphemistic  *  titles, 
Eumenides  for  Erinyes,  XP7!*™’  ‘G°°d  One,’  when  they  meant 
f  Bad  One/  Such  is  the  ugly  misunderstanding  view  of  scholiasts 
and  lexicographers.  But  a  simpler,  more  human  explanation  lies 
to  hand.  The  dead  are,  it  is  true,  feared,  but  they  are  also  loved, 
felt  to  be  friendly,  they  have  been  kin  on  earth,  below  the  earth 
they  will  be  kind .  But  in  primitive  days  it  is  only  those  who 
have  been  kin  who  will  hereafter  be  kind;  the  ghosts  of  your 
enemies'  kin  will  be  unkind ;  if  to  them  you  apply  kindly  epithets 
it  is  by  a  desperate  euphemism,  or  by  a  mere  mechanical  usage. 

Of  such  euphemism  Homer1  has  left  us  a  curious  example. 
Zeus  would  fain  remind  the  assembled  gods  of  the  blindness  and 
fatuity  of  mortal  man : 

‘Then  spake  the  Sire  of  Gods  and  Men,  and  of  the  Blameless  One, 

Aigisthos,  he  bethought  him,  whom  Agamemnon's  son, 

Far-famed  Orestes,  slew.’ 

Aigisthos,  traitor,  seducer,  murderer,  craven,  is  ‘  the  Blameless 
One/  The  outraged  morality  of  the  reader  is  in  instant  protest. 
These  Olympians,  these  gods  ‘  who  live  at  ease/  go  too  far. 

The  epithets  in  Homer  are  often  worn  very  thin,  but  here, 
once  the  point  is  noted3,  it  is  manifest  that  dfiv/icov,  4  the  Blame¬ 
less  One,*  is  a  title  perfectly  appropriate  to  Aigisthos  as  a  dead 
hero .  Whatever  his  life  on  the  upper  earth,  he  has  joined  the 
company  of  the  /cpeiTToves ,  c  the  Stronger  and  Better  Ones.'  The 
epithet  a/juv/icov  in  Homer  is  applied  to  individual  heroes,  to  a 
hero's  tomb3,  to  magical,  half-mythical  peoples  like  the  Phaea- 
cians  and  Aethiopians4  who  to  the  popular  imagination  are  half 
canonized,  to  the  magic  island5  of  the  god  Helios,  to  the  imaginary 
half-magical  Good  Old  King0.  It  is  used  also  of  the  4  convoy7' 
sent  by  the  gods,  which  of  course  is  magical  in  character;  it  is 
never,  I  believe,  an  epithet  of  the  Olympians  themselves.  There 


1  Horn.  Od.  i.  29. 

i  I  owe  this  explanation  of  dfri/itav  entirely  to  _Mr  Gilbert  Murray.  Since  the 
publication  of  Dr  Frazer's  Origin  of  the  Kingship  it  has  become  further  clear  that 
the  magical  power  of  the  dead  king  was  only  a  prolongation  of  his  living  prerogative. 
>  Horn.  Od.  xxiv.  80.  4  *.  423. 

5  Od.  xn.  261.  ®  Od.  xix.  109.  7  II.  vu  171. 
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is  about  the  word  a  touch  of  what  is  magical  and  demonic  rather 
than  actually  divine. 

Homer  himself  is  ignorant  of,  or  at  least  avoids  all  mention  of, 
the  dark  superstitions  of  a  primitive  race ;  he  knows  nothing  at 
least  ostensibly  of  the  worship  of  the  dead,  nothing  of  the  cult  at 
his  tomb,  nothing  of  his  snake-shape ;  but  Homer’s  epithets  came 
to  him  already  crystallized  and  came  from  the  underlying  stratum 
of  religion  which  was  based  on  the  worship  of  the  dead.  And  here 
comes  in  a  curious  complication.  To  Homer,  though  he  calls  him 
mechanically,  or  if  we  like  *  euphemistically,1  the  ‘  Blameless  One/ 
Aigisthos  is  really  bad,  though  not  perhaps  so  black  as  Aeschylus 
painted  him.  But  was  he  bad  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  first 
made  the  epithet  ?  The  story  of  Aigisthos  is  told  by  the  mouth 
of  the  conquerors .  Aigisthos  is  of  the  old  order,  of  the  primitive 
population,  there  before  the  coming  of  the  family  of  Agamemnon. 
Thyestes,  father  of  Aigisthos,  had  been  banished1  from  his  home ; 
Aigisthos  is  reared  as  an  alien  and  returns  to  claim  his  own. 
Clytaemnestra  too  was  of  the  old  order,  a  princess  of  the  primitive 
dwellers  in  the  land,  regnant  in  her  own  right.  Agamemnon  leaves 
her,  leaves  her  significantly  in  the  charge  of  a  bard2,  one  of  those 
bards  pledged  to  sing  the  glory  of  the  conquering  Achaeans, 
and  the  end  is  inevitable :  she  reverts  to  the  prince  of  the  old  stock, 
Aigisthos,  to  whom  we  may  even  imagine  she  was  plighted  before 
her  marriage  to  Agamemnon.  Menelaos  in  like  fashion  marries  a 
princess  of  the  land  and  his  too  are  the  sorrows  of  the  king- 
consort.  The  tomb  of  Aigisthos  was  shown  to  Pausanias8.  We 
hear  of  no  cult ;  possibly  under  the  force  of  hostile  epic  tradition  it 
dwindled  and  died,  but  in  old  days  we  may  be  sure  ‘  the  Blame¬ 
less  One  ’  had  his  meed  of  service  at  Argos,  and  the  epithet  itself 
remains  as  eternal  witness. 

Salmoneus  to  the  Achaean  mind  was  scarcely  more  4  Blameless  * 
than  Aigisthos  and  yet  he  too  bears  the  epithet.  In  the  Nekuia4 
Odysseus  says: 

4  Then  of  the  throng  of  women-folk  first  Tyro  I  did  see, 

Child  of  Salmoneus,  Blameless  One,  a  noble  sire  he.1 

1  Aesch.  Choeph .  1586.  Prof.  Bidgeway,  Early  Age  of  Greece ,  vol.  i.  p.  97,  has 
pointed  out  that  Agamemnon  and  Menelaos  were  new-comers,  and  that  Helen  was 
of  the  indigenous  stock.  I  venture  to  BUggest  that  Aigisthos  and  Clytaemnestra 
belong  also  to  the  *  Pelasgian’  stratum. 

2  Horn.  Od.  in.  267.  8  P.  u.  16.  7. 


4  Horn.  Od,  xi.  235. 
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The  case  of  Salmoneus  is  highly  significant.  He  too  belongs  to 
the  old  order,  as  indeed  do  all  the  Aeolid  figures  connected  with 
the  group  of  dead  heroines,  and  more,  in  his  life  he  was  in  violent 
opposition  to  the  new  gods.  To  Hesiod1  he  is  *  the  Unjust  One  * 
(a&tfo?).  He  even  dared  to  counterfeit  the  thunder  and  lightning 
of  Zeus,  and  Zeus  enraged  slew  him  with  a  thunderbolt.  He  is  the 
very  mirror  of  the  picture  drawn  by  Vergil2  of  the  insolent  king: 

4  Through  the  Greek  folk,  midway  in  Elis  town 
In  triumph  went  he;  for  himself,  mad  man, 

Honours  divine  he  claimed.5 

To  every  worshipper  of  the  new  order  his  crime  must  have  seemed 
heinous  and  blasphemous,  but  among  his  own.  people  he  was 
glorious  before  death  and  probably  'Blameless'  after. 

The  case  of  Tityos,  Son  of  Earth,  presents  a  close  parallel, 
though  Tityos  never  bore  the  title  of  ‘  Blameless.'  To  the  orthodox 
worshipper  of  the  Olympians  he  was  the  vilest  of  criminals ;  as 
such  Homer3  knew  him: 

'For  he  laid  hands  on  Leto,  the  famous  bride  of  Zeus, 

What  time  she  fared  to  Pytho  through  the  glades  of  Panopeus.5 

And  for  this  his  sin  he  lay  in  Hades  tortured  for  ever.  This  is 
from  the  Olympian  point  of  view  very  satisfactory  and  instructive, 
but  when  we  turn  to  local  tradition  Tityos  is  envisaged  from 
quite  another  point  of  view.  Strabo4,  when  he  visited  Panopeus, 
learnt  that  it  was  the  fabled,  abode  of  Tityos.  He  reminds  us 
that  it  was  to  the  island  of  Euboea  that,  according  to  Homer5,  the 
Phaeacians  conducted  fair-haired  Rhadamanthys  that  he  might 
see  Tityos,  Son  of  Earth.  We  wonder  for  a  moment  why  the 
just  Rhadamanthys  should  care  to  visit  the  criminal.  Homer 
leaves  us  in  doubt,  but  Strabo  makes  the  mystery  clear.  On 
Euboea,  he  says,  they  show  a  ‘  cave  called  Elarion  from  Elara  who 
was  mother  to  Tityos,  and  a  hero-shrine  of  Tityos,  and  some  kind 
of  honours  are  mentioned  which  are  paid  to  him.'  One  *  blameless ' 

1  Hes.  frg.  ap.  Schol.  Pind.  Pyth.  iv.  2S3. 

3  Verg.  Aen.  vi.  685.  Hygin.  Fab .  61.  For  the  whole  subject  of  Salmoneus  see 
Dr  Frazer,  Lectures  on  the  Early  History  of  the  Kingship ,  pp.  197  and  204.  It  will 
later  (Chap,  xi.)  be  shown  that  the  canonical  Hades  was  peopled  by  these  heroes  of 
an  early  racial  stratum. 

»  Od.  xi.  676.  4  Strab.  ix.  3  §  423. 


5  Od.  vn.  323. 
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hero  visits  another,  that  is  all  Golden-haired  Rhadamanthys 
found  favour  with  the  fair-haired  Achaeans ;  but  for  Tityos,  the 
son  of  Earthy  there  is  no  place  in  the  Northern  Elysium. 

We  may  take  it  then  that  the  ‘euphemistic’  epithets  were 
applied  at  first  in  all  simplicity  and  faith  to  heroes  and  under¬ 
world  gods  by  the  race  that  worshipped  them.  The  devotees 
of  the  new  Achaean  religion  naturally  regarded  the  heroes  and 
saints  of  the  old  as  demons.  Such  was  in  later  days  the  charitable 
view  taken  by  the  Christian  fathers  of  the  Olympian  gods  in  their 
turn.  All  the  activities  that  were  uncongenial,  all  the  black  side 
of  things,  were  carefully  made  over  by  the  Olympians  to  the 
divinities  they  had  superseded.  Only  here  and  there  the  un¬ 
conscious  use  of  a  crystallized  epithet  like  ‘Blameless’  lets  out 
the  real  truth.  The  ritual  prescription  that  heroes  should  be 
worshipped  by  night,  their  sacrifice  consumed  before  dawn,  no 
doubt  helped  the  conviction  that  as  they  loved  the  night  their 
deeds  were  evil.  Their  ritual  too  was  archaic  and  not  lacking  in 
savage  touches.  At  Daulis1  Pausanias  tells  of  the  shrine  of  a 
hero-founder.  It  was  evidently  of  great  antiquity,  for  the  people 
of  the  place  were  not  agreed  as  to  who  the  hero  was ;  some  said 
Phocos,  some  Xanthippos.  Service  was  done  to  him  every  day, 
and  when  animal  sacrifice  was  made  the  Phocians  poured  the 
blood  of  the  victim  through  a  hole  into  the  grave ;  the  flesh  was 
consumed  on  the  spot.  Such  plain-spoken  ritual  would  go  far  to 
promote  the  notion  that  the  hero  was  bloodthirsty. 

Sometimes  a  ritual  prescription  marks  clearly  the  antipathy 
between  old  and  new,  between  the  hero  and  the  Olympian. 
Pausanias9  describes  in  detail  the  elaborate  ceremonial  observed 
in  sacrificing  to  Pelops  at  Olympia.  The  hero  had  a.  large 
temenos  containing  trees  and  statues  and  surrounded  by  a  stone 
wall,  and  the  entrance,  as  was  fitting  for  a  hero,  was  towards  the 
west.  Sacrifice  was  done  into  a  pit  and  the  victim  was  a  black 
ram.  Pausanias  ends  his  account  with  the  significant  words: 
‘Whoever  eats  of  the  flesh  of  the  victim  sacrificed  to  Pelops, 
whether  he  be  of  Elis  or  a  stranger,  may  not  enter  the  temple  of 
Zeus'  But  we  are  glad  to  know  from  Pindar8  that  no  spiteful 

1  P.  x.  4. 10.  a  p.  y.  13.  3. 

*  Pind.  01.  i.  90  sohol.  ad  loc. 
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ritual  prescription  of  the  Olympian  could  dim  the  splendour  of  the 
local  hero : 

‘In  goodly  streams  of  flowing  blood  outpoured 
Upon  his  tomb,  beside  Alpheios*  ford, 

Now  hath  he  still  his  snare; 

Erequent  and  full  the  throng  that  worship  there.* 

The  scholiast  comments  on  the  passage :  4  Some  say  that  it  was 
not  (merely)  a  tomb  but  a  sanctuary  of  Pelops  and  that  the 
followers  of  Herakles  sacrificed  to  him  before  Zeus/ 

At  yet  another  great  pan  heUenic  centre  there  is  the  memory, 
though  more  faded,  of  the  like  superposition  of  cults.  The 
scholiast  on  Pindar1  says  that  the  contest  at  Nemea  was  of  the 
nature  of  funeral  games  (eVira^o?)  and  that  it  was  in  honour  of 
Archemoros,  but  that  later,  after  Herakles  had  slain  the  Nemean 
lion,  he  ‘took  the  games  in  hand  and  put  many  things  to  rights 
and  ordered  them  to  be  sacred  to  Zeus/ 

More  commonly  there  is  between  the  Olympian  and  the  hero 
all  appearance  of  decent  friendliness.  A  compromise  is  effected ; 
the  main  ritual  is  in  honour  of  the  Olympian,  but  to  the  hero  is 
offered  a  preliminary  sacrifice.  A  good  instance  of  this  procedure 
is  the  worship  of  Apollo  at  Amyclae3  superposed  on  that  of  the 
local  hero  Hyakinthos.  The  great  bronze  statue  of  Apollo  stood 
on  a  splendid  throne,  the  decorations  of  which  Pausanias  describes 
in  detail.  The  image  itself  was  rude  and  ancient,  the  lower  part 
pillar-shaped,  but  for  all  that  the  god  was  a  new-comer.  ‘The 
basis  of  the  image  was  in  form  like  an  altar,  and  they  say 
that  Hyakinthos  was  buried  in  it,  and  at  the  festival  of  the 
Hyakinthia  before  the  burnt  sacrifice  (OvaLas)  to  Apollo,  they 
devote  offerings  (ivayi&vcnv)  to  Hyakinthos  into  this  altar  through 
a  bronze  door/ 

Apollo  and  Hyakinthos  established  a  modus  vivendi.  Apollo 
instituted  his  regular  Olympian  sacrifices  (i dvcrlai )  and  left  to 
Hyakinthos  his  underworld  offerings  (ipayia-juara).  But  not  every 
Olympian  was  so  successful.  Ritual  is  always  tenacious.  So  too 
at  Delphi,  Apollo  may  seat  himself  on  the  omphalos,  but  he  is 
still  forced  to  utter  his  oracles  through  the  mouth  of  the  priestess 

1  SchoL  ad  hyp.  Nem.  O  ayuv  [r&v  Neptow)  4m r&tpios  £ir l  rApxep&p<t> . .  .tiorepov 
$e  viK-^cras  'fLpaK\Tjs...4irefte\i}0it  rod  dywos  rd  TroXXd  dvopdwr&pevos  teal  Aibs  eiuat 
lepbv  ivopodkrrjae. 

a  P.  in.  19.  3. 
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of  Gaia.  Zeus,  we  have  seen,  arrogated  to  himself  the  title  of 
Meilichios;  he  had  the  old  snake  reliefs  dedicated  to  him,  but  he 
was  powerless  to  change  the  ritual  of  the  hero,  and  had  to  content 
himself,  like  an  underworld  god,  with  holocausts.  All  that  he 
could  do  was  to  emphasize  the  untruth  that  he,  not  the  hero,  was 
Meilichios,  Easy  to  be  intreated. 

All  that  could  be  effected  by  theological  animus  was  done. 
It  has  been  seen  (p.  9)  how  in  the  fable  of  Babrius  the  hero- 
ancestor  is  positively  forbidden  to  give  good  things,  and  meekly 
submits ;  and,  long  before  Babrius,  the  blackening  process  had  set 
in.  The  bird-chorus  in  Aristophanes1  tells  of  the  strange  sights 
it  has  seen  on  earth: 

‘We  know  of  an  uncanny  spot, 

Very  dark,  where  the  candles  are  not; 

There  to  feast,  with  the  heroes  men  go 
By  day,  but  at  evening,  oh  no! 

For  the  night  time  is  risky  you  know. 

If  the  hero  Orestes  should  meet  with  a  mortal  by  night, 

He’d  strip  him  and  beat  him  and  leave  him  an  elegant  sight.’ 

Orestes  was  of  course  a  notable  local  thief,  but  the  point  of  the 
joke  is  the  ill-omened  character  of  a  hero.  The  scholiast  says  that 
‘  heroes  are  irascible  and  truculent  to  those  they  meet  and  possess 
no  power  over  what  is  beneficial/  He  cites  Menander  as  his 
authority,  but  adds  on  his  own  account  that  this  explains  the 
fact  that  ‘those  who  go  past  hero-shrines  keep  silence/  So 
easy  is  it  to  read  a  bad  meaning  into  a  reverent  custom. 
So  possessed  are  scholiasts  and  lexicographers  by  the  Olympian 
prejudice  that,  even  when  the  word  they  explain  is  dead  against 
a  bad  interpretation,  they  still  maintain  it.  Hesychius2,  explaining 
KpecTTOvas,  1  Better  or  Stronger  Ones/  says  ‘  they  apply  the  title 
to  heroes,  and  they  seem  to  be  a  bad  sort  of  persons ;  it  is  on  this 
account  that  those  who  pass  hero-shrines  keep  silence  lest  the 
heroes  should  do  them  some  harm/  Among  gods,  as  among 
mortals,  one  rule  holds  good :  the  king  can  do  no  wrong  and  the 
conquered  no  right. 

1  Ar.  Av.  1482,  scbol.  ad  lco.  Athenaeus  {xi.  4,  p.  461)  gives  the  same  account  of 
the  character  of  heroes :  xaXeirofc  y Ap  ical  kX^ktcls  toj>s  ijpuas  vopU^ovau 

2  Hesych.  s.v.  tcpelrropas. 
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Asklepios  and  the  Heroes  of  Healing. 

Heroes,  like  the  ghosts  from  which  they  sprang,  had  of  course 
their  black  angry  side,  but,  setting  aside  the  prejudice  of  an 
Olympianized  literature,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  in  local  cultus  they 
would  tend  rather  to  beneficence.  The  ghost  you  worship  and 
who  by  your  worship  is  erected  into  a  hero  is  your  kinsman,  and 
the  ties  of  kinship  are  still  strong  in  the  world  below.  '  In  almost 
all  West  African  districts/  says  Miss  Mary  Kingsley1,  'is  a  class  of 
spirits  called  "Well-disposed  Ones”  and  this  class  is  clearly 
differentiated  from  “Them,”  the  generic  term  for  non-human 
spirits.  These  “  Well-disposed  Ones  ”  are  ancestors  and  they  do 
what  they  can  to  benefit  their  particular  village  or  family  fetish 
who  is  not  a  human  spirit  or  ancestor/  So  it  was  with  the  Greek, 
he  was  careful  not  to  neglect  or  offend  his  local  hero,  but  on  the 
whole  he  relied  on  his  benevolence : 

‘When  a  man  dies  we  all  begin  to  say 
The  sainted  one  has  passed  away,  he  has  “fallen  asleep,’’ 

Blessed  therein  that  he  is  vexed  no  more. 

And  straight  with  funeral  offerings  we  do  sacrifice 

As  to  a  god  and  pour  libations,  bidding 

Him  send  good  things  up  here  from  down  below2.’ 

The  cult  of  heroes  had  in  it  more  of  human  'tendance'  than  of 
demonic  ‘aversion/ 

The  hero  had  for  his  sphere  of  beneficence  the  whole  circle 
of  human  activities.  Like  all  primitive  divinities  he  was  of 
necessity  a  god-of-all-work ;  a  primitive  community  cannot  afford 
to  departmentalize  its  gods.  The  local  hero  had  to  help  his 
family  to  fight,  to  secure  fertility  for  their  crops  and  for  them¬ 
selves,  act  as  oracle  when  the  community  was  perplexed,  he  ready 
for  any  emergency  that  might  arise,  and  even  on  occasion  he 
must  mend  a  broken  jug.  But  most  of  all  he  was  adored  as 
a  Healer.  As  a  Healer  he  rises  very  nearly  to  the  rank  of  an 
Olympian,  but  through  the  gentleness  of  his  office  he  keeps  a 
certain  humanity  that  prevents  complete  deification.  A  typical 
instance  of  the  Hero-Healer  is  the  god  Asklepios. 

We  conceive  of  Asklepios  as  he  is  figured  in  many  a  Greek 
and  Graeco-Roman  statue,  a  reverend  bearded  god,  somewhat  of 

8  Ar.  Tagenist.  frg.  1. 


1  West  African  Studies ,  p.  132. 
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the  type  of  Zeus,  but  characterized  by  the  staff  on  which  he  leans 
and  about  which  is  twined  a  snake.  The  snake,  our  hand-books 
tell  us,  is  the  ‘  symbol  of  the  healing  art,’  and  hence  the  attribute 
of  Asklepios,  god  of  medicine. 

The  design  in  fig.  99,  from  a  votive  relief1  found  in  the 
Asklepieion  and  now  in  the  National  Museum  at  Athens,  gives 


Fig.  99. 

cause  for  reflection.  The  god  himself  stands  in  his  familiar 
attitude,  waiting  the  family  of  worshippers  who  approach  with 
offerings.  A  little  happy  honoured  boy  is  allowed  to  lead  the 
procession  bringing  a  sheep  to  the  altar.  Behind  the  god  is 
his  attribute,  a  huge  coiled  snake,  his  head  erect  and  level  with  the 
god  he  is.  Take  away  the  human  Asklepios  and  the  scene  is  yet 
complete,  complete  as  on  the  Meilichios  relief  in  fig.  2,  the  great 
hero  snake  and  his  worshippers. 

1  Cat.  1407,  from  a  photograph.  For  permission  to  publish  this  relief  and  those 
in  figs.  100,  103,  104,  my  grateful  thanks  are  due  to  Mr  Kabbadias,  Ephor  of 
Antiquities  at  Athens. 
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The  relief  in  fig.  99  is  under  a  foot  in  length,  the  offering 
probably  of  some  poor  man  who  clung  to  his  old  faith  in  the 
healing  snake-hero.  It  forces  us  in  its  plain-spoken  simplicity 
to  face  just  the  fact  that  the  dedicator  of  the  next  relief1 
(fig.  100)  is  so  anxious  to  conceal.  The  second  relief  is  the 


Fig.  100. 


offering  of  a  rich  man,  the  figures  are  about  half  life-size ;  it  was 
found  in  the  same  Asklepieion  on  the  S.  slope  of  the  Acropolis. 
Asklepios  no  longer  stands  citizen-fashion  leaning  on  his  staff :  he 
is  seated  in  splendour,  and  beside  him  is  coiled  a  very  humble 
attributive  snake.  Behind  are  two  figures,  probably  of  a  son  and 
a  daughter,  and  they  all  three  occupy  a  separate  chapel  aloof  from 
their  human  worshippers. 

In  token  of  his  humble  birth  as  the  ghost  of  a  mortal  the  snake 
always  clings  to  Asklepios,  but  it  is  not  the  only  evidence.  An 
essential  part  of  his  healing  ritual  was  always  and  everywhere  the 
iyfCQifM7)<Ti<;2,  the  ‘sleeping  in*  his  sanctuary.  The  patient  who 
came  to  be  cured  must  sleep  and  in  a  dream  the  god  either 
healed  him  or  revealed  the  means  of  healing.  It  was  the  dream 

1  Cat.  1377,  from  a  photograph. 

3  For  the  whole  subject  of  ^KolfXTjats  see  L.  Deubner,  De  Incubatione  capitular 
duo w 
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oracle  sent  by  Earth  herself1  that  Apollo  the  Olympian  came  to 
supersede.  All  the  strange  web  of  human  chicauery  that  was 
woven  round  the  dream  cure  it  would  here  be  irrelevant  to 
examine :  only  the  simple  fact  need  be  noted  that  the  prescribed 
ritual  of  sleep  was  merely  a  survival  of  the  old  dream  oracle  of 
the  hero.  It  was  nowise  peculiar  to  Asklepios.  When  men  came 
to  the  beautiful  little  sanctuary  of  Amphiaraos9  at  Oropus  they 
purified  themselves,  sacrificed  a  ram,  and  spreading  the  skin  under 
them  they  went  to  sleep  ‘  awaiting  a  revelation  in  a  dream/ 

The  dream  oracle  remained  always  proper  to  the  earth-born 
heroes ;  we  hear  of  no  one  sleeping  in  the  precinct  of  Zeus,  or  of 
Apollo,  and  the  belief  in  the  magic  of  sleep  long  outlasted  the 
service  of  the  Olympians.  To-day  year  by  year  on  the  festival  of 
the  Panagia  a  throng  of  sick  from  the  islands  round  about  make 
their  pilgrimage  to  Tenos,  and  the  sick  sleep  in  the  Church  and  in 
the  precinct  and  are  healed,  and  in  the  morning  is  published  the 
long  list  of  miraculous  cures  {Qaipara).  It  is  only  the  truth  and 
the  true  gods  that  lived.  The  Panagia  has  taken  to  herself  all 
that  was  real  in  ancient  faith,  in  her  are  still  incarnate  the 
Mother  and  the  Maid  and  Asklepios  the  Saviour.  Like  most 
primitive  faiths  the  belief  in  the  dream  cure  appealed  to  some¬ 
thing  very  deep-down  and  real,  however  misunderstood  and  per¬ 
verted,  something  in  the  secret  bidding  of  nature  that  said,  that 
always  will  say: 

i  Sleep  Heart,  a  little  free 
From  thoughts  that  kill. 

Nothing  now  hard  to  thee 
Or  good  or  ill. 

And  when  the  shut  eyes  see 
Sleep’s  mansions  fill, 

Night  might  bring  that  to  be 
Day  never  will/ 

The  worship  of  Asklepios,  we  know  from  the  evidence  of  an 
inscription3,  was  introduced  at  Athens  about  421  B.c. :  it  was  still 
no  doubt  something  of  a  new  excitement  when  Aristophanes 
wrote  his  Plutus .  But  Athens  was  not  left  till  421  b.c.  without 
a  Hero-Healer.  Asklepios  came  to  Athens  as  a  full-blown  god, 
came  first  from  Thessaly,  where  he  was  the  rival  of  Apollo,  and 

1  Eur.  Iph.  in  T .  1261.  3  P.  i.  34.  6. 

3  A.  Mitt.  1893,  p.  250.  The  introduction  of  the  healer  of  Epidauros  may  have 
been  connected  with  the  great  plague  at  Athens. 
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finally  from  his  great  sanctuary  at  Epidauros,  and,  when  he  came,  we 
have  definite  evidence  that  his  cult  was  superimposed  on  that  of 
a  more  ancient  hero.  ‘Affiliated’  is  perhaps  the  juster  word,  for 
when  a  hero  from  without  took  over  the  cult  of  an  indigenous 
hero  there  is  no  clash  of  ritual  as  in  the  case  of  an  Olympian,  no 
conflict  between  duaiai  and  ivayurfioi]  both  heroes  alike  are 
content  with  the  simple  offering  of  the  pelanos. 

In  the  course  of  the  ‘  Enneakrounos  ’  excavations  Dr  Dorpfeld 
came  upon  a  small  sanctuary  consisting  of  a  precinct,  an  altar,  and 
a  well1.  The  precinct  wall,  the  well  and  the  conduit  leading  to  it 
were  clearly,  from  the  style  of  their  masonry,  of  the  date  of 
Peisistratos.  Within  and  around  the  precinct  were  votive  offerings 
that  pointed  to  the  worship  of  a  god  of  healing,  reliefs  repre¬ 
senting  parts  of  the  human  body,  breasts  and  the  like,  a  man 
holding  a  huge  leg  marked  with  a  varicose  vein,  reliefs  of  the 
usual  ‘  Asklepios  ’  type,  and  above  all  votive  snakes.  Had  there 
been  no  inscriptions  the  precinct  could  have  been  at  once  claimed 
as  ‘sacred  to  Asklepios/  and  we  should  have  been  left  with  the 
curious  problems,  *  Why  had  Asklepios  two  precincts,  one  on  the 
south,  one  on  the  west  of  the  Acropolis;  and,  if  the  god  had 
already  a  shrine  on  the  west  slope  in  the  days  of  Peisistratos,  why 
did  he  trouble  to  make  a  triumphant  entry  into  Athens  on  the 
south  slope  in  421  B.c.  V 

Happily  we  are  left  in  no  such  dilemma.  On  a  stele  found  in 
the  precinct  we  have  the  following  inscription3:  ‘  Mnesiptolemfe  on 
behalf  of  Dikaiophanes  dedicated  (this)  to  Asklepios  Amynos.’ 
If  the  inscription  stood  alone,  we  should  probably  decide  that 
Asklepios  was  worshipped  in  the  precinct  under  the  title  of 
Amynos ,  the  Protector.  Whatever  the  original  meaning  of  the 
word  Asklepios — and  we  may  conjecture  it  was  merely  a  cultus- 
title — it  soon  became  a  proper  name,  and  could  therefore  easily 
be  associated  with  an  adjectival  epithet. 

A  second  inscription8  happily  makes  it  certain  that  Amynos 
was  not  merely  an  adjective,  but  an  adjectival  title  of  a  person 
distinct  from  Asklepios.  It  runs  as  follows:  ‘Certain  citizens 

1  A.  Koerte,  *Bezirif  ernes  Heilgottes,’  A.  Mitt.  1893,  p.  237,  and  1896,  p.  311. 

3  Koerte,  op.  cit .  MvTjcnrroXifAi)  forty  AtKauHpdvovs  ’AcKXvprltf)  ’A/xfotp  w46t)kg. 

8  Koerte,  op.  cit.  Mpa s  SUaioi  y^y6v\a<n  ircpl  tA  KOtva  rQv  dpyetitiHav  toO  'Ajxtiyov 
*at  r<jp  ’AoKXryrrlou  Kal  rod  A ttfoyos  iraiveaai  ktA. 
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held  it  just  to  commemorate  concerning  the  common  weal  of  the 
members  of  the  thiasos  of  Amynos  and  of  Asklepios  and  of  Dexion.* 
Here  we  have  the  names  of  three  personalities  manifestly  separate 
and  enumerated  in  significant  order.  We  know  Asklepios  and 
most  fortunately  Dexion.  The  author  of  the  Etymologicon 
Magnum \  in  explaining  the  word  Dexion,  says:  ‘ The  title  was 
given  by  the  Athenians  to  Sophocles  after  his  death.  They  say 
that  when  Sophocles  was  dead  the  Athenians,  wishing  to  give 
him  added  honours,  built  him  a  hero-shrine  and  named  him 
Dexion,  the  Receiver,  from  his  reception  of  Asklepios — for  he 
received  the  god  in  his  own  house  and  set  up  an  altar  to  him/ 
For  the  heroization  of  Sophocles  we  have  earlier  evidence  than 
the  Etymologicon  Magnvm.  The  historian  Istros9  (3rd  cent.  b.c.) 
is  quoted  as  saying  that  the  Athenians  ‘  on  account  of  the  man’s 
virtue  passed  a  vote  that  yearly  sacrifice  should  be  made  to  him/ 
It  seems  an  extraordinary  story,  but,  if  we  do  not  press  too 
hard  the  words  of  the  panegyrist,  the  explanation  is  natural 
enough.  Sophocles  was  not  exactly  canonised  ‘because  of  his 
virtue/  He  became  a  hero,  officially,  because  he  had  officially 
received  Asklepios,  and  the  ‘  Receiver’  of  a  god,  like  the  ‘  Founder* 
of  a  town,  had  a*  right  to  ritual  recognition.  ‘Dexion’  is  the 
Receiver  of  the  god,  and  from  the  fact  that  the  inscription  with 
his  name  is  set  up  in  the  little  precinct  on  the  west  slope  of 
the  Acropolis  we  may  be  sure  his  worship  went  on  there.  It  was 
in  that  little  precinct,  we  may  conjecture,  that  he  served  as  priest. 
This  conjecture  is  made  almost  certain  by  the  fact  that  a  later 
inscription8  (1st  cent.  B.c.),  with  a  dedication  to  Amynos  and 
Asklepios,  is  dated  by  the  priesthood  of  a  ‘  Sophocles/  probably  a 
descendant  of  the  poet.  Sophocles  as  a  hero  was  not  a  success, 
probably  he  was  too  alive  and  human  as  a  poet ;  he  was  in  his 
own  precinct  completely  submerged  by  the  god  he  f  received/ 

The  theological  history  of  the  little  precinct  is  quite  clear. 
The  inscription  preserves  the  ritual  order  of  precedence.  The 
sanctuary  began,  not  later  than  Peisistratos,  as  an  Amyneion, 
shrine  of  a  local  hero  worshipped  under  the  title  of  Amynos, 
Protector.  At  some  time,  probably  owing  to  the  recent  pestilence 

1  Etym.  Mag .  b.v.  Ae#ap.  It  seems  possible  that  by  the  oltcia  in  which  Sophocles 
received  Asklepios  is  meant  the  Amyneion. 

3  iBtr.  frg.  61. 

8  Eoerte,  op.  cit,  ivl  lepim  2o^ok\&>us  rod  $tX4rou. 
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which  the  local  hero  had  failed  to  avert,  it  was  thought  well  to 
affiliate  a  Healer-god  who  had  attained  enormous  prestige  in 
the  Peloponnesus.  The  experiment  was  quietly  and  carefully 
tried  in  the  little  Amyneion  before  the  foundation  of  the  great 
Asklepieion  on  the  south  slope.  It  was  a  very  simple  matter. 
A  sacred  snake  would  be  sent  for1  from  Epidauros,  to  join  the 
local  snake  of  Amynos.  Both  were  snakes,  both  were  healers; 
the  same  offerings  served  for  both,  the  votive  limbs,  the  pelanoi. 
Sophocles  the  human  Receiver,  who  had  introduced  Asklepios  in 
due  course,  naturally  enough  dies,  and  a  third  healing  hero  is 
added  to  the  list.  Dexion  fades,  and  Asklepios  gradually  effaces 
Amynos  and  takes  his  name  as  a  ceremonial  title. 

Because  Athens  alone  is  really  alive  to  us,  because  we  know 
Sophocles  as  human  poet,  Asklepios  as  divine  Healer,  the  case  of 
Amynos,  Asklepios,  Sophocles  seems  specially  vital  and  convincing. 
But  we  must  take  it  only  as  one  instance  of  the  ladder  from 
earth  to  heaven  that  had  its  lowest  rungs  planted  in  every  village 
scattered  over  Greece — a  ladder  that  reached  sometimes,  but  not 
always  or  even  often,  up  to  high  Olympus  itself.  Whether  a 
local  hero  became  a  god  depended  on  a  multitude  of  chances  and 
conditions,  the  clue  to  which  is  lost.  If  a  local  hero  became 
famous  beyond  his  own  parish  the  Olympian  religion  made  every 
effort  to  meet  him  half-way.  Herakles  was  of  the  primitive 
Pelasgian2  stock.  His  name,  if  the  most  recent  etymology8  be 
accepted,  means  only  the  young  dear  Hero — the  Hero  par  ex¬ 
cellence.  No. pains  were  spared  to  affiliate  him.  He  is  allowed 
the  Olympian  burnt  sacrifice4,  he  is  passed  through  the  folds  of 
Hera's  robe  to  make  him  her  child  by  adoption5,  he  is  married  in 
Olympus  to  Hebe,  herself  but  newly  translated,  the  vase-painter6 

1  Cf.  P.  vm.  8.  4,  n.  10.  3,  m.  23.  7. 

8  Prof.  Bidgeway,  The  Early  Age  of  Greece ,  vol.  i.  p.  640. 

3  TJsener,  Die  SinfluUagen ,  p.  58,  draws  attention  to  the  hypocoristic  form 
*HpS*aXos,  see  Hesych.  s.v.  rbv  "Hpaic\4a  Sitypwi*  vttokopkttik&s,  and  supposes  an  old 
Greek  diminutive  jcoXos=Lat.  cuius ,  homunculus,  Herculus.  This  nowise  conflicts 
with  his  original  connection  with  Hera,  conclusively  proved  by  Mr  A.  B.  Oook, 
Class .  Rev.  1906,  p.  365.  Bather  it  confirms  it,  for  Hera  as  well  as  Herakles  are 
in  significance  and  in  etymology  akin  to  tfpws.  See  Dr  Sam  Wide,  *  Chthonische 
und  himmlische  G otter  *  in  Archivf.  ReligionsioUsenschaft,  1907,  p.  262. 

4  See  p.  12. 

8  Died.  Sic.  rv .  40  rijv  ’'Hpav  avaficurav  iwl  kXIvtjv  ko!  t6v  'Hpa/cX&i  Trpoo\a{$ofji4vr)v 
wpbs  r6  awpa.  Sid  ruv  4v8v/t drtav  &<f>eiva i  ir pbs  rijv  y ijv  fUfiovpAv^v  rijv  a\qdtv7)v  yivecur 
oirep  pAxpi  rod  vvv  ttouip  rods  fiapfiapovs  Srav  Berov  vlS?  Troieiadai  ftotiXtavrat. 

6  Bosch.  Lex.  s.v.  Herakles,  ‘  Apotheose,’  p.  2239. 
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diligently  paints  his  reception  into  Olympus,  he  is  always 
elaborately  entering,  yet  he  is  never  really  in,  he  is  too  much 
a  man  to  wear  at  ease  the  livery  of  an  Olympian,  and  literature, 
always  over-Olympianized,  makes  him  too  often  the  laughing¬ 
stock  of  the  stage. 
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design  in  fig  101  we  have  a  good  instance — from  a  vase1  found  in 
Bbeofcia  and  now  in  the  National  Museum  at  Athens.  On  the 
obverse  a  bearded  man,  wearing  a  wreath,  reclines  at  a  banquet. 
A  table  with  cakes  stands  by  his  couch.  An  enormous  coiled  snake 
is  about  to  drink  from  the  wine-cup  in  his  hand.  On  the  reverse 
a  woman-goddess  holding  a  sceptre  is  seated,  a  girl  brings  offerings 
— an  oinochoe,  cakes,  a  lighted  taper.  Above  are  hung  votive 
offerings — a  hand,  two  legs,  such  as  hang  in  the  shrines  of  saints 
in  Brittany  and  Italy  to-day.  An  interpreter  unversed  in  the 
complexity  of  hero-cults  would  at  once  name  the  god  with  the 
snake  on  the  obverse  Asklepios,  the  goddess  with  the  votive  limbs 
on  the  reverse  Hygieia;  but  to  these  names  they  have  no  sort  of 
right.  Found  as  the  vase  was  in  Boeotia,  the  vase-painter  more 
probably  intended  Amphiaraos,  or  possibly  Trophonios,  and  Agathe 
Tyche.  All  we  can  say  is  that  they  are  a  couple  of  healing 
divinities — hero  and  heroine  divinized. 

The  vase  is  of  late  style,  and  the  artist  has  forgotten  that  the 
snake  is  the  hero ;  he  makes  him  a  sorb  of  tame  attributive  pet, 
feeding  out  of  the 
wine-cup.  The  snake 
is  not  bearded,  but  he 
has  a  touch  of  human 
unreality  in  that  he  is 
about  to  drink  out  of 
the  wine-cup.  These 
humanized  snakes  are 
fed  with  human  food ; 
their  natural  food 
would  be  a  live  bird 
or  a  rabbit.  Dr  Gadow 
kindly  tells  me  that 
a  snake  will  lap  milk, 
but  if  he  is  to  eat 
his  sacrificial  food,  the 
pelanos ,  it  must  be  Fig.  102. 

made  exceedingly  thin; 

anything  of  the  nature  of  a  cake  or  even  porridge  he  could  not 
swallow.  And  yet  the  snake  on  the  Acropolis  had  for  his  monthly 
1  *E  fapepls  *A px*  1890,  PI.  vn. 
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due  a  ‘  honey  cake/  and  at  Lebadeia1  in  the  shrine  of  Trophonios, 
where  it  was  a  snake  who  gave  oracles,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  ‘cast  into  his  shrine  flat  cakes  steeped  in  honey/ 

Representations  of  the  hero  reclining  at  a  feast  occur  very 
frequently  on  votive  reliefs  of  a  class  shortly  to  be  discussed  They 
appear  very  rarely  on  vases  and  only  on  those  of  late  style.  A  good 
instance  is  the  design  in  fig.  102  from  a  late  red-figured  krater 
in  the  Berlin  Museum2.  The  attempt  to  give  a  name  to  the 
recumbent  man  is  quite  fruitless :  the  great  snake  marks  him  as 
a  dead  hero.  The  woman  and  boy  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be 
worshippers,  though  the  boy  brings  cakes  and  fruit ;  it  is  rather 
the  feast  that  went  on  in  life  figured  as  continuing  after  death. 

It  remains  to  examine  some  of  the  class  of  votive  reliefs  closely 
analogous  to  the  vase-painting  in  fig.  102,  reliefs  usually  known 
as  ‘Hero-Feasts*  or  ‘Funeral  Banquets/  They  are  monuments 
especially  instructive  for  our  purpose,  because  nowhere  else  is 
seen  so  clearly  the  transition  from  hero  to  god,  and  also  the 
gradual  superposition  of  the  Olympians  over  local  hero-cults. 

The  ‘  Hero-Feasts/ 

Plato8  in  the  Laws  arranges  the  objects  of  divine  worship  in  a 
regular  sequence :  first  the  Olympian  gods  together  with  those  who 
keep  the  city;  second  the  underworld  gods  whose  share  are  things  of 
unlucky  omen;  third  the  daemons  whose  worship  is  characterized 
as  ‘orgiastic*;  fourth  the  heroes;  fifth  ancestral  gods.  He  concludes 
the  list  with  living  parents  to  whom  much  honour  should  be 
offered.  As  early  as  Hesiod4  theology  attempted  some  differentia¬ 
tion  between  heroes  and  daemons ;  daemons  being  accounted  divine 
in  some  higher  sense.  Of  all  this  minute  departmentalism  ritual 

1  Schol.  ad  Ar.  Nub.  508  4v  \cf3a8elq.  Icpbv  i<rrl  T po<puvlov  Sirov  o<pt s  i}v  6  ftavre  1/6- 
fievos  $  oi  KCLTotKo irXaKOWTat  UpaXXov  ftiXiri  dedevofx&ovs.  The  ‘pelanos’  offered 
by  the  women  in  the  fourth  Mime  of  Herondas  (t>.  90)  was  a  money  commutation. 
See  Dr  Herzog’s  important  paper  *  Aus  dem  Asklepieion  von  Kos*  in  the  Archiv  f. 
Meligiomwissemcfiaft ,  1907,  p.  205. 

2  Berl.  Cat .  S155.  Jahrb.  d.  Inat.  Anzeiger,  1890,  p.  89. 

8  Plat.  Lcgg.  717  a.  The  Olympian  gods  do  not  here  concern  ns,  but  it  may  be 
worth  noting,  that  the  gods  who  keep  the  state  rows  ttjv  ir&Xtu  fyovras  Scots,  who  are 
Classed  with  the  Olympians  as  of  the  first  rank,  seem  to  correspond  with  the 
aarwbfioi  and  dyopatoi  of  Aeschylus  {Ag.  90)  who  take  rank  with  the  ovpaviou  Some 
gods  wherever  found  were  Olympian,  e.g.  Zeus  and  Apollo;  others  though  not 
Panhellenically  recognised  took  rank  as  such  locally,  e.g.  Demeter. 

4  Hes.  Erg .  109. 
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knows  nothing.  The  only  recognised  distinction  is  that  burnt 
offerings  are  "the  meed  of  the  Olympians,  offerings  devoted  {eva- 
yia/ioi)  of  the  <chtbonic  gods.  Between  the  chthonic  gods  and 
the  whole  class  of  dead  men,  heroes  and  daemons,  the  only 
distinction  observed  is,  as  already  noted,  that  certain  chthonic 
gods  from  sheer  conservatism  reject  the  service  of  wine,  whereas 
it  is  apparently  acceptable  to  dead  men,  to  heroes  and  to  daemons 
not  fully  divinized. 

In  like  fashion  votive  reliefs  of  the  type  known  as  Hero- 
Feasts  draw  no  distinction  between  hero  and  daemon,  nor  indeed 
do  they  clearly  distinguish  between  ordinary  dead  man  and  hero. 
As  a  rule  the  ‘Hero-Feasts’  are  depicted  on  reliefs  set  up  in 
sanctuaries  rather  than  graveyards,  but  they  occur  sometimes  on 
actual  tombstones1  set  up  in  actual  cemeteries. 

The  ‘Hero-Feast’  is  found  broadcast  over  Attica,  the  Pelopon- 


Eio.  103. 

nese  and  the  islands ;  there  is  scarcely  a  local  museum  that  does 
not  contain  specimens.  The  design  in  fig.  103  is  from  a  relief  in 

1  There  are  several  instances  in  the  National  Museum  at  Athens  and  ‘Hero* 
Feasti’  have  been  carved  on  sarcophagi  which  are  still  in  the  courtyard  of  the  local 
museum  at  Paros. 
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the  local  museum  at  Samos1.  Three  heroes  are  lying  at  the 
banquet ;  one  holds  a  large  rhyton.  A  snake  coiled  about  a  tree 
is  about  to  drink  from  it.  Snake  and  tree  mark  a  sanctuary, 
otherwise  the  scene  is  very  homelike  and  mm-hieratic.  Of  the 
inscription  only  two  letters  remain,  and  they  tell'  nothing.  The 
round  shield  and  the  horse’s  head  and  the  dog  tell  us  we  have 
to  do  with  actual  heroes,  but  who  they  were  it  is  impossible 
to  say. 

The  relief  in  fig.  104  is  also  from  Samos3.  It  is  of  the  usual 


Fro.  104. 

type — the  recumbent  man,,  the  seated  woman,  the  boy  about  to 
draw  wine.  The  field  is  full  of  characteristic  tokens;  for  the 
man,  the  horse’s  heady  the  cuirass,,  helm,  shield  and  greaves ;  for 
the  woman,  the  work-basket  of  the  shape  so  often  occurring  on 

1  Inv,  55,  see  Dr  Wiegandy  *  Antike  Soulpturen.  in  Samoa,’  A .  Mitt,  1900,  p.  176. 
3  ltw.  60. 
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Athenian  grave-reliefs,  and,  it  may  be,  the  tame  bird  which  stands 
on  the  casket  pecking  at  a  fruit.  The  snake  is  for  both,  for  both 
are  dead.  The  inscription  at  first  surprises  us ;  it  is  as  follows : 
‘Lais  daughter  of  Phoenix,  heroine,  hail.'  There  is  no  mention 
of  the  hero,  but  on  examination  of  the  stone  it  is  seen  that  a 
previous  inscription  has  been  erased1.  Some  one  cared  more  for 
Lais  than  for  her  husband,  hence  the  palimpsest. 

These  two  specimens  from  Samos  have  been  selected  out  of 
countless  others  because  in  them  it  is  quite  certain  that  heroized 
mortals  are  represented.  The  earliest  specimens  of  the  ‘Hero- 
Feast*  discovered  had  no  inscriptions,  and  though  horse  and  snake 
were  present  an  attempt  was  made  to  interpret  them  as  sacred  to 
Asklepios ;  the  snake  was  4  the  symbol  of  healing/  the  horse  that 
mysterious  creature  the  ‘horse  of  Hades2/  The  most  ardent 
devotee  of  symbolic  interpretation  can  scarcely  make  mythology 
out  of  the  greaves  and  the  work-basket. 

Reliefs  of  the  ‘Hero-Feast*  type  are  all  of  late  date.  The 
earliest  one  is  doubtfully  assigned  to  the  end  of  the  oth  century; 
the  great  majority  are  much  later.  The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek. 
In  the  fine  period  of  Greek  Art,  the  period  to  which  we  owe  most 
of  the  grave-reliefs  found  at  Athens,  hero-worship  is  submerged. 
It  is  a  time  of  rationalism,  and  the  funeral  monuments  of  that 
time  tend  to  represent  this  life  rather  than  the  next  I  have  tried 
elsewhere  to  show  that  early  Attic  grave-reliefs  are  cast  in  the 
type  of  the  Sparta  hero -reliefs,  but  nowhere  in  Attic  grave-reliefs 
of  the  5th  century  do  we  find  the  dead  heroized.  But  once  the 
age  of  reason  past,  hero-worship  re-emerged,  and  it  would  seem  in 
greater  force  than  before. 

In  the  fine  period  of  art  hero-reliefs  do  exist,  but  not  as 
funeral  monuments..  One  of  the  earliest  and  finest8  we  possess 
is  represented  in  fig.  105.  It  is  not  at  all  of  the  same  type  as 
the  ‘Hero-Feast/  and  is  figured  here  partly  for  its  beauty  and 
interest,  partly  to  mark  the  contrast.  A  hero  occupies  the  central 
place,  leading  his  horse,  followed  by  his  hound.  That  he  is  a 

1  See  Dr  Wiegand,  op.  cit,  p.  180. 

2  See  Dr  Verrall,  ‘Death  and  the  Horae,’  xvni.  1898,  p.  1. 

3  Roscher,  s.v.  Heros,  p.  2559,  No.  5.  A  better  reproduction  in  phototype  has 
been  published  by  Dr  Chr.  Blinkenberg,  *  Et  Attisk  Yotivrelief,’  Festskrift  til 
J.  L.  TJssinp,  Kopenhagen,  1900.  I  follow  Dr  UBsing’s  view  (kindly  translated  for 
me  by  Dr  Martin  Nilsson). 
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hero  we  are  sure,  for  in  front  of  him  is  his  low,  omphalos-like 
altar,  and  to  the  left  a  worshipper  approaches.  Unhappily  there 


Fig.  105. 


is  no  inscription,  but  yet  we  are  tempted  to  give  the  hero  a 
name. 

Horse  and  horseman  are  set  against  a  rocky  background.  The 
marble  of  which  the  relief  is  made  is  Pentelic,  the  style  Attic,  with 
many  reminiscences  of  the  Parthenon  marbles.  It  is  therefore  not 
too  bold  to  see  in  the  rocky  background  a  slope  of  the  Acropolis. 
To  the  right  above  the  hero  is  a  seated  figure,  with  -only  the  lower 
part  of  the  body  draped.  Zeus  is  so  represented  and  Asklepios. 
Zeus  has  no  shrine  on  the  slopes  of  the  Acropolis,  nor  is  it 
probable  he  would  be  depicted  on  a  relief  of  this  date  seated 
in  casual  fashion  as  a  spectator.  The  figure  is  almost  certainly 
Asklepios.  Given  that  the  figure  is  Asklepios,  the  narrative  of 
Pausanias1  supplies  the  clue  to  the  remaining  figures.  ‘Approach¬ 
ing  the  Acropolis  by  this  road,  next  after  the  sanctuary  of 
Asklepios  is  the  temple  of  Themis,  and  in  front  of  this  temple 
is  a  mound  upreared  as  a  monument  to  Hippolytos.’  Then 
Pausanias  tells  the  story  of  Phaedra  and  Hippolytos;  he  does 
not  actually  mention  the  sanctuary  of  Aphrodite,  but  he  says 
*  the  old  images  were  not  there  in  my  time,  but  those  I  saw  were 
the  work  of  no  obscure  artists/  Images  of  course  presuppose 
a  sanctuary,  and  such  a  sanctuary  we  now  know  from  inscriptions 

1  P.  i.  22.  1 — 3,  see  Dr  Frazer  ad  loc.,  and  Myth,  and  Mon .  Anc.  Athens ,  p.  328. 
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and  votive  offerings  found  on  the  spot  to  have  existed,  and  that  it 
was  dedicated  to  Aphrodite  Pandemos.  The  figures  on  the  relief 
exactly  correspond  to  the  account  of  Pausanias.  To  the  right, 
I.e.  to  the  East,  the  figure  of  Asklepios;  next  Themis  with  her 
temple,  clearly  indicated  by  the  two  columns  between  which  she 
stands;  immediately  in  front  of  her  Hippolytos  with  his  sacred 
altar-mound.  Above  it  Aphrodite,  literally  *  over  Hippolytos 9 
('hnroXvTq)  S*  errt).  It  is  as  Euripides1  knew  it: 

‘And  Phaedra  then,  his  father’s  Queen  high  born, 

Saw  him,  and  as  she  saw  her  heart  was  torn 
With  great  love  by  the  working  of  my  will. 

And  there,  when  he  was  gone,  on  Pallas’  hill 
Deep  in  the  rock,  that  Love  no  more  might  roam, 

She  built  a  shrine  and  named  it  Love-at-Uome. 

And  the  rock  held  it,  but  its  face  always 
Seeks  Trozen  o’er  the  seas.’ 

It  is  worth  noting  that  the  relief,  now  in  the  Torlonia  Museum 
at  Rome,  was  found  not  far  from  Aricia,  where  the  hero  Virbius, 
the  Latin  equivalent  of  Hippolytos,  was  worshipped. 

It  is  possible  that  in  the  tragedy  of  the  wrath  of  Aphrodite 
against  the  hero  wbo  worshipped  Artemis,  and  in  the  title  of  the 
goddess  ‘over  Hippolytos/  later  misunderstood  as  ‘because  of/ 
‘for  the  sake  of*  Hippolytos,  we  have  a  reminiscence  of  a  super¬ 
position  of  cults — that  the  actual  contest  was  between  a  local 
hero  and  Aphrodite  who  had  waxed  to  the  glory  of  an  Olympian. 
Such  a  view  can  however  scarcely  be  deduced  from  the  relief  in 
question,  which  seems  to  present  relations  merely  topographical 
and  perfectly  peaceful. 


The  design  in  fig.  106,  from  a  relief  in  the  Jacobsen2  collection 
at  Ny  Carlsberg,  Copenhagen,  shows  a  clearer  case  of  supersession. 
The  design  is  not  earlier  than  the  4th  century  B.c.  and  of  the 
usual  type  of  4  Hero-Feast  * ;  we  have  the  reclining  man,  seated 
wife,  attendant  cupbearer,  and,  to  make  the  scene  quite  complete, 

1  Ear.  Hipp.  26  ff.,  trans.  Mr  Gilbert  Murray.  For  Aphrodite  Endemos, 
Love-at-Home ,  see  Dr  Verrall,  Cl.  Rev.,  Deo.  1901,  p.  449.  Dr  Svoronos  makes  the 
interesting  suggestion  that  the  sanctuary  founded  by  Phaedra  may  have  been  on 
the  site  later  occupied  by  the  temple  of  Nike  Apteros,  and  that  the  Wingless  Victory 
may  have  been  a  title  rather  of  Aphrodite  than  of  Athene.  See  Journal  Inter¬ 
national  d’ArcMologie,  1901,  p.  469. 

3  Cat .  95,  published  and  fully  discussed  by  Prof.  Furtwangler, *  Ein  sogenanntes 
Todtenmahlrelief  mit  Insohrift,’  Sitzungsberichte  d.  k.  Bay .  Ah.  d.  Wusemchaften , 
Philos.  -Philolog.  Klasse  1897,  p.  401. 
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three  worshippers  of  smaller  size.  The  procession  of  worshippers 
is  a  frequent,  though  not  uniform,  element  in  the  reliefs  repre¬ 
senting  ‘  Hero-Feasts/  When  present  they  serve  to  show  very 
clearly  that  the  hero  and  his  wife  are  objects  of  worship.  As  a 


Fig.  106. 


rule  it  is,  we  have  seen,  safest  not  to  name  the  hero.  In  the 
cases  so  far  where  he  or  the  heroine  is  inscribed,  the  name  has 
been  that  of  a  mortal.  In  the  present  case  the  inscription  has  a 
surprise  in  store  for  us.  Assuredly  no  one,  without  the  inscrip¬ 
tions,  would  have  ventured  to  conjecture  the  inscribed  names. 
The  inscription  runs  as  follows: 

‘  Aristomache,  Theoris  and  Olympiodorus  dedicated  (it)  to  Zeus  Epiteleios 
Philios,  and  to  Philia  the  mother  of  the  god,  and  to  Tyche  Agathe  the  wife  of 
the  god.’ 

Philia,  the  Friendly  One,  is  mother  not  wife  of  Zeus  Philios, 
1  Zeus  the  Friendly  * ;  it  is  the  old  matriarchal  relation  of  Mother 
and  Son  (p.  273).  But  the  dedicators,  related  themselves  no  doubt 
after  patriarchal  fashion,  seem  to  feel  a  need  that  Zeus  Philios 
should  be  married;  they  give  him  not  his  natural  shadow-wife 
Philia — she  has  been  used  up  as  mother — but  Tyche  Agathe, 
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*  Good  Fortune/  In  the  procession  of  worshippers  there  are  two 
women  with  a  man  between  them  2  probably  they  are  his  mother 
and  wife  and  wish  to  see  their  relation  to  him  mirrored  in  their 
dedication.  But  they  are  content  with  the  traditional  type  of 
Hero-Feasts,  possibly  the  only  type  that  the  conservative  workman 
kept  in  stock  in  his  workshop. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  this  interesting  relief  came  from  a 
precinct  of  Asklepios  in  Munychia  down  at  the  Peiraeus,  the 
same  precinct  which  yielded  the  snake  reliefs  (figs.  1  and  2)  dedi¬ 
cated  to  Meilichios.  There  were  also  found  the  relief  in  fig.  4, 
several  reliefs  adorned  with  snakes  only,  some  reliefs  representing 
Asklepios,  and  various  ritual  inscriptions.  The  precinct  seems  to 
have  become  a  sort  of  melting-pot  of  gods  and  heroes.  Tyche 
we  know  at  Lebadeia  as  the  wife  of  the  Agathos  Daimon,  the 
Good  or  Rich  Spirit,  and  it  is  curious  to  note  that  Zeus  on 
the  relief  holds  a  cornucopia,  symbol  of  plenty.  His  other  title 
Epiteleios  points  the  same  way.  Hesychius1  tells  us  that  the  word 
eVtTeXetWtv  means  the  same  as  avgqw,  ‘increase/  and  Plato2 
gives  the  name  iirneXeiaxrei^y  ‘  accomplishments/  to  family  feasts 
held  in  thanksgiving  for  the  birth  and  welfare  of  children. 

It  seems  obvious  that  the  precinct  once  belonged  to  a  hero, 
worshipped  under  the  form  of  a  snake,  and  as  Meilichios,  god 
of  the  wealth  of  the  underworld — a  sort  of  Agathos  Daimon  or 
Good  Spirit.  He  must  have  had  two  other  titles— Epiteleios, 
the  Accomplished,  and  Philios,  the  Friendly  One.  At  some  time 
or  other  Asklepios  took  over  the  shrine  of  .Meilichios,  Philios, 
Epiteleios,  as  he  took  over  the  shrine  of  Amy  nos,  but  Zeus  also 
put  in  a  claim  and  the  two  divided  the  honours  of  the  place.  The 
old  snake-hero  was  forgotten,  overshadowed  by  the  Olympian  and 
the  great  immigrant  healer;  but  the  Olympian  does  not  wholly 
triumph.  He  cannot  change  the  local  ritual,  and  he  must  consent 
to  a  certain  interchange  of  attributes. 

This  is  quaintly  shown  in  the  two  reliefs  placed  side  by  side 
in  fig  107 8.  The  larger  one  to  the  left  shows  a  seated  god  holding 
a  cornucopia ;  beneath  his  chair  is  an  eagle.  In  deference  to  this 

1  Hesych.  s.v.  2  pja^  Legg.  vi.  784  n. 

8  Both  reliefs  are  reproduced  from  photographs  kindly  given  me  by  the  German 
Archaeological  Institute.  The  relief  to  Zeus  PhUios  was  found  near  the  Hill  of  the 
Nympi's  at  Athens  ( C.I.A.  u.  1330),  that  to  the  Agathos  Daimon  significantly 
at  Thefcpiae  (C.I.A.  x.  1815). 
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characteristically  Olympian  bird  we  should  expect  the  dedication 
to  he  to  Zeus.  We  find  it  is  to  the  ‘Good  Spirit1.’  In  the  smaller 


Fio.  107. 


relief  a  similar  bird  is  perched  below  the  chair,  and  a  humble  pig 
is  the  sacrifice,  as  it  is  to  Zeus  Meilichios ;  the  inscription  tells  us 
that  ‘  the  Club-men  dedicated  it  to  Zeus  Philios  in  the  archonship 
of  Hegesios.’  The  relief  is  dated  by  this  archonship  as  set  up  in 
the  year  324/3  B.c.  The  Friendly  Zeus  was  the  god  of  good  fellow¬ 
ship  and  was  of  wide  popularity2.  To  cheerful,  hilarious  souls  it 

1  For  identification  of  Zeus  and  ’Ay ados  daljjuov  see  Pans.  8.  36. 5  and  Dr  Martin 

Nilsson,  Griechische  Feste ,  p.  401.  .  . 

2  vi)  rbv  <f>£Acot'  was  a  popular  oath,  of.  Ar.  Acham,  730.  The  omission  of  the 
proper  name  is  significant. 
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was  comforting  to  think  that  there  was  another  Zeus,  less  remote, 
more  of  the  cornucopia  and  less  of  the  thunderbolt,  and  that  he 
was  ready  to  join  a  human  feast.  The  diner-out  needs  and  finds 
a  god  in  his  own  image,  and  Zeus— Zeus  with  his  title  of  Philios, 
accustomed  as  he  was  to  Homeric  banquets,  was  ready  for  the  post. 
So  the  comic  parasite  reasons1 : 

*1  wish  to  explain  clearly 

What  a  holy  orthodox  business  this  dining-out  is — 

An  invention  of  the  gods;  the  other  arts 
Were  invented  by  men  of  talent,  not  by  the  gods. 

But  dining-out  was  invented  by  Zeus  the  Friendly, 

By  common  consent  the  greatest  of  all  the  gods. 

Now  good  old  Zeus  comes  straight  into  people’s  houses 
In  his  free  and  easy  way,  rich  and  poor  alike. 

Wherever  he  sees  a  comfortable  couch  set  out 
And  by  its  side  a  table  properly  laid, 

Down  he  sits  to  a  regular  dinner  with  courses, 

Wine  and  dessert  and  all,  and  then  off  he  goes 
Straight  hack  home,  and  he  never  pays  his  shot.’ 

The  fooling  is  obviously  based  on  ritual  practice  in  the 
‘Hero-Feast’  that  developed  into  the  Feasts  of  the  Gods,  the 
Theoxenia. 

Our  argument  ends  where  it  began — with  Zeus  Meilichios,  an 
early  chthonic  stratum  of  worship,  a  later  Olympian  supersession. 
The  two  religions,  alien  in  ritual,  alien  in  significance,  never  more 
than  mechanically  fused3.  We  have  also  seen  that  the  new  religion 
was  powerless  to  alter  the  old  save  in  name;  the  Diasia  becomes 
the  festival  of  Zeus,  the  ritual  is  a  holocaust  offered  to  a  snake ; 
Apollo  and  Artemis  take  over  the  Thargelia,  but  it  remains  a 
savage  ceremony  of  magical  purification. 

It  might  seem  that  we  had  reached  the  end.  In  reality,  for 
religion  in  any  deep  and  mystical  sense,  we  have  yet  to  watch  the 
beginning ;  we  have  yet  to  see  the  coming  of  a  god,  who  came  from 
the  North  and  yet  was  no  Achaean,  no  Olympian,  who  belonging 
to  the  ancient  stock  revived  the  ancient  ritual,  the  sacrifice  that 
was  in  its  inner  content  a  sacrifice  of  purification,  but  revived  it 
with  a  significance  all  his  own,  the  god  who  took  over  the  ritual 
of  the  Anthesteria,  Dionysos. 

1  Diod.  Sinop.  frg.  ap.  Athen.  vi.  p.  239.  Meineke,  F.C.G.  nr.  643. 

3  For  cases  of  fusion  and  transition  see  Dr  Sam  Wide’s  interesting  paper 
*  Chthonische  und  himmlische  Gdtter,’  Archxv  f .  Religionswissemchaft ,  1907,  p.  257. 
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Dionysos  on  Hero-reliefs. 

The  passing  from  the  old  to  the  new  is  very  curiously  and 
instructively  shown  in  the  two  designs  in  figs.  108  and  109  The 
design  in  fig.  108  is  from  a  relief  found  in  the  harbour  of  Peiraeus 
and  now  in  the  National  Museum  at  Athens1.  The  material  is 
Pentelic  marble ;  in  places  the  surface  has  suffered  considerably 
from  the  corrosion  of  sea- water.  The  fine  style  of  the  relief  dates 
it  as  probably  belonging  to  the  end  of  the  5th  century  B.c. 

The  general  type  of  the  relief  is  of  course  the  same  as  that 
of  the  ‘  Hero-Feast2/  A  youth  on  a  couch  holds  a  rhyton,  the 


Fig.  108. 


usual  woman  is  seated  at  his  feet,  the  usual  procession  stands 
to  the  left.  But  it  is  a  4  Hero-Feast  *  with  a  difference.  The 
group  of  ‘  worshippers  ’  are  not  worshippers ;  they  are  talking 
among  themselves,  they  hold  not  victims  or  other  offerings,  but 
the  implements  of  the  drama — a  mask,  a  tambourine.  This  is 

1  Cat.  1500.  Both  designs  in  figs.  108  and  109  are  reproduced  from  photographs. 

2  The  most  recent  account  of  this  much  discussed  relief  is  by  Dr  Studniczka, 
‘  Ueber  das  Schauspielerrelief  aus  dem  Peiraeus,’  in  Melanges  Perrot ,  p.  307.  The 
relief  was  first  published  A.  Mittheilungen  1882,  Taf.  14,  p.  389:  see  also  Hermes 
1887,  p.  336.  A.  Mitt.  1S88,  p.  221.  Reisch,  Weihgeschenke,  p.  23.  Jahrbuch 
d .  Inst.  1896,  p.  104.  A.  Mitt.  1896,  p.  362. 


clearly  seen  in  the  case  of  the  middle  figure,  a  woman1.  The 
‘worshippers’  are  tragic  actors.  This  prepares  us  for  the  fact 
disclosed  by  the  inscriptions  beneath  the  figures  of  the  youth  and 
the  attendant  woman.  Under  the  youth  is  written  quite  clearly 
Dionysos :  under  the  woman  was  an  inscription  of  which  only  two 
certain  letters  remain,  the  two  last,  ut.  These  inscriptions,  it 
should  clearly  be  noted,  are  later  than  the  relief  itself,  probably 
not  earlier  than  300  B.c.  The  name  of  the  woman  attendant 
cannot  certainly  be  made  out  i  the  most  probable  conjecture  is 
(Paid)ia,  Play,  a  natural  enough  name  for  a  nymph  attendant  on 
Dionysos. 

The  name  of  the  god  is  certain,  and,  though  the  inscription  is 
an  afterthought,  it  certainly  voices  the  intention  of  the  original 
artist.  It  is  to  the  honour  of  Dionysos,  not  to  that  of  a  hero,  that 
the  actors  with  their  masks  assemble — to  his  honour  rather  than 
to  his  definite  worship.  But  none  the  less  there  remains  the 
significant  fact  that  the  god  has  taken  over  the  art-type  of  the 
‘  Hero-Feast.’ 

The  second  relief2 * *  in  fig.  109  tells  in  slightly  different  and 
more  elaborate  form  the  same  tale.  The  design  is  from  a  relief 
in  the  Museum  at  Naples,  and  is  an  instance  of  a  type  long 
known  as  the  ‘Ikarios  reliefs.’  Its  style  dates  it  as  about  the 
2nd  cent.  B.c.  It  clearly  presents  a  blend  of  the  *  Hero-Feast5  to 
the  left  and  the  triumphal  entry  of  Dionysos,  drunken,  elderly, 
attended  by  a  train  of  worshippers  to  the  right.  The  immigrant 
god  is  received  by  the  local  hero.  What  local  hero  receives  him 
we  cannot  say.  Legend  tells  of  such  receptions  by  Ikarios,  by 
Pegasos,  by  Araphictyon,  by  Semachos.  The  hero  must  remain 
unnamed;  anyhow  he  plays  to  Dionysos  the  part  played  by 
Sophocles,  he  is  Demon,  Receiver,  Host.  It  is  a  Theoxenia,  a 
feasting  of  the  god.  The  ‘Ikarios’  reliefs  are  late,  and,  in  the 

1  Dr  Studniczka  (op.  cit.  supra)  has  made  a  very  close  examination  of  the 
objects  held,  and  attempts,  I  do  not  think  successfully,  to  deduce  therefrom  the 
dramatic  characters  impersonated.  The  object  held  by  the  last  figure  to  the  left 
as  well  as  his  face  is  obliterated.  It  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  that  it  is  clear 
from  the  middle  figure  they  are  actors. 

2  From  a  photograph.  There  are  similar  reliefs  not  quite  so  well  preserved  in 

the  Louvre  and  in  the  British  Museum  (Cat.  176).  A  complete  list  of  those  extant 
is  given  by  Hauser,  Die  Neu-attischen  Reliefs ,  Anhang,  p.  189.  The  earliest  specimen, 
more  nearly  approaching  the  <  Hero-Relief, J  and  so  marked  by  the  presence  of 

a  snake,  is  published  Arch.  Zeit.  1882.  Taf.  xiv.,  and  I  have  already  discussed  it, 

Myth,  and  Mon.  Anc.  Athens ,  p.  xlv.  fig.  7. 
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euphemistic  manner  of  the  time,  the  representation  is  all  peace 
and  harmony.  The  hero,  be  he  who  he  may,  receives  in  awe  and 
reverence  and  gladness  the  incoming  divine  guest.  But  Herodotus 
tells  another  tale — a  tale  of  the  forcible  wresting  of  the  honours 


tfio.  ioy. 


of  the  hero  to  the  glory  of  the  god.  In  telling  the  early  history 
of  Sekyon  under  the  tyrant  Cleisthenes  he1  makes  this  notable 
statement:  ‘The  inhabitants  of  Sekyon  paid  other  honours  to 
Adrastos  and  they  celebrated  his  misfortunes  by  tragic  choruses, 
for  at  that  time  they  did  not  honour  Dionysos,  but  honoured 
Adrastos.  Now  Cleisthenes  transferred  these  choruses  (from 
Adrastos)  to  Dionysos,  but  the  rest  of  the  sacrifice  he  gave  to 
Melanippos.’  It  is  a  sudden  glimpse  into  a  very  human  state  of 
affairs.  To  put  down  the  cult  of  Adrastos,  the  hero  of  a  family 
alien  to  his  own,  Cleisthenes  introduced  the  worship  of  a  Theban 
hero  Melanippos.  He  dared  not  for  some  reason  give  the  tragic 
choruses  to  Melanippos;  rather  than  the  local  enemy  should 
still  have  them  he  hands  them  over  to  a  popular  immigrant  god, 
Dionysos. 

The  recumbent  hero  in  the  ‘Hero-Feasts’  is  usually  repre- 

1  Herod,  v.  67.  I  owe  this  important  reference  to  the  article  Heros  in  Roscher’s 
Lexicon ,  p.  2492,  but  Dr  Deneken  calls  no  attention  to  its  significance  in  relation 
to  Dionysos. 
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sented  as  reclining  at  a  feast  and  as  drinking  from  a  large  wine- 
cup,  attended  by  a  cupbearer.  It 
may  be  conjectured  that  this  type, 
which  does  not  appear  till  late  in 
the  5th  century,  came  in  with  the 
worship  of  Dionysos.  The  idea 
of  future  bliss  as  an  ‘  eternal 
drunkenness  came,  it  will  later  be 
seen  (Chap.  XI.),  with  the  religion  of 
Dionysos  from  the  North.  By  an¬ 
ticipation  we  may  note  a  curious 
fact.  On  the  late  Roman  coins  of  the 
Bizuae1,  a  Thracian  tribe,  the  type 
of  the  Hero-Feast2  occurs.  An  in¬ 
stance  is  given  in  fig.  110.  A  hero  is  represented — of  that  we  are 
sure  from  the  cuirass  suspended  on  the  tree,  from  the  horse 
and  from  the  snake — but  a  hero,  I  would  conjecture,  conceived 
of  as  transfigured  into  the  feasting  god,  Dionysos  himself. 

To  the  examination  in  detail  of  the  cult  of  Dionysos  we  must 
now  turn. 

1  J.H.S ,  v.  p.  116.  Prof.  Percy  Gardner  explains  the  coin  as  belonging  to 
Asklepios :  my  suggestion  is  made  with  the  utmost  diffidence  as  differing  from 
so  great  an  authority  on  numismatics. 

2  In  connection  with  Zeus  Philios  this  whole  class  of  reliefs  wiU  be  discussed  in 
the  forthcoming  second  volume  of  Mr  A.  B.  Cook’s  Zeus .  For  a  full  analysis  of  the 
conceptions  of  ‘  hero  ’  and  ‘  daimon  ’  see  my  Themis ,  chapter  vrn.  1  Daimon  and 
Hero.* 
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DIONYSOS. 

*&  MAKAp  OCT  1C  €YAAI- 
MCjON  T6A€T<ic  06CON 
eiAooc  Biotan  ApcTeyei/ 

So  far  the  formula  for  Greek  theology  has  been,  ‘Man  makes 
the  gods  in  his  own  image/  Mythological  development  has 
proceeded  on  lines  perfectly  normal,  natural,  intelligible.  In  so 
far  as  we  understand  humanity  we  can  predicate  divinity.  The 
gods  are  found  to  be  merely  magnified  men,  on  the  whole  perhaps 
better  but  with  frequent  lapses  into  worse,  quot  homines  tot  sen - 
tentiae,  quot  sententiae  tot  dei . 

As  man  grew  more  civilized,  his  image,  mirrored  in  the  gods, 
grew  more  beautiful  and  pari  passu  the  worship  he  offered  to 
these  gods  advanced  from  4  aversion  *  (dvroTpoTTri)  to  ‘tendance’ 
(Oeparreia).  But  all  along  we  have  been  conscious  that  some¬ 
thing  was  lacking,  that  even  these  exquisite  presentations  of  the 
Nymphs  and  the  Graces,  the  Mother  and  the  Daughter,  are  really 
rather  human  than  divine,  that  their  ritual,  whether  of  ignorant 
and  cruel  *  aversion  *  or  of  genial  4  tendance/  was  scarcely  in  our 
sense  religious.  These  perfect  Olympians  and  even  these  gracious 
Earth-goddesses  are  not  really  Lords  over  man's  life  who  made 
them,  they  are  not  even  ghosts  to  beckon  and  threaten,  they  are 
lovely  dreams,  they  are  playthings  of  his  happy  childhood,  and 
when  full-grown  he  comes  to  face  realities,  from  kindly  sentiment 
he  lets  them  lie  unburied  in  the  lumber-room  of  his  life. 

Just  when  Apollo,  Artemis,  Athene,  nay  even  Zeus  himself, 
were  losing  touch  with  life  and  reality,  fading  and  dying  of  their 
own  luminous  perfection,  there  came  into  Greece  a  new  religious 
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impulse,  an  impulse  really  religious,  the  mysticism  that  is  em¬ 
bodied  for  us  in  the  two  names  Dionysos  and  Orpheus.  The 
object  of  the  chapters  that  follow  is  to  try  and  seize,  with  as 
much  precision  as  may  be,  the  gist  of  this  mysticism. 

Dionysos  is  a  difficult  god  to  understand.  In  the  end  it  is 
only  the  mystic  who  penetrates  the  secrets  of  mysticism.  It  is 
therefore  to  poets  and  philosophers  that  we  must  finally  look  for 
help,  and  even  with  this  help  each  man  is  in  the  matter  of 
mysticism  peculiarly  the  measure  of  his  own  understanding.  But 
this  ultimate  inevitable  vagueness  makes  it  the  more  imperative 
that  the  few  certain  truths  that  can  be  made  out  about  the 
religion  of  Dionysos  should  be  firmly  established  and  plainly  set 
forth. 


Dionysos  an  immigrant  Thracian. 

First  it  is  certain  beyond  question  that  Dionysos  was  a  late¬ 
comer  into  Greek  religion,  an  immigrant  god,  and  that  he  came 
from  that  home  of  spiritual  impulse,  the  North.  These  three 
propositions  are  so  intimately  connected  that  they  may  con¬ 
veniently  be  dealt  with  together. 

In  the  face  of  a  steady  and  almost  uniform  ancient  tradition 
that  Dionysos  came  from  without,  it  might  scarcely  be  necessary  to 
emphasize  this  point  but  for  a  recent  modem  heresy.  Anthro¬ 
pologists  have  lately  recognized1,  and  rightly,  that  Dionysos  is  in 
one  of  his  aspects  a  nature-god,  a  god  who  comes  and  goes  with 
the  seasons,  who  has  like  Demeter  and  Kore,  like  Adonis  and 
Osiris,  his  Epiphanies  and  his  Eecessions.  They  have  rashly 
concluded  that  these  undoubted  appearances  and  disappearances 
adequately  account  for  the  tradition  of  his  immigration,  that  he 
is  merely  a  new-comer  year  by  year,  not  a  foreigner;  that  he  is 
welcomed  every  spring,  every  harvest,  every  vintage,  exorcised, 
expelled  and  slain  in  the  death  of  each  succeeding  winter.  This 
error  is  beginning  to  filter  into  handbooks. 

A  moment’s  consideration  shows  that  the  actual  legend  points 
to  the  reverse  conclusion.  The  god  is  first  met  with  hostility, 
exorcised  and  expelled,  then  by  the  compulsion  of  his  might  and 

1  Mr  A.  G.  Bather  in  an  interesting  article  on  ‘The  Problem  of  the  Bacchae* 
xiv.  1894,  p.  26S)  concludes  that  the  myths  of  the  introduction  of  Dionysos 
‘do  not  find  their  origin  in  any  introduction  of  the  god  from  without,  but  in  the 
yearly  inbringing  of  the  new  statue.’ 
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magic  at  last  welcomed.  Demeter  and  Kore  are  season -goddesses, 
yet  we  have  no  legend  of  their  forcible  entry.  Comparative  an¬ 
thropology  has  done  much  for  the  understanding  of  Dionysos,  but 
to  tamper  with  the  historical  fact  of  his  immigration  is  to  darken 
counsel. 

Ancient  tradition  must  be  examined,  and  first  as  to  the 
lateness  of  his  coming. 

In  Homer,  Dionysos  is  not  yet  an  Olympian.  On  the 
Parthenon  frieze  he  takes  his  place  among  the  seated  gods. 
Somewhere  between  the  dates  of  Homer  and  Pheidias  his  entry 
was  effected.  The  same  is  true  of  the  indigenous  Demeter,  so  that 
this  argument  alone  is  inadequate,  but  the  fact  must  be  noted. 

The  earliest  monument  of  art  showing  Dionysos  as  an  actual 
denizen  of  Olympus  is  the  curious  design  from  an  amphora1  now 
in  the  Berlin  Museum.  The  scene  depicted  is  the  birth  of  Athene 


Fig.  111. 


and  all  the  divinities  present  are  carefully  and  sometimes  curiously 
inscribed.  Zeus  with  his  thunderbolt  is  seated  on  a  splendid 
throne  in  the  centre.  Athene  springs  from  his  head.  To  the 
right  are  Demeter,  Artemis,  Aphrodite,  and  last  of  all  Apollo. 
To  the  left  Eileithyia,  Hermes,  Hephaestos,  and  last  Dionysos 
holding  his  great  wine  cup. 

From  the  style  of  the  inscriptions  the  design  can  scarcely  date 
later  than  the  early  part  of  the  sixth  century.  The  position  and 
grouping  of  the  different  gods  is  noteworthy.  Of  course  someone 
must  stand  on  the  outside,  but  Dionysos  is  markedly  aloof  from 
the  maiu  action.  Hermes  seems  to  come  as  messenger  to  the 

1  Berlin,  Cat.  1704.  Mon.  d.  Inst.  1873,  vol.  ix.  PI.  lv.  W.  Helbig,  Annali  1873, 
p.  106.  The  curious  inscriptions  do  not  here  concern  us. 
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furthest  verge  of  Olympus  to  tell  him  the  news.  At  the  right, 
the  other  Northerner,  Apollo,  occupies  the  last  place. 

Moreover  on  vase-paintings  substantially  earlier  than  the 
Parthenon  marbles  the  scene  of  his  entry  into  Olympus  is  not 
infrequent.  As  we  have  no  literary  tradition  of  this  entry,  the 
evidence  of  vase-paintings  is  here  of  some  importance.  The 
design  selected  (fig.  112)  is  from  a  cylix  signed  by  the  potter 
Euxitheos1  and  can  be  securely  dated  as  a  work  executed  about 
the  turn  of  the  sixth  and  fifth  centuries  B.C.  On  the  obverse  is  an 


assembly  of  the  Olympians  all  inscribed;  Zeus  himself  with  his 
thunderbolt  and  Ganymede  about  to  fill  his  wine  cup,1  Athene 
holding  helmet  and  lance,  Hermes  with  a  flower,  Hebe,  Hestia  with 
flower  and  a  branch,  Aphrodite  with  dove  and  flower,  Ares 
with  helmet  and  lance.  We  might  not  have  named  them  right 
but  for  their  inscriptions.  Hera  and  Poseidon  are  absent,  Demetcr 

1  Wiener  Vorlegebl&tter ,  Serie  I),  Taf.  1  and  2.  The  vase  is  now  in  the  Municipal 
Museum  at  Cornefco. 
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Dot  yet  come.  At  this  time  the  vase-painter  is  still  free  to  make 
a  certain  choice,  the  twelve  Olympians  are  not  yet  canonical.  On 
the  obverse  the  gods  are  seated  waiting,  and  on  the  reverse  the 
new  god  is  coming  in  all  his  splendour  in  his  chariot  with  vine 
and  wine-cup  in  his  hand.  With  him,  characteristically,  for  he 
is  never  unaccompanied,  come  the  Satyr  Terpes  playing  on  the 
lyre  and  the  Maenad  Thero  with  thyrsos  and  fawn  and  snake,  and 
behind  the  chariot  another  Maenad  Kalis  with  thyrsos  and  lion 
and  a  Satyr  Terpon  playing  on  the  flute.  At  the  close  of  the 
sixth  century  when  Pratinas  and  Choirilos  and  Phrynichus  were 
writing  tragedies  in  his  honour,  the  gates  of  that  exclusive  epic 
Olympus  could  no  longer  be  closed  against  the  people's  god,  and 
the  potter  knew  it.  But  there  had  been  a  time  of  doubt  and 
debate.  We  do  not  have  these  entries  of  Athene  or  Poseidon  or 
even  Hermes. 

Homer  is  of  course  our  first  literary  source  and  his  main  notice 
of  Dionysos  is  so  characteristic  it  must  be  quoted  in  full.  The 
fact  that  the  passage  stands  alone — elsewhere  through  all  Homer 
Dionysos  is  of  no  real  account — has  led  critics  to  suspect  that 
it  is  of  later  and  local  origin1.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  story 
glistens  like  an  alien  jewel  in  a  bedrock  of  monotonous  fighting. 
Diomede  meets  Glaucus  in  battle,  but  so  great  is  the  hardihood 
of  Glaucus  that  Diomede  fears  he  is  one  of  the  immortals  and 
makes  pious,  prudent  pause: 

*1,  Diomedes,  will  not  stand  ’gainst  heavenly  Gods  in  war. 

Not  long  in  life  was  he  of  old  who  raised  ’gainst  gods  his  hand 
Strong  Lycoorgos,  Dry  as*  son.  Through  Nysa’s  goodly  land 
He  Dionysos’  Nursing  Nymphs  did  chase,  till  down  in  fear 
They  cast  their  wands  upon  the  ground,  so  sore  he  smote  them  there, 
That  fell  king  with  the  ox-smitcr.  But  Dionysos  fled, 

And  plunged  him  ’neath  the  salt  sea  wave.  Him  sore  discomfited 
Fair  Thetis  to  her  bosom  took.  Great  fear  the  god  did  seize. 

With  Lycofirgos  they  were  wroth,  those  gods  that  dwell  at  ease, 

And  Kronos’  son  did  make  him  blind,  and  he  was  not  for  long, 

The  immortal  gods  they  hated  him  because  he  did  them  wrong.’ 

Homer  is  somewhat  mysterious  as  to  the  end  of  Lycurgus — 
‘Not  long  in  life  was  he/  Sophocles2  is  more  explicit,  both  as  to  his 

1  II.  vi.  129.  Mr  Gilbert  Murray  kindly  draws  my  attention  to  the  scholiast  who 
states  ad  v.  131  that  the  Lycurgus  story  was  told  by  Eumelos  (of  Corinth)  in  the 
Europia  :  ttjs  Icrroplas  ttoWoI  ifxvfodrjaav  irpor}yov/i4vcjs  8e  8  tt\v  EvpdjTretav  ireiroi i/kw* 
Ed/tqXor. 

3  Soph.  Ant.  955. 
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nationality  and  his  doom.  He  is  a  Thracian  king,  son  of  Dryas, 
and  he  was  4  rock-entombed/  When  Antigone  is  going  to  her 
death  the  chorus  sing  how  in  like  fashion  others  had  been  forced 
to  bend  beneath  the  yoke  of  the  gods,  Danae,  Lycurgus,  the  sons 
of  Phineus,  Oreithyia— three  of  them  Thracians ;  and  of  Lycurgus 
they  tell : 

‘He  was  bound  by  Dionysos,  rock-entombed, 

Dryas’  son,  Edonian  king;  swiftly  bloomed 
His  dire  wrath  and  drooped.  So  was  he  wrought 
To  know  his  blindness  and  what  god  he  sought 
With  gibes  mad-tongued.  Yea  and  he  set  his  hand 
To  stay  the  god-inspired  band, 

To  quell  his  women  and  his  joyous  fire 
And  rouse  the  fluting  Muses  into  ire/ 

The  loss  of  the  Lycurgus  trilogy  of  Aeschylus  is  hard  to  bear. 
One  scene  at  least  must  have  been  something  like  a  forecast  of  the 
Bacchae  of  Euripides.  The  dialogue  between  Lycurgus  and  the 
stranger-god  captured  and  brought  into  his  presence,  is  parodied 
by  Aristophanes  in  the  Thesmophoriazusae  and  the  scholiast* 
tells  us  that  the  words : 

‘Whence  doth  the  womanish  creature  come?' 
occurred  in  the  Edonians. 

Neither  Homer  nor  Sophocles  knew  anything  of  the  murder  of 
the  children.  Who  first  piled  up  this  fresh  horror  we  do  not  know. 
Vase-paintings  of  the  rather  late  red-figured  style  (middle  of  the 
fifth  century  B.C.)  are  our  first  sources.  The  punishment  of  sin 
was  to  the  primitive  mind  always  incomplete  unless  the  offender 
was  cut  off  with  his  whole  family  root  and  branch,  and  the  murder 
of  the  children  may  have  been  an  echo  of  the  story  of  the  mad 
Heracles.  It  is  finery  conceived  on  a  red-figured  krater2.  On 
the  obverse  is  the  mad  Lycurgus  with  his  children  dead  and 
dying.  He  swings  a  double  axe  (/3om\jg).  The  ‘ox-feller’  of 
Homer  is  probably  a  double  axe,  not  a  goad.  It  is  the  typical 
weapon  of  the  Thracian,  and  with  it  the  Thracian  women  regularly 
on  vases  slay  Orpheus  (p.  462).  Through  the  air  down  upon 
Lycurgus  swoops  a  winged  demon  of  madness,  probably  Lyssa 
herself,  and  smites  at  the  king  with  her  pointed  goad.  To  the 
left,  behind  a  hill,  a  Maenad  smites  her  timbrel  in  token  of  the 

1  Ar.  Thesm.  135,  schol.  ad  loo. 

2  Naples.  Heydemann,  Cat .  3237.  Myth,  and  Mon.  Anc.  Athens ,  pp.  260,  261, 
figs.  11  and  12. 
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presence  of  the  god.  On  the  reverse  of  the  vase  we  have  the 
peace  of  Dionysos  who  made  all  this  madness.  The  god  has  sent 
his  angel  against  Lycurgus,  hut  no  turmoil  troubles  him  or  his. 
About  him  his  thiasos  of  Maenads  and  Satyrs  seem  to  watch  the 
scene,  alert  and  interested  but  in  perfect  quiet. 

The  exact  details  of  the  fate  of  Lycurgus,  varying  as  they  do 
from  author  to  author,  are  not  of  real  importance.  The  essential 
thing,  the  factor  which  recurs  in  story  after  story,  is  the  rage 
against  the  dominance  of  a  new  god,  the  blind  mad  fury,  the 
swift  helpless  collapse  at  the  touch  of  a  real  force.  All  this 
is  no  symbol  of  the  coming  of  the  spring  or  the  gathering  of  the 
vintage.  It  is  the  mirrored  image  of  a  human  experience,  of 
the  passionate  vain  beating  of  man  against  what  is  not  man  and 
is  more  and  less  than  man. 

The  nature  and  essence  of  the  new  influence  will  be  in  part 
determined  later.  For  the  present  the  question  that  presses 
for  solution  is  *  whence  did  it  come  ? 1  *  where  was  the  primitive 
seat  of  the  worship  of  Dionysos  ?  ’ 

The  testimony  of  historians,  from  Herodotus  to  Dion  Cassius, 
is  uniform,  and  confirms  the  witness  of  Homer  and  Sophocles. 
Herodotus1  tells  how  Xerxes,  when  he  marched  through  Thrace, 
compelled  the  sea  tribes  to  furnish  him  with  ships  and  those 
that  dwelt  inland  to  follow  by  land.  Only  one  tribe,  the  Satrae, 
would  suffer  no  compulsion,  and  then  come  the  significant  words : 

*  The  Satrae  were  subject  to  no  man  so  far  as  we  know,  but  down 
to  our  own  day  they  alone  of  all  the  Thracians  are  free,  for 
they  dwell  on  high  mountains  covered  with  woods  of  all  kinds 
and  snow-clad,  and  they  are  keenly  warlike.  These  are  the  people 
that  possess  an  oracle  shrine  of  Dionysos  and  this  oracle  is  on  the 
topmost  range  of  their  mountains.  And  those  among  the  Satrae 
who  interpret  the  oracle  are  called  Bessi;  it  is  a  priestess  who 
utters  the  oracles  as  it  is  at  Delphi,  and  the  oracles  are  nothing 
more  extraordinary  than  that/  Herodotus  is  not  concerned  with 
the  religion  of  Dionysos ;  he  does  not  even  say  that  the  religion 
of  Dionysos  spread  southward  into  Greece,  but  he  states  the 
all-important  fact  that  the  Satrae  were  never  conquered.  They* 
received  no  religion  from  without.  Here  among  those  splendid 

1  Herod,  vn.  110. 
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unconquerable  savages  in  their  mountain  fastnesses  was  the  real 
home  of  the  god. 

Herodotus  speaks  of  the  Bessi  as  though  they  were  a  kind  of 
priestly  caste  among  the  Satrae,  but  Strabo1  knows  of  them  as 
the  wildest  and  fiercest  of  the  many  brigand  tribes  that  dwelt  on 
and  around  Mt.  Haemus.  All  the  tribes  about  Mt.  Haemus  were, 
he  says,  ‘much  addicted  to  brigandage,  but  the  Bessi  who  possessed 
the  greater  part  of  Mt.  Haemus  were  called  brigands  by  brigands. 
They  are  the  sort  of  people  who  live  in  huts  in  very  miserable 
fashion,  and  they  extend  as  far  as  Rhodope  and  the  Paeonians.* 
He  mentions  the  Bessi  again3  as  a  tribe  living  high  up  on  the 
Hebrus  at  the  furthest  point  where  the  river  is  navigable,  and 
again  emphasizes  their  tendency  to  brigandage. 

The  evil  reputation  of  the  Bessi  lasted  on  till  Christian  days, 
till  they  bowed  beneath  the  yoke  of  one  gentler  than  Dionysos. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  A.D.  the  good  Bishop  of 
Dacia,  Niketas,  carried  the  gospel  to  these  mountain  wolves  and, 
if  we  may  trust  the  congratulatory  ode  written  to  him  by  his 
friend  Faulinus,  he  carried  it  not  in  vain.  Paulin  us  celebrates 
the  conversion  of  the  Bessi  as  follows : 

‘Hard  were  their  lands  and  hard  those  Bessi  bold, 

Cold  were  their  snows,  their  hearts  than  snow  more  cold, 

Sheep  in  the  fold  from  roaming  now  they  cease, 

Thy  fold  of  peace. 

Untamed  of  war,  ever  did  they  refuse 
To  bow  their  heads  to  servitude’s  hard  use, 

’Neath  the  true  yoke  their  necks  obedient 
Are  gladly  bent. 

They  who  were  wont  with  sweat  and  manual  toil 
To  delve  their  sordid  ore  from  out  the  soil 
Now  for  their  wealth  with  inward  joy  untold 
Garner  heaven’s  gold. 

There  where  of  old  they  prowled  like  savage  beasts, 

Now  is  the  joyous  rite  of  angel  feasts. 

The  brigands’  cave  is  now  a  biding  place 
For  men  of  grace3.’ 

1  Strabo  vn.  §  318.  8  Strabo  frg.  vii. 

8  Paulinus  Nol.  carm.  xxx.  de  reditu  Niket.  Episc .  in  Daciam. 

Nam  simul  terris  animisque  duri 
et  sua  Bessi  nive  duriores 
nuno  oves  fact!  duce  to  gregantur 
pacis  in  aulam. 
quasque  cervices  dare  servituti 
semper  a  bello  indomiti  negarant 
none  iugo  veri  domini  subactas 
sternere  gaudent. 
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Thucydides1  in  his  account  of  Thracian  affairs  is  silent  about 
the  Bessi  and  his  silence  surprises  us.  It  is  probably  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  in  his  days  the  Odrysae  had  complete  supremacy, 
a  supremacy  that  seems  to  have  lasted  down  to  the  days  of  Roman 
domination.  The  autochthonous  tribes  were  necessarily  obscured. 
He  mentions  however  certain  mountain  peoples  who  had  retained 
their  autonomy  against  Sitalkes  king  of  the  Odrysae  and  calls  them 
by  the  collective  name  Dioi.  Among  them  were  probably  the 
Bessi,  for  we  learn  from  Pliny2  that  the  Bessi  were  known  by 
many  names,  among  them  that  of  Dio-Bessi.  It  seems  possible 
that  to  these  Dio-Bessi  the  god  may  have  owed  one  of  his  many 
names. 

In  the  face  of  all  this  historical  evidence,  it  is  at  first  a  little 
surprising  to  find  that,  in  the  Bacchae  of  Euripides,  Dionysos  is 
no  Thracian.  He  is  Theban  born,  and  comes  back  to  Thebes, 
after  long  triumphant  wanderings  not  in  Thrace  but  in  Asia, 
through  Lydia,  Phrygia  to  uttermost  Media  and  Arabia.  On  this 
point  Euripides  is  explicit.  In  the  prologue3  Dionysos  says  : 

‘Far  now  behind  me  lies  the  golden  land 
Of  Lydian  and  of  Phrygian — far  away 
The  wide,  hot  plains  where  Persian  sun-beams  play, 

The  Bactrian  war-holds  and  the  storm-oppressed 
Clime  of  the  Mede  and  Araby  the  blest, 

And  Asia  all,  that  by  the  salt  sea  lies 
In  proud  embattled  cities,  motley-wise 
Of  Hellene  and  Barbarian  interwrought, 

And  now  I  come  to  Hellas,  having  taught 
All  the  world  else  my  dances  and  my  rite 
Of  mysteries,  to  show  me  in  man’s  sight 
Manifest  God.’ 


Dionysos  is  made  to  come  from  without,  not  as  an  immigrant 

nuno  magi 8  dives  pretio  laboris 
Bessus  exultat,  quod  humi  manuque 
ante  quaerebat,  modo  mente  caeli 
colligit  aurum. 

mos  ubi  quondam  fuerat  ferarum, 
nuno  ibi  ritus  viget  angelorum 
et  latet  justus  quibus  ipse  latro 
vixit  in  antris. 

For  this  and  many  other  valuable  references  about  the  Bessi,  I  am  indebted  to 
Dr  Tomaschek’e  article  ‘IJeber  Brumalia  uud  Rosalia,*  Sitzungsber.  d.  K.  Akad.  d. 
Wissenschaften ,  Phil. -Hist.  Kl.,  Wien,  1868,  p.  851. 

1  Thucyd.  n.  96. 

a  Plin.  N.H.  iv.  18. 11.  40.  8  Eur.  Bacch.  13. 
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stranger  but  as  an  exile  returned.  Moreover,  if  historical  tradition 
be  true,  he  is  made  to  come  from  the  wrong  place.  He  comes 
also  attended  by  a  train  of  barbarian  women,  Asiatic  not  Thracian. 
They  chant  their  oriental  origin1 : 

‘From  Asia,  from  the  day-spring  that  uprises. 

From  Tmolus  ever  glorying  we  come/ 


and  again2: 

‘  Hither,  0  fragrant  of  Tmolus  the  golden.* 

Yet  Euripides  wrote  the  play  in  Macedonia  and  must  have 
known  perfectly  well  that  these  Macedonian  rites  that  so  im¬ 
pressed  his  imagination  were  from  Thrace ;  that,  as  Plutarch 
tells  us3,  *  The  women  called  Klodones  and  Mimallones  performed 
rites  which  were  the  same  as  those  done  by  the  Edonian  women 
and  the  Thracian  women  about  the  Haemus/  He  knows  it 
perfectly  well  and  when  he  is  off  his  guard  betrays  his  knowledge. 
In  the  epode  of  the  third  choric  song4  he  makes  Dionysos  come 
to  bless  Pieria  and  in  his  coming  cross  the  two  Macedonian  rivers, 
the  Axios  and  Lydias  : 

‘Blessed  land  of  Pierie, 

Dionysos  loveth  thee, 

He  will  come  to  thee  with  dancing, 

Come  with  joy  and  mystery, 

With  the  Maenads  at  his  host 
Winding,  winding  to  the  west; 

Cross  thfe  flood  of  swiftly  glancing 
Axios  in  majesty, 

Cross  the  Lydias,  the  giver 
Of  good  gifts  and  waving  green, 

Cross  that  Father  Stream  of  story 
Through  a  land  of  steeds  and  glory 
Bolling,  bravest/  fairest  Rivor 
E’er  of  mortals  seen.* 

Euripides  as  poet  can  afford  to  contradict  himself.  He  accepts 
popular  tradition,  too  careless  of  it  to  attempt  an  irrelevant  con¬ 
sistency.  It  matters  nothing  to  him  whence  the  god  came®.  The 
Theban  birth-place,  the  home-coming  were  essential  to  the  human 

1  Eur.  Bacch.  65.  2  lb .  152. 

*3  pint.  Vit.  Alex .  2.  4  Eur.  Bacch.  665. 

*  To  Euripides  in  the  Bacchae  Dionysos  is  the  god  of  the  grape.  The  vine 
probably  came  from  Asia,  though  about  this  experts  do  not  seem  to  be  agieed, 
see  Schrader,  Real-lexicon;  but  Dionysos,  as  will  later  be  shown,  is  earlier  than 
the  coming  of  the  vine. 
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pathos  of  his  story.  But  for  that  we  should  have  missed  the 
appeal  to  Dirce1: 

‘  Achelous5  roaming  daughter, 

Holy  Dirce,  virgin  water, 

Bathed  he  not  of  old  in  thee 
The  Babe  of  God,  the  Mystery  ? * 

and  again2: 

‘Wiry,  0  Blessed  among  Rivers, 

Wilt  thou  fly  me  and  deny  me? 

By  his  own  joy  I  vow, 

By  the  grape  upon  the  bough, 

Thou  shalt  seek  him  in  the  midnight,  thou  shalt  love  him  even  now.* 

He  came  unto  his  own  and  his  own  received  him  not. 

When  we  examine  the  evidence  of  art,  we  find  that  the  simple 
vase-painter  accepts  the  fact  that  Dionysos  has  become  a  Greek, 
and  does  not  raise  the  question  whence  he  came.  In  black  and 
early  red  figured  designs  Dionysos  is  almost  uniformly  dressed  as 
a  Greek  and  attended  by  Greek  Maenads.  Later  the  artist  becomes 
more  learned  and  dresses  Dionysos  as  a  Thracian  or  occasionally 
as  an  Oriental.  The  vase-painting8  in  fig.  113,  from  a  late  aryballos 


Fio.  113. 


in  the  British  Museum,  has  been  usually  interpreted  as  repre¬ 
senting  the  Oriental  triumph  of  Dionysos.  Rightly  so,  I  incline 
to  think,  because  the  figure  on  the  camel  is  attended  not  only 
by  Orientals  but  by  Greek  maidens  playing  on  cymbals.  Their 
free  upward  bearing  contrasts  strongly  with  the  strange  abject 
fantastic  posturings  of  the  Orientals.  It  must  however  be 
distinctly  borne  in  mind  that  the  figure  on  the  camel  carries  no 
Dionysiac  attributes  and  cannot  be  certainly  said  to  be  the  god. 

1  Eur.  Bacch.  519.  2  16.  530. 

•  Brit .  Hus.  Cat .  e  695.  Mon .  d .  Inst.  1833  tav.  l. 
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The  question  remains — why  did  popular  tradition,  accepted  by 
Euripides  and  embodied  occasionally  in  vase-paintings,  point  to 
Asia  rather  than  to  the  real  home,  Thrace  ?  The  answer  in  the 
main  is  given  by  Strabo1 *  in  his  important  account  of  the  pro¬ 
venance  of  the  oigiastic  worships  of  Greece.  Strabo  is  noting 
that  Pindar,  like  Euripides,  regards  the  rites  of  Dionysos  as- 
substantially  the  same  with  those  performed  by  the  Phrygians  in 
honour  of  the  Great  Mother.  ‘Very  similar  to  these  are/  he  adds,. 
*  the  rites  called  Kotytteia  and  Bendideia,  celebrated  among  the 
Thracians.  Nor  is  it  at  all  unlikely  that,  as  the  Phrygians 
themselves  are  colonists  from  the  Thracians,  they  brought  their 
religious  rites  from  thence/  In  a  fragment3  of  the  lost  seventh 
book  he  is  still  more  explicit.  He  is  mentioning  the  mountain 
Bernicos  as  formerly  in  possession  of  the  Briges,  and  the  Briges, 
he  says,  were  ‘  a  Thracian  tribe  of  which  some  portion  went  across 
into  Asia  and  were  called  by  a  modified  name,  Phrygians/ 

The  solution  is  simple  and  is  indeed  almost  a  geographical 
necessity.  If  the  Thracians  dwelling  in  the  ranges  of  Rhodope 
and  Haemus  went  south  at  all,  they  would  inevitably  split  up 
into  two  branches.  The  one  would  move  westward  into  Macedonia, 
across  the  Axios  and  Lydias  into  Thessaly  and  thence  downwards 
to  Phocis,  Boeotia  and  Delphi8;  the  other  eastward  across  the 
Bosporus  or  the  Hellespont  into  Asia  Minor.  Greek  colonists 
in  Asia  Minor  would  recognize  in  the  orgiastic  cults  they  found 
there  elements  akin  to  their  own  worship  of  Dionysos.  Wise 
men  are  not  slow  to  follow  the  star  that  leads  to  the  east,  and  it 
was  pleasanter  to  admit  a  debt  to  Asia  Minor  than  to  own  kinship 
with  the  barbarous  north.  Similarity  of  names,  e.g.  Lydias  and 
Lydia,  may  have  helped  out  the  illusion  and  most  of  all  the 
Theban  legend  of  the  Phoenician  Kadmos4. 

But  mythology  is  too  unconscious  not  to  betray  itself. 
Herodotus5 *  says  that  the  Thracians  worship  three  gods  only: 
Ares,  Dionysos  and  Artemis.  Between  Ares  and  Dionysos  there 

1  Strabo  x.  3  §  470.  a  Strabo  frg.  25. 

8  The  evidence  for  Thracian  settlements  at  Daulis,  Trachis,  Orchomenos, 

Thebes  and  Parnas&os  is  fully  given  by  Dr  Weniger,  ‘Feralis  Exercitus,’  in 
Arckiv  /.  Heligionswi8senschaftt  1907,  p.  76. 

4  For  the  orientalism  of  the  Theban  character  and  legends,  see  Mr  D.  Gv 

Hogarth,  Philip  and  Alexander ,  p.  34. 

*  Herod,  v.  7. 
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would  seem  to  be  but  little  in  common,  but  in  one  current  myth 
their  kinship  comes  out  all  unconsciously.  It  is  just  these  un¬ 
conscious  revelations  that  are  in  mythology  of  cardinal  importance. 
The  story  is  that  known  as  *  the  bonds  of  Hera 9  (*H pa?  Secrfiol). 
Hephaistos,  to  revenge  himself  for  his  downfall  from  heaven,  sent 
to  his  mother  Hera  a  golden  throne  with  invisible  bonds.  The 
Olympians  took  counsel  how  they  might  free  their  queen.  None 
but  Hephaistos  knew  the  secret  of  loosing.  Ares1  vowed  he  would 
bring  Hephaistos  by  force.  Hephaistos  drove  him  off  with  fire¬ 
brands.  Force  failed,  but  Hephaistos  yielded  to  the  seduction  of 
Dionysos  and  was  brought  in  drunken  triumph  back  to  Olympus. 
It  was  a  good  subject  for  broad  comedy,  and  Epicharmus  used  it 
in  his  ‘Revellers  or  Hephaistos/  It  attained  a  rather  singular 
popularity  in  art ;  the  subject  occurs  on  upwards  of  thirty  vase- 
paintings  black  and  red  figured.  Earlier  than  any  literary  source 


Fig.  114. 


for  the  myth  is  unquestionably  the  famous  Francis8  vase  (early 
sixth  century  B.C.)  in  the  Museo  Civico  at  Florence,  where  the 
scene  is  depicted  in  broad  epic  fashion  and  with  some  conscious 

1  Sappho,  frg.  66. 

2  Wiener  Vorlegebllitter,  Sene  n.  Taf.  iii.,  iv.  An  even  earlier  source  is  the 
Corinthian  vase  published  by  Dr  Ldsohke,  A.  Mitt .  1894,  p.  624,  Taf.  viii. 
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humour.  All  the  figures  are  inscribed.  Zeus  is  there  and  Hera, 
seated  on  the  splendid,  fatal  throne.  Dionysos  leads  the  mule  on 
which  sits  the  drunken  Hephaistos.  Up  they  come  into  the  very 
presence  of  Zeus  with  three  attendant  Silenoi  carrying  respec¬ 
tively  a  wine-skin,  a  flute,  a  woman.  It  is  the  regular  revel  rout. 
Behind  the  throne  of  Hera  crouches  Ares  in  deep  dejection,  on 
a  sort  of  low  stool  of  repentance,  while  Athene  looks  back  at  him 
with  scorn.  Why  are  Ares  and  Dionysos  thus  set  in  rivalry? 
Not  merely  because  wine  is  mightier  than  war,  but  because  the 
two,  Ares  and  Dionysos,  are  Thracian  rivals,  with  Hephaistos  of 
Lemnos  for  a  third.  It  is  a  bit  of  local  mythology  transplanted 
later  to  Olympus. 

The  diverse  fates  of  these  two  Thracian  gods  are  instructive. 
Ares  was  realized  as  a  Thracian  to  the  end.  In  Homer  he  is 
only  half  accepted  in  Olympus,  he  is  known  as  a  ruffian  and  a 
swashbuckler  and  like  Aphrodite  escapes1  to  his  home  as  soon  as 
he  is  released : 

‘Straightway  forth  sprang  the  twain: 

To  savage  Thrace  went  Ares,  but  Kypris  with  sweet  smile 
Hied  her  to  her  fair  altar  place,  in  pleasant  Paphos*  isle.* 

The  newly  admitted  gods,  such  as  Ares  and  Aphrodite,  are 
never  really  at  home  in  Olympus.  Dionysos,  as  has  already  been 
seen  (p.  365),  has  no  place  in  the  Homeric  Otympus,  but,  once  he 
does  force  an  entry,  his  seat  is  far  more  stable.  In  the  Oedipus 
Tyrmnos  Sophocles2  realizes  that  Dionysos  and  Ares  are  the 
great  Theban  divinities,  but  Ares  is  of  slaughter  and  death, 
Dionysos  of  gladness  and  life.  He  makes  his  chorus  summon 
Dionysos  to  banish  Ares  his  fellow  divinity: 

‘0  thou  with  golden  mitre  band, 

Named  for  our  land, 

On  thee  in  this  our  woe 
I  call,  thou  ruddy  Bacchus  all  aglow 
With  wine  and  Bacchant  song. 

Draw  nigh,  thou  and  thy  Maenad  throng, 

Drive  from  us  with  bright  torch  of  blazing  pine 
The  god  unhonoured  *mong  the  gods  divine/ 

Sophocles  iust  hits  the  theological  mark,  Ares  is  a  god  but  he 
is  unhonoured  of  the  orthodox  gods,  the  Olympians. 


1  Od.  tui,  2G5. 


2  Soph.  Oed .  Tyr.  209. 
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Euripides1  too  lets  out  the  kinship  with  Ares.  He  knows  of 
‘Harmonia,  daughter  of  the  Lord  of  War,’ 

Harmonia,  bride  of  Kadraos,  mother  of  Semele,  and  though  his 
Dionysos  is  at  the  outset  all  gentleness  and  magic,  his  kingdom 
scarcely  of  this  world,  Teiresias2  knows  that  he  is  not  only  Teacher, 
Healer,  Prophet,  but 

‘of  Ares’  realm  a  part  hath  he. 

When  mortal  armies  mailed  and  arrayed 
Have  in  strange  fear,  or  ever  blade  met  blade, 

Fled,  maddened,  ’tis  this  god  hath  palsied  them/ 

and  though  the  panic  he  sends  is  from  within  not  without,  yet 
the  mention  is  significant.  Dionysos,  for  all  his  sweetness,  is  to 
the  end  militant,  he  came  not  to  bring  peace  upon  the  earth  but 
a  sword,  only  in  late  authors  his  weapons  are  not  those  of  Ares. 
On  vase-paintings  he  is  not  unfrequently  depicted  doing  on  his 
actual  armour,  but  Polyaenus8,  in  ‘the  little  treatise  on  mytho¬ 
logical  warriors  with  which  he  prefaces  his  Strategika ,  notes  the 
secret  armour  of  the  god,  the  lance  hidden  in  ivy,  the  fawn-skin 
and  soft  raiment  for  breastplate,  the  cymbals  and  drum  for 
trumpet.  To  the  end  the  god  of  the  brigand  Bessi  was  Lord 
of  War. 

Art  tells  the  same  tale,  that  the  Thracian  Dionysos  succeeded 
where  the  equally  Thracian  Ares  failed.  Among  the  archaic  seated 
gods  on  the  frieze  of  the  treasury  of  Cnidos  recently  discovered 
at  Delphi4  Ares  has  found  a  place,  but  a  significant  one,  at  the 
very  end,  on  a  seat  by  himself,  as  though  naively  to  mark  the 
difference.  Even  on  the  east  frieze  of  the  Parthenon,  where  all 
is  softened  down  to  a  decent  theological  harmony,  there  is  just 
a  lingering,  semi-conscious  touch  of  the  same  prejudice.  Ares  is 
admitted  indeed,  but  he  is  not  quite  at  home  among  these  easy 
aristocratic  Olympians.  He  is  grouped  with  no  one,  he  leans  his 
arm  on  no  one’s  shoulder ;  even  his  pose  is  a  little  too  consciously 
assured  to  be  quite  confident. 

It  is  abundantly  clear  that  the  remote  Asiatic  origin  of 
Dionysos  is  emphasized  to  hide  a  more  immediate  Thracian 
provenance.  The  Greeks  knew  the  god  was  not  home-grown, 

1  Eur.  Bacch.  1356.  2  lb.  302.  3  Polyaen.  Strat.  1. 1. 

4  This  remarkable  frieze  is  in  the  local  museum  at  Delphi  and  is  now  reproduced 
in  the  official  publication  Fouilles  de  Delphes,  Pis.  vii. — xv. 
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but  he  was  so  great,  so  good,  so  all-conquering,  that  they  were 
forced  to  accept  him.  But  they  could  not  bear  the  truth,  that 
he  came  from  their  rough  north-country  kinsmen  the  Thracians. 
They  need  not  have  been  ashamed  of  these  Northerners,  who  were 
as  well  bom  as  and  more  bravely  bred  than  themselves.  Even 
Herodotus1  owns  that ( the  nation  of  the  Thracians  is  the  greatest 
among  men,  except  at  least  the  Indians/ 

Once  fairly  uprooted  from  his  native  Thracian  soil,  it  was 
easy  to  plant  Dionysos  anywhere  and  everywhere  wherever  went 
his  worshippers.  His  homeless  splendour  grows  and  grows  till  by 
the  time  of  Diodorus  his  birthplace  is  completely  apocryphal.  In 
Homer,  as  has  been  seen  (p.  367),  Nysa  or  as  it  is  called  Nyseion, 
whether  it  be  mountain  or  plain,  is  clearly  in  Thrace,  home  of 
Lycurgus  son  of  Dryas.  But  already  in  Sophocles3,  in  the  beautiful 
fragment  preserved  by  Strabo,  wherever  it  may  be,  it  is  a  place 
touched  by  magic,  a  silent  land  which 

‘The  horned  Iacchus  loves  for  his  dear  nurse, 

Where  no  shrill  voice  doth  sound  of  any  bird.’ 

Euripides3  never  expressly  states  where  he  supposes  Nysa  to 
be,  but  the  name  comes  to  his  lips  coupled  with  the  Korykian 
peaks  on  Parnassos  and  the  leafy  haunts  of  Olympus,  so  we  may 
suppose  he  believed  it  to  be  northwards.  As  the  horizon  of  the 
Qreeks  widened,  Nysa  is  pushed  further  and  further  away  to  an 
ever  more  remote  Nowhere .  Diodorus4  with  much  circumstance 
settles  it  in  Libya  on  an  almost  inaccessible  island  surrounded  by 
the  river  Triton.  It  mattered  little  so  long  as  it  was  a  far-off 
happy  land. 

Convinced  as  he  was  of  this  remote  African  Nysa  and  of  the 
great  Asiatic  campaign  of  Dionysos,  it  is  curious  to  note  that  even 
Diodorus  cannot  rid  his  mind  of  Thrace.  He  knows  of  course  the 
story  of  the  Thracian  Lycurgus  and  mentions  incidentally  that  it 
was  in  a  place  called  Nysion  that  Lycurgus  set  upon  the  Maenads 
and  slew  them,  he  knows  too  of  the  connection  between  Dionysos 
and  Orpheus5  and  never  doubts  but  that  Orpheus  was  a  Thracian, 
a  matter  to  be  discussed  later.  Most  significant  of  all,  when  he 

1  Herod,  v.  3. 

a  Soph.  frg.  782  ap.  Strab.  xv.  687.  8  Eur.  Sacch.  566. 

4  Diod.  in.  4.  5  16.  65. 
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is  speaking1  of  the  trieteric  ceremonies  instituted  in  memory  of 
the  Indian  expedition,  he  automatically  records  that  these  were 
celebrated  not  only  by  Boeotians  and  the  other  Greeks  but  by  the 
Thracians.  Thrace  is  obscured  by  the  glories  of  Phrygia,  Lydia, 
Phoenicia,  Arabia  and  Libya,  but  never  wholly  forgotten. 

The  Satyrs. 

Dionysos  then,  whatever  his  nature,  is  an  immigrant  god,  a 
late  comer,  and  he  enters  Greece  from  the  north,  from  Thrace. 
He  comes  not  unattended.  With  him  are  always  his  revel  rout 
of  Satyrs  and  of  Maenads.  This  again  marks  him  out  from  the 
rest  of  the  Olympians;  Poseidon,  Athene,  Apollo,  Zeus  himself 
has  no  such  accompaniment.  As  man  makes  the  gods  in  his  own 
image,  it  may  be  well  before  we  examine  the  nature  and  functions 
of  Dionysos  to  observe  the  characteristics  of  his  attendant  worship¬ 
pers,  to  determine  who  and  what  they  are  and  whence  they  come. 

The  Satyrs  first — they  are  (what  else  should  they,  could  they 
be?)  the  Satrae 2;  and  these  Satrae-Satyrs  have  many  traits  in 
common  with  the  more  mythological  Centaurs.  The  evidence  of 
the  coins  of  Macedonia  is  instructive.  On  the  coins  of  Orreskii3, 
a  centaur,  a  horse-man,  bears  off  a  woman  in  his  arms.  At  Lete 
close  at  hand,  with  a  coinage  closely  resembling  in  style,  fabric, 
weight  the  money  of  the  Orreskii  and  other  Pangaean  tribes,  the 


type  is  the  same  in  content ,  though  with  an  instructive  difference 
of  form — a  naked  Satyr  or  Seilenos  with  the  hooves,  ears  and  tail 

1  Diocl.  iv.  3. 

2  This  was  first,  I  believe,  observed  by  Dr  Head  (Hist.  Num.  p.  176).  In 
discussing  the  coinage  of  Lete  in  Macedonia  he  says :  ‘  The  coin  types  aLl  refer  to 
the  orgiastic  rites  practised  in  the  worship  of  the  mountain  Bacchus,  which 
originated  in  the  country  of  the  Satrae  or  Satyrs’  (Herod,  vn.  111). 

3  Prof.  Ridgeway  ( Early  Age  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  343)  identifies  the  Orreskii  of 
the  coins  ’ with  the  Orestae  of  Strabo  (§  434).  He  thinks  the  slight  difference  in 
form  is  due  to  a  copyist’s  mistake  of  r  for  tc. 
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of  a  horse  seizes  a  woman  round  the  waist.  These  coins  are  of 
the  sixth  century  B.c.  Passing  to  Thasos,  a  colony  of  the  Thracians 
and  like  it  rich  in  the  coinage  that  came  of  gold  mines,  we  find 
the  same  type.  On  a  series  of  coins  that  range  from  circ.  500 — 
411  B.c.  we  have  again  the  Satyr  or  Seilenos  hearing  off  the  woman. 
An  instance,  for  clearness’  sake  one  of  comparatively  late  date1 *,  is 
given  in  fig.  115. 

This  interchange  of  types,  Satyr  and  Centaur,  is  evidence 
about  which  there  can  be  no  mistake.  Satyr  and  Centaur, 
slightly  diverse  forms  of  the  horse-man,  are  in  essence  one  and 
the  same.  Nonnus3 * *  is  right:  ‘the  Centaurs  are  of  the  blood  of 
the  shaggy  Satyrs.’  It  remains  to  ask — who  are  the  Centaurs  ? 

There  are  few  mythological  figures  about  which  more  pleasant 
baseless  fancies  have  been  woven;  woven  irresponsibly,  because 
mythologists  are  slow  to  face  solid  historical  fact ;  woven  because, 
intoxicated  by  comparative  philology,  they  refuse  to  seek  for  the 
origin  of  a  myth  in  its  historical  birthplace.  The  Centaurs,  it 
used  to-be  said,  are  Vedic  Gandharvas,  cloud-demons.  Mythology 
now-a-days  has  fallen  from  the  clouds,  and  with  it  the  Centaurs. 
They  next  became  mountain  torrents,  the  offspring  of  the  cloud 
that  settles  on  the  mountain  top.  The  Centaurs  have  possession 
of  a  wine-cask,  the  imprisoned  forces  of  the  earth’s  fertility 
are  left  in  charge  of  the  genius  of  the  mountain.  The  cask  is 
opened,  this  is  the  unlocking  of  the  imprisoned  forces  at  the 
approach  of  Herakles,  the  sun  in  spring,  and  this  unlocking  is 
the  signal  for  the  mad  onset  of  the  Centaurs,  the  wild  rush  of 
the  torrents.  Of  the  making  of  such  mythology  truly  there  is 
no  end. 

Homer8  knew  quite  well  who  the  opponents  of  Peirithoos  were, 
not  cloud-demons,  not  mountain  torrents,  but  real  wild  men  (ffipes), 
as  real  as  the  foes  they  fought  with.  He  tells  of  the  heroes  Dry  as, 
father  of  Lycurgus,  and  Peirithoos  and  Kaineus  : 

‘  Mightiest  were  they,  and  with  the  mightiest  fought, 

With  wild  men  mountain-haunting.’ 

1  Head,  Hist.  Num .  p.  176. 

a  Nonnus,  Dionys .  xm.  43 

Kal  Xavluip  'La.Tupk )v  K  evravplSos  atfia  yevtOXys. 

3  II.  i.  262 

tcdprurroi  plv  laav  Kal  Kaprlarots  4pdx0t,T0 

Qqparlp  dpetTKipourt. 
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No  one  has,  so  far  as  we  know,  reduced  the  mighty  Peirithoos, 
Dryas  and  Lycurgus  to  mountain  torrents  or  sun  myths.  Why 
are  their  mighty  foes  to  be  less  human  ? 

Again  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  Ships1  we  are  told  how 
Peirithoos 

‘Took  vengeance  on  the  shaggy  mountain-men, 

Drave  them  from  Pelion  to  the  Aithikes  far.’ 

In  the  name  of  common  sense,  did  Peirithoos  expel  a  storm- 
cloud  or  a  mountain  torrent  and  force  it  to  leave  Pelion  and  settle 
elsewhere  ?  The  vengeance  of  Peirithoos  is  simply  the  expulsion 
of  one  wild  tribe  by  another. 

In  these  passages  from  the  Iliad  the  foes  of  Peirithoos  are 
simply  a  tribe  of  wild  men,  Pheres.  In  the  Odyssey ,  Homer8  calls 
these  same  foes  by  the  name  Kentauri,  and  implies  that  they 
are  non- human.  Speaking  of  the  peril  of  'honey-sweet  wine' 
he  says: 

‘Thence  'gan  the  feud  ’twixt  Centaurs  and  mankind.’ 

For  the  right  understanding  of  this  later  non-humanity  of 
the  Centaurs  the  development  of  their  art  type  is  of  paramount 
importance. 

We  are  apt  to  think  of  the  Centaurs  exclusively  somewhat  as 
they  appear  on  the  metopes  of  the  Parthenon,  i.e.  as  splendid 
horses  with  the  head  and  trunk  of  a  man.  By  the  middle  of  the 
fifth  century  B.C.  in  knightly  horse-loving  Athens  the  horse  form 
had  got  the  upper  hand.  In  archaic  representations  the  reverse 
is  the  case.  The  Centaurs  are  in  art  what  they  are  in  reality, 
men  with  men's  legs  and  feet,  but  they  are  shaggy  mountain  men 
with  some  of  the  qualities  and  habits  of  beasts ;  so  to  indicate  this 
in  a  horse-loving  country  they  have  the  hind-quarters  of  a  horse 
awkwardly  tacked  on  to  their  human  bodies. 

A  good  example  is  the  vase-painting  in  fig.  116  from  an  early 
black-figured  leky  thos  in  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  Vases 
of  this  style  cannot  be  dated  later  than  the  beginning  of  the 
sixth  century  b.c.  and  may  be  somewhat  earlier3.  The  scene 

1  II.  n.  711 

ore  (pi] pas  irlaaro  Xax^epras 
tous  S’  4k  n-nXlov  were  nal  AWlKcaat  TriXacraev. 

8  Od .  xxi.  303  ££  ov  Kepravpoiat  teal  &v8pd<ri  vetKos  in&xOi). 

3  Boston,  Inv.  No.  6508.  American  Journal  of  Archaeology,  1900,  pi.  vi.  p.  441. 
The  vase  belongs  to  the  class  usually  called  *  proto- Corinthian.*  Mr  J.  0.  Hoppin 
prefers  to  call  it  *  Argive.* 
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represented  is  the  fight  of  Herakles  with  the  Centaurs.  To  the 
left  is  a  Centaur  holding  in  his  right  hand  a  branch,  the  primitive 


Fig.  116. 


weapon  of  a  primitive  combatant.  He  is  figured  as  a  complete 
man  with  a  horse-trunk  appended.  In  the  original  drawing  the 
horse-trunk  is  made  more  obviously  an  extra 
appendage  from  the  fact  that  the  human 
body  is  painted  red  and  the  horse-trunk 
black.  Herakles  too  i6  a  fighter  with  rude 
weapons ;  he  carries  his  club,  which  in  this 
case  is  plainly  what  its  Greek  name  indi¬ 
cates,  a  rough  hewn  trunk  or  branch  or 
possibly  root  of  a  tree.  The  remainder  of 
the  design  is  not  so  clear  and  does  not  affect 
the  present  argument.  The  man  with  the 
sword  to  the  right  is  probably  Iolaos.  The 
object  surmounted  by  the  eagles  I  am  quite 
unable  to  explain. 

The  next  stage  in  the  development  of  the  Centaur  is  seen 
in  the  archaic  gem  from  the  British 
Museum1  in  fig.  118.  Here  the  notice¬ 
able  point  is  that  the  Centaur,  though 
he  has  still  the  body  of  a  man,  is 
beginning  to  be  more  of  a  horse.  He 
has  hoofs  for  feet.  He  is  behaving 
just  like  the  Satyr  on  the  coin  in 
fig.  115,  or  the  aggressor  on  the  Francois 
vase  (fig.  114*),  he  is  carrying  off  a 

1  J.H.S.  vol.  i.  p.  130,  fig.  1,  published  and  discussed  with  other  art  representa¬ 
tions  by  Mr  Sidney  Colvin. 
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woman.  It  is  the  last  step  in  the  transition  to  the  Centaur  of 
the  Parthenon,  i.e.  the  horse  with  head  and  trunk  of  a  man. 
Between  Satyr  and  Centaur  the  sole  difference  is  this:  the 
Centaur,  primarily  a  wild  man,  became  more  and  more  of  a  horse, 
the  Satyr  resisted  the  temptation  and  remained  to  the  end  what 
he  was  at  the  beginning,  a  wild  man,  with  horse  adjuncts  of 
ears,  tail  and  occasionally  hoofs.  Greek  art,  as  has  been  already 
seen  in  discussing  the  Gorgon,  was  liberal  in  its  experiments 
with  monster  forms,  the  horse  Medusa  failed  (p.  179),  the  horse 
Centaur  prevailed1. 

The  Parthenon  type  of  the  Centaur,  the  type  in  which  the 
horse-form  is  predominant,  obtains  later  in  red-figured  vase-paint¬ 
ings  for  all  Centaurs  save  one,  the  virtuous  Cheiron.  Cheiron 
always  keeps  his  human  feet  and  legs  and  often  wears  a  decent 
cloak  to  mark  his  gentle  civilized  citizenship.  Pausanias3  when 
examining  the  chest  of  Kypselos  at  Olympia,  a  monument  dedi¬ 
cated  in  the  seventh  century  B.C.,  noted  this  peculiarity:  ‘And  the 
Centaur  has  not  all  his  feet  like  a  horse,  but  the  front  feet  are 
the  feet  of  a  man/  Pindar3  does  definitely  in  the  case  of  Cheiron 
identify  fajp  and  KeWaupo9,  but  art  kept  for  Cheiron  the  more 
primitive  and  human  type  to  emphasize  his  humanity,  for  he  is 
the  trainer  of  heroes,  the  utterer  of  wise  saws,  the  teacher  of  all 
gentle  arts  of  music  and  medicine,  he  has  the  kind  heart  of  a  man. 

The  charming  little  design  in  fig.  119  is  from  an  oinochoe  in 


Fig.  119. 


1  It  is,  it  would  seem,  a  mere  chance  that  we  have  not  what  might  be  oalled 
a  *  fish  Centaur.’  On  an  early  black-figured  vase  ( R .  Mitt.  ii.  1887,  Taf.  viii.)  we 
have  a  series  of  men  represented  as  completely  human,  not  with  the  body  ending 
in  fish  tails,  but  with  an  extra  fish  tail  added  to  the  complete  human  body.  These 
are  the  natural  monster-forms  of  a  people  dwelling  on  the  sea-coast. 

2  P.  v.  19.  9.  8  Pind.  Pijtli .  m.  5. 
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the  British  Museum1.  Though  the  technique  is  black-figured  the 
delicate  soft  style  is  archaistic  rather  than  archaic  and  the  vase  is 
probably  not  older  than  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  B.C.  The 
good  Cheiron  is  a  quaint  blend  of  horse  and  middle-aged  citizen. 
The  tree  branch  he  still  carries  looks  back  to  the  primitive  habits 
he  has  left  far  behind,  and  the  little  tree  in  front  marks  the 
woodland  home.  But  there  is  nothing  shaggy  about  his  neat 
decorous  figure.  Even  the  dog  who  used  to  go  hunting  with  him 
is  now  alert  to  give  a  courteous  welcome  to  the  guest.  A  father 
is  bringing  his  child,  a  little  miniature  copy  of  himself,  to  be 
reared  in  the  school  of  Cheiron.  Father  and  son  are  probably 
Peleus  and  Achilles,  but  the  child  might  be  Jason  or  even 
Asklepios.  It  is  the  good  Centaur  only  who  concerns  us.  How 
has  he  of  the  mountains,  fierce  and  untameable,  come  to  keep  a 
preparatory  school  for  young  heroes  ?  The  answer  to  this  question 
is  interesting  and  instructive. 

Prof.  Ridgeway8  has  shown  that  in  the  mythology  of  the 
Centaurs  we  have  a  reflection  of  the  attitude  of  mind  of  the 
conquerors  to  the  conquered.  This  attitude  is,  all  the  world  over, 
a  double  one.  The  conquerors  are  apt  to  regard  the  conquered 
with  mixed  feelings,  mainly,  it  is  true,  with  hatred  and  aversion, 
but  in  part  with  reluctant  awe.  ‘The  conquerors  respect  the 
conquered  as  wizards,  familiar  with  the  spirits  of  the  land,  and 
employ  them  for  sorcery,  sometimes  even  when  relations  are 
peaceable  employ  them  as  foster-fathers  for  their  sons,  yet  they 
impute  to  them  every  evil  and  bestial  characteristic  and  believe 
them  to  take  the  form  of  wild  beasts.  The  conquered  for  their 
part  take  refuge  in  mountain  fastnesses  and  make  reprisals  in  the 
characteristic  fashion  of  Satyrs  and  Centaurs  by  carrying  off  the 
women  of  their  conquerors.’ 

Nonnus  is  again  right,  it  was  jealousy  that  gave  to  the  Satyrs 
their  horns,  their  manes,  tusks  and  tails,  but  not,  as  Nonnus 
supposed,  the  jealousy  of  Hera,  but  of  primitive  conquering  man 
who  gives  to  whatever  is  hurtful  to  himself  the  ugly  form  that 
utters  and  relieves  his  hate8.  It  should  not  be  hard  for  u's  to 

1  Brit .  Mus .  Cat  b  620.  J.H.S.  vol.  z.  pi.  ii.  p.  132. 

3  Early  Age  oj  Greece ,  vol.  i.  p.  177. 

3  An  analogous  case  to  the  Satyrs  and  Centaurs  has  already  been  noted  (p.  172), 
i.e.  the  Keres,  regarded  as  Telohinea,  and  of  monstrous  forms;  and  still  more  clear 
is  the  case  ol  the  Kyklopes  (p.  190),  barbarous  monsters  yet  builders  and  craftsmen. 
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realize  this  impulse ;  our  own  devil,  with  horns  and  tail  and  hoofs, 
died  hard  and  recently. 

Most  instructive  of  all  as  to  the  real  nature  of  the  Centaurs 
and  their  close  analogy  to  the  Satrai-Satyroi  is  the  story  of  the 
opening  of  the  wine  cask.  Pindar1  tells  how 

‘Then  when  the  wild  men  knew 
The  scent  of  honeyed  wine  that  tames  men’s  souls, 

Straight  from  the  board  they  thrust  the  white  milk-bowls 
With  hurrying  hands,  and  of  their  own  will  flew 
To  the  horns  of  silver  wrought, 

And  drank  and  were  distraught.’ 

Storm-clouds  and  mountain  torrents,  nay  even  four-footed 
beasts  do  not  get  drunk ;  the  perfume  of  wine  is  for  the  subduing 
of  man  alone.  The  wild  things  (<£%>€<?)  are  all  human,  ‘they 
thrust  with  their  hands/ 

The  scene  is  a  favourite  one  on  vases.  One  of  the  earliest 
representations  is  given  in  fig.  120  from  a  skyphos  in  the 
Louvre2.  It  dates  about  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century  B.c. 
The  scene  is  the  cave  of  the  Centaur  Pholos.  The  great  pithos  or 


Fig.  120. 


wine  jar  is  open.  Pholos  himself  has  a  large  wine-cup  in  his  hand. 
Pholos  is  sober  still,  he  is  a  sort  of  Cheiron,  but  not  so  the  rest. 
They  are  mad  with  drink  and  are  hustling  and  fighting  in  wild 
confusion.  Herakles  comes  out  and  tries  to  restore  order.  Wine 
has  come  for  the  first  time  to  a  primitive  population  unused  to  so 
strong  an  intoxicant.  The  result  is  the  same  all  over  the  world. 
A  like  notion  comes  out  in  the  popular  myth  of  the  wedding  feast 
of  Peirithoos ;  the  Centaurs  taste  wine  and  fall  to  fighting  and  in 
Satyr  fashion  seek  to  ravish  the  bride.  These  stories  are  of  para¬ 
mount  importance  because  they  point  the  analogy  between  two 
sets  of  primitive  worshippers  of  Dionysos,  the  Centaurs  and  the 
Satrai-Satyroi 

1  Pind.  frg.  44. 

*  J.H.S.  i.  PI.  ii. 
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To  these  Satrai-Satyroi  we  must  now  return.  It  is  now 
sufficiently  clear  that,  whatever  they  became  to  a  later  imagi¬ 
nation,  to  Homer  aud  Pindar  and  the  vase-painters  these  horse¬ 
men,  these  attendants  of  Dionysos,  were  not  fairies,  not  ‘spirits 
of  vegetation/  though  from  such  they  may  have  borrowed  many 
traits,  but  the  representatives  of  an  actual  primitive  popula¬ 
tion.  They  owe  their  monstrous  form,  their  tails,  their  horses’ 
ears  and  hoofs,  not  to  any  desire  to  express  c  powers  of  fertiliza¬ 
tion’  but  to  the  malign  imagination  of  their  conquerors.  They 
are  not  incarnations  of  a  horse-god  Dionysos1 — such  a  being 
never  existed — they  are  simply  Satrai.  It  is  not  of  course  denied 
that  they  ultimately  became  mythological,  that  is  indeed  indicated 
by  the  gradual  change  of  form.  As  a  rule  the  Greek  imagination 
tends  to  anthropomorphism,  but  here  we  have  a  reverse  case. 
By  lapse  of  time  and  gradual  oblivion  of  the  historical  facts  of 
conquest,  what  was  originally  a  primitive  man  developes  in  the 
case  of  the  Centaurs  into  a  mythological  horse-demon. 

The  Satyrs  undergo  no  such  change,  they  remain  substantially 
human.  The  element  of  horse  varies  but  is  never  predominant. 


Fig.  121. 


The  form  in  which  there  is  most  horse  is  well  shown  in  fig.  121. 
This  picture  is  from  the  reverse  of  the  cylix  in  the  Wurzburg 
Museum2,  on  which  is  depicted  the  feast  of  Phineus  already 

1  The  animal  form  assumed  by  Dionysos  was  (as  will  later  be  shown,  p.  431) 
that  of  a  bull.  Had  his  own  worshippers  invented  the  monstrous  Satyrs,  they 
would  probably  have  chosen  the  bull  shape.  With  the  horse,  Dionysos,  unlike 
his  attendants,  lias  no  affinities. 

9  Wurzburg,  No.  354.  Mon.  d.  Inst.  x.  8  a.  Myth,  and  Mon .  Ancient  Athens , 
p.  lxxix. 
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discussed  (p.  226).  The  fact  is  worth  noting  that  both  repre¬ 
sentations  come  from  a  Thracian  cycle  of  mythology.  Phineus 
is  a  Thracian  hero,  Dionysos  a  Thracian  god.  Dionysos  stands  in 
a  chariot  to  which  are  yoked  a  lion  and  a  stag.  By  his  side  is  a 
woman,  probably  a  goddess,  but  whether  Ariadne  or  Semele  cannot 
certainly  be  determined,  nor  for  the  present  argument  does  it 
matter.  The  god  has  stopped  to  water  his  steeds  at  a  fountain. 
Satyrs  attend  him,  one  is  drawing  water  from  the  well  basin, 
another  clambers  on  the  lion's  back.  Some  maidens  have  bathed 
at  the  fountain,  and  are  resting  under  a  palm  tree,  one  is  just 
struggling  back  into  her  clothes.  Two  prying  Satyrs  look  on 
with  evil  in  their  hearts.  They  are  wild  men  with  shaggy  bodies, 
rough  hair,  horses'  ears  and  tails,  and  they  have  the  somewhat 
exceptional  addition  of  hoofs ;  the  human  part  of  them  is  closely 
analogous  to  the  shaggy  Centaurs  of  fig.  120. 

The  Satyrs  are  not  pleasant  to  contemplate ;  they  are  ugly  in 
form  and  degraded  in  habits,  and  but  for  a  recent  theory1  it  might 
not  be  needful  to  emphasize  so  strongly  their  nature  and  functions. 
This  theory,  which  has  gained  wide  and  speedy  popularity,  main¬ 
tains  that  the  familiar  horse-men  of  black  and  red  figured  vases 
are  not  Satyrs  at  all.  The  Satyrs,  we  are  told,  are  goat-men,  the 
horse-men  of  the  vases  are  Seilenoi.  This  theory,  if  true,  would 
cut  at  the  root  of  our  whole  argument.  To  deny  the  identity  of 
the  horse-men  with  the  Satyrs  is  to  deny  their  identity  with 
the  Satrai,  i.e.  with  the  primitive  population  who  worshipped 
Dionysos. 

Why  then,  with  the  evidence  of  countless  vase-paintings  to 
support  us,  may  we  not  call  the  horse-men  who  accompany 
Dionysos  Satyrs  ?  Because,  we  are  told,  tragedy  is  the  goat-song , 
the  goat-song  gave  rise  to  the  Satyric  drama,  hence  the  Satyrs 
must  be  groat-demons,  hence  they  cannot  be  Aor$e-demons,  hence 
the  Aorse-demons  of  vases  cannot  be  Satyrs,  hence  another 
name  must  be  found  for  them.  On  the  Fran<jois-vase  (fig.  114) 
the  horse-demons  are  inscribed  Seilenoi,  hence  let  the  name 
Seilenoi  be  adopted  for  all  Aorse-demons.  Be  it  observed  that 
the  whole  complex  structure  rests  on  the  philological  assumption 
that  tragedy  means  the  goat-song.  What  tragedy  really  does  or 

1  The  literature  of  this  controversy  is  fuUy  given  and  discussed  by  Dr  K.  Wemioke, 

*  Bockschore  und  Satyrdrama,’  Hermes  xxxix.  1897,  p.  29. 
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at  least  may  mean  will  be  considered  later  (p.  420);  for  the 
present  the  point  is  only  raised  because  I  hold  to  the  view  now 
discredited1  that  the  familiar  throng  of  idle  disreputable  vicious 
horse- men  who  constantly  on  vases  attend  Dionysos,  who  drink 
and  sport  and  play  and  harry  women,  are  none  other  than 
Hesiod’s2 

‘race 

Of  worthless  idle  Satyrs.7 

That  they  are  also  called  Seilenoi  I  do  not  for  a  moment  deny. 
In  different  lands  their  names  were  diverse. 

The  Maenads. 

It  is  refreshing  to  turn  from  the  dissolute  crew  of  Satyrs  to 
the  women-attendants  of  Dionysos,  the  Maenads.  These  Maenads 
are  as  real,  as  actual  as  the  Satyrs ;  in  fact  more  so,  for  no  poet  or 
painter  ever  attempted  to  give  them  horses’  ears  and  tails.  And 
yet,  so  persistent  is  the  dislike  to  commonplace  fact,  that  we 
are  repeatedly  told  that  the  Maenads  are  purely  mythological 
creations  and  that  the  Maenad  orgies  never  appear  historically  in 
Greece. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  regard  the  Maenads  as  the  mere 
female  correlatives  of  the  Satyrs.  The  Satyrs,  it  has  been  seen,  are 
representations  of  a  primitive  subject  people,  but  the  Maenads  do 
not  represent  merely  the  women  of  the  same  race.  Their  name  is 
the  corruption  of  no  tribal,  name,  it  represents  a  state  of  mind  and 
body,  it  is  almost  a  cultus-epithet.  Maenad  means  of  course 
simply 4  mad  woman,’  and  the  Maenads  are  the  wo  men- worshippers 
of  Dionysos  of  whatever  race,  possessed,  maddened  or,  as  the 
ancients  would  say,  inspired  by  his  spirit. 

Maenad  is  only  one,  though  perhaps  the  most  common,  of  the 
many  names  applied  to  these  worshipping  women.  In  Macedonia 
Plutarch8  tells  us  they  were  called  Mimallones  and  Klodones,  in 
Greece,  Bacchae,  Bassarides,  Thyiades,  Potniades  and  the  like. 

1  Since  the  above  was  written  I  see  with  great  pleasure  that  Dr  Emil  Reisch  in 
his  article  *Zur  Vorgeschichte  der  attischen  Tragodie*  (Festschrift  Theodor  Gomperz 
1902,  p.  459)  reasserts  the  old  view  that  the  horse-demons  of  the  vases  are  Satyrs. 

2  Hes.  frg.  cxxix. 

3  Plut.  Vit.  Alex,  2.  For  many  references  as  to  the  Maenads  I  am  indebted  to 
the  articles  by  Dr  A.  Rapp,  ‘Die  Maenade  in  gr.  Cultus  in  der  Kunst  und  Poesie,’ 
Rhein.  Mus .  1872,  pp.  1  and  562,  and  for  references  to  the  Thyiades  to  Dr  Weniger’s 
Das  Collegium  der  Thyiaden, 
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Some  of  the  titles  crystallized  into  something  like  proper  names, 
others  remained  consciously  adjectival.  At  bottom  they  all  ex¬ 
press  the  same  idea,  women  possessed  by  the  spirit  of  Dionysos. 

Plutarch  in  his  charming  discourse  on  Superstition1  tells  how 
when  the  dithyrambic  poet  Timotheos  was  chanting  a  hymn  to 
Artemis  he  addressed  the  daughter  of  Zeus  thus : 

‘Maenad,  Thyiad,  Phoibad,  Lyssad.’ 

The  titles  may  be  Englished  as  Mad  One,  Rushing  One,  In¬ 
spired  One,  Raging  One.  Cinesias  the  lyric  poet,  whose  own  songs 
were  doubtless  couched  in  language  less  orgiastic,  got  up  and  said : 
‘  I  wish  you  may  have  such  a  daughter  of  your  own/  The  story 
is  instructive  on  two  counts.  It  shows  first  that  Maenad  and 
Thyiad  were  at  the  date  of  Timotheos  so  adjectival,  so  little 
crystallized  into  proper  names,  that  they  could  be  applied  not 
merely  to  the  worshippers  of  Dionysos,  but  to  any  orgiastic 
divinity,  and  second  the  passage  is  clear  evidence  that  educated 
people,  towards  the  close  of  the  fifth  century  B.C.,  were  beginning 
to  be  at  issue  with  their  own  theological  conceptions.  Cultus 
practices  however,  and  still  more  cultus  epithets,  lay  far  behind 
educated  opinion.  It  is  fortunately  possible  to  prove  that  the 
epithet  Thyiad  certainly  and  the  epithets  Phoibad  and  Maenad 
probably,  were  applied  to  actually  existing  historical  women. 
The  epithet  Lyssad,  which  means  "raging  mad/  was  not  likely 
to  prevail  out  of  poetry.  The  chorus  in  the  Bacchae 9  call  them¬ 
selves  4  swift  hounds  of  raging  Madness/  but  the  title  was  not 
one  that  would  appeal  to  respectable  matrons. 

We  begin  with  the  Thyiades.  It  is  at  Delphi  that  we  learn 
most  of  their  nature  and  worship,  Delphi  where  high  on  Pamassos 
Dionysos  held  his  orgies.  Thus  much  even  Aeschylus,  though  he 
is  ‘all  for  Apollo/  cannot  deny.  To  this  he  makes  the  priestess3 
in  her  ceremonial  recitation  of  local  powers  bear  almost  reluctant 
witness : 

‘You  too  I  salute, 

Ye  nymphs  about  Kory  Ida’s  cavemed  rock, 

Kindly  to  birds,  haunt  of  divinities. 

And  Bromios,  I  forget  not,  holds  the  place, 

Since  first  to  war  he  led  his  Bacchanals, 

And  scattered  Pentheus,  like  a  riven  hare.’ 

1  Plut.  de  Super st it.  x. 

jVfatt'rfda  OuidSa  <f>oif3d8a  Avacdoa. 

*  Eur.  Bacch.  977.  3  Aesch.  Eum.  22. 
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Aeschylus’,  intent  on  monotheism,  would  fain  know  only  the 
two  divinities  who  were  really  one,  i.e.  Zeus  and 
‘Loxias  utterer  of  his  father’s  will,’ 

the  Father  and  the  Son,  these  and  the  line  of  ancient  Earth- 
divinities  to  whom  they  were  heirs.  But  religious  tradition  knew 
of  another  immigrant,  Dionysos,  and  Aeschylus  cannot  wholly 
ignore  him.  On  the  pediments  of  the  great  temple  were 
sculptured  at  one  end,  Pausanias8  tells  us,  Apollo,  Artemis, 
Leto  and  the  Muses,  and  at  the  other  ‘the  setting  of  the  sun 
and  Dionysos  with  his  Thyiad  women.’  The  ritual  year  at  Delphi 
was  divided,  as  will  later  be  seen,  between  Apollo  and  Dionysos. 

The  vase-painting  in  fig.  122  irom  a  krater  in  the  Hermitage 
Museum  at  St  Petersburg3  is  a  brief  epitome  of  the  religious 


Fio.  122. 


history  of  Delphi,  marking  its  three  strata.  In  the  foreground  is 
the  omphalos  of  Gaia  covered  with  fillets : 

‘First  in  my  prayer  before  all  other  gods 
1  call  on  Earth,  primaeval  prophetess4,’ 

Gaia,  of  whom  her  successors  Themis  and  Phoebe  are  but  by¬ 
forms.  Higher  up  in  the  picture  are  other  divinities  superimposed 
on  this  primitive  Earth-worship.  Apollo  and  Dionysos  clasp  hands 
while  about  them  is  a  company  of  Maenads  and  Satyrs.  It  is 


1  Aesch.  Eum.  19. 

3  Hermitage,  Cat .  1807. 


3  P.  x.  19.  3. 

4  Aesch.  Eum.  1. 
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perhaps  not  quite  certain  which  is  regarded  as  the  first  comer, 
but  the  balance  is  in  favour  of  Dionysos  as  the  sanctuary  is 
already  peopled  with  his  worshippers.  His  dress  has  about  it 
something  of  Oriental  splendour  as  compared  with  the  Hellenic 
simplicity  of  Apollo*  Each  carries  his  characteristic  wand,  Apollo 
a  branch  of  bay,  Dionysos  a  thyrsos. 

In  this  vase-painting,  which  dates  about  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  century  B.a,  all  is  peace  and  harmony  and  clasped  hands. 
The  Delphic  priesthood  were  past  masters  in  the  art  of  glossing 
over  awkward  passages  in  the  history  of  theology.  Apollo  had  to 
fight  with  the  ancient  mantic  serpent  of  Gaia  and  slay  it  before 
he  could  take  possession,  and  we  may  be  very  sure  that  at  one 
time  or  another  there  was  a  struggle  between  the  followers  of 
Apollo  and  the  followers  of  Dionysos.  Over  this  past  which  was 
not  for  edification  a  decent  veil  was  drawn1. 

A  religion  which  conquered  Delphi  practically  conquered  the 
whole  Greek  world.  It  was  probably  at  Delphi,  no  less  than  at 
Athens,  that  the  work  of  reforming,  modifying,  adapting  the  rude 
Thracian  worship  was  effected,  a  process  necessary  to  commend 
the  new  cult  to  the  favour  of  civilized  Greece.  If  then  we  can 
establish  the  historical  actuality  of  the  Thyiads  at  Delphi  we 
need  not  hesitate  to  believe  that  they,  or  their  counterparts, 
existed  in  the  worship  of  Dionysos  elsewhere. 

Pausanias2  when  he  was  at  Panopeus  was  puzzled  to  know 
why  Homer  spoke  of  the  *  fair  dancing  grounds  ’  of  the  place.  The 
reason  he  says  was  explained  to  him  by  the  women  whom  the 
Athenians  call  Thyiades.  He  adds,  that  there  may  be  no  mistake, 
‘these  Thyiads  are  Attic  women  who  go  every  other  year  with 
the  Delphian  women  to  Parnassos  and  there  hold  orgies  in  honour 
of  Dionysos.  On  their  way  they  stopped  to  dance  at  Panopeus, 
hence  Homer's  epithet/  Of  course  this  college  of  sacred  women, 
these  Thyiades,  were  provided  with  an  eponymous  ancestress,  Thyia. 
She  is  mythological.  Pausanias*  says  in  discussing  the  origin  of 
Delphi  that  ‘some  would  have  it  that  there  was  a  man  called 

1  See  Dr  Verrall,  Euripides  the  Rationalist ,  p.  223.  The  same  theological 
euphemism  is  observable  in  the  Hymn  to  Dionysos  recently  discovered  at  Delphi 
and  which  will  be  discussed  later  (p.  416).  Here  there  is  a  manifest  attempt  to 
fuse  the  worship  of  Apollo  and  Dionysos.  Dionysos  even  adopts  the  characteristic 
Apolline  title  of  Paean. 

2  P.  x.  4.  2.  »  P.  x.  6.  2. 
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Castalius,  an  aboriginal,  who  had  a  daughter  Thyia,  and  that  she 
was  the  first  priestess  of  Dionysos  and  held  orgies  in  honour  of 
the  god,  and  they  say  that  afterwards  all  women  who  were  mad 
in  honour  of  Dionysos  have  been  called  Thyiades  after  her’  (< 5<rai 
TfiS  Aiovvap  fialvovrai  ®vid$a$  feakeladai  <f>a<nv  in to  avOpdircov), 
If  ‘those  who  are  mad  in  honour  of  Dionysos’  are  not  substantially 
Maenads,  it  is  hard  to  say  what  they  are.  It  is  fortunate  that 
Pausanias  saw  and  spoke  to  these  women  or  else  his  statement1 
that  they  raved  upon  the  topmost  peaks  of  Parnassos  in  honour  of 
Dionysos  and  Apollo  would  have  been  explained  away  as  mere 
mythology. 

Plutarch  was  a  priest  in  his  own  Chaeronea  and  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  ritual  of  Delphi,  and  a  great  friend  of  his, 
Klea,  was  president  (apxvyos)  of  the  Thyiades  at  Delphi2.  He 
mentions  them  more  than  once.  In  writing  to  Favorinus8  on 
‘the  First  Principle  of  Cold’  he  argues  that  cold  has  its  own 
special  and  proper  qualities,  density,  stability,  rigidity,  and  gives 
as  an  instance  the  cold  of  a  winter’s  night  out  on  Parnassos. 

‘  You  have  heard  yourself  at  Delphi  how  the  people  who  went  up 
Parnassos  to  bring  help  to  the  Thyiades  were  overtaken  by  a 
violent  gale  with  snow,  and  their  coats  were  frozen  as  hard  as 
wood,  so  that  when  they  were  stretched  out  they  crumbled  and 
fell  to  bits/  The  crumbling  coats  sound  apocryphal,  but  the 
Thyiades  out  in  the  cold  are  quite  real.  You  do  not  face  a 
mountain  snow-storm  to  succour  the  mythological  ‘  spirits  of  the 
spring/ 

It  may  have  been  from  his  friend  Klea  that  Plutarch  learnt  the 
pleasant  story  of  the  Thyiades  and  the  women  of  Phocis,  which 
he  records  in  his  treatise  on  the  ‘Virtues  of  Women4/  ‘When  the 
tyrants  of  Phocis  had  taken  Delphi  and  undertook  against  them 
what  was  known  as  the  Sacred  War,  the  women  who  attended 
Dionysos  whom  they  call  Thyiades  being  distraught  wandered  out 

1  P.  x.  S2.  7. 

*  Be  Is.  et  Os.  35.  Herodotus  (vn.  178)  mentions  an  altar  of  the  winds  at  Delphi 
in  a  place  called  Thyia,  the  temenos  of  the  heroine,  who  may  herself  have  been  a 
raging  wind.  The  same  precinct,  we  know  from  an  inscription  found  at  Delphi, 
was  called  Thyiai.  See  E.  Bourguet,  Melanges  Perrot ,  p.  25,  and  for  the  wind  and 
storm  aspect  of  Thyia  see  Dr  Weniger’s  interesting  discussion  in  ‘  F eralis  Exercitus,’ 
Archiv  f.  Religionswusenschaft ,  1907,  pp.  70  and  81.  He  rightly  lays  stress  on 
the  connection  between  Thyia  and  dtteXAa  and  *OpetOvta  mountain-wind,  bride  of 
Boreas  the  tramontana. 

8  Pint,  deprin.frig .  xvm. 


4  Plut.  de  tnul.  virt.  xm. 
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of  their  way  and  came  without  knowing  it  to  Amphissa.  And 
being  very  weary  and  not  yet  having  come  to  their  right  mind 
they  flung  themselves  down  in  the  agora  and  fell  asleep  anyhow 
where  they  lay.  And  the  women  of  Amphissa  were  afraid  lest,  as 
their  city  had  made  an  alliance  with  the  Phocians  and  the  place 
was  full  of  the  soldiery  of  the  tyrants,  the  Thyiades  might  suffer 
some  harm.  And  they  left  their  houses  and  ran  to  the  agora  and 
made  a  ring  in  silence  round  them  and  stood  there  without  dis¬ 
turbing  them  as  they  slept,  and  when  they  woke  up  they  severally 
tended  them  and  brought  them  food  and  finally  got  leave  from 
their  husbands  to  set  them  on  their  way  in  safety  as  far  as  the 
mountains/  These  Thyiades  are  the  historical  counterparts  of  the 
Maenads  of  countless  vases  and  bas-reliefs,  the  same  mad  revelry, 
the  same  utter  exhaustion  and  prostrate  sleep.  They  are  the 
same  too  as  the  Bacchant  Women  of  Euripides1  on  the  slopes  of 
Cithaeron : 

‘There,  beneath  the  trees 
Sleeping  they  lay,  like  wild  things  flung  at  ease 
In  the  forest,  one  half  sinking  on  a  bed 
Of  deep  pine  greenery,  one  with  careless  head 
Amid  the  fallen  oak-leaves.' 

In  the  reverence  shown  by  the  women  of  Amphissa  we  see 
that  though  the  Thyiades  were  real  women  they  were  something 
more  than  real. 

This  brings  us  to  another  of  the  cultus  titles  enumerated 
by  Timotheos,  ‘  Phoibad/  Phoibas  is  the  female  correlative  of 
Phoebus,  a  title  we  are  apt  to  associate  exclusively  with  Apollo. 
Apollo,  Liddell  and  Scott  say,  was  called  Phoebus  because  of  the 
purity  and  radiant  beauty  of  youth.  The  epithet  has  more  to  do 
with  purity  than  with  radiant  beauty ;  if  with  beauty  at  all  it  is 
‘the  beauty  of  holiness/  Plutarch  in  discussing  this  title  of 
Apollo  makes  the  following  interesting  statement2 :  ‘  The  ancients, 
it  seems  to  me,  called  everything  that  was  pure  and  sanctified 
phoebic  as  the  Thessalians  still,  I  believe,  say  of  their  priests  when 
they  are  living  in  seclusion  apart  on  certain  prescribed  days  that 
they  are  living  phoebically/  The  meaning  of  this  passage,  which 
is  practically  untranslateable,  is  clear.  The  root  of  the  word 

1  Eur.  Bacch.  683. 

2  Plut.  de  Ei  apud  Delph  xx.  1  ^otjSou  Si  Sf  ttov  rb  tcadapbv  koX  ayi >bv  0l 

vaXcuol  irav  uvbua{ov  ws  In  QcvaaXol  robs  lepias  iv  rats  &tro<pp6.<ni>  ijfiipcus  airrofc  dd>' 
iavrQv  StaTpl^ovras  olnat  <J>ot&ovotiet<T6att  see  J.H.S.  xix.  p.  241.  ^ 
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Phoebus  meant  ‘in  a  condition  of  ceremonial  purity,  holy  in  a 
ritual  sense,’  and  as  such  specially  inspired  by  and  under  the 
protection  of  the  god,  under  a  taboo.  Apollo  probably  took  over 
his  title  of  Phoebus  from  the  old  order  of  women  divinities  to 
whom  he  succeeded.  Third  in  order  of  succession  after  Gaia  and 
Themis1: 

‘Another  Titaness,  daughter  of  Earth, 

Phoebe,  possessed  it,  and  for  birthday  gift 
To  Phoebus  gave  it,  and  he  took  her  name.* 

Apollo,  we  may  be  sure,  did  not  get  his  birthday  gift  without 
substantial  concessions.  He  took  the  name  of  the  ancient  Phoebe, 
daughter  of  earth,  nay  more  he  was  forced,  woman-hater  as  he 
always  was,  to  utter  his  oracles  through  the  mouth  of  a  raving 
woman-priestess,  a  Phoibas.  Herodotus  in  the  passage  already 
quoted  (p.  389)  justly  observed  that  in  the  remote  land  of  the 
Bessi  as  at  Delphi  oracular  utterance  was  by  the  mouth  of  a 
priestess.  Kassandra  was  another  of  these  women-prophetesses  of 
Gaia.  She  prophesied  at  the  altar-omphalos  of  Thymbrae,  a 
shrine  Apollo  took  over  as  he  took  Delphi2.  Her  frenzy  against 
Apollo  is  more  than  the  bitterness  of  maiden  betrayed ;  it  is  the 
wrath  of  the  prophetess  of  the  old  order  discredited,  despoiled 
by  the  new ;  she  breaks  her  wand  and  rends  her  fillets  and 
cries3 : 

‘Lo  now  the  seer  the  seeress  hath  undone.* 

The  priestess  at  Delphi,  though  in  intent  a  Phoibas,  was 
called  the  Pythia,  but  the  official  name  of  the  priestess  Kassandra 
was,  we  know,  Phoibas4 : 

‘The  Phoibas  whom  the  Phrygians  call  Kassandra/ 

and  the  title,  *  she  who  is  ceremonially  pure/  lends  a  bitter  irony 
to  Hecuba's  words  of  shame. 

The  word  Phoibades  is  never,  so  far  as  I  know,  actually  applied 
to  definite  Bacchantes,  though  I  believe  its  use  at  Delphi  to  be 
due  to  Dionysiac  influence,  but  another  epithet  Potniades  points 

1  Aesch.  JEum.  6. 

2  On  a  curious  *  Tyrrhenian*  amphora  (Gerhard,  Auserlesene  Vaxenbilder  220), 
the  scene  of  the  slaying  of  Troilos  is  represented.  This  took  place  according  io 
tradition  in  the  Thymbraean  sanctuary.  The  sanctuary  is  indicated  by  a  regular 
omphalos  covered  by  a  fillet  and  against  it  is  inscribed 

3  Aesch.  Ag .  1275. 

«  Eur.  Hec.  827 

4j  <£otjQds  7jv  KaXovaL  Kaacrdubpav 
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the  same  way  In  the  Bacchae1,  when  the  messenger  returns 
from  Cithaeron,  he  says  to  Pentheus: 

‘I  have  seen  the  wild  white  women  there,  O  king, 

Whose  fleet  limbs  darted  arrow-like  but  now 
From  Thebes  away,  and  come  to  tell  thee  how 
They  work  strange  deeds.’ 

The  *  wild  white  women  '  axe  in  a  hieratic  state  of  holy  mad¬ 
ness,  hence  their  miraculous  magnetic  powers.  Photius3  has  a 
curious  note  on  the  verb  with  which  *  Potniades  '  is  connected.  He 
says  its  normal  use  was  to  express  a  state  in  which  a  woman 
‘suffered  something  and  entreated  a  goddess'  and  ‘if  any  one 
used  the  word  of  a  man  he  was  inaccurate.*  By  ‘  suffering  some¬ 
thing'  he  can  only  mean  that  she  was  possessed  by  the  goddess 
(ei ;0eo?  or  /eaTo%o<?),  and  he  may  have  the  Maenads  and  kindred 
worshippers  in  his  mind.  Madness  could  be  caused  by  the  Mother 
of  the  gods  or  by  Dionysos,  in  fact  by  any  orgiastic  divinity. 


It  may  possibly  be  objected  that  Maenads  are  not  the  same 
as  either  Thyiades  or  Phoibades.  My  point  is  that  they  are . 
The  substantial  basis  of  the  conception  is  the  actual  women- 
worshippers  of  the  god;  out  of  these  were  later  created  his 
mythical  attendants.  Such  is  the  natural  order  of  mythological 
genesis.  Diodorus3  like  most  modern  mythologists  inverts  this 
natural  sequence,  and  his  inversion  is  instructive.  In  describing 
the  triumphal  return  of  Dionysos  from  India  he  says:  ‘And  the 
Boeotians  and  the  other  Greeks  and  the  Thracians  in  memory  of 
the  Indian  expedition  instituted  the  biennial  sacrifices  to  Dionysos 
and  they  hold  that  at  these  intervals  the  god  makes  his  epiphanies 
to  mortals.  Hence  in  many  towns  of  Greece  every  alternate 
year  Bacchanalian  assemblies  of  women  come  together  and  it  is 
customary  for  maidens  to  carry  the  thyrsos  and  to  revel  together 
to  the  honour  and  glory  of  the  god,  and  the  married  women 
worship  the  god  in  organized  bands  and  they  revel,  and  in  every 
way  celebrate  the  presence  of  Dionysos  in  imitation  of  the 

1  Bur.  Bacch .  664 

j8d/tx<w  iroTvi ddas  el<n$ d»vy  at  rrjaSe  yijs 
olcrrpoHTi  \euKbv  kuj\o v  ifrjKbvTtaav. 

Mr  Murray’s  translation  preserves  the  twofold  connotation  of  the  word,  purity  and 
inspired  madness. 

3  Phot.  Bibl.  v.  533b  on  rb  iroriuaaOai  Kvpuhrepov  ini  yvvcuKas  rdTreral  6rav 

kclk6v  ti  v&axV  Ka^  Qyteiav  kerc 8e6v.  TroTvubfxevou  di  dvdpa  ns  d fuipT&vei. 

s  Diod.  iv.  3. 
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Maenads  who  from  of  old,  it  was  said,  constantly  attended  the 
god/  Diodorus  is  an  excellent  instance  of  mistaken  mytho¬ 
logizing.  Mythology  invents  a  reason  for  a  fact,  does  not  base 
a  fact  on  a  fancy. 

It  is  not  denied  for  a  moment  that  the  Maenads  became 
mythical.  When  Sophocles  sings1: 

‘Footless,  sacred,  shadowy  thicket,  where  a  myriad  berries  grow. 

Where  no  heat  of  the  sun  may  enter,  neither  wind  of  the  winter  blow, 

Where  the  Reveller  Dionysos  with  his  nursing  nymphs  will  go,’ 

we  are  .not  in  this  world,  and  his  nursing  nymphs  are  ‘  goddesses 9 ; 
but  they  are  goddesses  fashioned  here  as  always  in  the  image  of 
man  who  made  them. 

The  difficulty  and  the  discrepancy  of  opinion  as  to  the  reality 
of  the  Maenads  are  due  mainly  to  a  misunderstanding  about  words. 
Maenad  is  to  us  a  proper  name,  a  fixed  and  crystallized  personality; 
so  is  Thyiad,  but  in  the  beginning  it  was  not  so.  Maenad  is  the 
Mad  One,  Thyiad  the  Rushing  Distraught  One  or  something  of 
that  kind,  anyhow  an  adjectival  epithet.  Mad  One,  Distraught 
One,  Pure  One  are  simply  ways  of  describing  a  woman  under  the 
influence  of  a  god,  of  Dionysos.  Thyiad  and  Phoibad  obtained  as 
cultus  names,  Maenad  tended  to  go  over  to  mythology.  Perhaps 
naturally  so ;  when  a  people  becomes  highly  civilized  madness  is 
apt  not  to  seem,  save  to  poets  and  philosophers,  the  divine  thing 
it  really  is,  so  they  tend  to  drop  the  mad  epithet  and  the  colour¬ 
less  Thyiad  becomes  more  and  more  a  proper  name. 

Still  Maenad,  as  a  name  of  actual  priestly  women,  was  not 
wholly  lost.  An  inscription3  of  the  date  of  Hadrian,  found  in 
Magnesia  and  now  in  the  Tschinli  Kiosk  at  Constantinople,  gives 
curious  evidence.  This  inscription  recounts  a  little  miracle-story. 
A  plane  tree  was  shattered  by  a  storm,  inside  it  was  found  an 
image  of  Dionysos3.  Seers  were  promptly  sent  to  Delphi  to  ask 
what  was  to  be  done.  The  answer  was,  as  might  be  expected, 
the  Magnesians  had  neglected  to  build  ‘  fair  wrought  temples '  to 
Dionysos ;  they  must  repair  their  fault.  To  do  this  properly  they 

1  Oed.  Col .  670,  trans.  by  Mr  D.  S.  MacColl. 

2  First  published  by  Kondolleon,  Ath.  Mitt.  xv.  (1890)  p.  330,  discussed  by 
E.  Maass,  Hermes  xxvi.  (1891)  p.  178,  and  S.  Reinach,  Rev.  des  Etudes  grecques 
in.  (1890)  p.  349,  and  O.  Kern,  Beitrage  zur  Geschickte  der  griechischen  Fhilosojphie 
und  Religion,  Berlin  1895. 

3  dtpddpvpa  Aiovvffov. 
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must  send  to  Thebes  and  thence  obtain  three  Maenads  of  the 
family  of  Kadmean  Ino1.  These  would  give  to  the  Magnesians 
orgies  and  right  customs.  They  went  to  Thebes  and  brought 
back  three  *  Maenads  *  whose  names  are  given,  Kosko,  Baubo  and 
Thettale ;  and  they  came  and  founded  three  thiasoi  or  sacred 
guilds  in  three  parts  of  the  city.  The  inscription  is  of  course 
late ;  Baubo2  and  Kosko  are  probably  Orphic,  but  the  main  issue 
is  clear :  in  the  time  of  Hadrian  at  least  three  actual  women  of  a 
particular  family  were  called  ‘Maenads/ 

We  are  so  possessed  by  a  set  of  conceptions  based  on  Periclean 
Athens,  by  ideas  of  law  and  order  and  reason  and  limit,  that  we 
are  apt  to  dismiss  as  ‘  mythological*  whatever  does  not  fit  into  our 
stereotyped  picture.  The  husbands  and  brothers  of  the  women  of 
historical  days  would  not,  we  are  told,  have  allowed  their  women 
to  rave  upon  the  mountains ;  it  is  unthinkable  taken  in  conjunction 
with  the  strict  oriental  seclusion  of  the  Periclean  woman.  That 
any  woman  might  at  any  moment  assume  the  liberty  of  a  Maenad 
is  certainly  unlikely,  but  much  is  borne  even  by  husbands  and 
brothers  when  sanctioned  by  religious  tradition.  The  men  even 
of  Macedonia,  where  manners  were  doubtless  ruder,  did  not  like 
the  practice  of  Bacchic  orgies.  Bacchus  came  emphatically  not  to 
bring  peace.  Plutarch3  conjectures  that  these  Bacchic  orgies  had 
much  to  do  with  the  strained  relations  between  the  father  and 
mother  of  Alexander  the  Great.  A  snake  had  been  seen  lying  by 
the  side  of  Olympias  and  Philip  feared  she  was  practising  en¬ 
chantments,  or  worse,  that  the  snake  was  the  vehicle  of  a  god. 
Another  and  probably  the  right  explanation  of  the  presence  of 
the  snake  was,  as  Plutarch  tells  us,  that  ‘all  the  women  of  that 
country  had  been  from  ancient  days  under  the  dominion  of  Orphic 
rites  and  Dionysiac  orgies,  and  that  they  were  called  Klodones  and 
Mimallones  because  in  many  respects  they  imitated  the  Edonian 
and  Thracian  women  round  about  Haemus,  from  whom  the  Greek 
word  dp7)<rfcev€w  seems  to  come,  a  word  which  is  applied  to 
excessive  and  overdone  ceremonials.  Now  Olympias  was  more 

1  6(ppa  \&p7)Te 

Mcuvddas  al  ycuerji  Ehovi  dvd  Ka dfirjehjs. 

a?  5*  VfJ.iv  8ilxrov<n  teal  opyta  teal  vbfUfi  £<r$\d. 

2  For  the  very  primitive  significance  of  Baubo  see  Diels,  Arcana  Cerealia  in 
Miscellania  di  Archeologia  1907* 

3  Pint.  Vit .  Alex,  2. 
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zealous  than  all  the  rest  and  carried  out  these  rites  of  possession 
and  ecstasy  in  very  barbarous  fashion  and  introduced  huge  tame 
serpents  into  the  Bacchic  assemblies,  and  these  kept  creeping  out 
of  the  ivy  and  the  mystic  likna  and  twining  themselves  round  the 
thyrsoi  of  the  women  and  their  garlands,  and  frightening  the  men 
out  of  their  senses / 

However  much  the  Macedonian  men  disliked  these  orgies,  they 
were  clearly  too  frightened  to  put  a  stop  to  them.  The  women 
were  possessed,  magical,  and  dangerous  to  handle.  Scenes  such 
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at  Munich1  is  a  fine  example.  She  wears  the  typical  Maenad 
garb,  the  fawn-skin  over  her  regular  drapery;  she  carries  the 
thyrsos,  she  carries  in  fact  the  whole  gear  (aicevr))  of  Dionysos. 
When  Pentheus  would  counterfeit  a  Bacchant  he  is  attired  just 
so ;  he  wears  the  long  trailing  chiton  and  over  it  the  dappled  fawn- 
skin,  his  hair  flows  loose,  in  his  hand  is  the  thyrsos.  For  snood 
( fjLLTpa )  in  her  hair  the  Maenad  has  twined  a  great  snake. 
Another  Maenad2  is  shown  in  fig.  124.  She  is  characterized  only 


Fig.  124. 


by  the  two  snakes  she  holds  in  her  hand.  But  for  her  long  full 
drapery  she  might  be  an  Erinys. 

The  snakes  emerging  from  the  sacred  cistae  are  illustrated 
by  the  class  of  coins15  known  as  cistophoroi,  a  specimen  of  which 


Fig.  125. 


is  reproduced  in  fig.  125.  These  coins,  of  which  the  type  is 
uniform,  originated,  according  to  Dr  Imhoof,  in  Ephesus  a  little 

3  Munich.  Jahn,  Cat.  382.  Greek  Vase  Paintings,  J.  E.  Harrison  and  D.  S. 
MacColl,  pi.  xv.  Baumeister,  Ab.  928. 

-  J.H.S.  xix.  p.  220,  fig.  6. 

3  Head,  Hist.  Sum.  p.  461,  fig.  287. 
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before  B.c.  200,  and  spread  through  all  the  dominions  of  Attalos 
the.  First.  They  illustrate  a  phase  of  Dionysos  worship  in  Asia 
Minor  closely  akin  to  that  of  Macedonia. 

Macedonia  is  not  Athens,  but  the  reforms  of  Epimenides  allow 
us  to  divine  that  Athenian  brothers  and  husbands  also  had  their 
difficulties.  Plutarch1  again  is  our  informant.  Athens  was  beset 
by  superstitious  fears  and  strange  appearances.  They  sent  to 
Crete  for  Epimenides,  a  man  beloved  of  the  gods  and  skilled  in 
.the  technicalities  of  religion,  especially  as  regards  enthusiastic  and 
mystic  rites.  He  and  Solon  made  friends  and  the  gist  of  his 
religious  reforms  was  this:  ‘he  simplified  their  religious  rites,  and 
made  the  ceremonies  of  mourning  milder,  introducing  certain  forms 
of  sacrifice  into  their  funeral  solemnities  and  abolishing  the  cruel 
and  barbarous  elements  to  which  the  women  were  addicted  But 
most  important  of  all,  by  lustrations  and  expiations  and  the  found¬ 
ings  of  worships  he  hallowed  and  consecrated  the  city  and  made 
it  subserve  justice  and  be  more  inclined  to  unity. 3  The  passage  is 
certainly  not  as  explicit  as  could  be  wished,  but  the  words  used — 
KaTopyid<ra$  and  Kadoauoaas — and  the  fact  that  Epimenides  was 
an  expert  in  ecstatic  rites,  that  they  gave  him  the  name  of  the 
new  ILoures,  the  special  attention  paid  to  the  rites  of  women, 
though  they  are  mentioned  in  relation  to  funerals,  make  it  fairly 
clear  that  some  of  the  barbarous  excesses  were  connected  with 
Bacchic  orgies.  This  becomes  more  probable  when  we  remember 
that  many  of  Solon’s  own  enactments  were  directed  against  the 
excesses  of  women.  ‘He  regulated/  Plutarch2  tells  us,  ‘the  out¬ 
goings  of  women,  their  funeral  lamentations  and  their  festivals, 
forbidding  by  law  all  disorder  and  excess.3  Among  these  dreary 
regulations  comes  the  characteristically  modem  touch  that  they 
are  not  to  go  out  at  night  ‘  except  in  a  carriage  and  with  a  light 
before  them.3  It  was  the  going  out  at  night  that  Pentheus  could 
not  bear8.  When  he  would  know  what  were  the  rites  of  Dio¬ 
nysos  he  asks  the  god: 

*P.  How  is  this  worship  held,  by  night  or  day? 

D.  Most  oft  by  nighty  Jtis  a  majestic  thing 
The  Darkness. 

P-  ^  Ha,  with  women  worshipping? 

JTifl  craft  and  rottenness/ 

1  Pint.  Vit.  Sol .  xu.  Epimenides  is  as  it  were  a  historical  Orpheus.  Coming 
from  Crete,  he,  like  Orpheus  (p.  459),  modified  Dionysiac  ritual. 

2  Pink  Vit.  Sol .  xxi.  »  Era.  Bacch .  485. 
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Dionysos  Liknites. 

The  Maenads  then  are  the  frenzied  sanctified  women  who  are 
devoted  to  the  worship  of  Dionysos.  But  they  are  something 
more;  they  tend  the  god  as  well  as  suffer  his  inspiration.  When 
first  we  catch  sight  of  them  in  Homer  (p.  367)  they  are  his 

*  nurses *  {riO^vat).  One  of  the  lost  plays  of  Aeschylus  bore  the 
title  ‘Rearer  of  Dionysos/  and  Sophocles1,  here  as  so  ofcen  inspired 
by  Homer,  makes  his  chorus  sing: 

‘There  the  reveller  Dionysos  with  his  nursing  nymphs  doth  go/ 

In  Homer  and  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles,  though  Dionysos  has 
his  goddess  nurses,  he  is  himself  no  nursling.  A  child  no  longer, 
he  revels  with  them  as  coevals.  Mythology  has  half  forgotten  the 
ritual  from  which  it  sprang.  Fortunately  Plutarch2  has  left  us 
an  account,  inadequate  but  still  significant,  of  the  actual  ritual  of 
the  Thyiades3,  and  from  it  we  learn  that  they  worshipped  and 
tended  no  full-grown  god,  but  a  baby  in  his  cradle. 

Plutarch  is  speaking  of  the  identity  of  Osiris  and  Dionysos, 
both  being  embodiments  according  to  him  of  the  ‘  moist  principle/ 

*  You,  Klea/  he  says, 4  if  any  one,  should  know  that  Osiris  is  the 
same  as  Dionysos,  you  who  are  leader  of  the  Thyiades  at  Delphi 
and  were  initiated  by  your  father  and  mother  into  the  rites  of 
Osiris/  After  pointing  out  various  analogies,  he  adds:  'For  the 
Egyptians,  as  has  been  said,  point  out  tombs  of  Osiris  in  many 
places,  and  the  Delphians  hold  that  they  possess  the  relics  of 
Dionysos  buried  by  the  side  of  their  oracular  shrine;  the  Hosioi 
make  a  secret  sacrifice  in  the  sacred  precinct  of  Apollo  when  the 
Thyiades  raise  up  Liknites /  It  will  later  (p.  482)  be  seen  that 
Dionysos  was  represented  in  ritual  as  slain  and  dismembered ; 
from  this  passage  it  is  clear  that  there  was  some  sort  of  resur¬ 
rection  of  the  god,  a  new  birth  as  a  little  child.  Liknites  can  be 
none  other  than  the  babe  in  the  cradla  Hesychius  in  commenting 
on  the  word  Liknites  says:  ‘  a  title  of  Dionysos  from  the  cradle  in 
which  they  put  children  to  sleep/  In  primitive  agricultural  days, 

1  Oed.  Col*  674,  see  p.  368. 

2  De  Isid .  et  Os.  xxxv.  <ra2  Btiovcriv  cl  "Offioi  dvxrlap  dvBpprp-oy  Iv  rtp  Uptp  twj 
AvSKXxopos  Stop  al  0waSes  ^yelpwat  rbr  Atmnp. 

3  The  verb  BvLw  is  used  of  the  excited  beating  of  the  heart  under  strong  emotion, 
e.g.  Ap.  fihod.  in.  754 

TrvKvk  <u  xpaAVij  <m)Qhav  hmxrOtv  Hdutor. 
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the  liknon,  a  shovel-shaped  basket,  served  three  purposes:  it  was  a 
*  fan  ’  with  which  to  winnow  grain,  it  was  a  basket  to  hold  grain 
or  fruit  or  sacred  objects,  it  was  a  cradle  for  a  baby.  The  various 
forms  of  likna  and  the  beautiful  mysticism  that  gathered  round 
the  cradle  and  the  winnowing  fan,  will  be  considered  when  Orphic 
ceremonial  is  discussed  (p.  517).  For  the  present  it  is  enough 
to  note  that  the  ceremony  of  raising  or  waking  Liknites  marks 
clearly  the  worship  of  a  child-god. 

The  worship  by  women  of  Liknites,  of  the  child  in  the  cradle, 
reflects  a  primitive  stage  of  society,  a  time  when  the  main  realized 
function  of  woman  was  motherhood  and  the  more  civilized,  less 
elemental,  function  of  wedded  wife  was  scarcely  adventured.  It  is 
at  once  a  cardinal  point  and  a  primary  note  in  the  mythology  of 
Dionysos  that  he  is  the  son  of  his  mother.  The  religion  of  the 
Mother  and  the  Daughter  is  already  familiar  (p.  271);  it  reflected, 
as  has  been  seen,  primarily  not  so  much  the  relations  of  mother 
and  daughter  as  the  two  stages  of  woman’s  life,  woman  as  maid, 
and  woman  as  mother.  If  we  are  to  have  the  relation  of  parent 
and  child  mirrored  in  mythology,  assuredly  the  closest  relation 
is  not  that  even  of  mother  and  daughter  but  of  mother  and  son. 
Father  and  son,  Zeus  and  Apollo,  reflect  a  still  further  advance 
in  civilization. 

Before  leaving  the  Thyiades,  it  is  important  to  note  that  they 
had  a  cult  not  only  of  Liknites,  the  child  in  the  cradle,  but  of  the 
mother  who  bore  him,  Semele,  and  this  too  at  Delphi.  Plutarch 
is  again  our  authority.  In  his  Greek  Questions \  he  treats  of  the 
three  great  enneateric  festivals  of  Delphi,  the  Stepterion,  Herois 
and  Charila.  Of  the  Herois  he  says:  ‘Its  inner  meaning  is  for 
the  most  part  mystical  as  is  known  to  the  Thyiades,  but  from  the 
rites  that  are  openly  performed  one  may  conjecture  that  it  is  a 
Return  of  Semele.*  Plutarch’s  conjecture  was  undoubtedly  right. 
The  Herois  was  a  resurrection  festival,  with  rites  of  Return  and 
Uprising,  such  as  have  been  already  (p.  277)  fully  discussed  in 
relation  to  Demeter  and  Kore. 

The  relation  of  Dionysos  to  his  father  Zeus  was  slight  and 
artificial.  He  is,  as  aforesaid,  essentially  the  son  of  his  mother, 

1  Plat.  Q.  Qr.  xn.  rijs  $&  'Hpwidos  ra  arXeurra  fivcrTucbu  £xet  X6yov  Sv  Ur aaur  al 
GuidSes,  <?/c  5e  tQsv  Spup.tvwv  Qavcp&s  XcjjUXtjs  &v  ns  c \smyuyi}v  eUdaete. 
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*  child  of  Semele  V  The  meaning  of  the  fatherhood  of  Zeus  and 
the  strange  hieratic  legend  of  the  double  birth  will  be  discussed 
later:  the  question  must  first  be  asked  ‘Who  is  Semele?' 

Dionysos  Son  of  Semele. 

Dionysos,  we  have  seen,  was  a  Thracian;  if  his  mother  can  be 
shown  to  be  Thracian  too,  each  will  confirm  the  other.  The 
certain  remains  of  the  Phiygio-Thracian  tongue  are  but  scanty, 
happily  however  they  suffice  for  the  certain  interpretation  of  the 
name  Semele. 

Prof.  Ramsay  in  his  Phrygian  explorations2  has  brought  to 
light  a  number  of  inscriptions  from  tombs  which  run  after  this 
fashion: 

8rj  dior  fe/ieAo. 
fie  £V/xeAct)  kc  Seas, 
deos  Ke 
fte 

These  various  permutations  and  combinations  are  followed  by 
a  curse  formulary  as  follows:  to?  aefiovv  Kvovfiavei  tcaicovv  aSScucei 
€TiTT€Ti/efievo<$  etrov ,  which  is  Phrygian  for  o?  rour<p  (r<p)  fivrffiari 
tcafcov  eiveOrffce  viroicaT apart)?  ecrro),  *  Cursed  be  he  that  does  any 
damage  to  this  tomb/  The  inscriptions,  which  all  date  after  the 
Christian  era,  belong  to  a  time  when  the  well-to-do  classes  spoke 
and  wrote  Greek,  but,  in  the  case  of  a  curse,  it  was  well  to  couch 
your  inscription  in  a  tongue  understanded  of  the  people,  fie  and 
Sr)  would  appear  to  be  affirmative  curse  particles;  fie  has  for 
cognates  fia,  firjv  and  possibly  fiev,  as  well  as  the  Latin  me  in  me 
Hercle ,  me  Dius  Fidius .  Sr)  is  cognate  not  only  to  the  ordinary 
affirmative  Greek  Si}  but  also  to  the  de  of  the  Latin  oath  e-de-pol. 
The  divinities  sworn  by  remain  to  be  considered.  Stj  Stm  can 
scarcely  be  other  than  vrj  Aia,  ‘  by  Zeus/  £e/teX,a>  at  once  brings 

1  Ear.  JDacch.  375  top  B p6/uov 

rbv  Stju&as. 

v •  580  6  as, 

6  A tbs  vc us. 

v.  278  b  Se/tfoij s  ydvos. 

3  Ramsay,  Journal  of  Asiatic  Soc,  xv.  1883,  pp.  120  if.,  and  Latischew,  Filr 
vergleichende  Sprachforsckung ,  vol.  xxvm.  pp.  381  ff.  The  inscriptions  are  ex¬ 
plained  and  disoassed  in  relation  to  Semele  by  Dr  Paul  Kretschmer,  *  Semele 
and  Dionysos,’  in  Aus  dev  Anomia  (Berlin  1890),  and  to  him  I  owe  entirely  the 
view  adopted  in  the  text. 
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Semele  to  mind.  But  who  and  what  is  Semele  ?  Phrygian  and 
Thracian  are  now  admitted  to  belong  to  the  Indo-European  family 
of  languages,  and  a  conjoint  consonantal  characteristic  of  the  two 
is  that  they  replace  the  palatals  g  and  gh  (Greek  7  and  x)  by  a 
spirant;  this  spirant  the  Greeks  rendered  indifferently  by  their 
nearest  equivalents  f  and  <r.  The  Phrygian  £efie\(o  is  the  Greek 
yrj  (earth)  appearing  in  nasalized  form  as  %a/-uu,  %0a/xa\o9, 
in  Latin  as  humus ,  humilis ,  homo,  in  Sclavonic,  to  quote  only  a 
familiar  and  convincing  instance,  in  Nova  Zembla ,  ‘new  earth/ 
The  Greek  form  yrj  looks  remote  but  we  have  also  its  nasalized 
form  yia/xiivT]  (Lit.  Zemyna).  At  Elis  Pausanias1  saw,  opposite  the 
place  where  the  umpires  stood,  an  altar  of  white  marble.  On 
that  altar  sat  the  priestess  of  Demeter  Chamyne,  to  behold  the 
Olympic  games.  ‘  She  of  the  Ground  ’  was  probably  at  Olympia 
long  before  the  coming  of  Zeus. 

Semele,  mother  of  Dionysos,  is  the  Earth.  This  the  vase- 
painter  knew  well.  In  dealing  with  the  Earth-Mother  (p.  276)  a 
number  of  vase-paintings  have  been  considered,  in  which  Kore,  the 


earth  in  her  young  form  as  maiden,  has  been  seen  represented  as 
rising  out  of  the  actual  earth  she  really  is.  To  these  as  counter¬ 
part  must  now  be  added  the  curious  vase-painting  in  fig.  126,  now 


1  P.  vi.  20.  0. 
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in  the  Hope  collection  at  Deep-dene1.  Out  of  the  earth-mound 
rises  a  youthful  figure,  a  male  Kore;  he  holds  a  sceptre  as  king 
and  is  welcomed,  or  rather  heralded,  by  a  little  winged  Nike. 
His  worshippers  await  him :  a  Maenad  with  thyrsos  and  tray  of 
offerings  to  the  right,  a  Satyr  also  with  thyrsos  to  the  left.  The 
rising  figure  can  be  none  other  than  the  child  of  Semele,  the 
earth-Dionysos  himself.  It  is  rash,  I  think,  to  give  the  rising  god 
any  special  name,  to  call  him  Iacchos  or  Brimos;  all  we  can  be 
sure  that  the  vase-painter  meant  was  that  the  god  is  earth-born. 

The  same  notion  comes  clearly  out  in  the  second  design  in 
fig.  127  from  a  kalpis  in  the  British  Museum2.  Here  the  familiar 
type3  of  the  birth  of  Erichthonios  from  the  earth  is  taken  over 
and  adapted  to  the  birth  of  Dionysos.  The  vase-painter  thus  in 


Fig.  127. 


instructive  fashion  assimilates  the  immigrant  stranger  to  his  own 
heroic  mythology.  Ge  is  rising  from  the  earth;  she  presents,  not 
Erichthonios,  but  another  sacred  child  to  a  foster-mother,  Athene. 
It  is  certainly  probable  that  the  child  is  Dionysos,  not  Erichthonios, 

1  I  regret  to  be  obliged  to  reproduce  the  publication  of  Tischbein  {Greek  Vases 
i.  39).  As  regards  style  it  is  obviously  inadequate.  The  vase  has  been  examined 
by  Mr  Cecil  Smith  (Jahrbuch  d.  List.  1891,  p.  120,  note  17)  and  the  reproduction 
of  Tischbein  is  pronounced  by  him  to  be  as  regards  subject-matter  substantially 
correct. 

2  B.M.  Cat.  vol.  in.  e  182,  cf.  C.  Robert,  Archaologisclic  Mdrchen  161. 
Dr  Robert  explains  the  vase  as  the  birth  of  Dionysos  from  the  well-nymph  Dirce, 
but  vase-paintings  offer  no  analogy  to  the  representation  of  a  well-nymph  as  a 
figure  rising  from  the  ground. 

3  Cf.  Myth,  and  Mon.  Anc.  Athens,  p.  xxxix. 
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for  the  maiden  who  in  such  familiar  fashion  leans  on  the  shoulder 
of  Zeus  is  inscribed  ‘Wine-bloom/  Oinanthe.  Zeus  himself  with  his 
thunderbolt  is  a  reminiscence  of  the  thunder-smitten  birth.  On 
authentic  representations  of  the  birth  of  Erichthonios,  Hephaistos, 
his  putative  father,  is  present,  not  Zeus.  As  in  fig.  126  the  new¬ 
born  hero  is  welcomed  by  a  winged  Victory,  who  brings  a  taenia 
to  crown  him.  It  is  clear  that  the  vase-painter  wants  to  make 
the  new-born  child  as  Athenian  as  possible,  almost  to  substitute 
him  for  the  autochthonous  Erichthonios ;  he  is  welcomed  and 
received  not  by  Satyrs  and  Maenads,  his  own  worshippers  and 
kinsfolk,  but  by  his  new  relations,  Athene  and  Athenian  Victory. 

The  third  vase-painting  in  fig.  128  from  a  cylix  in  the  Museum 
at  Naples1  is  a  much  earlier  piece  of  work.  It  dates  about  the 


Fig.  128. 


middle  of  the  sixth  century,  and  is  free  from  any  specifically 
Athenian  influence.  Out  of  the  ground  rise  two  great  busts 
inscribed  severally  A towcro?  (Dionysos)  and  Seyae\?7  (Semele). 
Even  without  the  inscriptions  there  could  be  no  doubt  as  to 
Dionysos.  The  vase-painter  in  his  primitive  eager  fashion  makes 
assurance  doubly  sure.  The  god  holds  aloft  with  pardonable 
pride  his  characteristic  high-handled  wine-cup,  the  kantharos; 
behind  him  and  Semele  a  great  vine  is  growing,  up  one  side  of 
which  a  Satyr  is  clambering.  Dionysos  is  not  Liknites  here;  he 

1  Heydemann,  Cat .  St  Angelo  Coll .  172.  Gerhard,  Ges.  Abh.  Taf.  lxviii.  The 
authenticity  of  the  inscriptions  has  been  questioned.  I  examined  them  recently 
in  the  Naples  Museum  and  see  no  ground  for  suspicion. 
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is  in  the  full  bloom  of  his  youth,  not  elderly  though  bearded, 
coeval  with  fair  Semele. 


At  Thebes  the  legend  of  the  birth  of  Dionysos  took  on  a 
special  form.  He  is  not  only  son  of  Semele,  of  Earth1,  but  son  of 
Semele  as  Keraunia,  Earth  the  thunder-smitten. 

This  aspect  of  Semele  as  Keraunia  is  familiar  in  classical 
literature.  Sophocles3  has  ‘thou  and  thy  mother,  she  of  the 
thunder/  To  Euripides8  in  the  Hippolytm  Semele  thunder- 
smitten  is  the  stuff  of  which  is  made  perhaps  the  most  splendid 
poetry  he  ever  wrote: 

*  0  mouth  of  Dirce,  O  god-built  wall 
That  Dirce’s  wells  run  under; 

Ye  know  the  Cyprian’s  fleet  foot-fall, 

Ye  saw  the  heavens  round  her  flare 
When  she  lulled  to  her  sleep  that  Mother  fair 
Of  Twy-bom  Bacchus  and  crowned  her  there 
The  Bride  of  the  bladed  thunder: 

For  her  breath  is  on  all  that  hath  life,  and  she  floats  in  the  air 
Bee-like,  death-like,  a  wonder/ 

And  this  splendid  poetry  is  based,  it  seems,  not  merely  on 
mythology  but  on  a  local  cult,  a  cult  of  thunder  and  a  place 
thunder-smitten.  The  prologue4  of  the  Bacchae ,  spoken  by 
Dionysos,  opens  thus,  with  a  description  of  the  sanctuary  of 
Semele: 

« Behold  god’s  son  is  come  unto  this  land 
Of  Thebes,  even  I,  Dionysos,  whom  the  brand 
Of  heaven’s  hot  splendour  lit  to  life,  when  she 
Who  bore  me,  Cadmus’  daughter  Semele, 

Died  here.  So,  changed  in  shape  from  god  to  man, 

I  walk  again  by  Dirce’s  stream,  and  scan 
Ismenus’  shore.  There  by  the  castle  side 
I  see  her  place,  the  Tomb  of  the  Lightning’s  Bride, 

The  wreck  of  smouldering  chambers  and  the  great 
Faint  wreaths  of  fire  undying,  as  the  hate 
Dies  not  that  Hera  held  for  Semele. 

Ay  Cadmus  hath  done  well:  in  purity 
He  keeps  this  place  apart,  inviolate 
His  daughter's  sanctuary,  and  I  have  set 
My  green  and  clustered  vines  to  rob8  it  round/ 

Nor  again  is  this  merely  the  effective  scenic  setting  of  a  play. 


1  An  inscription  of  the  6th  century  b.o.  recently  discovered  shows  that  at 
Thehes  there  was  an  actual  sanctuary  of  Earth.  It  runs  as  follows i :  tapdr  Tat 
Maxalpas  TeX«r o<t>ipo.  The  titles  iuko«po  and  r.Wipos  are  applied  to  Go  in  the 
Orphio  Hymn  (xxvi.  1  and  10).  See  Bull.de  Corr.  BeU.  1901,  P-  868. 

i  Soph.  Ant.  1139.  8  Enr.  Bipp.  555.  4  Eur.  Batch.  1. 
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Any  place  that  was  struck  by  lightning  was  regarded  as  specially 
sacred1 * *.  If  the  place  was  the  tomb  of  a  local  heroine  there  was 
a  double  sanctity.  Such  a  tomb  there  unquestionably  was  at 
Thebes.  Pausanias8  asserts  the  fact  though  he  does  not  state 
that  he  actually  saw  the  tomb:  ‘There  are  also  the  ruins  of  the 
house  of  Lycus  and  Semele’s  monument/  Primarily  of  course 
the  sanctity  of  a  thunder-smitten  place  was  more  of  the  nature  of 
a  taboo  than  of  consecration  in  our  sense  of  the  word.  It  would 
lend  itself  easily  to  a  legend  of  judgment  on  a  heroine  or  of  a 
divine  Epiphany.  The  figure  of  the  great  Earth-goddess  Semele 
faded  before  the  splendour  of  Zeus. 

Possibly  the  cult  of  these  thunder-smitten  places  may  serve  to 
answer  a  question  asked  by  Plutarch8 — ‘‘ Who  among  the  Boeotians 
are  the  Psoloeis  (Smoky  Ones)  and  who  the  Aioleiai  ? ’  Plutarch 
tells  a  confused  story  of  the  daughters  of  Miuyas  who  went  mad 
with  desire  for  human  flesh  and  slew  the  child  of  one  of  them. 
The  dreadful  deed  was  commemorated  by  a  ‘flight  ceremony’  that 
formed  part  of  the  Agrionia,  in  which  the  priest  of  Dionysos 
pursued  with  a  sword  the  women  of  the  clan  in  which  the  men 
were  called  Psoloeis  and  the  women  Aioleiai,  and  if  he  caught 
one,  had  leave  to  slay  her.  Zoilos,  a  priest  in  the  time  of  Plutarch, 
actually  availed  himself  of  the  permission.  Bad  luck  followed. 
Zoilos  sickened  and  died,  and  the  priesthood  ceased  to  be  hereditary 
and  became  elective.  The  story  is  very  obscure,  but  Lydus4  in 
discussing  thunderbolts  says  there  are  two  kinds,  the  one  is  swift 
and  rarefied  ( fiavo <?)  and  fiery  and  is  called  apyjs,  the  other  is 
slow  and  smokjr  and  is  called  ^o\oew.  The  family  of  the  Smoky 
Ones  may  have  been  worshippers  of  the  smoky  kind  of  thunder¬ 
bolt. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  cult  and  mythology  of  Dionysos  are 
haunted  by  reminiscences  of  lightning  and  sudden  fiery  apparitions 
that  are  probably  not  merely  poetical  but  primitive.  In  the 
Bacchae  not  only  is  Dionysos  fire-born  and  attended  by  the  light 
of  torches,  but  his  Epiphany  is  marked  by  a  manifest  thunder- 

1  Sach  places  were,  if  we  may  trust  the  Etymologicon  Magnum ,  called  irqUria, 

which  at  least  in  popular  etymology  was  believed  to  mean  Places  of  Advent.' 
They  are  thus  defined:  &ij\d<rta  X^yerai  e/s  a  Kepavvbs  etcftipTjKcv  d  Kai  dua riderat 
Ait  Karatpdry  koX  \4ytrat  d5ur a  teal  a/Sara. 

8  P.  ix.  16.  7.  *  Flut.  Q.  Or ;  xxxvm. 

4  Lydus,  de  mens .  iv.  96. 
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storm,  a  storm  that  takes  the  shape  of  a  resurgence  of  the  flame 
on  Semeles  tomb.  A  voice  is  heard1: 

♦Unveil  the  Lightning's  Eye,  arouse 
The  fire  that  sleeps,  against  this  house.' 

And  the  chorus  make  answer: 

♦Ah  saw  ye,  marked  ye  there  the  flame 
From  Semele’s  enhallowed  sod 
Awaken’d?  Yea  the  Death  that  came 
Ablaze  from  heaven  of  old — the  same 
Hot  splendour  of  the  shaft  of  God.’ 

And  again  on  Cithaeron3  there  is  not  only  the  mysterious 
voice  and  the  awful  silence,  but  the  manifestation  of  the  pillar 
of  fire: 

♦So  spake  he  and  there  came 
’Twixt  earth  and  sky  a  pillar  of  high  flame : 

And  silence  took  the  air,  and  no  leaf  stirred 
In  all  the  forest  delL  Thou  hadst  not  heard 
In  that  vast  silence  any  wild  thing’s  cry.’ 

The  Epiphany  by  fire  is  of  course  common  to  many  theologies; 
we  have  the  Burning  Bush  and  the  Pentecostal  tongues,  but  it  is 
interesting  to  find  that,  in  far-away  Thrace,  the  favour  of  Dionysos 
was  made  manifest  by  a  great  light.  The  evidence  comes  from 
Aristotle3.  He  says:  ‘There  is  in  the  same  place  (ie.  in  Krastonia 
near  the  district  of  the  Bisaltae)  a  large  and  beautiful  sanctuary 
of  Dionysos,  in  which  it  is  reported  that  at  the  time  of  the  festival 
and  the  sacrifice,  if  the  god  intends  to  send  a  good  season,  a  great 
blaze  of  fire  appears ,  and  this  is  seen  by  all  those  whose  business 
is  in  the  temenos;  but  if  the  god  intends  a  barren  season,  the  light 
does  not  make  its  appearance,  but  there  is  darkness  on  the  place 
as  on  other  nights/  It  would  be  vain  to  ask  what  natural  fact, 
whether  of  summer  lightning  or  burning  bush,  caused  the  belief; 
the  essential  point  is  the  primitive  Epiphany  by  fire,  an  Epiphany 
not  vengeful  but  beneficent. 

Dionysos  is  then  the  son  of  an  ancient  Thracian  Earth-goddess, 
Semele,  and  she  is  Keraunia,  thunder-smitten,  in  some  sense  the 
bride,  it  would  seem,  of  our  old  sky  and  thunder-god4,  a  sort  of 
Ouranos  later  effaced  by  the  splendour  of  the  Hellenic  Zeus.  If 

1  Eur.  Baceh.  594.  2  Eur.  Bacch .  1082. 

3  Aristot.  7 repl  davfi.  122. 

4  See  H.  Usener,  ‘Keraunos,’  Rhein .  Mm.  1905,  p.  1,  and  for  Zeds  fipovrw 
kclI  * AaTp&TTTwv  see  Kretschmer,  Einleitung  in  die  Geseh .  d.  gr.  Spracke ,  p.  241. 
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some  such  old  nature-god  existed  as  is  probable  in  the  far  back¬ 
ground  of  primitive  mythology,  the  affiliation  of  Zeus  and  Dionysos 
would  be  an  easy  matter. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  not  only  Zeus 
himself  was  associated  with  the  thunder  and  the  lightning,  but 
also  the  ancient  ‘Mother  of  the  Gods/  Pindar1,  who  all  through 
the  third  Pythian  has  in  his  mind  the  sore  sickness  of  Hieron, 
not  only  bethinks  him  of  Cheiron  the  primitive  Healer  but  also 
sings: 

‘I  would  pray  to  the  Mother  to  loose  her  ban, 

The  holy  goddess,  to  whom  and  to  Pan 
Before  my  gate,  all  night  long, 

The  maids  do  worship  with  dance  and  song/ 

The  scholiast  tells  us  how  it  came  that  Pindar  prayed  to  the 
Mother  for  healing.  One  day  while  Pindar  was  teaching  a  pupil 
on  a  mountain,  possibly  Cithaeron  itself,  ‘there  was  heard  a  great 
noise,  and  a  flame  of  lightning  was  seen  descending,  and  Pindar 
saw  that  a  stone  image  of  the  Mother  had  come  down  at  their 
feet,  and  the  oracle  ordained  that  he  should  set  up  a  shrine  to 
the  Mother/  The  story  is  transparent — a  thunderstorm,  lightning 
and  a  fallen  aerolite,  the  symbol  of  the  Mother,  surely  of  Keraunia. 
And  the  Mother,  the  scholiast  further  tells  us,  ‘had  power  to 
purify  from  madness/  She  had  power  to  loose  as  well  as  to  bind. 
In  this  she  was  like  her  son  Dionysos.  The  magical  power  for 
purification  of  aerolites  and  indeed  of  almost  any  strange  black 
stone  is  attested  by  many  instances2.  Orestes3  was  purified  at 
Trozen  from  his  madness,  mother-sent,  by  a  sacred  stone.  Miost 
curious  of  all,  Porphyry4  tells  us  that  Pythagoras  when  he  was  in 
Crete  met  one  of  the  Idaean  Dactyls,  worshippers  of  the  Mother, 
and  was  by  him  purified  with  a  thunderbolt. 

With  a  mother  thunder-smitten,  it  was  not  hard  for  Dionysos 
to  become  adopted  child  of  the  Hellenic  Zeus,  God  of  the 
Thunderbolt.  Theologians  were  ready  with  the  myth  of  the 
double  birth.  Semele  fell  into  partial  discredit,  obscured  by 
the  splendour  of  the  Father.  Matriarchy  pales  before  the  new 

1  Find.  Pyth.  m.  77  and  schol.  ad  loc. 

2  1  have  collected  and  discussed  some  instances  of  these  in  my  article 
1  Delphika,’  J.H.S.  xnc.  1899,  p.  238. 

3  P.  vm.  81.  4,  and  at  Gythium,  P.  m.  22.  1. 

4  Porph.  Fit.  Pyth.  xvn. 
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order  of  patriarchy,  and  from  henceforth  the  name  Dionysos1, 
‘son  of  Zeus/  is  supreme. 

Dionysos  Son  of  Zeus. 

The  fatherhood  of  Zeus  is  charmingly  set  forth  by  the  lovely 
little  vase-fragment  in  fig.  129  from 
a  red-figured  cylix3,  found  in  the  ex¬ 
cavations  on  the  Acropolis  and  now 
in  the  National  Museum  at  Athens. 

Zeus  with  his  sceptre  holds  the  infant 
Dithyramb  and  displays  him  proudly 
to  the  other  Olympians.  Semele  is 
ignored,  perhaps  half  forgotten.  Dio¬ 
nysos  in  the  new  order  is  ‘all  for  the 
father/ 

The  all-important  question  is 
forced  upon  us — why  did  Zeus  adopt 
him?  Dionysos  is  the  child  of  the 
Earth-goddess,  but  why  was  this  par¬ 
ticular  earth-child  adopted  ?  Why  did 
his  worship  spread  everywhere  with 
irresistible  might,  overshadowing  at 
the  end  even  the  cult  of  his  adopted  father?  Kore  too  is 
daughter  of  Earth,  she  too  in  awkward  fashion  was  half  affiliated 
to  Zeus,  yet  he  never  takes  her  in  his  arms  and  her  cult  though 
wide-spread  has  no  militant  missionary  aspect. 

Zeus  holds  the  infant  Dionysos  in  his  arms,  and  Dionysos 

1  Dr  Kretschmer,  {Am  der  Anomia,  p.  23)  has  suggested  that  the  second  half  of 
the  name  Dionysos  (-pottos)  means  ‘son*  or  ‘young  man,1  cf.  nitrusj  vif6 s,  Sk.  snushas , 
O.H.G.  schnur .  On  the  fragment  of  an  early  black-figured  vase  signed  by  Sophilos, 
three  nymphs  appear  with  the  inscription  Nwrcu  which  seems  equivalent  to  ic6pai 
or  rffjuf>at  or  Trapd&ot  ( A .  Mitt .  xiv.  Taf.  i.).  Kretschmer’s  derivation  involves  not 
only,  the  difficulty  as  to  quantity  but  also  the  loss  of  initial  8  before  n  in  Thracian. 
Aristophanes  seems  to  have  vaguely  felt  or  imagined  some  connection  between  the 
last  half  of  the  word  and  Nysa,  the  birthplace  of  the  god,  in  his  TSvafyov  Aid s 
AtSuvaou  {Ran.  215)  echoed  by  Apollonius  RhO'diusin  Aids  NottjJiop  via.  (Arg.  i v.  1132). 
Dionysos  then  is  practically  either  AtSaKovpos,  a  term  of  wide  application,  or  possibly 
child  of  the  tribe  of  Dioi  (see  p.  371).  Dr  Kretschmer  further  points  out  that  the 
fluctuation  in  inscriptions  between  c  and  e  (At<W<ro$  and  Aidpwros)  is  best  accounted 
for  by  Thracian  origin,  as  the  Thracians  appear  to  have  had  a  vowel  which  was 
not  exactly  either,  and  was  indifferently  rendered  in  Greek  by  both.  Probably 
then,  though  not  certainly,  Dionysos  brought  his  name  with  him  from  the  North. 
Kretschmer,  Einleitung ,  p.  241. 

3  Jahrbnch  des  Inst.  1891,  Taf.  i.  Sufficient  fragments  of  the  vase  remain  to 
show  that  the  scene  represented  was  the  presentation  of  Dionysos  to  the  Olympians. 
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holds  in  his  the  secret  of  his  strength,  the  vine  with  its  great 
bunch  of  grapes.  But  for  that  bunch  of  grapes  Zeus  would  never 
have  troubled  to  adopt  him.  To  the  popular  mind  Dionysos  was 
always  Lord  of  the  Vine,  as  Athene  was  Lady  of  the  Olive.  It  is 
by  the  guerdon  of  the  grape  that  his  Bacchants  appeal  to  Dirce1: 

‘  By  his  own  joy  I  vow, 

By  the  grape  upon  the  hough.' 

It  is  by  his  great  gift  of  Wine  to  sorrowful  man  that  his  kingdom 
is  established  upon  earth2: 

1  A  god  of  Heaven  is  He, 

And  born  in  majesty, 

Yet  hath  he  mirth  in  the  joy  of  the  Earth 
And  he  loveth  constantly 
Her  who  brings  increase, 

The  Feeder  of  children,  Peace. 

No  grudge  hath  He  of  the  great, 

No  scorn  of  the  mean  estate, 

But  to  all  that  liveth,  his  Wine  he  givefch, 

Griefless,  immaculate. 

Only  on  them  that  spurn 
Joy  may  his  anger  bum.' 

It  is  the  usual  mythological  inversion,  he  of  the  earth  is  trans¬ 
lated  to  heaven  that  thence  he  may  descend 

Dionysos  as  god  of  the  grape  is  so  familiar  that  the  idea  needs 
no  emphasis.  It  is  more  important  to  note  that  the  vine  as  the 
origin  of  his  worship  presents  certain  difficulties. 

It  has  clearly  been  seen  that  Dionysos  was  a  Northerner,  a 
Thracian.  Wine  is  not  the  characteristic  drink  of  the  North.  Is 
it  likely  that  wine,  a  drink  characteristic  to  this  day  of  the  South, 
is  the  primitive  essence  of  the  worship  of  a  god  coming  into 
Greece  from  the  North? 

The  answer  to  this  difficulty  is  an  interesting  one.  The  main 
distinguishing  factor  of  the  religion  of  Dionysos  is  always  the  cult 
of  an  intoxicant,  but  wine  is  not  the  only  intoxicant,  nor  in  the 
North  the  most  primitive.  Evidence  is  not  wanting  that  the 
cult  of  the  vine-god  was  superimposed  on,  affiliated  to,  in  part 
developed  out  of,  a  cult  that  had  for  its  essence  the  worship  of 
an  early  and  northern  intoxicant,  cereal  not  vinous. 

To  this  conclusion  I  have  been  led  by  the  consideration  of  the 
cultus  titles  of  the  god. 


1  Eur.  Bacek .  535. 


3  Eur.  Bacch.  416. 
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Bromios.  Braites.  Sabazios. 

Dionysos  is  a  god  of  many  names ;  he  is  Bacchos,  Baccheus, 
Iacchos,  Bassareus,  Bromios,  Euios,  Sabazios,  Zagreus,  Thyoneus, 
Lenaios,  Eleuthereus,  and  the  list  by  no  means  exhausts  his  titles. 
A  large  number  of  these  names  are  like  Lenaios,  ‘He  of  the  Wine- 
Press/  only  descriptive  titles ;  they  never  crystallize  to  the  dignity 
of  proper  names.  Some,  like  Iacchos  and  probably  Bacchos  itself, 
though  they  ultimately  became  proper  names,  were  originally  only 
cries.  Iacchos  was  a  song  even  down  to  the  time  of  Aristophanes1, 
and  was  probably,  to  begin  with,  a  ritual  shout  or  cry  kept  up  long 
after  its  meaning  was  forgotten.  Such  cries  from  their  vagueness, 
their  aptness  for  repetition,  are  peculiarly  exciting  to  the  religious 
emotions.  How  many  people  attach  any  precise  significance  to 
the  thrice  repeated,  stately  and  moving  words  that  form  the 
procemium  to  our  own  Easter  Hymn? 

‘Alleluia,  Alleluia,  Alleluia.’ 

They  are  a  homage  beyond  articulate  speech.  Then,  as  now, 
these  excited  cries  became  sacred  titles  of  the  worshippers  who 
used  them:  ‘ Evian  women’  {eviot  yt waiter)  were  the  ancient  and 
more  reverent  counterpart  of  our  ‘Hallelujah  lasses.’ 

The  various  titles  of  the  god  are  of  course  of  considerable  use 
in  determining  his  nature,  for  they  all  express  some  phase  of 
emotion  in  the  worshipper,  and  it  is  of  these  phases  that  a  god  is 
compounded.  Certain  names  seem  to  cling  to  certain  places. 
Sabazios  is  Thracian  and  Phrygian,  Zagreus  Cretan,  Bromios 
largely  Theban,  Iacchos  Athenian.  Some  of  the  epithets  have 
unquestionably  shifted  their  meaning  in  the  course  of  time.  The 
Greeks  were  adepts  at  false  etymology,  and  an  excellent  instance 
of  this  is  a  title  of  the  first  importance  for  our  argument, 
Bromios . 

The  title  Bromios  has  to  our  modern  ears  a  poetical,  some¬ 
what  mystical  ring2.  It  never  occurs  in  Homer,  nor  in  Sophocles. 
Pindar  and  Aeschylus  both  use  it,  Euripides  often.  The  poets, 
by  their  usage,  clearly  show  that  they  connect  the  title  with  the 

1  Ar.  JR an.  331. 

2  Preller  (3rd  ed.  p.  665)  goes  so  far  as  to  say  pdfuos  scheint  nor  poetisches 
Beiwort  zu  Bern.*  For  my  present  view  on  Bromios  tragos  and  Braites  see  p.  453. 
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verb  fipefia,  which  means  ‘to  make  a  confused  sound.’  Pindar  in 
a  dithyrambic  fragment1  says : 

‘We  hymn  thee  Bromios  and  Him  of  the  loud  cry/ 

The  address  it  may  be  noted  is  to  the  Cadmean  Dionysos. 

Sometimes  the  association  is  definitely  with  thunder  (fipwrif). 
Thus  in  the  second  Olympian2 * * *  we  have: 

‘High  in  Olympus  lives  for  evermore 
She  of  the  delicate  hair, 

Semele  fair, 

Who  died  by  the  thunder’s  roar/ 

Here  the  title  Bromios  can  scarcely  have  been  remote  from 
Pindar's  mind,  though  he  does  not  care  to  press  the  allusion. 
In  the  Bacchae  there  seems  no  consciousness  of  etymology.  The 
titles  Dionysos  and  Bromios  come  haphazard,  but  throughout  the 
play  Dionysos  is  in  some  degree  a  god  of  thunder  as  well  as 
thunder-bom,  a  god  of  mysterious  voices,  of  strange,  confused, 
orgiastic  music,  music  which  we  know  he  brought  with  him  from 
the  North. 

Strabo8  has  preserved  for  us  two  fragments  from  the  lost 
Edonians  of  Aeschylus  which  deal  with  this  music  of  orgy  and 
madpess.  Aeschylus,  he  says,  speaks  in  the  Edonians  of  the 
goddess  Kotys  and  the  instruments  of  her  worship,  and  imme¬ 
diately  introduces  the  worshippers  of  Dionysos,  thus: 

‘  One  on  the  fair-turned  pipe  fulfils 
His  song,  with  the*  warble  of  fingered  trills 
The  soul  to  frenzy  awakening. 

From  another  the  brazen  cymbals  ring. 

The  shawm  blares  out,  but  beneath  is  the  moan 
Of  the  bull-voiced  mimes,  unseen,  unknown, 

And  in  deep  diapason  the  shuddering  sound 
Of  druriis,  like  thunder,  beneath  the  ground.’ 

Of  the  ‘bull-voiced  mimes’  we  should  have  been  glad  to  know 
more  details,  but  the  fragment,  obscure  as  it  is,  leaves  at  least 
the  impression  of  weird  exciting  ceremonial,  and  most  of  all  of 
mysterious  music. 

All  this  must  have  helped  to  make  of  Bromios  the  god  of 

1  Pind.  frg.  45 

rbp  B pbfuov  rbp  *E ptpbav  re  Ka\iofM€P. 

2  Pind.  01.  n.  27 

fruet  fxkv  ip  ’OXv/wr ton  dirotoowra  ppbfUf 

Kopawov  TOPuidetp* 

■*  Strabo  x.  p.  470. 
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sounds  and  voices;  yet  it  is  probable,  indeed  almost  certain,  that 
the  title  had  another  origin,  simpler,  less  poetical.  We  owe  the 
clue  to  this  primitive  meaning  to  the  Emperor  Julian. 

Julian  in  his  northern  campaign  saw  and  no  doubt  tasted  with 
compunction  a  wine,  made  not  from  the  grape  but  from  barley. 
After  the  fashion  of  his  age  he  wrote  an  epigram1  to  this  new,  or 
rather  very  old,  Dionysos.  From  the  number  of  instructive  puns  it 
contains  this  epigram  is  almost  untranslateable,  but  as  its  evidence 
is  for  our  purpose  of  paramount  importance  it  may  be  roughly 
Englished  as  follows: 

To  wine  made  of  barley \ 

‘Who  and  whence  art  thou,  Dionyse?  Now,  by  the  Bacchus  true 
Whom  well  I  know,  the  son  of  Zeus,  say — “Who  and  what  are  you?” 
He  smells  of  nectar  like  a  god,  you  smack  of  goats  and  spelt, 

For  lack  of  grapes  from  ears  of  grain  your  countryman  the  Celt 
Made  you.  Your  name’s  Demetrios,  but  never  Dionyse, 

Bromos,  Oat-born,  not  Bromios,  Fire-born  from  out  the  skies.* 

The  emperor  makes  three  very  fair  puns,  as  follows:  £ poptos 
oats,  fipopuos  of  the  thunder;  Trvpoyevr)  wheat-born,  TrvpLyevrj  fire- 
bom;  1730709  goat  and  t pay  os  an  inferior  kind  of  wheat,  spelt. 

1  Anthol.  Pal.  xx.  363 

Els  otvov  dirb  KptOrjs. 

Tls  irbdev  els  Aibvvae;  fia  yd p  rou  dXrjdia  B dtcxov 
oi)  <r  iTnyiyvwffKOJ •  rbv  Atos  oUa  pbvov. 

k&vo s  vitcrap  bdwde,  <rb  8b  rpdyov  *  rj  f>&  <re  KeXroi 
rfl  irevly  porpvuv  revl-av  air'  daraxtiw. 

Tip  <re  xpb  Kdkbew  Ai}pr}Tpiot>f  oit  Aibv vcrov, 
irvpoyetn}  paWov  teal  ppbfiov  06  B pbpxov. 

The  epigram  is  discussed  and  the  play  on  irvptyevr},  wpoyevij,  ppbpos  and  Bpbpuos 
rightly  observed  by  Hehn  (Kulturpjlanzen,  6th  ed.  p.  147),  and  to  his  book  and 
Schrader’s  Reallexicon  I  am  indebted  for  many  references.  Hehn  misses  the 
point  of  rpi 70s  but  it  was  noted  long  ago  by  Couring  in  the  Thesaurus  of  Stephanos 
(2342b)  s.v.  rpdyo s.  He  remarks  apropos  of  the  epigram:  ‘non  hircum  sed  ex 
olyra  et  tritico  confectum  panem.*  See  also  Dr  W.  Headlam,  Cl.  Rev.  1901,  p.  23. 

s  Mr  Francis  Darwin  kindly  teUs  me  that  rpdyos  is  said  to  be  a  kind  of  wbeat 
known  now  as  triticum  amylaeum.  It  is  akin  to  spelt,  triticum  spelta ,  the  ancient 
feia.  ppbfjLos  is  some  form  of  oats,  in  modern  Greek  ppdfirj.  It  is  of  interest  to  note 
that  in  the  4th  century  b.o.  pp&ftos  was  an  important  cereal  accounted  as  more 
wholesome  than  barley.  This  is  clear  from  the  words  of  the  physician  Dieuches : 
yivCTcu  8b  &\<f>LTOv  teal  dvb  rod  ppbfAO v.  <f>puyerat  8b  auv  &X&PV  irdjf.  diroiHiaaeTai 
re  icai  rpiperat  teal  iptitcerat  tcaOdirep  teal  rb  Kpldiyov  d\<ptrou.  tqvto  rb  ahtfnrov  Kpelrrov 
Kal  d(pv<nbT€p6v  ban  rod  KpiOlvov  {xxi.  veter.  et  elar.  medic.  Graec.  var .  opusc.  ed. 
F.  de  Matthaei,  Mosquae  1808,  p.  39 ;  Bee  Hehn,  Kulturpjl.  7th  ed.  p.  553).  By 
the  time  of  Galen  it  seems  to  have  fallen  into  comparative  disuse,  displaced  pro¬ 
bably  by  the  richer  cereals.  He  says  {de  aliment .  fa  cult.  1.  14) :  rpo<f>h  b<rrh 
viro^vyltav  oine  dvdptimwv,  el  fi-f)  irore  &pa  XifjuIrrTQVTes  bi rxarws  dvcuytcaadeievy  £k  tovtov 
roD  airbpfMTos.  The  modem  history  of  oats  presents  a  close  analogy.  Displaced 
in  the  south  by  the  richer  wheat  it  remains  the  staple  food  of  the  northern  Scot, 
and  is  the  food  of  cattle  only  in  the  south. 
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The  gist  of  the  third  pun  will  be  considered  more  fully  at  a  later 
stage  of  the  argument.  For  the  present  it  is  sufficient  to  note 
that  all  three  have  the  same  substantial  content,  there  is  a 
Dionysos  who  is  not  of  heaven  but  of  earth.  Julian  propounds 
as  an  elegant  jest  the  simple  but  illuminating  mythological  truth 
that  the  title  Bromios  points  to  a  god  bom  not  of  the  lightning 
and  thunder  but  of  an  intoxicant  made  from  the  cereal  ftpofio 9, 
Bromios  is  Demetrios,  son  of  Demeter  the  Corn-Mother,  before 
he  becomes  god  of  the  grape  and  son  by  adoption  of  Olympian 
Zeus. 

Julian  is  not  precise  in  his  discrimination  between  the  various 
edible  grasses.  His  epigram  is  headed,  *  To  wine  made  of  barley 
(KpiOfjs)  * ;  the  god,  he  says,  smacks  of  spelt  (77x1709),  he  is  wheat- 
born  (irvpoyevrj)  and  he  is  of  oats  (Ppopos).  It  matters  to  Julian 
nothing,  nor  is  it  to  our  argument  of  first  importance,  of  what 
particular  cereal  this  new-old  Dionysos  is  made.  The  point  is 
that  it  is  of  some  cereal,  not  of  the  grape.  The  god  is  thus  seen 
to  be  son  of  Semele,  Earth-goddess  in  her  agricultural  aspect  as 
Demeter,  Corn-Mother.  We  shall  later  (p.  517)  see  that  he  was 
worshipped  with  service  of  the  winnowing-fan,  and  we  shall 
further  see  that,  when  he-of-the-cereal-intoxicant  became  he-of- 
the-wine-of-grapes,  the  instrument  that  had  been  a  winnowing-fan 
became  a  grape-basket. 

The  possibility  of  this  simple  origin  of  Bromios  grows  when 
we  consider  another  epithet  of  the  god.  In  the  Paean  to  Dionysos 
recently  discovered  at  Delphi1  there  occurs  the  title  hitherto 
unexplained — Braites.  The  hymn  opens  thus  with  a  string  of 
cultus  epithets: 

‘Come,  0  Dithyrambos,  Bacchos,  come, 

Euios,  Thyrsos-Lord,  Braites,  come, 

Bromios,  come,  and  coming  with  thee  bring 
Holy  hours  of  thine  own  holy  spring.* 

Nowhere  else  does  the  title  Braites  occur;  but  the  hymn,  as 

1  H.  Weil,  1 Bull,  de  Corr .  Hell .  xix.  p.  401 

[AeDp’  dva  A]tdupajj.pe,  B &kx*9 
6vpai}]pest  Bpai- 
t&,  B/j6jiu(e),  7ipiva[t$  Ikou 
Ta«rS(€)]  Upats  iv  (Spats, 

Dr  Weil  suggests  ‘  faut-il  le  rattacher  a  ppalw=palu>  et  Pexpliquer  “celui  qui  frappe 
et  qui  brise”?* 
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an  actual  ritual  composition,  inscribed  and  set  up  at  Delphi,  is  an 
important  source.  Braites  has  been  explained  as  the  Breaker  or 
Striker,  but  this  is  scarcely  a  happy  epithet  for  the  Spring-god. 
In  the  light  of  Bromios  it  may  be  suggested  that  the  epithet  is 
connected  with  the  late  Latin  word  hraisum,  which  means  ‘  grain 
prepared  for  the  making  of  the  beer  hraisum V  Braites  would  then 
like  Bromios  be  an  epithet  derived  from  a  cereal  intoxicant. 

An  examination  of  the  title  Sabazios  leads  to  results  more 
certain  and  satisfactory.  The  name  Sabazios  has  a  more  foreign 
sound  than  Dionysos,  even  than  Bromios.  Sabazios  was  never 
admitted  even  to  the  outskirts  of  Olympus.  In  the  time  of 
Demosthenes1 2  his  rites  were  regarded  by  the  orthodox  as  foreign, 
outrageous,  disreputable.  One  of  the  counts  in  the  unmannerly 
attack  of  Demosthenes  on  Aeschines  is  that  Aeschines  had  been 
instructed  by  his  mother  in  mysteries  and  rites  that  were  certainly 
those  of  Sabazios,  that  having  performed  various  degrading  cere¬ 
monials  he  ‘led  those  admirable  thiasoi  about  the  streets,  they 
being  crowned  with  fennel  and  poplar,  and  gesticulated  with  great 
red  snakes,  waving  them  over  his  head  and  shouting  Euoi  Saboi/ 
The  Saboi  were  the  worshippers  of  Sabazios  as  the  Bacchae  of 
Bacchos.  Of  course  Demosthenes  is  grossly  unjust.  The  cere¬ 
monies  of  Sabazios  could  be  closely  paralleled  by  the  perfectly 
orthodox  ritual  of  Dionysos,  but  they  passed  under*  another  name, 
were  not  completely  canonical,  and  above  all  things  were  still 
realized  as  foreign.  That  pious  men  of  good  repute  might  quietly 
worship  Sabazios  is  clear  from  the  account  of  the  ‘  Superstitious 
Man  *  in  Theophrastos3 4.  Against  his  moral  character  nothing  can 
be  urged,  but  that  he  was  a  little  over-zealous,  and  ‘  whenever  he 
chanced  to  see  a  red  snake  he  would  invoke  Sabazios.’ 

Down  to  Christian  days  the  snake  was  an  important  feature  in 
the  cult  of  Sabazios.  Clement  and  Arnobius*  both  state  that 
one  of  the  ‘tokens*  of  the  mysteries  of  Sabazios  was  ‘the  god 
(gliding)  through  the  bosom/  The  snake  was  of  course  associated 

1  Ducange  s.v.  braisum :  grana  ad  conficiendam  braieum  cerevisiam  praeparata. 

2  Dem.  de  Cor.  313. 

8  Theophr.  Char .  Lxxvn. 

4  Clem.  Al.  Protr.  n.  Amob.  c.  gent.  v.  p.  170.  For  the  curious  votive  hands 
twined  round  by  snakes  see  Blinkenberg,  ‘Daratellungen  d.  Sabazios  und  Denknialer 
seines  Kultes’  in  bis  Archdologische  Studien,  pp.  66 — 12S,  Taf.  u.  and  m. 
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also  with  Dionysos — he  may  have  inherited  it  from  the  earlier 
god — but  his  more  characteristic  vehicle  was  the  bull.  Sabazios 
seems  always  to  have  been  regarded  as  more  primitive  and  savage 
than  Dionysos.  Diodorus1,  puzzled  by  the  many  forms  of  Dionysos, 
says :  ‘  Some  people  fable  that  there  was  another  Dionysos  very 
much  earlier  in  date  than  this  one,  for  they  allege  that  there  was 
a  Dionysos  bom  of  Zeus  and  Persephone,  the  one  called  by  some 
Sabazios,  whose  birth  and  sacrifices  and  rites  they  instance  as 
celebrated  by  night  and  in  secret  on  account  of  shameless  cere¬ 
monies  attending  them/  These  last  words  probably  refer  to  the 
mystic  marriage  of  the  god  with  the  initiated  (p.  534). 

The  symbolism  of  the  snake  has  already  (p.  325)  been  discussed. 
A  god  whose  vehicle  was  the  snake  would  find  easy  affiliation  in 
Greece,  where  every  dead  hero  was  a  snake. 

Sabazios  is  left  unsung  by  tragic  poets,  but  the  realism  of 
comedy  reflects  the  popular  craze  for  semi-barbarian  worship. 
The  temper  of  Demosthenes  was  not,  if  Strabo2  be  right,  character¬ 
istically  Athenian.  ‘As  in  other  matters/  Strabo  says,  ‘the 
Athenians  were  always  hospitable  to  foreign  customs,  so  with 
the  gods.  They  adopted  many  sacred  customs  from  abroad  and 
were  ridiculed  in  comedies  for  doing  so,  and  this  especially  as 
regards  Phrygian  and  Thracian  rites.  Plato  mentions  the 
Bendidean,  and  Demosthenes  the  Phrygian,  rites  in  his  accusation 
against  Aeschines  and  his  mother  on  the  count  that  Aeschines 
joined  his  mother  in  her  rites  and  went  about  in  a  thiasos  and 
cried  aloud  Euoi  Saboi  and  Hyes  Attes,  for  these  cries  are  of 
Sabazios  and  the  Mother/ 

It  is  then  to  comedy,  to  Aristophanes,  that  we  owe  most  of  our 
references  to  Sabazios,  hints  of  his  real  character  and  his  inner 
kinship  with  Dionysos.  In  an  untranslateable  pun  in  the  Birds 3 
he  tells  us  that  Sabazios  is  a  Phrygian,  and  from  the  Lysistrata 4 
we  learn  that  his  worship  was  orgiastic  and  much  affected  by 
women.  The  ‘deputation  man*  exclaims: 

‘Has  the  wantonness  of  women  then  blazed  up, 

Their  tabourings,  Sabazios  all  about, 

Their  clamour  for  Adonis  on  the  roofs?1 

1  Diod.  iv.  4.  3  Strab.  x.  3  §  471. 

9  Ar.  Av.  875 

teat  <f>pvyi\ip  SajSaffy  Kal  <TTpovd$  fxeydky 
ftryrpl  de&v  koX  &vdpu)7rwv, 

4  Ar.  Lya .  388. 
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But  most  instructive  of  all  is  the  mention  of  Sabazios  in  the 
opening  of  the  Wasps \  The  two  slaves  Sosias  and  Xanthias  are 
watching  over  their  master  Bdelycleon.  They  know  he  is  a 
dangerous  monster  and  they  ought  to  keep  awake. 

1  Xan,  I  know,  but  I  do  want  a  little  peace. 

Sos,  Well,  chance  it  then.  Some  sweet  and  drowsy  thing 
Is  falling  drop  by  drop  upon  my  eyes. 

Xan.  What?  Are  you  clean  mad  or  a  Kory  bant? 

Sos.  No,  a  sleep  holds  me  from  Sabazios. 

Xan,  And  I  too  herd  the  same  Sabazios. 

Just  now  a  very  Mede  of  a  nodding  sleep 
Came  down  and  made  an  onset  on  my  eyes.’ 

Sabazios  is  here  clearly  not  so  much  the  god  of  ecstasy  and 
orgy  as  of  compelling  irresistible  sleep.  And  why  ?  A  late 
historian  gives  the  simple  answer. 

Aramianus  Marcellinus2  tells  us  that,  when  the  Emperor  Valens 
was  besieging  Chalcedon,  the  besieged  by  way  of  insult  shouted  to 
him  *  Sabaiarius/  He  adds  in  explanation  ‘  sabaia  is  a  drink  of 
the  poor  in  Illyria  made  of  barley  or  corn  turned  into  a  liquor/ 
*  Sabaiarius 9  is  then  *  Beer-man/  beer-drinker  or  brewer.  S.  Jerome, 
himself  a  Dalmatian,  says  in  his  commentary  on  Isaiah3  that 
‘there  is  a  sort  of  drink  made  from  grain  and  water,  and  in 
the  provinces  of  Dalmatia  and  Pannonia  it  is  called,  in  the  local 
barbarian  speech,  sabavwm /  To  the  wine-drinker  the  beer-drinker 
seemed  a  low  fellow.  Wine  was  in  itself  a  rarer,  finer  beverage, 
probably  at  first  more  expensive.  Even  to-day  in  some  parts  of 
beer-drinking  Germany  to  drink  beer  at  the  solemn  midday  dinner 
is  almost  a  vulgarity.  Sabazios,  god  of  the  cheap  cereal  drink, 
brings  rather  sleep  than  inspiration. 

The  testimony  of  Sabazios  is  now  added  to  that  of  Bromios 
and  Braites.  Separately  the  conjectured  etymology  of  each  epithet 
might  fall  far  short  of  conviction,  but  the  cumulative  force  of  the 
three  together  offers  evidence  that  seems  conclusive. 

1  At.  Vesp.  5 — 12.  The  word  povKoXeis  (v.  6)  points  to  the  Povk6\oi,  priests  or 
attendants  of  the  bull-Dionysos. 

2  Ammian.  Marcell.  26.  8. 2 :  est  autem  sabaia  ex  ordeo  vel  frumento  in  liquorem 
conversis  paupertinus  in  niyrico  potus.  O.  Schrader,  Reallexikon ,  p.  89,  points  out 
that  the  derivation  of  Sabazios  from  sabaia  is  possible,  if  the  view  of  Kretschmer 
(Einleitung1  p.  196)  be  accepted  that  Sabazios  represents  an  earlier  Savadios ;  he 
compares  the  old  Gallic  divinity  Braciaca  ‘God  of  Malt.*  Mr  A.  B.  Cook  kindly 
drew  my  attention  to  the  remark  of  De  Vit  in  his  edition  of  Forcellini’s  Lexicon , 
s.v.  sabaia:  ‘unde  etiam  zabaion  vulgo  apud  nostrates’  (Venetos?). 

3  Hieron.  Com .  7  in  Is.  cap.  19 :  quod  genus  est  potionis  ex  frugibus  aquaque 
confectum  et  vulgo  in  Dalmatiae  Pannoniaeque  provinciis  gentili  barbaroque  sermone 
appellator  sabaium. 
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A  fourth  link  in  the  chain  still  remains.  The  emperor  Julian’s 
third  pun  rpdyos,  goat,  and  rpayos,  spelt,  has  yet  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  : 

1  He  smells  of  nectar  like  a  god,  you  smack  of  goats  and  spelt/ 

The  word  rpdyo ?  is  usually  rendered  ‘goat/  and  the  meaning 
‘spelt’  ignored.  There  is  of  course  a  reference  to  the  time- 
honoured  jest  about  the  animal,  but  that  the  primary  reference 
is  to  grain,  not  the  goat,  is  clear  from  the  words  that  immediately 
follow : 

‘For  lack  of  grapes  from  ears  of  grain  your  countryman  the  Celt 
Made  you.' 

In  translating  I  have  therefore  used  both  the  meanings;  the 
formal  pun  is  untranslateable. 

It  is  an  odd  fact  that  the  ancients  seem  to  have  called  certain 
wild  forms  of  fruits  and  cereals  by  names  connecting  them  with 
the  goat1.  The  reason  is  not  clear,  but  the  fact  is  well-established. 
The  Latins  called  the  wild  fig  caprificus ;  Pausanias  expressly  tells 
us  that  the  Messenians  gave  to  the  wild  fig-tree  the  name  rpdyo?, 
goat.  Vines,  when  they  ran  wild  to  foliage  rather  than  fruit,  were 
said  rpayav.  I  would  conjecture  that  the  inferior  sort  of  spelt 
called  rpdyo?,  goat,  owes  its  name  to  this  unexplained  linguistic 
habit.  It  is  even  possible  that  the  beard  with  which  spelt  is 
furnished  may  have  helped  out  the  confusion.  Tragedy  I  believe 
to  be  not  the  ‘  goat-song,’  *but  thd  ‘  harvest-song  *  of  the  cereal 
rpdyo?,  the  form  of  spelt  known  as  €  the  goat.’  When  the  god  of 
the  cereal,  Bromios-Braites-Sabazios,  became  the  god  of  the  vine, 
the  fusion  and  confusion  of  rpaytpSia,  the  spelt-song,  with  rpvytp- 
Zta,  the  song  of  the  winelees2,  was  easy  and  indeed  inevitable. 
The  rpaywSoi,  the  ‘  beanfeast-singers,*  became  rpvytpSoi  or  *  must- 
singers.’ 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  canonical  etymology  of  tragedy 
are  acknowledged  to  be  great3.  In  discussing  the  Satyrs  it  has 

1  This  was  first  observed  by  Grimm  (Geschichte  d.  d.  Sp  ruche,  p.  66),  see  Heim, 
KuUurpJtanzen,  7th  edit.  p.  560,  but  Hehn’s  explanation  of  the  custom  does  not 
seem  satisfactory.  Our  custom  of  calling  inferior  varieties  of  plants  by  do^-names, 
e.g.  Dog-Bose,  Dog-Violet,  seems  analogous. 

3  For  the  group  of  words  denoting  ‘dregs’  e.g.  O.P.  drugios,  with  which 
TpvyioMa  is  connected,  see  Schrader,  Prehistoric  Antiquities,  p.  322,  and  Helm, 
Kultvrpfianzen,  p.  159. 

8  For  the  literature  of  this  protracted  controversy  see  U.  v.  Wilamowitz,  Eur. 
Her .  x.  p.  32;  A.  Korte,  J  ahrhuch  d.  Inst.  1893,  vm.  p.  61:  Doschke,  A .  Mitt .  xv. 
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already  been  shown  that  the  primitive  followers  of  Dionysos  are 
mythologically  conceived  of  not  as  goat-men,  but  as  horse-men. 
The  primitive  ‘goat- song/  we  are  asked  to  believe,  was  sung  by 
a  chorus  of  horse- men.  The  case  in  fact  stands  thus.  We  are 
confronted  on  the  one  hand  by  the  undoubted  fact  that  on 
countless  vase-paintings  of  the  fifth  and  fourth  centuries  B.c.  the 
attendants  of  Dionysos  are  /mrse-men,  while  goat-men  attend  the 
Earth-goddess  (p.  277);  on  the  other  hand  we  have  the  supposed 
fact  that  tragedy  is  the  goat- song.  But  this  supposed  fact  is 
merely  an  etymological  assumption.  If  another  etymology  be 
found  for  tragedy,  the  whole  discrepancy  disappears.  Such  an 
etymology  is,  I  think,  offered  by  Tpdyos  'spelt/  with  the  further 
advantage  that  it  contains  in  itself  a  hint  of  how  the  goat  mis¬ 
understanding  arose. 

A  fragment  of  Aeschylus  cited,  but  I  think  erroneously,  as 
evidence  of  a  goat  chorus  remains  to  be  examined.  In  a  lost 
tragedy1  a  Satyr  on  the  stage  sees  for  the  first  time  fire  just  given 
to  mortals,  and  he  runs  to  kiss  her  as  though  she  were  a  beautiful 
maiden.  Prometheus  warns  him  :  if  you  do  this 
4  You’ll  be  a  goat  mourning  his  beard.’ 

The  passage  is  used  as  evidence  for  the  goat  form  and  dress  of 
the  Satyric  chorus.  Surely  such  an  inference  is  needless;  the 
point  of  the  jest  is  the  morals  and  manners  of  the  Satyr.  To 
reconstruct  a  goat-chorus  out  of  a  casual  joke  is  labour  in  vain. 

We  have  then  found  four  several  titles,  Bromios,  Braites, 
Sabazios  and  tragedy,  for  which  the  supposition  of  a  cereal  drink 
affords  a  simple,  satisfactory  explanation.  It  remains  to  show  that, 
though  the  words  bromos,  braisum,  sabaia  and  tragos  have  become 
to  us  dim  and  almost  forgotten  in  the  lapse  of  time,  a  cereal  drink 
such  as  they  imply  was  widely  in  use  in  ancient  days,  and  that 
among  Northern  nations. 

The  history  of  fermented  drink  in  Europe  seems  to  have  been 

1894,  p.  518;  K.  Wernicke,  Hermes  1897,  p.  290;  Bethe,  Proleg .  p.  48.  My  own 
view  was  first  suggested  in  the  Classical  Rev.  July  1902,  p.  331. 

1  Aesch.  frg.  190  ap.  Flut.  Mor.  p.  86  rod  Si  <rarvpcu  rd  irvp  «s  TrpQrov  u$8i) 
Pqv\ojx£vou  <pt\rja at  xai  v epiKafieuf  6  II po,aTj0efc 

rpdyos  ytveiov  apa  Trevff'fjcrtit  cruye. 
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briefly  this;  Never,  so  far  back  as  we  can  look  into  mythology,  was 
miserable  man  without  some  rudimentary  means  of  intoxication. 
Before  he  had  advanced  to  agriculture  he  had  a  drink  made  of 
naturally  fermented  honey,  the  drink  we  now  know  as  mead, 
which  the  Greeks  called  /jl40v  or  fiedrj.  The  epithet  ‘  sweet  *  which 
they  constantly  apply  to  wine  surprises  us,  but  as  a  characteristic 
of  ‘mead’  it  is  natural  enough.  This  mead  made  of  honey 
appears  in  ancient  legends.  When  Zeus  would  intoxicate  Khmos 
he  gave  him  not  wine,  Porphyry1  says,  for  wine  was  not,  but  a 
honey-drink  to  darken  his  senses.  Night  says  to  Zeus : 

‘When  prostrate  ’neath  the  lofty  oaks  you  see  him 
Lie  drunken  with  the  work  of  murmuring  bees, 

Then  bind  him/ 

and  again  Plato3  tells  how  when  Poros  falls  asleep  in  the  garden 
of  Zeus  he  is  drunk  not  with  wine  but  with  nectar,  for  wine  was 
not  yet.  Nectar,  the  ancient  drink  of  the  gods,  is  mead  made  of 
honey ;  and  men  know  this,  for  they  offer  to  the  primitive  earth-god 
libations  of  honey  (fi€\unrov$a).  The  gods  like  their  worshippers 
knew  the  joys  of  intoxication  before  the  coming  of  the  grape- 
Dionysos.  Plutarch3  says  mead  (fiedv)  was  used  as  a  libation 
before  the  appearance  of  the  vine,  and  *  even  now  those  of  the  bar¬ 
barians  who  do  not  drink  wine  drink  honey-drink*  {fie\vrevov\ 
The  nephalia  are  but  intoxicants  more  primitive  than  wine. 

Next  in  order  came  the  drinks  made  of  cereals  fermented, 
the  various  forms  of  beer  and  crude  malt  spirit.  These  gave  to 
the  Thracian  Dionysos  his  names  Bromios,  Braites,  Sabazios,  but 
they  never  seem  to  have  found  a  real  home  in  Greece.  Mention 
of  them  occurs  in  classical  writers,  but  they  are  always  named  as 
barbarian  curiosities,  as  drinks  in  use  in  Thrace,  Armenia,  Egypt, 
but  never  like  mead  even  in  primitive  times  the  national  drink  of 
Hellas.  Isis  in  Egypt  is  addressed  as  not  only  Our  Lady  of  Bread 
but  also  Our  Lady  of  Beer4,  but  Bromios  when  he  comes  to  Greece 
forgets  the  oats  from  which  he  sprang. 

The  first  beer  was  probably  a  very  rude  product,  like  the  drink 
mentioned  by  Xenophon5  as  still  in  use  among  the  Armenians  of 
his  day  ;  the  grain  was  pounded  and  allowed  to  ferment  with  the 

1  Porph.  de  antr.  nymph*  7*  3  Plat.  Symp .  p.  203. 

*  Plut.  Symp.  tv.  6. 

4  B  rugs  oh,  Religion  und  Mythologie  d.  alten  Egypter,  p.  647. 

5  Xen.  Anab.  iv.  5.  26  ivyoav  de  nai  aural  at  tcptdal  loox^eis. 
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grains  still  floating  about  in  the  drinking-cups.  The  Lithuanians 
in  the  Middle  Ages  are  said  to  have  made  their  beer  over-night 
and  drunk  it  next  morning1.  Beer  of  this  primitive  kind  was  best 
sucked  up  through  a  pipe.  Archilochus2  alludes  to  the  practice. 

The  name  given  to  the  drink,  ftpvrov,  means  simply  some¬ 
thing  brewed  or  fermented.  Aeschylus3  in  his  Lykurgos  makes 
some  one,  probably  Lykurgos  the  Thracian,  drink  fipvrov. 

Athenaeus,  in  the  passage  in  which  he  quotes  Archilochus, 
cites  quite  a  number  of  authorities  about  the  making  of  these 
rude  cereal  drinks.  According  to  Hellanicus  in  his  Origins ,  bruton 
could  be  made  also  of  roots.  ‘Some  people/  he  says,  ‘drink 
bruton  made  of  roots  as  the  Thracian  drink  is  made  of  barley/ 
Hecataeus  in  his  Journey  round  Europe  notes  that  the  Paeonians 
drank  bruton  made  from  barley  and  an  admixture  of  millet  and 
endive. 

Another  name  for  this  drink  made  from  grain  was  zythos . 
Diodorus4  draws  a  lamentable  picture  of  the  straits  to  which  the 
peoples  of  Gaul  were  put  because  ‘from  the  excessive  cold  and 
intemperate  character  of  the  climate,  the  land  could  not  bring 
forth  either  wine  or  oil.  Bereft  of  these  products  the  Gauls  make 
of  barley  the  drink  that  is  called  zythos ;  they  likewise  wash  out 
their  honeycombs  with  water  and  use  the  rinsings.  They  had 
only  imported  wine,  but  to  this  they  were  excessively  addicted 
( fcdrotvot ),  they  drank  it  intemperately  and  either  fell  asleep  dead 
drunk  or  became  stark  mad/  Here  we  have  the  living  historical 
prototype  of  the  Centaurs,  the  uncivilized  men  who  cannot 
support  the  taste  of  wine,  the  lamentable  story  of  imported  in¬ 
toxicants  told  in  all  ages  all  the  world  over. 

The  number  of  primitive  beers — cervisia,  Jcomna, ,  sabaia,  zythos 

1  Lasicius,  Be  Diis  Sarmagitarum,  p.  44. 

2  Archil,  frg.  ap.  Athen.  x.  67  §  447.  Bergk  32 

uxnrep  Trap  av\tp  ppvrop  $  Bpfj dvgp 

8  Nauck,  Aesch.  frg.  124 

k&k  Tunff?  tirtve  ppvrop  laxvalvtav 
Kal  aeppoKSirret  tout 9  iv  dvdpelg.  ffTtyrj. 

It  is  clear  that  someone  drank  something  called  ppvrop  but  beyond  that  the  meaning 
is  obscure  and  Nauck  throws  no  light.  In  my  first  edition  I  translated  the  passage 
wrongly. 

In  connection  with  p purov  Prof.  Bury  kindly  draws  my  attention  to  the  very 
interesting  statement  of  Suidas,  ppotrides,  y upatKes  oOroi  Ka\otijx€Patt  oiopcl  S ipvWat 
Kal  rrpo<pT)Tt5es.  These  ppotndes  were  clearly  inspired  Maenads. 

4  Diod.  v.  26. 
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— is  countless  and  it  would  be  unprofitable  to  discuss  them  in 
detail.  All  have  this  in  common,  and  it  is  sufficient  for  our 
purpose,  that  they  are  spirituous  drinks  made  of  fermented  grain, 
they  appear  with  the  introduction  of  agriculture,  they  tend  to 
supersede  mead,  and  are  in  turn  superseded  by  wine.  To  put  it 
mythologically  the  worship  of  Bromios,  Braites  and  Sabazios  pales 
before  the  Epiphany  of  Dionysos.  Sabazios  is  almost  wholly  left 
behind,  a  foreigner  never  naturalized1.  Bromios  is  transformed 
beyond  recognition;  to  the  old  name  is  given  a  new  meaning,  a 
new  etymology. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  had  there  been  only  Sabazios,  had 
Bromios  never  emerged  from  himself,  both  would  probably  have 
remained  in  Thracian  obscurity.  The  Thracians  never  conquered 
Greece;  there  was,  therefore,  no  historical  reason  why  their  god 
should  impose  himself.  His  dominance  is  unquestionably  due  to 
the  introduction  and  rapid  spread  of  the  vine.  Popular  tradition 
enshrined  as  it  usually  does  a  real  truth — the  characteristic  gift 
(%api $)  of  Dionysos  by  which  he  won  all  hearts  was  wine,  wine 
made  not  of  barley  but  of  the  juice  of  the  grape.  A  new,  in¬ 
coming  plant  attaches  itself  to  the  local  divinity,  whoever  and 
whatever  he  be.  The  olive  attached  itself  to  Athene  who  was 
there  before  its  coming,  and  by  the  olive  the  prestige  of  Athene 
was  sensibly  increased ;  but  the  olive,  great  glory  though  it  was 
and  though  a  Sophocles  sang  its  praises,  had  never  the  divine 
omnipotence  of  the  vine.  Olive  oil  over  all  the  countries  of 
Southern  Europe  supplanted  the  other  primitive  grease,  butter2. 
Butter  is  hard  to  keep  fresh  in  hot  countries,  as  every  traveller 
finds  to  his  cost  in  Italy  and  Greece  to-day.  But  the  supersession 
of  butter  by  oil  was  a  quiet,  unnoticed  advance,  not  a  triumphant 
progress  like  the  Coming  of  the  Vine. 

We  are  now  at  last  in  a  position  to  say  what  was  the  characteristic 
essence  of  the  worship  of  Dionysos.  The  fact  however  repugnant 

1  In  the  north  as  to-day  the  Beer-god  retained  his  supremacy.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  the  British  saint,  St  Brigida,  re-performed  the  miracle  of  Cana  with 
the  characteristically  northern  modification  that*  she  turned  the  water  into  excellent 
beer :  Christi  autem  ancilla  videns  quia  tunc  illico  non  poterat  invenire  cerevisiam , 
aquam  ad  balneum  portatam  bcnedixerit  et  in  optimum  cerevisiam  conversa  est  a 
Deo  et  abundanter  sitientibus  propinata  est .  Acta  SS.  Febr .  1.  Vita  iv.  S.  Brigidae 
cap.  iv.  quoted  by  Helm,  op .  ciu  p.  149.  In  the  Egyptian  Book  of  the  Dead 
(Chap,  cx.)  the  desire  of  the  soul  is  for  cakes  and  ale . 

2  Hehn,  Kulturpjlanzen,  7th  edit.  p.  154. 
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must  be  fairly  faced.  This  essence  was  intoxication.  But  by  the 
very  nature  of  primitive  thought  this  essence  was  almost  instantly 
transformed  into  something  more,  something  deeper  and  higher 
than  mere  physical  intoxication.  It  was  intoxication  thought  of 
as  possession.  The  savage  tastes  of  some  intoxicant  for  the  first 
time,  a  great  delight  takes  him,  he  feels  literally  a  new  strange 
life  within  him.  How  has  it  come  about  ?  The  answer  to  him  is 
simple.  He  is  possessed  by  a  god  (evdeos),  not  figuratively  but 
literally  and  actually;  there  is  a  divine  thing  withiu  him  that  is 
more  than  himself,  he  is  mad,  but  with  a  divine  madness.  All 
intense  sorrow  or  joy  is  to  him  obsession,  possession.  When  in 
the  Hippolytus 1  the  chorus  see  Phaedra  distraught  with  passion, 
instinctively  they  ask: 

‘Is  this  some  spirit,  O  child  of  man, 

Doth  Hecate  hold  thee  perchance  or  Pan, 

Doth  She  of  the  Mountains  work  her  ban 
Or  the  dread  Corybantes  bind  thee?’ 

They  utter  not  poetical  imagery  but  a  real  belief. 

To  what  beautiful  imaginations,  to  what  high  spiritual  vision 
this  Bacchic  cult  of  intoxication  led  will  best  be  considered  when 
we  come  to  speak  of  Orpheus.  For  the  present  some  other 
primitive  elements  in  Dionysiac  worship  remain  to  be  considered, 
elements  essential  to  the  understanding  of  his  cult. 


Dionysos  the  Tree-God  (Dendrites). 

Intoxication  is  of  the  essence  of  the  god  Dionysos,  it  is  the 
element  that  marks  him  out  from  other  gods,  it  is  the  secret  of 
his  missionary  impulse;  but  to  suppose  that  it  exhausts  his  content 
would  be  a  grave  misunderstanding.  There  go  to  his  making  not 
only  this  distinctive  element  of  intoxication  but  certain  other 
primitive  factors  common  to  the  gods  of  other  peoples. 

Thinking  people  even  in  antiquity,  when  the  study  of  com¬ 
parative  mythology  scarcely  existed,  were  struck  by  analogies 
between  Dionysos  and  other  divinities.  Plutarch,  who  thought 
much,  if  somewhat  vaguely,  on  religious  matters,  was  very  sensible 
of  this.  In  the  enlightened  and  instructive  parallel  that  he 


1  Ear.  Hijpp.  141. 
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draws1  between  Osiris  and  Dionysos,  he  sees  that  Dionysos  like 
the  gods  of  many  other  peoples  is  a  god  who  in  -some  sense 
embodies  the  life  of  nature  that  comes  and  goes  with  the  seasons, 
dies  and  rises  again  with  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  In  a  passage 
full  of  insight  he  draws  attention  to  the  analogies  of  the  diverse 
cults  he  had  observed.  ‘The  Phrygians  think  that  the  god  is 
asleep  in  the  winter,  and  is  awake  in  summer,  and  at  the  one 
season  they  celebrate  with  Bacchic  rites  his  goings  to  bed  and  at 
the  other  his  risings  up.  And  the  Paphlagonians  allege  that  in 
the  winter  he  is  bound  down  and  imprisoned  and  in  the  spring  he 
is  stirred  up  and  let  loose/  The  passage  and  others  that  will 
later  be  quoted  are  as  it  were  a  forecast  of  the  whole  comparative 
method. 

The  truth  that  Dionysos,  like  many  another  god,  was  a  god  of 
the  impulse  of  life  in  nature  was  not  only  apprehended  by  the 
philosopher,  it  was  also  evidenced  in  cultus.  This  is  seen  very 
clearly  in  two  popular  phases  of  the  worship  of  Dionysos,  his 
worship  as  a  tree-god  and  his  worship  as  a  bull . 

The  vine  is  a  tree ;  but  Dionysos  is  Dendrites,  Tree-god,  and 
a  plant-god  in  a  far  wider  sense.  He  is  god  of  the  fig-tree, 
Sykites;  he  is  Kissos,  god  of  the  ivy;  he  is  Anthios,  god  of 
all  blossoming  things ;  he  is  Phytalmios,  god  of  growth,  in  this 
respect  he  differs  scarcely  at  all  from  certain  aspects  of  Poseidon, 
or  from  the  young  male  god  of  Attica  and  the  Peloponnese, 
Hermes.  Probably  this  aspect  of  the  god,  at  once  milder  and 
wider,  was  always  acceptable  in  Southern  Greece  and  made  his 
affiliation  with  the  indigenous  Hermes  an  easy  matter.  This 
affiliation  is  clearly  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  art  Hermes  and 
Dionysos  appear,  as  they  were  worshipped  in  cultus,  as  herms; 
the  symbol  of  both  as  gods  of  fertility  is  naturally  the  phallos. 
The  young  Dionysos,  a  maturer  Liknites,  is  not  distinguishable 
from  Hermes. 

On  the  beautiful  cylix  by  Hieron2 3  reproduced  in  fig.  130, 
perhaps  the  most  exquisite  thing  that  ancient  ceramography  has 

1  Pint,  de  Is.  et  Osir.  lxix.  3>pvyes  8k  tov  Oeov  olbfievo i  x€ifi&v°s  Kade68eiut  Otpovs 
6*  iypijyopkvat,  r6re  txkv  Karevpaa-fxovs,  t6tc  8'  aveytpaeis  (Sauxetiovres  avr<p  rc\od<n. 
TLatp\ay6ve$  8k  KaraSetadat  xal  KaOdpyvwdat  xet/xw vos,  rjpo s  5k  tuvetffdat  koX  ava\6eo$at 

<t>d<rKov<ri.  The  earlier  portion  of  this  passage  deals  with  the  analogous  cult  of 
Demeter  (p.  128)  already  discussed. 

3  Berlin,  Cat .  2290.  Wiener  Vorlegeblatter ,  Serie  A,  Taf.  vi. 
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left  us,  this  affiliation  is  clearly  shown.  In  the  centre  design 
Dionysos  is  all  vine-god.  He  holds  a  great  vine-branch  in  his  left 
hand,  in  his  right  his  own  sceptre  the  thyrsos;  his  worshipper  is 
a  horse-Satyr  piping  on  the  double  flutes.  But  on  the  exterior  of 


Fig.  130. 


the  cup,  a  scene  of  cultus  rather  than  mythology,  he  is  of  wider 
import,  he  is  Dendrites.  The  god  round  whom  the  lovely  Maenads 
dance  in  circle  is  a  rude  pillar  or  plank  draped  with  a  splendid 
ritual  garment.  It  is  a  primitive  herm  decorated  with  great 
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bunches  of  grapes,  but  also  with  ivy  sprigs  and  honeycombs  and 
a  necklace  of  dried  figs,  such  as  the  Qreek  peasant  now-a-days 
takes  with  him  for  food  on  a  journey.  He  is  god  of  all  grow¬ 
ing  things,  of  every  tree  and  plant  and  natural  product,  and  only 
later  exclusively  of  the  vine.  He  takes  to  himself  ivy  and  pine 
and  honeycomb.  The  honey-drink  he  supersedes,  yet  honey  is 
sacred  to  him.  Only  the  olive  he  never  takes,  for  Athene  had  it 
already.  Ivy  especially  was  sacred  to  him ;  his  Maenads  chewed 
ivy  leaves1  for  inspiration,  as  the  Delphic  prophetess  chewed  the 
bay.  Pliny3  says:  ‘  Even  to  this  day  ivy  is  used  to  decorate  the 
thyrsos  of  the  god  and  the  helmets  and  shields  used  by  the  peoples 
of  Thrace  in  their  rites/  and  this  ritual  ivy  is  remembered  by 
Dionysos  when  he  comes  to  Thebes3: 

‘I  cry  to  Thebes  to  waken,  set  her  hands 
To  clasp  my  wand,  mine  ivied  javelin. 

And  round  her  shoulders  hang  my  wild  fawn-skin.* 

Very  primitive  in  form  but  wholly  of  the  vine-god  is  the 
xoanon  on  a  krater  in  the  Campana  collection  of  the  Louvre4 


Fig.  131. 


1  Pint.  Quaest,  R.  cm . 
8  Eur.  Bacch .  55. 


3  Pliny  N.H.  xvi.  62. 

4  Annuli  d .  Inst .  1862,  Tav.  d*  agg,  O. 
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(fig.  131).  The  image  of  the  god  is  a  column  treated  as  a 
herm,  and  reminds  us  that  Dionysos  was  called  by  the  name 
Perikionios,  He-about-the-pillar.  The  two  representations  in 
figs.  131  and  130  are  characteristically  different.  The  rude  Satyrs 
have  but  one  way  of  worshipping  their  god,  they  fall  upon  the 
wine-cup;  the  Maenads,  worshipping  the  god  of  life,  bend  in 
ritual  ecstasy  to  touch  the  earth,  mother  of  life ;  the  wine-jar  in 
Hieron’s  vase  is  present  as  a  symbol,  but  the  Maenads  revel 
aloof. 

The  worship  of  the  tree-god  was  probably  indigenous  in  Thrace 
long  before  the  coming  of  the  vine.  We  have  evidence  that  it 
lingered  on  there  down  to  Roman  times.  An  inscription  on 
a  cippus  recently  discovered  in  a  mosque  at  Eski  Djoumi1  and  now 
in  the  museum  at  Saloniki  affords  curious  evidence.  The  cippus 
marked  the  grave  of  a  priestess  of  Dionysos.  Her  name  is  lost,  but 
the  word  priestess  { Upeia )  is  followed  by  two  characteristically 
Bacchic  epithets,  dvaa  and  eve  la.  She  is  priestess  of  the  thiasos 
of  the  ‘Carriers  of  the  Evergreen  Oak’  ( 7rpivo(j>6pot)}  and  she  leaves 
to  her  guild  certain  property  in  vineyards.  If  they  do  not  fulfil 
the  conditions  of  the  bequest,  including  the  offering  of  a  wreath  of 
roses,  the  property  is  to  go  to  another  thiasos,  that  of  the  ‘Carriers 
of  the  Oak’  (Apoio^opot),  and  on  the  same  conditions. 

The  tree-god  was  too  simple  for  the  philosopher.  He  wanted 
to  abstract  Dionysos,  rid  him  of  not  only  his  anthropomorphic 
but  his  zoomorphic  and  phytomorphic  shapes.  Still  he  used  the 
tree-god  as  a  stepping-stone  to  his  *  principle  of  moisture.* 
Plutarch2  says  the  Greeks  regard  Dionysos  as  not  merely  lord 
aud  originator  of  wine,  but  of  the  whole  principle  of  moisture. 
Of  this,  he  adds,  Pindar  is  in  himself  sufficient  witness  when  he 
says; 

‘Of  all  the  trees  that  are 
He  hath  his  flock,  and  feedeth  root  by  root, 

The  Joy -god  Dionysos,  the  pure  star 
That  shines  amid  the  gathering  of  the  fruit.’ 

Plutarch  is  fond  of  this  beautiful  little  bit  of  Pindar.  He 

1  Perdrizet,  Bull,  de  Corr.  Hell.  1000,  p.  322. 

2  Pint,  de  Is.  et  0«.  xxxv.  Hrt  8*  ov  pMvov  tov  otvov  Atbvvcrov  dMa  Kal  ir dfftjs  vypds 
^tf<rewj*E\Xipres  rjyodvrat  KOpiov  Kal  dpxrr^>v  ApKci  HlvSapos  fi&prvs  eisat  \£yw 

AtvSpiwv  81  vbfiov  Aibvwos  ndkvyifjOijt  av^dvoi 
ayvbv  <p4yyos  dTrwpas. 
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quotes  it  again  in  his  Symposiacs \  A  friend  who  is  a  farmer 
objects  that  Plutarch  has  shut  out  his  calling  from  the  worship 
of  the  Muses,  whereas  he  had  hoped  that  at  least  Thalia,  goddess 
of  increase,  might  be  his  to  worship.  Plutarch  says  the  charge 
is  not  a  just  one,  for  farmers  have  Dendrites,  He-of-the-Trees, 
and  Anesidora,  She-who-sends-up-gifts ;  and  then  he  quotes  his 
favourite  passage.  Pindar  is  of  course  no  evidence  for  a  Prin¬ 
ciple  of  Moisture.  Neither  poets  nor  primitive  people  use  any 
such  philosophical  jargon;  but  all  the  world  over  primitive  man 
did  and  still  does  welcome  the  coming  and  lament  the  going  of  the 
something  or  someone  who  makes  the  trees  and  plants  to  grow 
and  beasts  and  man  to  bring  forth.  Later,  though  they  are  little 
the  wiser  as  to  what  that  something  is,  they  will  call  it  the 
f  Principle  of  Moisture/  or  if  they  are  poets  Love  or  Life. 

The  *  Principle  of  Moisture  *  was  in  fashion  among  theologists 
long  before  Plutarch.  In  the  Bacchae  of  Euripides  the  new  wine 
of  the  religion  of  Dionysos  has  to  be  poured  into  some  very  old 
bottles.  Teiresias  in  a  typically  orthodox  fashion,  characteristic  of 
the  timid  and  kindly  priest  all  the  world  over,  tries  to  water  it 
down  with  weak  rationalism.  Dionysos,  he  urges,  is  not  new  at 
all,  he  is  very  old,  as  old  and  respectable  as  Demeter  herself;  she 
is  the  Principle  of  Dryness,  he  of  Moisture,  nothing  could  be  more 
safe  and  satisfactory.  He  thus  instructs  honest  Pentheus2: 

‘Two  spirits  there  be, 

Young  prince,  that  in  man’s  world  are  first  of  worth. 

Demeter  one  is  named.  She  is  the  Earth — 

Call  her  what  name  thou  wilt ! — who  feeds  man’s  frame 
With  sustenance  of  things  dry.  And  that  which  came 
Her  work  to  perfect,  second,  is  the  Power 
From  Semele  oorn.  He  fouud  the  liquid  shower 
Hid  in' the  grape3.* 

This  is  the  rationalism  not  of  the  poet  Euripides,  but  of 
the  priest  Teiresias.  This  is  clear,  for  the  poet  in  the  next  line 
breaks  clean  away  from  the  tiresome  Dryness  and  Moisture  and 
is  gone  to  the  magic  of  sleep  and  the  blood  of  the  God  out¬ 
poured. 

1  Pint.  Symp.  ix.  14.  4.  2  Eur.  Bacch .  274. 

3  The  doctrine  of  Teiresias  was  wide-spread  in  Greece  by  the  time  of  Diolorus. 
He  says  (iv.  3):  kcl$6\ov  8k  fiv0o\oyou<rt  ruu  dc&v  fieylarrjs  diroSox^s  rvyxdveiv  nap* 
dvdpuTTots  robs  rats  €  fc py ecr  Lcus  inrepfioXop.4vovs  Kara  ryv  eOpeeiv  tQv  dyoJdiav  &i6vv<r6v 
re  tcxi  A 'fifAijTpa,  r'ov  pkv  rod  irpoayveaT&TOv  ttotoD  ycvbftcvov  evptryv,  rfy  ok  rijs  $7jpds 
rpofiys  rkjv  Kparloryv  napadovvai*  T<j>  ykvet  t&v  dvOpunrwv. 
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Plutarch  quotes  Pindar  as  authority  for  the  Principle  of 
Moisture,  and  undoubtedly  the  sap  of  trees  and  plants  sacred  to 
Dionysos  may  have  helped  out  the  abstraction.  But,  had  Plutarch 
known  it,  the  notion  is  associated  not  so  much  with  Dendrites,  the 
Tree-God,  as  with  a  figure  perhaps  still  more  primitive,  Dionysos 
the  Bull. 


Dionysos  the  Bull-God. 

Dionysos  Dendrites  is  easy  to  realize;  he  is  but  a  step  back 
from  the  familiar,  canonical  Vine-god.  The  Bull-god  Dionysos 
is  harder  to  accept  because  we  have  lost  the  primitive  habit  of 
thinking  from  which  he  sprang.  The  Greeks  themselves  suffered 
the  like  inconvenience.  They  rapidly  advanced  to  so  complete 
an  anthropomorphism  that  in  Periclean  Athens  the  dogma  of  the 
Bull-incarnation  was,  we  cannot  doubt,  a  stumbling-block,  a  faith 
as  far  as  possible  put  out  of  sight. 

The  particular  animal  in  which  a  god  is  incarnate  depends  of 
course  on  the  circumstances  of  the  worshippers.  If  he  is  in  a 
land  lion-haunted  his  god  will  be  apt  to  take  shape  as  a  lion; 
later  the  lion  will  be  his  attendant,  his  servitor.  Lions  attend 
the  Mountain-Mother  of  Asia  Minor,  guard  her  as  has  been  seen 
(p.  265)  in  heraldic  fashion,  draw  her  chariot,  watch  her  throne1. 
In  like  manner  Dionysos,  son  of  Semele,  who  is  but  one  form  of 
the  same  Earth-Mother,  has  a  chariot  drawn  by  lions  (fig.  121), 
and  sometimes,  though  not  so  frequently  as  his  Mother,  an 
attendant  lion. 

In  the  vase-painting  in  fig.  132  from  an  amphora  in  the  British 
Museum2  Dionysos,  with  kantharos  and  great  spreading  vine, 
stands  between  two  great  prophylactic  eyes.  A  little  lion  looks 
up  at  him,  dog-like,  adoring  his  master.  On  the  reverse 
Hephaistos  with  his  mallet  carries  the  vine  in  token  of  the 
power  of  the  god.  The  lion  in  this  picture  is  losing  his  reality, 
because  the  lion  has  ceased  to  be  a  dominant  terror  in  Greece. 
The  god  of  a  civilized,  agricultural  people  must  reincarnate  him¬ 
self  in  other  animal  shapes,  in  the  Snake,  in  the  Kid,  most  of  all 
in  the  Bull.  The  Bull-god  may  have  been  too  savage  for  Periclean 

1  Myth,  and  Mon.  Anc.  Athens ,  pp.  44—50. 

*  B.M.  Cat .  b  264.  Gerhard,  Auserlesene  Vascnbilder,  Taf.  38. 
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Athens,  but  Euripides  must  have  found  him  in  full  force  in 
Macedonia.  To  a  people  of  goat-herds  like  the  Arcadians  the 
goat  is  the  impersonation  of  life  and  generation;  to  a  people  of 


Fig.  132. 


cow-herds  the  bull  is  the  more  potent  and  splendid  vehicle.  In 
the  Bacchae  there  are  Snake-Epiphanies,  Lion-Epiphanies,  but 
first  and  foremost  Bull-Epiphanies.  At  the  mystery  of  the  Birth1 

‘A  Homed  God  was  found 
And  a  God  with  serpents  crowned.’ 

In  the  supreme  Orphic  mystery,  to  be  discussed  later  (p.  482), 
the  worshipper  before  he  became  *  Bacchos  ’  ate  the  raw  flesh  of  a 
bull,  and,  probably  in  connection  with  this  sacrament,  the  Bull  form 
of  the  god  crystallized  into  a  mystery  dogma.  When  Pentheus  has 
imprisoned  the  ‘Bacchos*  he  finds  in  the  manger  not  the  beautiful 
stranger  but  a  raging  bull ;  the  hallucination  was  doubtless  bred  of 
ancient  faith  and  ritual.  Again  when  in  the  Bacchae 2  Dionysos 


1  Eur.  Bacch .  99. 


2  Eur.  Bacch.  918. 
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leads  him  forth  enchanted  to  his  doom  on  Cithaeron,  Pentheus  in 
his  madness  sees  before  him  strange  sights  : 

‘Yea  and  mine  eye 

Is  bright!  Yon  sun  shines  twofold  in  the  sky, 

Thebes  twofold  and  the  Wall  of  Seven  Gates, 

And  is  it  a  Wild  Bull  this,  that  walks  and  waits 
Before  me?  There  are  horns  upon  thy  brow! 

What  art  thou,  man  or  beast?  For  surely  now 
The  Bull  is  on  thee!1 

and  last  when  at  the  moment  of  their  uttermost  peril  the  Bacchants 
invoke  their  Lord  to  vengeance,  the  ancient  incarnations  loom  in 
upon  their  maddened  minds1 : 

‘Appear,  appear,  whatso  thy  shape  or  name, 

0  Mountain  Bull,  Snake  of  the  Hundred  Heads, 

Lion  of  the  Burning  Flame ! 

O  God,  Beast,  Mystery,  come  I* 

All  this  madness  is  based  not  only  on  a  definite  faith,  but  that 
faith  is  the  utterance  of  a  definite  ritual.  In  discussing  the  name 
Bromios  we  have  seen  (p.  414)  that  in  the  ritual  of  Dionysos 
in  Thrace  there  were  *  bull-voiced  mimes*  who  bellowed  to  the 
god.  The  scholiast2  on  Lycophron’s  Alexandra  says  that  the 
1  women  who  worshipped  Dionysos  Laphystios  wore  horns  them¬ 
selves,  in  imitation  of  the  god,  for  he  is  imagined  to  be  bull-headed 
and  is  so  represented  in  art/  Plutarch3  gives  more  particulars. 
*  Many  of  the  Greeks  represent  Dionysos  in  their,  images  in  the 
form  of  a  bull,  and  the  women  of  Elis  in  their  prayers  invoke  the 
god  to  come  to  them  with  his  bull-foot,  and  among  the  Argives 
there  is  a  Dionysos  with  the  title  Bull-born.  And  they  summon 
him  by  their  trumpets  out  of  the  water,  casting  into  the  depths 
lambs  to  the  Door-keeper;  they  hide  their  trumpets  in  their 
thyrsoi,  as  Socrates  has  told  in  his  treatise  on  the  Hosioi/  A 
bull-god  is  summoned  and  he  emerges  from  water . 

It  will  later  (p.  495)  be  seen  to  what  strange  theological  uses 
the  Orphics  put  their  bull  and  lion  and  snake-shaped  Epiphanies ; 
for  the  present  it  must  be  noted  how  near  akin  these  were  to  the 
shapes  that  the  Southern  Greeks  gave  to  their  own  indigenous 

1  Eur.  Bacch.  1017 

ravpos  if  iro\vKpas>os  Idea* 
dp&KCJv  17  irupi<p\4yuyp  6pd<r0cu  \daiv. 

2  Sohol.  ad  Lyo.  A l.  1237  K€paro<popov<ri  yd p  teal  aurac  Kara  pdfiijcriv  Aior&rov, 
raupdfcpavos  yhp  <fxunrd feral  teal  ^taypa^lrau 

3  Plut.  de  la .  et  Os.  xxxv. 
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gods.  Zeus  and  Athene  and  even  Poseidon  had,  by  the  fifth 
century  B.c.,  become  pure  human  shapes,  but  the  ministrants  of 
Poseidon  at  Cyzicus  were  down  to  the  time  of  Athenaeus  known  as 
Bulls1,  and  lower  divinities  like  rivers  still  kept  their  bull  shape, 
witness  the  pathetic  story  of  Deianeira  and  Acheloiis3 : 

‘A  river  was  my  lover,  him  I  mean 
Great  Acheloiis,  and  in  threefold  form 
Wooed  me,  and  wooed  again;  a  visible  bull 
Sometimes,  and  sometimes  a  coiled  gleaming  snake, 

And  sometimes  partly  man,  a  monstrous  shape 
Bull-fronted,  and  adown  his  shaggy  beard 
Fountains  of  clear  spring  water  glistening  flowed/ 

Ill  those  old  divine  days  a  wooer  might  woo  in  a  hundred 
shapes,  and  a  maiden  in  like  fashion  might  fly  his  wooing.  It  is 
again  Sophocles3  who  tells  us  of  the  marriage  of  Pentheus: 

‘The  wedlock  of  his  wedding  was  untold, 

His  wrestling  with  the  maiden  manifold/ 

The  red-figured  vase-painting  in  fig.  133  looks  almost  like  an 
illustration  of  the  Trachiniae \  Here  is  the  monster;  but  he  is 


man-fronted,  his  body  that  of  a  bull,  and  from  his  mouth  flows 
the  water  of  his  own  stream  Acheloiis.  Herakles  is  about  to  break 
off  his  mighty  horn,  the  seat  of  his  strength ;  Deianeira  stands  by 
unmoved.  With  odd  insistence  on  his  meaning  the  vase-painter 

1  Atken.  p.  425  c.  2  Soph.  Track.  9.  3  goph.  frg  548< 

4  Archdologische  Zeitung  xvi.  (1883),  Taf.  11.  This  vase  is  now  in  the  Louvre. 
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draws  in  a  horn  parallel  with  the  stream  to  show  that  tht 
stream  is  itself  a  cornucopia  of  growth  and  riches.  The  vase 
painting  is  many  years  earlier  than  the  play  of  Sophocles. 

I  know  of  no  instance  where  an  actual  bull-Dionysos  is  repre¬ 
sented  on  a  vase-painting,  but  in  the  design  in  fig.  134  from  an 


Fig.  134. 


amphora1  in  the  Wurzburg  Museum  his  close  connection  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  he  rides  on  a  bull.  From  the  kantharos  in  his 
hand  he  pours  his  gift  of  wine.  This  representation  is  of  special 
interest  because  on  the  reverse  of  the  same  vase  Poseidon  holding 
his  trident  is  represented  riding  on  a  white  bull.  This  looks  as 
though  the  vase-painter  had  in  his  mind  some  analogy  between 
the  two  divinities  of  moisture  and  growth. 

With  the  bull-Poseidon  and  the  bull  river-god  at  hand,  the 
assimilation  of  the  bull-shaped  Dionysos  would  be  an  easy  task, 
the  more  as  he  was  god  of  sap  and  generation  and  life,  as  well  as 
of  wine.  Water  and  wine  were  blended  in  theology  as  in  daily 
life,  and  the  Greeks  of  the  South  lent  the  element  of  water. 


1  Gerhard,  Auserlesene  Vasenbilder,  Taf.  47. 
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Dionysos  then  by  his  tree-shape  and  his  hull-shape  is  clearly 
shown  to  be  not  merely  a  spirit  of  intoxication,  but  rather  a 
primitive  nature  god  laid  hold  of  informed  by  a  spirit  of  intoari - 
cation.  Demeter  and  Kore  are  nature-goddesses,  they  have  their 
uprisings  and  down-goings,  but  to  the  end  they  remain  sedate 
and  orderly.  Dionysos  is  as  it  were  the  male  correlative  of  Kore, 
but  changed,  transfigured  by  this  new  element  of  intoxication 
and  orgy. 

This  double  nature  of  the  god  finds  expression  in  one  of  his 
titles,  the  cultus  epithet  of  Dithyrambos,  and  it  is  only  by  keeping 
his  double  aspect  clearly  in  mind  that  this  difficult  epithet  can  at 
all  be  understood. 

Dithyrambos  and  the  Dithyramb. 

The  title  Dithyrambos  given  to  Dionysos  and  the  Dithyramb, 
the  song  sung  in  his  honour,  must  be  considered  together ;  in  fact 
this  title  like  *  Iacchos  *  seems  to  have  arisen  out  of  the  song. 

The  epithet  Dithyrambos  was  always  regarded  by  the  Greeks 
themselves  as  indicating  and  describing  the  manner  of  the  birth 
of  the  god.  Disregarding  the  quantity  of  the  vowel  i  in  Di  they 
believed  it  to  be  derived  from  At  and  0vpaf  double  door,  and  took 
it  to  mean  *  he  who  entered  life  by  a  double  door,’  the  womb  of  his 
mother  and  the  thigh  of  his  father.  This  was  to  them  the  cardinal 
1  mystery 9  of  the  birth.  §o  much  is  clear  from  the  birth-song  of 
the  chorus  in  the  Bacchae 1 : 

‘  Achclous*  roaming  daughter, 

Holy  Dirce,  virgin  water, 

Bathed  he  not  of  old  in  thee 
The  Babe  of  God, ’the  Mystery? 

When  from  out  the  fire  immortal 
To  himself  his  God  did  take  him, 

To  his  own  flesh,  and  bespake  him: 

“Enter  now  life’s  second  portal, 

Motherless  mystery;  lo  I  break 
Mine  own  body  for  thy  sake, 

Thou  of  the  Two-fold  Door,  and  seal  thee 
Mine,  O  Bromios  ” — thus  he  spake — 

“And  to  this  thy  land  reveal  thee.”’ 

Dithyrambos  was  ‘he  of  the  miraculous  birth/  Liknites  con¬ 
ceived  mystically.  The  mistaken  etymology  need  not  make  us 
distrust  the  substantial  truth  of  the  tradition. 

1  Eur.  Bacch .  519. 
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As  Dithyrambos  is  the  Babe  mystically  bom,  so  the  Dithyramb 
was  uniformly  regarded  as  the  Song  of  the  Birth.  Plato  states 
this,  though  somewhat  tentatively,  in  the  Laws \  When  discuss¬ 
ing  various  kinds  of  music  he  says :  ‘  Another  form  of  song,  the 
Birth  of  Dionysos  called,  I  think,  the  dithyramb.’ 

It  has  already  been  seen  that  Dionysos  as  the  principle  of  life 
and  generation  was  figured  as  a  bull,  it  is  therefore  no  surprise 
to  learn  from  Pindar1  that  the  Dithyramb  ‘  drives  ’  the  bull : 

*  Whence  did  appear  the  Chari  tea  who  sing 
To  Dionyse  their  king 
The  dithyramb,  the  chant  of  Bull-driving?* 

The  Charites  here  halt  half-way  between  ritual  and  poetry. 
They  are  half  abstract  rhythmical  graces,  half  the  Charites  of  an 
actual  cult.  The  song  of  invocation  to  the  Bull  sung  by  the 
women  of  Elis  has  been  already  noted.  It  is  the  earliest  Dithy¬ 
ramb  preserved,  and  happily  in  his  Greek  Questions  Plutarch8  has 
left  us  a  somewhat  detailed  account.  He  asks,  ‘Why  do  the 
women  of  Elis  summon  Dionysos  in  their  hymns  to  be  present 
with  them  with  his  bull-foot?*  He  goes  on  to  give  the  exact 
words  of  the  little  ritual  hymn: 

‘Hero,  Dionysos,  come 
To  thy  temple-home 
Here  at  Elis,  worshipful 
We  implore  thee, 

With  thy  Charites  adore  thee, 

Bushing  with  thy  bull-foot,  come! 

Noble  Bull,  noble  Bull.* 

The  fact  that  ‘Hero*  precedes  ‘Dionysos’  in  the  invocation 
makes  it  tempting  to  conjecture  that  we  have  here  a  superposition 
of  cults,  that  the  women  of  Elis  long  before  the  coming  of 
Dionysos  worshipped  a  local  hero  in  the  form  of  a  bull  and  that 

1  Plat.  Legg.  nr.  700  b  fLWo  etdos  ySrjs  Aiovfoov  ybecris,  oTfi at,  StSupafiftos  Xeydfi&os. 

2  Pind.  01.  xin.  18 

rai  At up6<fou  irbdev  4$£<fxtv€P 
<ri>v  xdptrcs  -Sid  vpd fifty; 

8  Pint.  <2.  Or .  xxxvi. 

*EA0et>  rjpa  At 6vu<re 
*A \du)p  ds  vabvt 
fcyvbv  avv  jx.aplTt<T<Tiv 

vaov  ry  ftody  nodi  6vwv. 

"Afte  Taupe,  a£ie  ravpe . 

These  women  were  also  priestesses  of  Hera  and  as  Dr  Sam  Wide,  *  Chthonische  and 
himmlische  Gotter  *  in  Archiv  /.  Rcligionswissenschaft ,  x.  1907,  p.  263,  has  I  think 
conclusively  shown,  the  two  divinities  worshipped  were  the  Bull  *Rpm  and  the 
Cow  "H /?a. 
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Dionysos  affiliated  his  cult;  but  another  possibility  is  perhaps 
more  probable,  that  Hero  is  in  the  hymn  purely  adjectival  It 
has  already  been  shown  that  the  word  meant  to  begin  with  only 
‘strong1  and  then  ‘strong  one/ 

The  mention  of  the  Charites  is  important.  They  are  the  givers 
of  increase  (p.  298),  who  naturally  attend  the  coming  of  the  life- 
god;  they  seem  here  analogous  to  the  nurses  of  Dionysos,  the 
sober  form  of  his  Maenads.  They  attend  alike  his  coming  and 
his  birth. 

In  the  Delphic  Paean  (p.  416),  where  the  birth  of  Dionysos  in 
the  spring  is  celebrated,  the  title  Dithyrambos1  is  first  and  fore¬ 
most.  before  Bacchos,  Euios,  Braites  and  Bromios : 

‘Come,  0  Dithyrambos,  Bacchos,  come, 

Euios,  Thrysos-Lord,  Braites,  come, 

Bromios,  come,  and  coming  with  thee  bring 
Holy  hours  of  thine  own  holy  spring. 

Evoe,  Bacchos,  hail ,  Paean,  kail, 

Whom  in  sacred  Thebes  the  mother  fair, 

She,  Thyone,  once  to  Zeus  did  bear. 

All  the  stars  danced  for  joy.  Mirth 
Of  mortals  hailed  thee,  Bacchos,  at  thy  birth/ 

The  new-born  god  is  Dithyrambos,  and  he  is  born  at  the  resur¬ 
rection  of  earth  in  the  spring-time. 

The  epithet  Paean,  belonging  to  Apollo,  is  here  given  to 
Dionysos.  At  the  great  festival  of  the  finishing  of  the  temple  all 
is  to  be  harmony  and  peace;  theology  attempts  an  edifying  but 
impossible  syncretism.  Nothing  in  mythology  is  more  certain 
than  that  the  Paean  and  the  Dithyramb  were  to  begin  with  poles 
asunder,  and  it  is  by  the  contrast  between  them  that  we  best 
understand  not  only  the  gist  of  the  Dithyramb  itself  but  the 
significance  of  the  whole  religion  of  Dionysos. 

The  contrast  between  Apollo  and  Dionysos,  Paean  and  Dithy¬ 
ramb,  has  been  sharply  and  instructively  drawn  by  Plutarch, 

1  [AeOp*  &va  &\i9ijpafxf3e,  B dtcx\ 
e[tfie  8up<nj]pest  BpaX- 
rd ,  Bp6fu(e),  i)piva[ts  bcov 
Ta«r5(e)]  iepats  iv  &pai y. 

Eton  (3  lb  [Bd^x*  w  lb  IXatA]p 
[SJt'  QJipats  vo r*  tv  eMats 
Zrj[vl  ydvaro]  tcaWlvcus  Qvwva. 
vdvres  5’  [dortpes  dyx\6pev- 
<rav,  vdtrres  8b  j Qporol  x[dp*}~ 
oav  <rats],  Bdicx^e,  yivvcus. 

I  have  followed  throughout  Dr  H.  Woil’o  version. 
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himself  a  priest  at  Delphi,  The  comparison  instituted  by  Plutarch 
between  the  rites  of  Osiris  and  those  of  Dionysos  has  been  already 
noted  (p.  401).  In  the  discourse  about  Isis  and  Osiris1,  it  will  be 
remembered,  Plutarch  says  ‘the  affair  about  the  Titans  and  the 
Night  of  Accomplishment  accords  with  what  are  called  in  the 
rites  of  Osiris  “Tearings  to  pieces,”  Resurrections,  Regenerations. 
The  same/  he  adds,  *  is  true  about  rites  of  burying.  The  Egyptians 
show  in  many  places  burial  chests  of  Osiris,  and  the  Delphians 
also  hold  that  the  remains  of  Dionysos  are  deposited  with  them 
near  to  the  place  of  the  oracle,  and  the  Consecrated  Ones  (Sa-toi) 
perform  a  secret  sacrifice  in  the  sanctuary  of  Apollo  what  time 
the  Thyiades  awaken  Liknites.’  In  a  word,  at  Delphi  there  were 
rites  closely  analogous  to  those  of  Osiris  and  concerned  with  the 
tearing  to  pieces,  the  death  and  burial  of  the  god  Dionysos,  and 
his  resurrection  and  re-birth  as  a  child3. 

In  another  discourse  (On  the  Ei  at  Delphi)  Plutarch8  tells  us 
that  these  ceremonials  were  concerned  with  the  god  as  Dithy- 
rambos,  that  the  characteristic  of  the  Dithyramb  was  that  it  sang 
of  these  mutations,  these  re-births,  and  that  it  was  thereby  marked 
off  sharply  from  the  Paean  of  Apollo.  The  passage  is  so  in¬ 
structive  both  as  to  the  real  nature  of  Dionysos  and  as  reflecting 
the  attitude  of  an  educated  Greek  towards  his  religion  that  it 
must  be  quoted  in  full.  Plutarch  has  been  discussing  and  con¬ 
trasting  Dionysos  and  Apollo  apropos  of  the  worship  of  Dionysos 
at  Delphi,  a  worship  eveiy  detail  of  which  he  must  certainly  have 
known.  Dionysos,  he  says,  has  just  as  much  to  do  with  Delphi  as 
Apollo  himself,  a  statement  rather  startling  to  modem  ears.  Then 
he  begins  to  work  out  the  contrast  between  the  two  gods  after  the 
philosophic  fashion  of  his  day.  Apollo  is  the  principle  of  simplicity, 
unity  and  purity,  Dionysos  of  manifold  change  and  metamorphosis. 
This  is  the  esoteric  doctrine  known  to  experts,  cloaked  from  the 
vulgar.  Among  these  experts  (aoffxoTepoi)  were  probably,  as  will 
be  seen  later  (p.  462),  Orphic  theologians.  He  goes  on  to  tell 
how  these  esoteric  doctrines  were  expressed  in  popular  ritual. 
He  of  course  inverts  the  natural  order  of  development  He 

1  Plut.  de  Is*  et  Os*  xxxv. 

2  For  a  curious  and  very  interesting  survival  of  the  passion-play  of  Dionysos 
see  R.  M.  Dawkins,  ‘  The  modem  carnival  in  Thrace  and  the  cult  of  Dionysos,* 
J*H*S*  1906,  p.  191. 

3  Hut.  de  Ei  ap.  Delph *  ix. 
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believes  that  the  doctrine  known  only  to  the  few  gave  rise  to 
a  ritual  intended  to  express  it  in  popular  terms  for  the  vulgar ; 
whereas  of  course  in  reality  the  ritual  existed  first  and  was  then 
by  the  experts  made  to  bear  a  mystical  meaning.  Bearing  this 
proviso  in  mind  Plutarch’s  account  is  full  of  interest.  "These 
manifold  changes  that  Dionysos  suffers  into  winds  and  water  and 
earth  and  stars  and  the  births  of  plants  and  animals  they  enigma¬ 
tically  term  “ rending  asunder”  and- “ tearing  limb  from  limb”; 
and  they  call  the  god  Dionysos  and  Zagreus  and  Nyktelios  and 
Isodaites,  and  tell  of  certain  Destructions  and  Disappearances 
and  Resurrections  and  New-Births  which  are  fables  and  riddles, 
appertaining  to  the  aforesaid  metamorphoses.  And  to  him  (Le. 
Dionysos)  they  sing  dithyrambic  measures  full  of  sufferings  and 
metamorphosis,  which  metamorphosis  has  in  it  an  element  of 
wandering  and  distraction.  For  “  it  is  fitting,”  as  Aeschylus  says, 
that  “  the  dithyramb  of  diverse  utterance  should  accompany 
Dionysos  as  his  counterpart,  but  the  ordered  Paean  and  the 
sober  Muse  should  attend  Apollo.”  And  artists  in  sculpture 
represent  Apollo  as  ever  young  and  ageless,  but  Dionysos  they 
represent  as  having  many  forms  and  shapes.  In  a  word,  they 
attribute  to  the  one  uniformity  and  order  and  an  earnest  simplicity, 
but  to  the  other  a  certain  incongruousness  owing  to  a  blend  made 
up  of  sportiveness  and  excess  and  earnestness  and  madness.  They 
invoke  him  thus : 

“  Euios,  thou  Dionysos,  who  by  the  flame  of  thy  rite 
Dost  women  to  madness  incite.”* 

Plutarch  goes  on  to  tell  of  the  division  of  the  ritual  year 
at  Delphi  between  Apollo  and  Dionysos.  Apollo  as  incoming 
conqueror  has  taken  the  larger  and  the  fairer  portion. 

"And  since  the  time  of  the  revolutions  in  these  changes  is 
not  equal,  but  the  one  which  they  call  Satiety  is  longer,  and  the 
other  which  they  call  Craving  is  shorter,  they  observe  in  this 
matter  a  due  proportion.  For  the  remainder  of  the  year  they  use 
the  Paean  in  their  sacrificial  ceremonies,  but  at  the  approach  of 
winter  they  wake  up  the  Dithyramb  and  make  the  Paean  cease. 
For  three  months  they  invoke  the  one  god  (Dionysos)  in  place  of 
the  other  (Apollo),  as  they  hold  that  in  respect  to  its  duration  the 
setting  in  order  of  the  world  is  to  its  conflagration  as  three  to  one/ 

Plutarch’s  use  of  technical  terms,  e.g.  conflagration  (em- 
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paxm),  betrays  that  he  is  importing  into  his  religions  discussion 
philosophic  speculations,  and  especially  those  of  Heraclitus.  Into 
these  it  is  unnecessary  to  follow  him ;  the  important  points  that 
emerge  for  the  present  argument  are  that  the  Dithyramb  was 
a  ritual  song  sung  in  the  winter  season,  probably  at  festivals 
connected  with  the  winter  solstice,  of  an  orgiastic  character  and 
dealing  with  the  god  as  an  impersonation  of  natural  forces,  dealing 
with  his  sufferings,  his  death  and  resurrection,  and  as  such  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  sober  simple  Paean.  In  a  word  the  Dithyramb, 
and  with  it  the  title  Dithyrambos,  resume  the  two  factors  that 
we  have  detected  in  the  religion  of  Dionysos,  the  old  spirit  of 
life  and  generation,  and  the  new  spirit  of  intoxication. 

It  remains  to  enquire  if  any  light  can  be  thrown  on  the  difficult 
etymology1 2 * * *  of  the  word. 

The  popular  etymology,  that  saw  in  Dithyrambos  the  god-of- 
the-double-door,  is  of  course  impossible.  Dithyrambos,  all  philo¬ 
logists  agree,  cannot  etymologically  be  separated  from  its  cognate 
thriambos ,  which  gave  to  the  Latins  their  word  triumphus.  The 
word  thriambos  looks  as  if  it  were  formed  on  the  analogy  of  iambos. 
It  may  be  that  Suidas9  among  his  many  confused  conjectures  as 
to  the  meaning  of  the  word  throws  out  accidentally  the  right  clue. 
He  says  ‘they  call  the  madness  of  poets  thrums May  not 
thriambos  mean  the  mad  inspired  orgiastic  measure?  The  first 
syllable  with  its  long  i  may  possibly  be  referred  to  the  root  At 
already  discussed  under  Diasia  (p.  23).  At  a  time  when  in 
etymology  the  length  of  syllables  was  wholly  disregarded  the  At 
in  Ato*  might  help  out  the  confusion,  and  last  some  brilliant 
theologian  intent  on  edification  thought  of  the  double  doors. 
Mythology  has  left  us  dim  hints  as  to  the  functions  of  certain 
ancient  maiden  prophetesses  at  Delphi  called  Thriae.  May 
they  not  have  been  the  Mad  Maidens  who  sang  the  mad  song, 
the  thriambos  ? 

1  The  suggestion  that  follows  as  to  the  connection  of  the  word  Dithyramb  with 
Thriae  is  only  given  tentatively.  It  is  also  possible  that  the  word  Dithyramb  may 
be  of  foreign  origin.  Epiphanius  (Adv.  Haeres .  vol.  i.  bk  iii.  p.  1093  n)  tells  of 
a  goddess  in  Egypt,  worshipped  with  orgiastic  rites  under  the  name  TldpauBos. 
She  was  akin  to  Hecate  (dXXot  8£  ry  T tOpdufty  *E xdryp  tyfiypevo/tiiryv).  T ISoauSos 
may  have  come  with  other  orgiastic  elements  from  Crete  to  Thrace  (see  p.  459). 

2  Suidas  8.v.  \4yovai  yap  $pla<rtv  ttjp  t£>v  v oiyrtov  pavlov.  Suidas  also  suggests 

connection  with  Opta  fig-leaves,  i}  dtrb  tou  Opta ,  t&  0i)XXa  ttjs  ovktjs  dpaKetudpys  rj 

Atovvay.  In  view  of  Mr  Paton’s  investigations,  Rev.  Arch .  1907,  p.  51,  this 

derivation  spite  of  quantity  seems  possible. 
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Of  the  Thriae  we  are  told  by  Philochoros1  that  they  were 
nymphs  of  Parnassos,  nurses  of  Apollo.  Save  for  this  mention  we 
never  hear  that  Apollo  had  any  nurses,  he  was  wholly  the  son 
of  his  father.  Is  it  not  more  probable  that  they  were  nurses  of 
Dionysos  ? 

The  account  of  these  mysterious  Thriae  given  in  the  Homeric 
Hymn3  to  Hermes  is  strange  and  suggestive.  Hermes  is  made  to 
tell  how  his  first  gift  of  prophecy  came  not  from  Zeus,  but  from 
three  maiden  prophetesses : 

‘For  there  are  sisters  bom,  called  Thriae,  maiden  things, 

Three  are  they  and  they  joy  them  in  glory  of  swift  wings. 

Upon  their  heads  is  sprinkled  fine  flour  or  barley  white, 

They  dwell  aloof  in  dwellings  beneath  Parnassos’  height. 

They  taught  me  love  of  soothsaying,  while  I  my  herds  did  feed, 

Being  yet  a  boy.  Of  me  and  mine  my  father  took  no  heed. 

And  thence  they  flitted,  now  this  way,  now  that,  upon  the  wing, 

And  of  all  things  that  were  to  be  they  uttered  soothsaying. 

What  time  they  fed  on  honey  fresh,  food  of  the  gods  divine, 

Then  holy  madness  made  their  hearts  to  speak  the  truth  incline, 

But  if  from  food  of  honeycomb  they  needs  must  keep  aloof 
Confused  they  buzz  among  themselves  and  speak  no  word  of  sooth.’ 

The  Thriae  are  nurses  like  the  Maenads,  they  rave  in  holy 
madness  (Ovtovaiv)  like  the  Thyiades,  but  their  inspiration  is  not 
from  Bacchos,  the  wine-god,  not  even  from  Bromios  or  Sabazios  or 
Braites,  the  beer-gods ;  it  is  from  a  source,  from  an  intoxicant  yet 
more  primitive,  from  honey.  They  are  in  a  word  ‘  Melissae V 
honey-priestesses,  inspired  by  a  honey  intoxicant;  they  are  bees, 
their  heads  white  with  pollen;  they  hum  and  buzz,  swarming 
confusedly.  The  honey  service  of  ancient  ritual  has  already  been 
noted  (p.  91),  aud  the  fact  that  not  only  the  priestesses  of 
Artemis  at  Ephesus  were  *  Bees/  but  also  those  of  Demeter,  and, 
still  more  significant,  the  Delphic  priestess  herself  was  a  Bee. 
The  oracle  of  the  Bessi  (p.  369)  was  delivered  by  a  priestess,  and 
the  analogy  with  Delphi  is  noted  by  Herodotus;  may  not  the 
priestess  of  the  Bessi  have  also  been  a  Bee?  The  Delphic 
priestess  in  historical  times  chewed  a  laurel  leaf,  but  when  she 
was  a  Bee  surely  she  must  have  sought  her  inspiration  in  the 
honeycomb. 

1  Philoch.  frg.  125  ap.  Zenob.  prov.  cent.  v.  75,  \6xop6s  <f*rj<rtp  Srt  pdfupat  Karetxop 
rbv  Uapvatrtrdp  rpotpol  *Att6XXwos  rpeis  KaXoijfxevat  Bpial,  d0’  tap  aX  /mptikoX 

dpial  kclXovpt at. 

2  Horn.  Hymn .  ad  Merc •  551 — 563.  I  aocepfc  Hermann’s  reading  Qpial  for 
Motpat,  cf.  Gemoll  ad  loe, 

*  For  Bee-goddesses  and  Bee-priestesses  see  Dr  Neustadt’s  interesting  monograph 
He  love  Cretico ,  m.  He  Melissa  dea . 
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With  all  these  divine  associations  about  the  bee,  a  creature 
wondrous  enough  in  nature,  it  is  not  surprising  that  she  was 
figured  by  art  as  a  goddess  and  half  human.  In  fig.  135  we  have 
such  a  representation1,  a  woman  with  high 
curled  wings  and  a  bee  body  from  the  waist 
downwards.  The  design  is  from  a  gold 
embossed  plaque  found  at  Camiros. 

When  Euripides  would  tell  of  the  dread 
power  of  Aphrodite  haunting  with  her 
doom  all  living  things,  Aphrodite  who 
was  heir  to  all  the  sacred  traditions  of  the 
Earth-Mother,  the  image  of  the  holy  bee 
comes  to  his  mind  charged  with  mysterious 
associations  half  lost  to  us.  He  makes  the  chorus  of  maidens  in 

the  Hippolytus  sing®: 

*0  mouth  of  Dirce,  O  god-built  wall 
That  Dirce’s  wells  run  under; 

Ye  know  the  Cyprian’s  fleet  foot-fall, 

Ye  saw  the  heavens  round  her  flare 
When  she  lulled  to  her  sleep  that  Mother  fair 
Of  Twy-born  Bacchus  and  crowned  her  there 
The  Bride  of  the  bladed  thunder, 

For  her  breath  is  on  all  that  hath  life,  and  she  floats  in  the  air 
Bee-like,  death-like,  a  wonder.’ 

The  thriambos 3  was  then,  if  this  conjecture  be  correct,  the  song 
of  the  Thriae  or  honey-priestesses,  a  song  from  the  beginning  like 
the  analogous  Dithyramb  confused,  inspired,  impassioned.  The 
title  Dithyrambos  through  its  etymology  and  by  its  traditional  use 
belonged  to  Dionysos,  conceived  of  in  his  twofold  aspect  as  the 
nature-god  born  anew  each  year,  the  god  of  plants  and  animals  as 
well  as  of  human  life,  and  also  as  the  spirit  of  intoxication.  It 
remains  to  ask  what  was  the  significance  of  such  a  god  to  the 
Greeks  who  received  him  as  an  immigrant  from  the  North.  How 
far  did  they  adopt  and  how  far  modify  both  elements  in  this 
strange  and  complex  new  worship  ? 

1  For  a  full  account  of  ‘the  Bee  in  Greek  Mythology’  see  Mr  A.  B.  Cook,  J.H.S. 
xv.  1895,  p.  1.  t  *  Ear*  Hipp.555. 

s  epic tjxpos  translated  by  the  Romans  into  the  plain  prose  of  ‘  triumph  seems  to 
have  remained  to  the  Greeks  a  poetical  word  consecrated  to  poetical  usage.  Conon 
says  indeed  of  Tereus  in  telling  the  story  of  Philomela :  rijv  aur?}s  yXwcraav 

5edim  rou  i k  \6yuv  Optafx^ov  (Narrat.  xxxi.),  but  the  story  and  the  usage  of  the 
word  seem  borrowed  from  some  poetical  source.  Sir  Richard  Jebb  kindly  drew 
my  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  our  earliest  literary  mention  of  the  thriambos 
(Kratinos,  Koch  frg.  36)  it  is  apparently  sung  by  a  female  singer: 

Sre  ad  tov$  KaXoit  dpidpfiovs  dvapuroua*  d wijx$dvov* 
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First,  what  significance  had  Dionysos  to  the  Greeks  as  a  nature* 
god,  in  his  animal  and  vegetable  forms  as  bull  and  tree  ? 

Long  before  the  coming  of  Dionysos  the  Greeks  had  nature- 
gods  :  they  had  Demeter  goddess  of  the  corn,  they  had  Poseidon 
Phytalmios  god  of  the  growth  of  plants,  they  had  the  Charites 
givers  of  all  increase.  But  it  should  be  distinctly  noted  that  all 
these  and  many  another  nature-god  had  passed  into  a  state  ol 
complete  anthropomorphism.  They  represent  human  rather 
merely  physical  relations,  they  have  cut  themselves  as  far  as  possible 
loose  from  plant  and  animal  nature.  Demeter  is  far  more  mother 
than  com.  Hermes  is  the  young  man  in  his  human  splendour, 
and  spite  of  his  Herm-form  and  phallic  worship  has  well  nigh 
forgotten  that  he  was  once  a  spirit  of  generation  in  flocks  and 
planta  Athene,  like  her  mother  the  earth,  had  once  for  her 
vehicle  a  snake  (p.  305),  but  she  has  waxed  in  glory  till  she 
comes  to  be  a  motherless  splendour  bom  of  the  brain  of  Zeus,  an 
incarnate  city  of  Athena  These  magnificent  Olympians  have 
shed  for  ever  the  slough  of  animal  shapea  Dionysos  came  to 
Greece  at  an  earlier  stage  of  his  development  when  he  was  still 
half  bull  half  tree,  and  this  earlier  stage  was  tolerated,  even 
welcomed,  by  a  people  who  had  themselves  outgrown  it. 

It  is  not  hard  to  see  how  this  came  to  ba  Man  when  he 
worships  a  bull  or  a  tree  has  not,  even  to  himself,  consciously 
emerged  as  human.  He  is  still  to  his  own  thinking  brother  of 
plants  and  animals.  As  he  advances  he  gains  but  also  loses,  and 
must  sometimes  retrace  his  steps.  The  Greeks  of  the  sixth 
century  B.c.  may  well  have  been  a  little  weary  of  their  anthropo¬ 
morphic  Olympians,  tired  of  their  own  magnified  reflection  in  the 
mirror  of  mythology,  whether  this  image  were  distorted  or  halo- 
crowned.  They  had  taken  for  their  motto  *  Know  Thyself/  but  at 
the  fountain  of  self-knowledge  no  human  soul  has  ever  yet 
quenched  its  thirst.  With  Dionysos,  god  of  trees  and  plants  as  well 
as  human  life,  there  came  a  ‘return  to  nature/  a  breaking  of  bonds 
and  limitations  and  crystallizations,  a  desire  for  the  life  rather  of 
the  emotions  than  of  the  reason,  a  recrudescence  it  may  be  of  animal 
passions.  Nowhere  is  this  return  to  nature  more  clearly  seen  than 
in  the  Baechae 1  of  Euripides.  The  Bacchants  leave  their  human 

1  See  Mr  Gilbert  Murray,  Euripides ,  p.  lxvii, 
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homes,  their  human  work  and  ordered  life,  their  looms  and 
distaffs,  and  are  back  with  the  wild  things  upon  the  mountains. 
In  token  of  this  their  hair  flows  loose,  they  clothe  themselves  with 
the  skin  of  beasts,  they  are  girt  with  snakes  and  crowned  with  ivy 
and  wild  briony,  and  leaving  their  human  babes  they  suckle  the 
young  of  wolves  and  deer1 : 

‘And  one  a  young  fawn  held,  and  one  a  wild 
Wolf-cub,  and  fed  them  with  white  milk  and  smiled 
In  love,  young  mothers  with  a  mother’s  breast, 

And  babes  at  home  forgotten.’ 

Euripides,  it  maybe,  utters  his  own  longing  to  be  free  from  the 
tangle  and  stress  of  things  human,  but  it  is  into  the  mouths  of 
the  chorus  of  Maenads  that  he  puts  the  lovely  song2 : 

‘Will  they  ever  come  to  me,  ever  again, 

The  long,  long  dances, 

On  through  the  dark  till  the  dim  stars  wane? 

Shall  I  feel  the  dew  on  my  throat  and  the  stream 
Of  wind  in  my  hair?  Shall  our  white  feet  gleam 
In  the  dim  expanses? 

0  feet  of  a  Fawn  to  the  greenwood  fled, 

Alone  in  the  grass,  and  the  loveliness; 

Leap  of  the  Hunted,  no  more  in  dread, 

Beyond  the  snares  and  the  deadly  press. 

Yet  a  voice  still  in  the  distance  sounds, 

A  voice  and  a  fear  and  a  haste  of  hounds, 

O  wildly  labouring,  fiercely  fleet, 

Onward  yet  by  river  and  glen — 

Is  it  joy  or  terror  ye  storm-swift  feet  ? — 

To  the  dear  lone  lands  untroubled  of  men, 

Where  no  voice  sounds,  and  amid  the  shadowy  green 
The  little  things  of  the  woodland  live  unseen.’ 

Nor  is  it  only  that  the  Maenads  escape  from  their  humanity  to 
worship  on  the  mountain,  they  find  there  others,  a  strange  congre¬ 
gation,  that  worship  with  them3: 

5  *  r  ‘There 

Through  the  appointed  hour,  they  made  their  prayer 
And  worship  of  the  Wand,  with  one  accord 
Of  heart,  and  cry  “  Iacchos,  Bromios,  Lord, 

God  of  God  born!”  And  all  the  mountain  felt 
And  worshipped  with  them;  and  the  wild  things  knelt, 

And  ramped  and  gloried,  and  the  wilderness 
Was  filled  with  moving  voices  and  dim  stress.’ 

This  notion  of  a  return  to  nature4  is  an  element  in  the  worship 

1  Enr.  Bacch.  699.  3  lb.  862.  3  lb.  723. 

4  HietzBche  has  drawn  in  this  respect  a  contrast,  beautiful  and  profonnaly  true, 
between  the  religion  and  art  of  Apollo  and  Dionysos.  Apollo,  careful  to  remain  his 
splendid  self,  projects  an  image,  a  dream,  and  calls  it  god.  It  is  illusion  (Sc/ietn), 
its  watchword  is  limitation  (Maass),  Know  thyself,  Nothing  too  much.  Dionysos 


of  Dionysos  so  simple,  so  moving  and  in  a  sense  so  modem  that 
we  realize  it  without  effort.  It  is  harder  to  attain  to  anything 
like  historical  sympathy  with  the  second  element — that  of  intoxi¬ 
cation. 


It  is  not  easy  to  deal  with  the  worship  of  Dionysos  without 
rousing  in  our  own  minds  an  instinctive  protest.  Intoxication  to 
us  nowadays  means  not  inspiration  but  excess  and  consequent 
degradation ;  its  associations  are  with  crime,  with  the  slums,  with 
hereditary  disease,  with  every  form  of  abuse  that  abases  man,  not 
to  the  level  of  the  beasts  but  far  beneath  them. 

In  trying  to  understand  how  the  Greeks  felt  towards  Dionysos 
we  must  bear  in  mind  one  undoubted  fact.  The  Greeks  were 
not  as  a  nation  drunkards.  Serious  excess  in  drink  is  rare 
among  southern  nations,  and  the  Greeks  were  no  exception  to  the 
general  rule.  When  they  came  in  contact  with  northern  nations 
like  the  Thracians,  who  drank  deep  and  seriously,  they  were  sur¬ 
prised  and  disgusted. 

Of  this  we  have  ample  evidence,  much  of  it  drawn  from  the 
discussion  in  the  Deipnosophistae  of  Athenaeus1  on  Wine  and 
Wine-cups.  The  general  tone  of  the  discourse,  while  it  is  strongly 
in  favour  of  drinking,  is  averse  to  drunkenness.  *  The  men  of  old  time 
were  not  wont  to  get  drunk.’  The  reason  given  is  characteristically 
Greek ;  they  disliked  the  unbridled  license  that  ensued.  It  was  well 
said  by  the  inventors  of  proverbs,  •  Wine  has  no  rudder.’  Plato3  in 
the  sixth  book  of  the  Laws  said  it  was  unfitting  for  a  man  to  drink 
to  the  point  of  drunkenness,  except  on  the  occasions  of  festivals  of 
that  god  who  wap  the  giver  of  wine.  An  occasional  and  strictly 
defined  license  under  the  sanction  of  religion  is  widely  different 
from  a  general  habit  of  intemperance.  In  the  first  book  of  the 
Laws3,  in  speaking  of  various  foreign  nations  Northern  and  Oriental, 
e.g.  Celts,  Iberians,  Thracians,  Lydians  and  Persians,  he  says 
1  nations  of  that  sort  make  a  practice  of  drunkenness.’ 

The  Greek  habit  of  drinking  was  marked  off  from  t.W  0f  the 
Thracians  by  two  customs,  they  drank  their  wine  in  small  cups 


breaks  all  bonds;  his  motto  is  the  limitless  Exoese  ( Uebermaan ),  Eestasy.  Dot 
Indimduum  mit  alien  semen  Qrenzen  und  Maassen  ging  hier  in  der  Selbstverqessenheit 
37) '  VerS<U‘  ^  ap°mniBehen  Sat™ngen  (Nietzsche, 
1  Axh.  xl  81  p.  427.  2  Plat.  Legg.  p.  775.  »  26.  p.  637. 
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and  they  mixed  it  freely  with  water.  One  of  the  guests  in 
Athenaeus  remarks1  that  it  is  worth  while  enquiring  whether  the 
men  of  old  times  drank  out  of  large  cups.  ‘For/  he  adds, 

<  Dicaearchus  the  Messenian,  the  disciple  of  Aristotle,  in  his  dis¬ 
course  on  Alcaeus  says  they  used  small  cups  and  drank  their  wine 
mixed  with  much  water/  He  goes  on  to  cite  a  treatise  ‘On 
Drunkenness’  by  Ohamaeleon  of  Heracleia,  in  which  Chamaeleon 
stated  not  only  that  the  custom  of  using  large  cups  was  a  recent 
one  but  that  it  was  imported  from  the  barbarians.  Imported 
indeed  but  never  really  naturalized,  for  he  goes  on  to  say,  ‘  They 
being  devoid  of  culture  rush  eagerly  to  excess  in  wine  and 
provide  for  themselves  all  manner  of  superfluous  delicacies/  It 
is  clear  that  in  respect  of  wine  and  food  as  of  everything  else  the 
Greek  was  in  the  main  true  to  his  motto  ‘Nothing  too  much/ 
Drunkenness  was  an  offence  in  his  eyes  against  taste  as  well  as 
morals. 

Large  drinking  cups  were  a  northern  barbarian  characteristic2 ; 
they  were  made  originally  of  the  huge  horns  of  the  large  breed 
of  cattle  common  in  the  North,  they  were  set  in  silver  and 
gold,  and  later  sometimes  actually  made  of  precious  metals  and 
called  rhyta .  Chamaeleon  goes  on  to  say,  ‘  in  the  various  regions 
of  Greece  neither  in  works  of  art  nor  in  poems  shall  we  find  any 
trace  of  a  large  cup  being  made  save  in  such  as  deal  with  heroes/ 
That  to  the  dead  hero  was  allowed  even  by  the  Orphics  the 
guerdon  of  ‘  eternal  drunkenness  ’  will  be  seen  later  (Chap,  xi.),  but 
the  living  hero  only  drank  of  large  cups  of  unmixed  wine  out  of 
ceremonial  courtesy  to  the  Northerner.  Xenophon  in  the  seventh 
book  of  the  Anabasis  describes  in  detail  the  drinking  festival 
given  by  the  Thracian  Seuthes.  When  the  Greek  general  and 
his  men  came  to  Seuthes  they  embraced  first  and  then  according 
to  the  Thracian  custom  horns  of  wine  were  presented  to  them. 
In  like  manner  the  Macedonian  Philip  pledged  his  friends  in 
a  horn  of  wine.  It  was  from  silver  horns  that  the  Centaurs 
drank  (p.  385).  A  flatterer  and  a  demagogue  might  drink  deep 
for  his  own  base  purposes.  Of  the  arch-demagogue  Alcibiades 
Plutarch8  says:  ‘At  Athens  he  scoffed  and  kept  horses,  at  Sparta 
he  went  close-shaved  and  wore  a  short  cloak  and  washed  in  cold 

1  Ath.  XI.  4  p.  4G1.  2  Afch.  xx.  51  p.  476. 

8  Plat.  Be  adul .  et  antic .  vn. 
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water,  in  Thrace  he  fought  and  drank.’  War  and  drink,  Ares  and 
Dionysos,  have  been  in  all  ages  the  chosen  divinities  of  the 
Northerner.  Diodorus1  in  speaking  of  ceremonial  wine-drinking 
makes  a  characteristically  Greek  statement :  ‘  They  say  that  those 
who  drink  at  banquets  when  unmixed  wine  is  provided  invoke  the 
Good  Genius,  but  when  after  the  meal  wine  is  given  mixed  with 
water  they  call  on  the  name  of  Zeus  the  Saviour ;  for  they  hold 
that  wine  drunk  unmixed  produces  forms  of  madness,  but  that 
when  it  is  mixed  with  the  rain  of  Zeus  the  joy  of  it  and  the 
delight  remain,  and  the  injurious  element  that  causes  madness 
and  license  is  corrected/  The  Good,  or  perhaps  we  ought  to  call 
him  *  Wealthy/  Spirit  is  the  very  essence  of  the  old  wine-god  of 
Thrace  and  Boeotia;  the  blending  with  the  rain  of  Zeus  is  the 
taking  of  it  over  to  the  mildness  and  temperance  of  the  Greek 
character. 

Excess  was  rare  among  the  southern  Greeks,  and,  even  when 
they  exceeded,  because  they  were  a  people  of  artists  they 
euphemized.  No  one  but  a  Greek  could  have  conceived  the 
lovely  little  vase-painting  from  an  oinochoe  in  the  Boston  Museum 


of  Fine  Arts-  in  fig.  136.  A  beautiful  maiden  is  the  centre 
of  the  scene.  She  is  a  worshipper  of  Dionysos.  In  her  left 
hand  is  a  tall  thyrsos  and  she  holds  the  cup  of  Dionysos,  the 

1  Diod.  iv.  3. 

2  Boston  Museum  Annual  Report,  1901,  p.  60,  No.  20.  P.  Hartwi-  Strena 
Helbigiana ,  p.  111. 


Fig.  136. 
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kantharos,  in  her  right.  It  is  empty,  and  she  seems  to  ask  the 
Satyr  who  stands  before  her  to  refill  it  from  his  oinochoe.  But 
he  will  not,  she  has  had  too  much  already.  Over  her  beautiful 
head,  slightly  inclined  as  if  in  weariness,  is  inscribed — and  who 
but  a  Greek  would  have  dared  to  write  it  ? — her  name  *  Kraipale.’ 
Behind  her  comes  a  kindly  sober  friend  bearing  in  her  hand  a  hot 
drink,  smoking  still,  to  cure  her  sickness. 

Perhaps  because  the  extreme  of  drunkenness,  its  after  degra¬ 
dation  and  squalid  ugliness,  was  rare  among  the  Greeks,  they  were 
better  able  to  realize  that  in  its  milder  forms  it  lent  lovely  motives 
for  art.  Wine  by  the  release  it  brings  from  self-consciousness 
unslacks  the  limbs  and  gives  to  pose  and  gesture  the  new  beauty 
of  abandonment.  Degas  has  dared  to  seize  and  fix  for  ever  the 
beauty  he  saw  in  that  tragedy  of  degradation — a  woman  of  the 
people  besotted  by  absinthe.  The  peeping  moralist  that  lurks  in 
most  of  us  intrudes  to  utter  truth  beside  the  mark  and  say  that 
she  is  wicked.  To  the  Greek  artist  there  was  no  such  extreme 
issue  between  art  and  morality.  To  him,  whether  poet  or  vase- 
painter,  to  drink  and  fall  asleep  was  if  not  a  common  at  least 
a  beautiful  experience,  one  he  painted  on  many  a  vase  and  sang 
in  many  a  song.  A  festival  without  the  grace  and  glory  of  wine 
would  to  him  have  been  shorn  of  well  nigh  all  its  goodliness. 
On  this  it  is  needless  to  insist.  To  him  peace  and  wine  and  sleep 
are  playfellows  loving  and  lovely1: 

‘Eyelids  closed  and  lulled  heart  deep 
In  gentle,  unforbidden  sleep, 

Street  by  street  the  city  brims 

"With  lovers’  feasts  and  burns  with  lovers*  hymns.* 

Another  point  remains  to  be  noted.  Not  only  did  the  Greeks 
mix  their  Thracian  wine  with  water,  tempering  the  madness  of 
the  god,  but  they  saw  in  Dionysos  the  god  of  spiritual  as  well  as 
physical  intoxication.  It  cannot  be  forgotten  that  the  drama  was 
early  connected  with  the  religion  of  Dionysos;  his  nurses  are  not 
only  Maenads,  they  are  Muses ;  from  him  and  him  only  comes  the 
beauty  and  magic  of  their  song : 

‘Hail  Child  of  Semele,  only  by  thee 
Can  auy  singing  sweet  and  gracious  be.1 

The  contrast  between  sheer  Thracian  madness  and  the  Athenian 
1  B&cohyl.  Paean ,  Bergk  13,  trans.  by  Mr  D.  S.  MacColl. 
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notion  of  inspiration  is  very  clearly  seen  in  the  two  figures  of 
Dionysos  as  represented  on  the  two  vase-paintings  in  fig.  137  and 
fig.  138,  vase-paintings  roughly  contemporaneous,  the  first  in  the 


Fig.  137. 


style  of  Hieron,  the  second  in  that  of  Brygos.  In  fig.  137  from  a 
red-figured  stamnos1  in  the  British  Museum  we  have  the  Thracian 
Dionysos  drunk  with  wine,  a  brutal  though  still  splendid  savage ; 
he  dances  in  ecstasy  brandishing  the  fawn  he  has  rent  asunder  in 
his  madness.  In  the  second  picture2  (fig.  138),  a  masterpiece  of 
decorative  composition,  we  have  Dionysos  as  the  Athenian  cared 
to  know  him.  The  strange  mad  Satyrs  are  twisted  and  contorted 
to  make  exquisite  patterns,  they  clash  their  frenzied  crotala  and 
wave  great  vine  branches.  But  in  the  midst  of  the  revel  the  god 

1  Brit.  Mus.  Cat.  e  439,  pi.  xv.  On  the  reverse  a  Satyr  plays  the  flute  to  his 
master’s  dancing. 

2  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  Cat.  576.  P.  Hartwig,  Meisterschalen ,  xxxm.  1. 
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himself  stands  erect.  He  holds  no  kantharos,  only  a  great  lyre. 


Fig.  138. 


His  head  is  thrown  back  in  ecstasy;  he  is  drunken,  but  with  music, 
not  with  wine. 

Again,  with  the  Maenad  worshippers  there  is  the  same  trans¬ 
formation. 

The  delicate  red-figured  kotylos1  in  fig.  139  from  the  National 
Museum  in  Athens  is  like  a  little  twofold  text  on  the  double  aspect 
of  the  worship  of  Dionysos.  On  the  obverse  is  a  Maenad  about  to 
execute  her  old  savage  ritual  of  tearing  a  kid  asunder.  In  a 
moment  she  will  raise  her  bent  head  and  chant2: 

‘0  glad,  glad  on  the  Mountains 
To  swoon  in  the  race  outworn, 

When  the  holy  fawn -skin  clings 
And  all  else  sweeps  away, 

To  the  joy  of  the  quick  red  fountains, 

The  blood  of  the  hill-goat  torn, 

The  glory  of  wild-beast  ravenings 
Where  the  hill-top  catches  the  day, 

To  the  Phrygian,  Lydian  mountains 
’Tis  Bromios  leads  the  way.’ 

1  Athens,  Nat.  Mus.  Inv .  3442.  Bull .  de  Coir .  Hell.  xix.  1895,  p.  94. 

3  Eur.  Bacch.  135. 
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On  the  reverse  for  counterpart  is  a  sister  Maenad.  She  dances 


Fig.  189. 


in  gentle  ecstasy,  playing  on  her  great  timbrel.  She  is  all  for  the 
service  of  the  Muses,  and  she  might  sing1: 

‘But  a  better  land  is  there 
Where  Olympus  cleaves  the  air, 

The  high  still  dell,  where  the  Muses  dwell, 

Fairest  of  all  things  fair. 

O  there  is  Grace,  and  there  is  the  Heart’s  Desire, 

And  peace  to  adore  thee,  thou  Spirit  of  guiding  Fire.* 


There  are  some  to  whom  by  natural  temperament  tbe  religion 
of  Bromios,  son  of  Semele,  is  and  must  always  be  a  dead  letter,  if 
not  a  stumbling-block.  Food  is  to  such  a  troublesome  necessity, 
wine  a  danger  or  a  disgust.  They  dread  all  stimulus  that  comes 
from  without,  they  would  fain  break  the  ties  that  link  them  with 
animals  and  plants.  They  do  not  feel  in  themselves  and  are  at 
a  loss  to  imagine  for  others  the  sacramental  mystery  of  life  and 
nutrition  that  is  accomplished  in  us  day  by  day,  how  in  the  faint¬ 
ness  of  fasting  the  whole  nature  of  man,  spirit  as  well  as  body, 
dies  down,  he  cannot  think,  he  cannot  work,  he  cannot  love ;  how 
in  the  breaking  of  bread,  and  still  more  in  the  drinking  of  wine, 
life  spiritual  as  well  as  physical  is  renewed,  thought  is  re-born, 
his  equanimity,  his  magnanimity  are  restored,  reason  and  morality 


1  Eur.  Bacch.  409. 
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rule  again.  But  to  this  sacramentalisra  of  life  most  of  us  bear 
constant,  if  partly  unconscious,  witness.  We  will  not  eat  with 
the  man  we  hate,  it  is  felt  a  sacrilege  leaving  a  sickness  in  body 
and  soul.  The  first  breaking  of  bread  and  drinking  of  wine 
together  is  the  seal  of  a  new  friendship ;  the  last  eaten  in  silence 
at  parting  is  more  than  many  words.  The  sacramental  feast  of 
bread  and  wine  is  spread  for  the  newly  married,  for  the  newly 
dead. 

Those  to  whom  wine  brings  no  inspiration,  no  moments  of 
sudden  illumination,  of  wider  and  deeper  insight,  of  larger  human 
charity  and  understanding,  find  it  hard  to  realize  what  to  others  of 
other  temperament  is  so  natural,  so  elemental,  so  beautiful — the 
constant  shift  from  physical  to  spiritual  that  is  of  the  essence  of 
the  religion  of  Dionysos.  But  there  are  those  also,  and  they  are 
saintly  souls,  who  know  it  all  to  the  full,  know  the  exhilaration  of 
wine,  know  what  it  is  to  be  drunken  with  the  physical  beauty  of 
a  flower  or  a  sunset,  with  the  sensuous  imagery  of  words,  with  the 
strong  wine  of  a  new  idea,  with  the  magic  of  another’s  personality, 
yet  having  known,  turn  away  with  steadfast  eyes,  disallowing  the 
madness  not  only  of  Bromios1  but  of  the  Muses  and  of  Aphrodite. 
Such  have  their  inward  ecstasy  of  the  ascetic,  but  they  revel  with 
another  Lord,  and  he  is  Orpheus. 

1  I  take  this  opportunity  of  withdrawing  my  proposed  etymology  of  Bromios ; 
the  word  means  not  the  oat-god  but  the  god  of  the  confused  roar.  As  to  tragedy  I 
return  to  the  old  derivation  goat-song.  The  form  Braxtes  must  be  given  up  as 
a  careful  examination  of  the  stone  shows  xaiTa  not  (3patTa,  Bee  Yollgraff,  Mnemosyne 
1905,  p.  S79.  For  Dithyrambos  I  refer  to  Mr  Cook’s  Zeus ,  p.  6814.  This  etymology 
I  have  accepted  and  discussed  in  my  Themis,  pp.  158 — 211.  As  to  the  Ivy-Dionysos 
see  Dr  Rendel  Harris’s  Ascent  to  Olympus,  Manchester  University  Press, -1917 ;  and 
see  my  review  of  Perdrizet’s  Le  fragment  de  Satyros  and  Cultes  et  Mvthes  du  Panaie 
in  Class .  Rev .  1910,  p.  244. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


ORPHEUS, 

‘TTOAAOI  MEN  NAp0HKO(J)6pOI,  nafpoi  Ae  te  Ba'kxoi/ 

Mythology  has  left  us  no  tangle  more  intricate  and  assuredly 
no  problem  half  so  interesting  as  the  relation  between  the  ritual 
and  mythology  of  Orpheus  and  Dionysos. 

By  the  time  of  Herodotus1  the  followers  of  Orpheus  and  of 
Bacchus  are  regarded  as  substantially  identical.  In  commenting 
on  the  taboo  among  the  Egyptians  against  being  buried  in  woollen 
garments  he  says :  ‘In  this  respect  they  agree  with  the  rites  which 
are  called  Bacchic  and  Orphic  but  are  really  Egyptian  and  Pytha¬ 
gorean/  The  identification  is  of  course  a  rough  and  ready  one, 
an  identification  of  race  on  the  precarious  basis  of  a  similarity  of 
rites,  but  one  thing  is  clear  to  the  mind  of  Herodotus — Orphic 
and  Bacchic  and  Egyptian  rites  are  either  identical  or  closely 
analogous.  The  analogy  between  Orpheus  and  Bacchus  passed  by 
the  time  of  Euripides  into  current  language.  Theseus2  when  he 
would  taunt  Hippoly tus  with  his  pseudo-asceticism  says : 

‘Go  revel  thy  Bacchic  rites 
With  Orpheus  for  thy  Lord/ 

and  Apollodorus3  in  his  systematic  account  of  the  Muses  states 
that  Orpheus  ‘invented  the  mysteries  of  Dionysos/  The  severance 
of  the  two  figures  by  modern  mytbologists  has  often  led  to  the 
misconception  of  both.  The  full  significance,  the  higher  spiritual 
developments  of  the  religion  of  Dionysos  are  only  understood 

1  Herod,  n.  81  dpo\oy4ov<ri  8£  ravra  roun  *0 pfucoiet  icaXeu/Afrourt  Kal  Ba KXtjcourt* 
iovtrt  Alyvirrlotai  teal  Uudayopelotai. 

2  Eur.  Hipp.  954 

*0 ptp4a  r*  ava/cr*  Gxw 

ficucxew. 

3  ApoUod.  i.  3.  2,  3. 
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through  the  doctrine  of  Orpheus,  and  the  doctrine  of  Orpheus 
apart  from  the  religion  of  Dionysos  is  a  dead  letter. 

And  yet,  clearly  linked  though  they  are,  the  most  superficial 
survey  reveals  differences  so  striking  as  to  amount  to  a  spiritual 
antagonism.  Orpheus  reflects  Dionysos,  yet  at  almost  every  point 
seems  to  contradict  him.  The  sober  gentle  musician,  the  precise 
almost  pedantic  theologist,  is  no  mere  echo,  no  reincarnation 
of  the  maddened,  maddening  wine-god.  Diodorus  expresses  a 
truth  that  must  have  struck  every  thinker  among  the  Greeks, 
that  this  real  and  close  resemblance  veiled  an  inner,  intimate 
discrepancy.  He  says1,  in  telling  the  story  of  Lycurgus,  *  Charops, 
grandfather  of  Orpheus,  gave  help  to  the  god,  and  Dionysos  in 
gratitude  instructed  him  in  the  orgies  of  his  rites;  Charops  handed 
them  down  to  his  son  Oiagros,  and  Oiagros  to  his  son  Orpheus/ 
Then  follow  the  significant  words :  c  Orpheus,  being  a  man  gifted 
by  nature  and  highly  trained  above  all  others,  made  many 
modifications  in  the  orgiastic  rites :  hence  they  call  the  rites  that 
took  their  rise  from  Dionysos,  Orphic/  Diodorus  seems  to  have 
put  his  finger  on  the  secret  of  Orpheus.  .He  comes  later  than 
Dionysos,  he  is  a  man  not  a  god,  and  his  work  is  to  modify  the 
rites  of  the  god  he  worshipped. 

It  is  necessary  at  the  outset  to  emphasize  the  humanity  of 
Orpheus.  About  his  legend  has  gathered  much  that  is  miraculous, 
and  a  theory9  has  been  started  and  supported  with  much  learning 
and  ability,  a  theory  which  sees  in  Orpheus  an  underworld  god, 
the  chthonic  counterpart  of  Dionysos,  and  that  derives  his  name 
from  chthonic  darkness  (op<f) wf).  This  is  to  my  mind  to  mis¬ 
conceive  the  whole  relation  between  the  two. 

Orpheus  as  Magical  Musician. 

Like  the  god  he  served,  Orpheus  is  at  one  part  of  bis  career  a 
Thracian,  unlike  him  a  magical  musician.  Dionysos,  as  has  been 
seen  (p.  451),  played  upon  the  lyre,  but  music  was  never  of  his 
essence. 

In  the  matter  of  Thracian  music  we  are  happily  on  firm 

1  DiocL  nr.  65  ttoXXA  fieraOewat  twv  iv  rots  dpytots. 

2  E.  Maass,  Orpheus.  To  Dr  Maass’s  learned  book  I  owe  much,  but  I  am 
reluctantly  compelled  to  differ  from  his  main  contention,  that  OrpheuB  is  a  god. 
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ground.  The  magical  musician,  whose  figure  to  the  modern  mind 
has  almost  effaced  the  theologist,  comes  as  would  be  expected 
from  the  home  of  music,  the  North.  Conon1  in  his  life  of 
Orpheus  says  expressly,  ‘the  stock  of  the  Thracians  and  Mace¬ 
donians  is  music-loving/  Strabo2  too  is  explicit  on  this  point. 
In  the  passage  already  quoted  (p.  414),  on  the  strange  musical 
instruments  used  in  the  orgies  of  Dionysos,  he  says :  *  Similar  to 
these  (i.e.  the  rites  of  Dionysos)  are  the  Kotyttia  and  Bendideia 
practised  among  the  Thracians,  and  with  them  also  Orphic  rites 
had  their  beginning/  A  little  further  he  goes  on  to  say  that  the 
Thracian  origin  of  the  worship  of  the  Muses  is  clear  from  the  places 
sacred  to  their  cult.  ‘  For  Pieria  and  Olympus  and  Pimplea  and 
Leibethra  were  of  old  Thracian  mountains  and  districts,  but  are 
now  held  by  the  Macedonians,  and  the  Thracians  who  colonized 
Boeotia  consecrated  Helicon  to  the  Muses  and  also  the  cave  of  the 
Nymphs  called  Leibethriades.  And  those  who  practised  ancient 
music  are  said  to  have  been  Thracians,  Orpheus  and  Musaeus  and 
Thamyris,  and  the  name  Eumolpus  comes  from  Thrace/ 

The  statement  of  Strabo  is  noticeable.  As  Diodorus  places 
Orpheus  two  generations  later  than  Dionysos,  so  the  cult  of  the 
Muses  with  which  Orpheus  is  associated  seems  chiefly  to  prevail 
in  Lesbos  and  among  the  Cicones  of  Lower  Thrace  and  Mace¬ 
donia.  We  do  not  hear  of  Orpheus  among  the  remote  inland 
Bessi.  This  may  point  to  a  somewhat  later  date  of  development 
when  the  Thracians  were  moving  southwards.  That  there  were 
primitive  and  barbarous  tribes  living  far  north  who  practised 
music  we  know  again  from  Strabo.  He  tells8  of  an  Illyrian  tribe, 
the  Dardanii,  who  were  wholly  savage  and  lived  in  caves  they 
dug  under  dung-heaps,  but  all  the  same  they  were  very  musical 
and  played  a  great  deal  on  pipes  and  stringed  instruments.  The 
practice  of  music  alone  does  not  even  now-a-days  necessarily  mark 
a  high  level  of  culture,  and  the  magic  of  Orpheus  was,  as  will  later 
be  seen,  much  more  than  the  making  of  sweet  sounds. 

Orpheus,  unlike  Dionysos,  remained  consistently  a  Northerner. 
We  have  no  universal  spread  of  his  name,  no  fabulous  birth  stories 
everywhere,  no  mystic  Nysa;  he  does  not  take  whole  nations  by 
storm,  he  is  always  known  to  be  an  immigrant  and  is  always  of 

1  Conon,  Narr .  xlv.  <pi\6jxovaov  t6  &p$K(i»r  icai  Mcwe56;'«J'  yivos. 

2  Strabo,  x.  3  §  722.  8  Strabo,  vn,  7  §  315: 
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the  few.  At  Thebes  we  hear  of  magical  siegers  Zethus  and 
Amphion,  but  not  of  Orpheus.  In  Asia  he  seems  never  to  have 
prevailed;  the  orgies  of  Dionysos  and  the  Mother  remained  in 
Asia  in  their  primitive  Thracian  savagery.  It  is  in  Athens  that 
he  mainly  re-emerges. 

To  the  modern  mind  the  music  of  Orpheus  has  become  mainly 
fabulous,  a  magic  constraint  over  the  wild  things  of  nature. 

‘Orpheus  with  his  lute  made  trees 
And  the  mountain  tops  that  freeze 
Bow  themselves  when  he  did  sing.’ 

This  notion  of  the  fabulous  music  was  already  current  in 
antiquity.  The  Maenads  in  the  Bacckae1  call  to  their  Lord  to 
come  from  Parnassos, 

‘Or  where  stern  Olympus  stands 
In  the  elm  woods  or  the  oaken, 

There  where  Orpheus  harped  of  old, 

And  the  trees  awoke  and  knew  him, 

And  the  wild  things  gathered  to  him, 

As  he  sang  among  the  broken 
Glens  his  music  manifold,* 

and  again  in  the  lovely  song  of  the  Alcestis %  the  chorus  sing 
to  Apollo  who  is  but  another  Orpheus: 

‘  And  the  spotted  lynxes  for  joy  of  thy  song 
Were  as  sheep  in  the  fold,  and  a  tawny  throng 
Of  lions  trooped  down  from  Othrys’  lawn, 

And  her  light  foot  lifting,  a  dappled  fawn 
Left  the  shade  of  the  high-tressed  pine, 

And  danced  for  joy  to  that  lyre  of  thine.* 

In  Pompeian  wall-paintings  and  Graeco-Roman  sarcophagi  it 
is  as  magical  musician,  with  power  over  all  wild  untamed  things 
in  nature,  that  Orpheus  appears.  This  conception  naturally 
passed  into  Christian  art  and  it  is  interesting  to  watch  the 
magical  musician  transformed  gradually  into  the  Good  Shepherd. 
The  bad  wild  beasts,  the  lions  and  lynxes,  are  weeded  out  one 
by  one,  and  we  are  left,  as  in  the  wonderful  Ravenna8  mosaic, 
with  only  a  congregation  of  mild  patient  sheep. 

It  is  the  more  interesting  to  find  that  on  black  and  red- 
figured  vase-paintings,  spite  of  this  literary  tradition,  the  power 
of  the  magical  musician  is  quite  differently  conceived.  Orpheus 

1  Eur.  Bacch .  560.  8  Eur.  Ale.  579. 

3  In  the  Chnrch  of  S.  Apollinare  in  Classe.  Sea  Earth,  Mosaihcn  von  der 
christUch.  Era,  Taf,  xxvn. 
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does  not  appear  at  all  on  black-figured  vases — again  a  note  of  his 
late  coming — and  on  red-figured  vases  never  with  the  attendant 
wild  beasts. 

On  a  vase  found  at  Gela  and  now  in  the  Berlin  Museum1, 
reproduced  in  fig.  140,  we  have  Orpheus  as  musician.  He  wears 
Greek  dress  and  sits  playing  on  his  lyre  with  up-turned  head, 
utterly  aloof,  absorbed.  And  round  him  are  not  wild  beasts  but 


wild  men,  Thracians.  They  wear  uniformly  the  characteristic 
Thracian  dress,  the  fox-skin  cap  and  the  long  embroidered  cloak, 
of  both  of  which  Herodotus2  makes  mention  as  characteristic. 
The  Thracians  who  joined  the  Persian  expedition,  he  says,  4  wore 
fox-skins  on  their  heads  and  were  clothed  with  various-coloured 
cloaks.'  These  wild  Thracians  in  the  vase-painting  are  all  intent 
on  the  music ;  the  one  to  the  right  looks  suspicious  of  this  new 
magic,  the  one  immediately  facing  Orpheus  is  determined  to 
enquire  into  it,  the  one  just  behind  has  gone  under  completely; 
his  eyes  are  shut,  his  head  falling,  he  is  mesmerized,  drunken 
but  not  with  wine. 

This  beautiful  picture  brings  to  our  minds  very  forcibly  one 

1  Berlin  Mus.  Cat.  3172;  Progr.  Winckelmannafestc ,  Berlin,  No.  50,  Tai.  u.; 
Rosclier,  Lexicon ,  vol.  in.  p.  1179. 

2  Herod,  vn.  75. 
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note  of  Orpheus,  as  contrasted  with  Dionysos,  his  extraordinary 
quiet.  Orpheus  never  plays  the  flute  ‘  that  rouses  to  madness  * 
nor  clangs  the  deafening  cymbals ;  he  plays  always  on  the  quiet 
lyre,  and  he  is  never  disturbed  or  distraught  by  his  own  music. 
He  is  the  very  mirror  of  that  *  orderliness  and  grave  earnestness  * 
(ratjis  teal  cTrovhrj)  which,  as  we  have  seen  (p.  440),  Plutarch 
toot  to  be  the  note  of  Apollo.  Small  wonder  that  Apollo  was 
imaged  as  Orpheus. 

Orpheus,  before  the  dawn  of  history,  had  made  his  home  in 
Thrace.  His  music  is  all  of  the  North,  but  after  all,  though  my¬ 
thology  always  emphasizes  this  music,  it  was  not  the  whole  secret 
of  his  influence.  He  was  more  priest  than  musician.  Moreover, 
though  Orpheus  has  certain  Apolline  touches,  the  two  figures  are 
not  really  the  least  like.  About  Apollo  there  is  no  atmosphere 
of  mysticism,  nothing  mysterious  and  ineffable;  he  is  all  sweet 
reasonableness  and  lucidity.  Orpheus  came  to  Thrace  and  thence 
to  Thessaly,  but  he  may  have  come  from  the  South.  It  will 
later  be  seen  that  his  religion  in  its  most  primitive  form  is  best 
studied  in  Crete.  In  Crete,  and  perhaps  there  only,  is  found  that 
strange  blend  of  Egyptian  and  primitive  Pelasgian  which  found 
its  expression  in  Orphic  rites.  Diodorus1  says  Orpheus  went  to 
Egypt  to  learn  his  ritual  and  theology,  but  in  reality  there  was 
no  need  to  leave  his  native  island.  From  Crete  by  the  old  island 
route2  he  might  pass  northwards,  leaving  his  mystic  rites  as  he 
went  at  Paros,  at  Samos,  at  Samothrace,  at  Lesbos.  At  Maroneia 
among  the  Cicones  he  met  the  vine-god,  among  the  Thracians  he 
learnt  his  music.  All  this  is  by  anticipation.  That  Crete  was 
probably  the  home  of  Orphism  will  best  be  seen  after  examination 
of  the  mysteries  of  Orpheus  (p.  564).  For  the  present  we  must 
be  content  to  examine  his  mythology. 

The  contrast  between  Orpheus  and  Dionysos  is  yet  more 
vividly  emphasized  in  the  vase-painting8  next  to  be  considered 
(fig.  141),  from  a  red-figured  hydria  of  rather  late  style.  Again 
Orpheus  is  the  central  figure,  and  again  a  Thracian  in  hi3  long 
embroidered  cloak  and  fox-skin  cap  is  listening  awe-struck.  It  is 

1  Diod.  iv.  25. 

3  These  wanderings  by  sea  may  perhaps  be  reflected  in  the  voyage  of  the 
ArgonautB. 

T,  f  ?0B<$lerJ.  Lexicon.t  vol.  m.  p.  1181,  fig.  5.  The  vase  was  formerly  in  the 
Dutnit  collection. 
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noticeable  that  in  this  and  all  red-figured  vases  of  the  fine  period 
Orpheus  is  dressed  as  a  Greek;  he  has  been  wholly  assimilated, 
nothing  in  his  dress  marks  him  from  Apollo.  It  is  not  till  a  very 
late  date,  and  chiefly  in  Lower  Italy,  that  the  vase-painter  shows 
himself  an  archaeologist  and  dresses  Orpheus  as  a  Thracian  priest. 
Not  only  a  Thracian  but  a  Satyr  looks  and  listens  entranced. 


Pra.  141. 


But  this  time  Orpheus  will  not  work  his  magic  will.  He  may 
tame  the  actual  Thracian,  he  may  tame  the  primitive  population 
of  Thrace  mythologically  conceived  of  as  Satyrs,  but  the  real 
worshipper  of  Dionysos  is  untameable  as  yet.  Up  from  behind 
in  hot  haste  comes  a  Maenad  armed  with  a  great  club,  and  we 
foresee  the  pitiful  end. 

The  Death  op  Orpheus. 

The  story  of  the  slaying  of  Orpheus  by  the  Thracian  women, 
the  Maenads,  the  Bassarids,  is  of  cardinal  importance.  It  was  the 
subject  of  a  lost  play  by  Aeschylus,  but  vases  of  the  severe  red- 
figured  style  remain  our  earliest  extant  source.  Manifold  reasons, 
to  suit  the  taste  of  various  ages,  were  of  course  invented  to  account 
for  the  myth.  Some  said  Orpheus  was  slain  by  Zeus  because 
Prometheus-like  he  revealed  mysteries  to  man.  When  love  came 
into  fashion  he  suffers  for  his  supposed  sin  against  the  Love-God. 
Plato1  made  him  be  done  to  death  by  the  Maenads,  because, 
instead  of  dying  for  love  of  Eurydice,  he  went  down  alive  into 
Hades.  But  serious  tradition  always  connected  his  death  somehow 

1  Plat.  Symp,  179  c.  Phanooles  (ap.  Stob.  serm.  lxiv.)  makes  Orpheus  suffer  for 
his  introduction  of  paiderastia,  the  introduction  of  whioh  is  attributed  by  Aristotle 
(Pol.  n.  10)  to  the  Cretan  Minos. 
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with  the  cult  of  Dionysos.  According  to  one  account  he  died 
the  death  of  Dionysos  himself.  Proklos1  in  his  commentary  on 
Plato  says:  ‘Orpheus,  because  he  was  the  leader  in  the  rites  of 
Dionysos,  is  said  to  have  suffered  the  like  fate  to  his  god/  It 
will  later  be  shown  in  discussing  Orphic  mysteries  (p.  483)  that 
an  important  feature  in  Dionysiac  religion  was  the  rending  and 
death  of  the  god,  and  no  doubt  to  the  faithful  it  seemed  matter 
of  edification  that  Orpheus,  the  priest  of  his  mysteries,  should 
suffer  the  like  passion. 

But  in  the  myth  of  the  death  by  the  hands  of  the  Maenads 
there  is  another  element,  possibly  with  some  historical  kernel, 
the  element  of  hostility  between  the  two  cults,  the  intimate  and 
bitter  hostility  of  things  near  akin.  The  Maenads  tear  Orpheus 
to  pieces,  not  because  he  is  an  incarnation  of  their  god,  but 
because  he  despises  them  and  they  hate  him.  This  seems  to 
have  been  the  form  of  the  legend  followed  by  Aeschylus.  It  is 
recorded  for  us  by  Eratosthenes2.  *  He  (Orpheus)  did  not  honour 
Dionysos  but  accounted  Helios  the  greatest  of  the  gods,  whom 
also  he  called  Apollo.  And  rising  up  early  in  the  morning  he 
climbed  the  mountain  called  Pangaion  and  waited  for  the  rising  of 
the  sun  that  he  might  first  catch  sight  of  it.  Therefore  Dionysos 
was  enraged  and  sent  against  him  his  Bassatids,  as  Aeschylus 
the  poet  says.  And  they  tore  him  to  pieces  and  cast  his  limbs 
asunder.  But  the  Muses  gathered  them  together  and  buried 
them  in  the  place  called  Leibethra/  Orpheus  was  a  reformer, 
a  protestant ;  there  is  always  about  him  a  touch  of  the  reformer’s 
priggishness;  it  is  impossible  not  to  sympathize  a  little  with 
the  determined  looking  Maenad  who  is  coming  up  behind  to  put 
a  stop  to  all  this  sun-watching  and  lyre-playing. 

The  devotion  of  Orpheus  to  Helios  is  noted  also  in  the 
hypothesis  to  the  Orphic  Lithika s.  Orpheus  was  on  his  way 
up  a  mountain  to  perform  an  annual  sacrifice  in  company  with 

1  Prokl.  ad  Plat.  Polit.  p.  398  ’Op^etfc  are  r(av  Atovticrov  reXerQy  Tjyefiu}^  yevh/ievos 
ra  8fJ.oia  ira delv  \byerai  ry  trtperipy 

3  Eratosth.  Catast.  xxiv.  Since  the  above  was  written  M.  Salomon  Reinach’s 
interesting  paper 4  La  Mort  d’OrphSe*  {Rev.  Arch .  1902,  p.  242)  has  appeared.  He 
sees  in  Orpheus  a  fox-totem  of  the  Bassarids.  But  the  traits  of  Orpheus  re¬ 
corded  by  tradition  seem  to  me  exclusively  human.  I  am  more  inclined  to  see  in 
his  dismemberment  the  echo  of  some  tradition  of  *  secondary  burial,*  such  as  is 
known  to  have  been  practised  in  primitive  Egypt  and,  significantly,  in  Crete,  at 
Palaiokastro.  See  J.H.S.  1902,  p.  886. 

3  Hypoth.  ad  Orph.  Lith. 
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some  friends,  when  he  met  Theiodamas.  He  tells  Theiodamas 
the  origin  of  the  custom.  When  Orpheus  was  a  child  he  was 
nearly  killed  by  a  snake  and  he  took  refuge  in  a  neighbouring 
sanctuary  of  Helios.  The  father  of  Orpheus  instituted  the 
sacrifice  and  when  his  father  left  the  country  Orpheus  kept  it  up. 
Theiodamas  waits  till  the  ceremony  is  over,  and  then  follows  the 
discourse  on  precious  stones. 

That  there  was  a  Thracian  cult  of  the  Sun-god  later  fused 
with  that  of  Apollo  is  certain.  Sophocles1  in  the  Tereua  made 
some  one  say: 

*0  Helios,  name 

To  Thracian  horsemen  dear,  0  eldest  flame!* 

Helios  was  a  favourite  of  monotheism,  as  we  learn  from 
another  fragment  of  Sophocles8: 

‘Helios,  have  pity  on  me, 

Thou  whom  the  wise  men  call  the  sire  of  gods 
And  father  of  all  things.* 

The  *  wise  men*  here  as  in  many  other  passages8  may  actually 
be  Orphic  teachers,  anyhow  they  are  specialists  in  theology. 
Helios,  as  all-father,  has  the  air  of  late  speculation,  but  such 
speculations  are  often  only  the  revival  in  another  and  modified 
form  of  a  primitive  faith.  By  the  time  of  Homer,  Helios  had 
sunk  to  a  mere  impersonation  of  natural  feet,  but  he  may 
originally  have  been  a  potent  sky  god  akin  to  Keraunios  and 
to  Ouranos,  who  was  himself  effaced  by  Zeus.  Orpheus  was,  as 
will  later  be  seen,  a  teacher  of  monotheism,  and  it  was  quite  in 
his  manner  to  attempt  the  revival  of  an  ancient  and  possibly 
purer  faith. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  quite  certain  that  ancient  tradition 
made  him  the  foe  of  Dionysos  and  the  victim  of  the  god’s  wor¬ 
shippers.  His  death  at  their  hands  is  depicted  on  numerous  vase- 
paintings  of  which  a  typical  instance  is  given  in  fig.  142.  The 
design  is  from  a  red-figured  stamnos  in  the  Museo  Gregoriano 
of  the  Vatican4.  The  scheme  is  usually  much  the  same ;  we  have 
the  onset  of  the  Thracian  women  bearing  clubs  or  double  axes 

1  Soph.  frg.  523, 

8  Soph.  frg.  1017.  The  attribution  to  Sophocles  is  doubtful. 

3  Evidence  of  the  use  of  ol  crocpol  to  indicate  the  Orphics  has  been  collected 
by  D.r  J.  Adam  in  his  edition  of  the  Republic,  vol.  n.  p.  37J3. 

^  iluaeo  Gregoriano,  n.  60. 1;  Boscher,  Lexicon,  m.  p.  1187,  fig*  12. 
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or  great  rocks  for  weapons.  Usually  they  are  on  foot,  but  on  the 
Vatican  stamnos  one  Maenad  appears  mounted,  Amazon  fashion. 
Before  this  fierce  onset  the  beau¬ 
tiful  musician  falls  helpless,  his 
only  weapon  of  defence  the  in¬ 
nocent  lyre.  On  a  cylix1  with 
white  ground  about  the  date  of 
Euphronios,  the  Thracian  Maenad 
who  slays  Orpheus  is  tattooed; 
on  the  upper  part  of  her  right 
arm  is  clearly  marked  a  little 
stag.  Popular  aetiology  connected 
this  tattooing  with  the  death  of 
Orpheus.  The  husbands  of  the 
wicked  women  tattooed  them  as 
a  punishment  for  their  crime, 
and  all  husbands  continued  the 
practice  down  to  the  time  of 
Plutarch.  Plutarch 2  says  he 
4  cannot  praise  them/  as  long  protracted  punishment  is  '  the  pre¬ 
rogative  of  the  Deity.*  Prof.  Ridgeway3  has  shown  that  the 
practice  of  tattooing  was  in  use  among  the  primitive  Pelasgian 
population  but  never  adopted  by  the  Achaeans. 

The  Maenads  triumphed  for  a  time. 

‘What  could  the  Muse  herself  that  Orpheus  bore, 

The  Muse  herself  for  her  enchanting  son, 

Whom  universal  nature  did  lament, 

When  by  the  rout  that  made  the  hideous  roar 
His  gory  visage  down  the  stream  was  sent, 

Down  the  swift  Hebrus  to  the  Lesbian  shore?’ 

The  dismal  savage  tale  comes  to  a  gentle  close.  The  head 
of  Orpheus,  singing  always,  is  found  by  the  Muses,  and  buried 
in  the  sanctuary  at  Lesbos.  Who  are  the  Muses  ?  Who  but  the 
Maenads  repentant,  clothed  and  in  their  right  minds. 

1  J.H.S .  1888,  pi.  I.  On  another  vase  in  the  British  Museum  (Cat.  e  301) 
a  Maenad  pursuing  Orpheus  is  tattooed  on  the  right  arm  and  both  insteps  with 
a  ladder-like  pattern. 

2  Plut.  de  &CT.  nua  vind.  xn.  o$8£  y&p  0p£/ras  iiraufoOfiev  8tl  ori^ovaw  &xpl  pv* 
rtfjuapovpTcs  *0 fxpd  rds  avruv  ywatnas,  and  Phanocles  ap.  Stob.  Florileg.  p.  £29 
v.  13  says : 

irotpds  S*  ’Op0i)t  KrafUvtp  <rrl{ovai  yvvaZtcaz 
els  vvv  Keiwjs  etueKcv  d/XTrAcmijj. 

s  Early  Age  of  Greece ,  voi.  s.  p.  398. 


Fig.  142. 
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That  Maenads  and  Muses,  widely  diverse  though  they  seem 
to  us,  were  not  by  classical  writers  sharply  sundered  is  seen  in  the 
variant  versions  of  the  story  of  Lycurgus.  Dionysos  in  Homer  is 
attended  by  his  nurses  (ridyvat)  and  these,  as  has  already  been 
shown  (p.  401),  are  Maenads,  but,  when  we  come  to  Sophocles, 
these  same  nurses,  these  ‘  god-inspired  *  women,  are  not  Maenads, 
but  Muses.  The  chorus  in  the  Antigone 1  sings  of  Lycurgus; 
how  he 

‘Set  his  hand 
To  stay  the  god-inspired  woman-band, 

To  quell  his  Women  and  his  joyous  fire, 

And  rouse  the  fluting  Muses  into  ire.’ 

Nor  is  it  poetry  only  that  bears  witness.  In  the  introduction 
to  the  eighth  book  of  his  Symposiacs  Plutarch2  is  urging  the 
importance  of  mingling  improving  conversation  with  the  drinking 
of  wine.  *  It  is  a  good  custom/  he  says,  *  that  our  women  have, 
who  in  the  festival  of  the  Agrionia  seek  for  Dionysos  as  though  he 
had  run  away,  and  then  they  give  up  seeking  and  say  that  he  has 
taken  refuge  with  the  Muses  and  is  lurking  with  them,  and  after 
some  time  when  they  have  finished  their  feast  they  ask  each 
other  riddles  and  conundrums  (alvvyfiara  teal  7 pi<f>ov$).  And  this 
mystery  teaches  us.../  In  some  secret  Bacchic  ceremonial  extant 
in  the  days  of  Plutarch  and  carried  on  by  women  only,  Dionysos 
was  supposed  to  be  in  the  hands  of  his  women  attendants,  but 
they  were  known  as  Muses  not  as  Maenads.  The  shift  of  Maenad 
to  Muse  is  like  the  change  of  Bacchic  rites  to  Orphic ;  it  is  the 
informing  of  savage  rites  with  the  spirit  of  music,  order  and  peace. 


The  Hero-shrine  of  Orpheus. 

Tradition  says  that  Orpheus  was  buried  by  the  Muses, 
and  fortunately  of  his  burial-place  we  know  some  definite  par¬ 
ticulars.  It  is  a  general  principle  in  mythology  that  the  re¬ 
puted  death-place  of  a  god  or  hero  is  of  more  significance  than 
his  birth-place,  because,  among  a  people  like  the  Greeks,  who 
practised  hero-worship,  it  is  about  the  death-place  and  the  touib 
that  cultus  is  set  up.  The  birth-place  may  have  a  mythical 


1  Soph.  Ant.  962. 


*  Plot.  Symp.  vni.  Proem. 
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sanctity,  but  it  is  at  the  death-place  that  we  can  best  study 
ritual  practice. 

Philostratos1  in  the  Heroicus  says :  *  After  the  outrage  of  the 
women  the  head  of  Orpheus  reached  Lesbos  and  dwelt  in  a  cleft 
of  the  island  and  gave  oracles  in  the  hollow  earth/  It  is  clear 
that  we  have  here  some  form  of  Nekyomanteion,  oracle  of  the  dead. 
Of  such  there  were  many  scattered  all  over  Greece  ;  in  fact,  as  has 
already  been  seen  (p.  340),  the  tomb  of  almost  any  hero  might 
become  oracular.  The  oracular  tomb  of  Orpheus  became  of  wide 
repute.  Inquirers,  Philostratos2  tells  us,  came  to  it  even  from 
far-off  Babylon.  It  was  from  the  shrine  of  Orpheus  in  Lesbos 
that  in  old  days  there  came  to  Cyrus  the  brief,  famous  utterance  : 
4  Mine,  O  Cyrus,  are  thine/ 

Lucian8  adds  an  important  statement.  In  telling  the  story  of 
the  head  and  the  lyre  he  says:  ‘The  head  they  buried  at  the 
place  where  now  they  have  a  sanctuary  of  Bacchus.  The  lyre  on 
the  other  hand  was  dedicated  in  a  sanctuary  of  Apollo/  The 
statement  carries  conviction.  It  would  have  been  so  easy  to  bury 
head  and  lyre  together.  The  truth  probably  was  that  the  lyre 
was  a  later  decorative  addition  to  an  old  head-oracle  story;  the 
head  was  buried  in  the  shrine  of  the  god  whose  religion  Orpheus 
reformed. 

Antigonus4 * * *  in  his  ‘History  of  Wonderful  Things'  records  a 
lovely  tradition.  He  quotes  as  his  authority  Myrtilos,  who  wrote 
a  treatise  on  Lesbian  matters.  Myrtilos  said  that,  according  to 
the  local  tradition,  the  tomb  of  the  head  of  Ox’pheus  was  shown  at 
Antissaia,  and  that  the  nightingales  sang  there  more  sweetly  than 
elsewhere.  In  those  wonder-loving  days  a  bird  had  but  to  perch 
upon  a  tomb  and  her  song  became  a  miracle. 

The  oracle  shrine  of  Orpheus  is  depicted  for  us  on  a  some¬ 
what  late  red-figured  cylix  of  which  the  obverse3  is  reproduced  in 
fig.  143.  It  is  our  earliest  definite  source  for  his  cult.  The  head 
of  Orpheus  is  prophesying  with  parted  lips.  We  are  reminded  of 

1  Philosfcr.  Her.  v.  §  704  ij  tceQdMi  yhp  /terA  t3i  tuv  yvvcuKuv  tpyov  4s  Aijftov 

Karaoxovaa  prjyfia  ttjs  A 4ffpov  (piaae  koX  4v  KoiXy  ry  yy  expv^MvSei. 

3  Philostr.  Her .  v.  §  704.  8  Lucian  adv.  indoct.  11. 

4  Antig.  Hist.  Mir .  v. 

6  Minervini,  Bull .  Arch .  Nap.  vol.  vi.  1857,  Tav.  iv.;  Roscher,  Lexicon ,  iu. 

p.  1178,  fig.  3.  The  vase  was  last  seen  by  Prof.  Furfcwangler  in  the  Barone 

collection;  where  it  now  is  1  am  unable  to  say.  On  the  reverse  of  the  vase  (not 

figured  here)  a  Muse  is  handing  a  lyre  to  a  woman. 
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the  vase-painting  in  fig.  9,  where  the  head  of  Teiresias  emerges 
bodily  from  the  sacrificial  trench  near  which  Odysseus  is  seated. 
A  youth  has  come  to  consult  the  oracle  and  holds  in  his  hands  a 
tablet  and  style.  Whether  he  is  putting  down  his  own  question 


Fig.  148. 


or  the  god's  answer  is  uncertain.  We  know  from  Plutarch1  that 
at  the  oracle  shrine  of  another  hero,  Mopsos,  questions  were  some¬ 
times  sent  in  on  sealed  tablets2.  In  the  case  cited  by  Plutarch  a 
test  question  was  set  and  the  oracle  proved  equal  to  the  occasion. 
The  vase-painting  calls  to  mind  the  lines  in  the  Alcestis .  of 
Euripides  where  the  chorus  sings8: 

‘Though  to  high  heaven  I  fly, 

Borne  on  tne  Muses’  wing, 

Thinking  great  thoughts,  yet  do  I  find  no  thing 
Stronger  than  stem  Necessity. 

No — not  the  spell 

On  Thracian  tablets  legible 

That  from  the  voice  of  Orpheus  fell, 

Nor  those  that  Phoebus  to  Asklepios  gave 
That  he  might  weary  woe-worn  mortals  save/ 

Orpheus  on  the  vase-painting  is  a  voice  (7^1/9)  and  nothing 
more.  As  to  the  tablets,  if  we  may  trust  the  scholiast  on  the 
passage,  tablets  accredited  to  Orpheus  actually  existed.  He 
quotes  Herakleitos4  the  philosopher  as  stating  that  Orpheus  ‘  set 

1  Plot,  de  defect .  orac .  xi»v. 

3  The  scholiast  on  the  Plutus  of  Aristophanes  v.  39,  commenting  on  the  words 
iXatcev  €K  <TT€fifj.&T(0u,  says  that  persons  who  consulted  an  oracle  made  their  inquiries 
of  the  god  in  writing.  They  wrote  on  a  tablet  (ip  m/crly)  placed  in  the  shrine  for 
that  purpose  and  wreathing  it  with  garlands  gave  it  to  the  divining  priest.  But 
this  information  has  an  apocryphal  air. 

8  Eur.  Ale .  962. 

4  Schol.  ad  Eur.  Ale .  968  6  dt  ipvaixbs  'Hpd/cX«Tos..,7/)d0wp  ovtus  (rb  di  rod 
Aiovvaov  Ka.Te<rKe)ja<rrcu  M  Op^Kys  iirl  rov  tcakovfi&ov  M/xov ,  ottov  bjj  was  ip 
<rt ivlaw  &paypa<pbs  ebal  tpactvJ 
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in  order  the  religion  of  Dionysos  in  Thrace  on  Mount  Haemus, 
where  they  say  there  are  certain  writings  of  his  on  tablets/ 
There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  tradition,  and  it  serves  to 
emphasize  the  fact  that  Orpheus  was  an  actual  person,  living, 
teaching,  writing,  writing  perhaps  in  those  old  ‘Pelasgian* 
characters  which  Linos  used  long  before  the  coming  of  Phoenician 
letters,  characters  which  it  may  be  are  those  still  undeciphered 
which  have  come  to  light  in  Crete1, 

Above  the  head  of  Orpheus  in  the  vase-painting  (fig.  143) 
stands  Apollo.  In  his  left  hand  he  holds  his  prophetic  staff  of 
laurel,  his  right  is  outstretched,  but  whether  to  command  or 
forbid  is  hard  to  say.  A  curious  account  of  the  oracle  on  Lesbos 
given  by  Philostratos2 * * * * *  in  his  Life  of  Apollonius  of  Tyana  informs 
us  that  the  relations  of  Apollo  and  Orpheus  were  not  entirely 
peaceable.  Apollonius,  says  Philostratos,  landed  at  Lesbos  and 
visited  the  adyton  of  Orpheus.  They  say  that  in  this  place  of 
old  Orpheus  was  wont  to  take  pleasure  in  prophecy  until  Apollo 
took  the  oversight  himself.  For  inasmuch  as  men  no  longer 
resorted  to  Gryneion  for  oracles  nor  to  Klaros  nor  to  the  place  of 
the  tripod  of  Apollo,  but  the  head  of  Orpheus,  recently  come  from 
Thrace,  alone  gave  responses,  the  god  came  and  stood  over  him  as 
he  uttered  oracles  and  said :  *  Cease  from  the  things  that  are  mine, 
for  long  enough  have  I  borne  with  thee  and  thy  singing/  Apollo 
will  brook  no  rivalry  even  of  his  most  faithful  worshipper.  The 
quaint  story  is  evidence  of  the  intolerance  of  a  dominant  and 
missionary  cult. 

Most  circumstantial  of  all  accounts  of  Orpheus  is  that  given 
by  Conon8.  No  one  would  of  course  accept  as  evidence  en  bloc  the 
statements  of  Conon,  concerned  as  he  mainly  is  to  compile  a 
complete  and  interesting  story.  Certain  of  his  statements  however 
have  an  inherent  probability  which  makes  them  of  considerable 

1  According  to  Diodorus,  Linos  and  Orpheus  both  used  ‘Pelasgic*  letters,  and 

in  them  Linos  wrote  the  deeds  of  Dionysos.  ovv  AIpov  <pa<rl  rots  UeXcuryucois 

ypdfifxaat  awra^dfievov  rds  toO  wpibrov  Aiovfoov  vpd^eis  teal  rds  d\Xas  fxvdoXoytas 
dvoXnreiv  tv  rots  inrojwljfMatv.  6/j.oiws  5t  toOtois  xp^aadai  rots  UeXaaytKots  ypduuaat, 
rbv  0 p<f>4a, 

2  Philostr.  Vit.  Apoll.  xiv.  161.  Dr  Deubner  (de  Incubat.  p.  11)  notes  that 

itplaraadat  is  the  regular  word  used  for  sudden  divine  apparitions. 

2  Conon,  Narr.  xlv.  The  narrative  concludes  thus ;  Xapdvres  otiv  {t^v  KtcpaXty) 

vvb  <rrjpan  fieydXtp  ddirrovoc,  rt/ievos  avr$  vepielp^avres,  8  t4w s  ftkv  yptfop  rjv  titrrepov 

5’  tsevlicijatv  Upbv  etvaf  Ovalats  re  y bp  teal  tiaois  &XXot s  Oeol  Ttf&vrai  yepalpercu* 

tan  St  yvvai $1  vavreX&s  d/faro*. 
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value.  He  devotes  to  Orpheus  the  whole  of  one  of  his  narrations. 
He  tells  all  the  orthodox  details,  how  Orpheus  won  the  hearts  oi 
Thracians  and  Macedonians  by  his  music,  how  he  charmed  rocks 
and  trees  and  wild  beasts  and  even  the  heart  of  Kore,  queen  of 
the  underworld.  Then  he  proceeds  to  the  story  of  the  death. 
Orpheus  refused  to  reveal  his  mysteries  to  women,  whom  since 
the  loss  of  his  own  wife  he  had  hated  en  masse .  The  men  of 
Thrace  and  Macedonia  were  wont  to  assemble  in  arms  on  certain 
fixed  days,  in  a  building  at  Leibethra  of  large  size  and  well 
arranged  for  the  purpose  of  the  celebration  of  rites.  When  they 
went  in  to  celebrate  their  orgiastic  rites  they  laid  down  their  arms 
before  the  entrance  gate.  The  women  watched  their  opportunity, 
seized  the  arms,  slew  the  men  and  tore  Orpheus  to  pieces,  throwing 
his  limbs  into  the  sea.  There  was  the  usual  pestilence  in  con¬ 
sequence  and  the  oracular  order  that  the  head  of  Orpheus  should 
be  buried.  After  some  search  the  head  was  found  by  a  fisherman 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Meles.  ‘It  was  still  singing  nor  had  it 
suffered  any  change  from  the  sea,  nor  any  other  of  the  outrages 
that  the  Keres  which  beset  mortals  inflict  on  the  dead,  but  it  was 
still  blooming  and  even  then  after  the  long  lapse  of  time  it  was 
bleeding  with  fresh  blood/  Other  stories  of  bleeding  miraculous 
heads  occur  in  antiquity.  Aelian1  records  several  and  Phlegon2  in 
his  ‘Wonders’  tells  of  the  miracle  that  happened  at  the  battle 
against  Antiochus  in  191  A.D.  A  bleeding  head  gave  an  oracle  in 
elegiac  verse  and  very  wisely  ordained  that  the  spectators  were 
not  to  touch  it  but  only  to  listen. 

The  details  supplied  by  Conon  are  of  course  aetiological,  bul 
we  seem  to  discern  behind  them  some  possible  basis  of  historical 
fact,  some  outrage  of  the  wild  women  of  Thrace  against  a  real 
immigrant  prophet  in  whose  reforms  they  saw  contempt  of  their 
rites.  The  blood  of  some  real  martyr  may  have  been  the  seed  ot 
the  new  Orphic  church.  How  this  came  to  be  Conon  at  the  end 
of  his  narrative  explains:  ‘When  the  miraculous  head,  singing 
and  bleeding,  was  found,  they  took  it  and  buried  it  beneath 
a  great  monument  and  fenced  it  in  with  a  sacred  precinct,  a 
precinct  that  no  woman  might  ever  enter/  The  significant  state- 

1  Ael.  V.  H.  xn.  8. 

2  Vhleg.  Mirab.  m.  It  is  possible  that  the  trait  of  the  severed  head  was 
borrowed  from  the  ritual  of  Adonis  at  Byblos.  See  0.  Fries,  N.  Jakrb.  Kl.  Alt .  vi. 
1903,  Heft  1. 
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ment  is  added  that  the  tomb  with  its  precinct  was  at  first  a 
heroon ,  but  later  it  obtained  as  a  hieron,  and  the  proof  was  that  it 
was  honoured  with  burnt  sacrifices  ( [Ovaiais )  and  all  the  other 
meeds  of  the  gods. 

Conon  has  undoubtedly  put  his  finger  on  the  truth.  Orpheus 
was  a  real  man,  a  mighty  singer,  a  prophet  and  a  teacher, 
bringing  with  him  a  new  religion,  seeking  to  reform  an  old  one. 
He  was  martyred  and  after  his  death  his  tomb  became  a  mantic 
shrine.  So  long  as  it  was  merely  a  hero  shrine  the  offerings  were 
those  proper  to  the  dead  (ivar/CfTfiara),  but  an  effort  was  made  by 
the  faithful  to  raise  him  to  the  rank  of  an  upperworld  Olympian. 
Locally  burnt  sacrifices,  the  meed  of  the  Olympians  of  the  upper 
air,  were  actually  no  doubt  offered,  but  the  cult  of  Orpheus  as 
a  god  did  not  obtain.  Translation  to  the  Upper  House  of  the 
Olympians  was  not  always  wholly  promotion.  What  you  gain  as 
a  personage  you  are  apt  to  lose  as  a  personality.  Orpheus 
sacrificed  divinity  to  retain  his  beautiful  humanity.  He  is  some¬ 
where  on  the  same  plane  with  Herakles  and  Asklepios  (p.  346), 
too  human  ever  to  be  quite  divine.  But  the  escape  was  a  narrow 
one.  Probably  if  a  greater  than  he,  Apollo,  had  not  *  taken  the 
oversight/  the  sequel  would  have  been  otherwise. 

Conon  writing  in  the  time  of  Augustus  believed  Orpheus 
to  have  been  a  real  man.  So  did  Strabo1.  In  describing  the 
Thermaean  gulf  he  says  that  the  city  of  Dium  is  not  on  the 
coast  but  about  seven  stadia  distant  and  ‘near  the  city  of  Dium 
is  a  village  called  Pimpleia  where  Orpheus  lived....  Orpheus 
was  of  the  tribe  of  the  Cicones  and  was  a  man  of  magical  power 
both  as  regards  music  and  divination.  He  went  about  practising 
orgiastic  rites  and  later,  waxing  self-confident,  he  obtained  many 
followers  and  great  influence.  Some  accepted  him  willingly, 
others,  suspecting  that  he  meditated  violence  and  conspiracy, 
attacked  and  slew  him.*  He  adds  that  ‘  in  olden  times  prophets 
were  wont  to  practise  the  art  of  music  also/ 

Still  more  completely  human  is  the  picture  that  Pausanias2 
draws  of  the  life  and  work  of  Orpheus.  In  the  monument  to 
Orpheus  that  he  saw  on  Mt  Helicon  the  spell-bound  beasts  are 
listening  to  the  music,  and  by  the  musician's  side  is  the  figure 
1  Strab.  vii.  frgs.  17, 18  and  19.  2  P.  iz.  30. 12. 
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of  Telete,  *  Rite  of  Initiation/  Pausanias  comments  as  follows :  c  In 
my  opinion  Orpheus  was  a  man  who  surpassed  his  predecessors 
in  the  beauty  of  his  poems  and  attained  to  great  power,  because 
he  was  believed  to  have  discovered  rites  of  the  gods  and  purifi¬ 
cations  for  unholy  deeds  and  remedies  for  diseases  and  means  of 
averting  divine  wrath/  And  again,  at  the  close  of  his  account  of 
the  various  miraculous  legends  that  had  gathered  about  Orpheus 
he  says:  *  Whoever  has  concerned  himself  with  poetry  knowg  that 
all  the  hymns  of  Orpheus  are  short  and  that  the  number  of  them 
all  is  not  great.  The  Lycomids1  know  them  and  chant  them  over 
their  rites.  In  beauty  they  may  rank  as  second  to  the  hymns  of 
Homer,  but  they  have  attained  to  even  higher  divine  favour/ 
Pausanias  puts  the  relation  between  Homer  and  Orpheus  in 
much  the  same  fashion  as  Aristophanes2,  who  makes  Aeschylus 
recount  the  service  of  poets  to  the  state: 

‘It  was  Orpheus  revealed  to  us  holy  rites,  our  hands  from  bloodshed  with¬ 
holding  ; 

Musaeos  gave  us  our  healing  arts,  oracular  words  unfolding; 

And  Hesiod  showed  us  to  till  the  earth  and  the  seasons  of  fruits  and  ploughing; 

But  Homer  the  god-like  taught  good  things,  and  this  too  had  for  his  glory 

That  he  sang  of  arms  and  battle  array  and  deeds  renowned  in  story.’ 

Horn.er  sang  of  mortals,  Orpheus  of  the  gods;  both  are  men, 
but  of  the  two  Orpheus  is  less  fabulous.  About  both  gather 
alien  accretions,  but  the  kernel  remains  human  not  divine. 

Orpheus  then  halted  half  way  on  the  ladder  between  earth 
and  heaven,  a  ladder  up  which  many  mortals  have  gone  and 
vanished  into  the  remote  unreality  of  complete  godhead. 

S.  Augustine  admirably  hits  the  mark  when  he  says3:  4  After 
the  same  interval  of  time  there  came  the  poets,  who  also,  since 
they  wrote  poems  about  the  gods,  are  called  theologians,  Orpheus, 
Musaeus,  Linus.  But  these  theologians  were  not  worshipped  as 
gods,  though  in  some  fashion  the  kingdom  of  the  godless  is  wont 
to  set  Orpheus  as  head  over  the  rites  of  the  underworld/ 

The  line  indeed  between  hero  and  underworld  god  was,  as 
has  already  been  abundantly  seen,  but  a  shifting  shadow.  It  is 
useless  however  to  urge  that  because  Orpheus  had  a  local  shrine 
and  a  cult  he  was  therefore  a  god  in  the  current  acceptation  of 

1  The  worship  of  Eros  by  the  Lycomids  wiU  be  discussed  later  fp.  644). 

3  Ar.  Ran .  1032.  vr  7 

3  A?®1?3*'*  xvm.  l4:  Verum  isti  theologi  non  pro  diis  oulti  sunt 

quamviB  Orpbeum  nescio  quomodo  inferiis  sacrie  praeficere  soleat  civitas  impiorom. 
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the  term.  Theseus  had  a  shrine,  so  had  Diomede,  so  had  each  and 
every  canonical  hero;  locally  they  were  potent  for  good  and  evil, 
but  we  do  not  call  them  gods.  Athenaeus1  marks  the  distinction. 
‘Apollo/  he  says,  ‘the  Greeks  accounted  the  wisest  and  most 
musical  of  the  gods,  and  Orpheus  of  the  semi-gods.' 

Once  we  are  fairly  awake  to  the  fact  that  Orpheus  was  a  real 
live  man,  not  a  faded  god,  we  are  struck  by  the  human  touches 
in  his  story,  and  most  by  a  certain  vividness  of  emotion,  a  reality 
and  personality  of  like  and  dislike  that  attends  him.  He  seems  to 
have  irritated  and  repelled  some  as  much  as  he  attracted  others. 
Pausanias3  tells  how  of  old  prizes  were  offered  for  hymns  in  honour 
of  a  god.  Chrysothemis  of  Crete  and  Philammon  and  Thamyris 
come  and  compete  like  ordinary  mortals,  but  Orpheus  ‘thought 
such  great  things  of  his  rites  and  his  own  personal  character  that 
he  would  not  compete  at  all'  Always  about  him  there  is  this 
aloof  air,  this  remoteness,  not  only  of  the  self-sufficing  artist,  who 
is  and  must  be  always  alone,  but  of  the  scrupulous  moralist  and 
reformer;  yet  withal  and  through  all  he  is  human,  a  man,  who 
Socrates-like  draws  men  and  repels  them,  not  by  persuading 
their  reason,  still  less  by  enflaming  their  passions,  but  by  sheer 
magic  of  his  personality.  It  is  *  this  mesmeric  charm  that  makes 
it  hard  even  now-a-days  to  think  soberly  of  Orpheus. 

Orpheus  at  Athens. 

Orpheus,  poet,  seer,  musician,  theologist,  was  a  man  and  a 
Thracian,  and  yet  it  is  chiefly  through  his  influence  at  Athens 
that  we  know  him.  The  author  of  the  Rhesos  makes  the  Muse 
complain  that  it  is  Athene  not  Odysseus  that  is  the  cause  of  the 
tragedy  that  befell  the  Thracian  prince.  She  thus  appeals  to  the 
goddess3 : 

‘And  yet  we  Muses,  we  his  kinsmen  hold 
Thy  land  revered  and  there  are  wont  to  dwell, 

And  Orpheus,  he  own  cousin  to  .the  dead, 

Revealed  to  thee  his  secret  mysteries.* 

The  tragedian  reflects  the  double  tact — the  Thracian  provenance, 
the  naturalization  in  Athens. 

Orpheus,  we  know,  reorganized  and  reformed  the  rites  of 
i  A  then,  xiv.  32  p.  632.  2  P.  x.  7.  2.  8  [JBur.]  Rhea.  941. 
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Bacchus.  How  much  he  was  himself  reorganized  and  reformed 
we  shall  never  folly  know.  The  work  of  editing  and  popularizing 
Orpheus  at  Athens  was  accredited  to  Onomacritos,  he  who  made 
the  indiscreet  interpolation  in  the  oracles  of  Musaeus  and  was 
banished  for  it  by  the  son  of  Peisistratos1.  If  Onomacritos  inter¬ 
polated  oracles  into  the  poems  of  Musaeus,  why  should  he  spare 
Orpheus  ?  Tatian2  writes  that  1  Orpheus  was  contemporary  with 
Herakles/  another  note  that  he  is  heroic  rather  than  divine,  and 
adds :  ‘  They  say  that  the  poems  that  were  circulated  under  the 
name  of  Orpheus  were  put  together  by  Onomacritos  the  Athenian/ 
Clement8  goes  further.  He  says  that  these  poems  were  actually 
by  Onomacritos  who  lived  in  the  50th  Olympiad  in  the  reign  of 
the  Peisistratidae.  The  line  in  those  days  between  writing  poems 
of  your  own  and  editing  those  of  other  people  was  less  sharply 
drawn  than  it  is  to-day.  Onomacritos  had  every  temptation  to 
interpolate,  for  he  himself  wrote  poems  on  the  rites  of  Dionysos. 
Pausanias4  in  explaining  the  presence  of  the  Titan  Anytos  at 
Lycosura  says:  ‘Onomacritos  took  the  name  of  the  Titans  from 
Homer  and  composed  orgies  for  Dionysos  and  made  the  Titans 
the  actual  agents  in  the  sufferings  of  Dionysos/ 

Something  then  was  done  about  *  Orpheus  ’  in  the  time  of  the 
Peisistratidae  as  something  was  done  about  ‘  Homer,’  some  work 
of  editing,  compiling,  revising.  What  form  precisely  this  work 
took  is  uncertain.  What  is  certain  is  that  somehow  Orphism, 
Orphic  rites  and  Orphic  poems  had,  before  the  classical  period, 
come  to  Athens.  The  effect  of  this  Orphic  spirit  was  less  obvious, 
less  widespread,  than  that  of  Homer,  but  perhaps  more  intimate 
and  vital.  We  know  it  because  Euripides  and  Plato  are  deep- 
dyed  in  Orphism,  we  know  it  not  only  by  the  signs  of  actual 
influence,  but  by  the  frequently  raised  protest. 

Orpheus,  it  has  been  established  in  the  mouth  of  many 
witnesses,  modified,  ordered,  ‘rearranged’  Bacchic  rites.  We 
naturally  ask — was  this  all?  Did  this  man  whose  name  has 
come  down  to  us  through  the  ages,  in  whose  saintly  and  ascetic 

1  Herod,  vn.  6. 

2  Tat.  adv.  Grace,  xli.  271  ra  vtt'  avrov  iirttpepdpLevd  <f>a<nv  virb  'OvoftaKplrou  rod 
fAdijualov  (TWTerdxOat. 

8  Clem.  Al.  Str .  I.  S32  ’Ovojx&KpiTos  oD  rd  els  fO p<f>4a  <pepbfiev(x  \iyerai  etvcu  Kara, 
rip  twv  Uct<n<rrpaTiSuiu  apxty  irepl  Hfu  it evryKoaTTjp  'QXvfnriada. 

4  P  vm.  37.  5. 
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figure  the  early  Church  saw  the  prototype  of  her  Christ,  effect 
nothing  more  vital  than  modification?  Was  his  sole  mission  to 
bring  order  and  decorum  into  an  orgiastic  and  riotous  ritual  ? 

Such  a  notion  is  a  priori  as  improbable  as  it  is  false  to  actual 
fact.  Externally  Orpheus  differs  from  Dionysos,  to  put  it  plainly, 
in  this.  Dionysos  is  drunken,  Orpheus  is  utterly  sober.  But  this 
new  spirit  of  gentle  decorum  is  but  the  manifestation,  the  out¬ 
ward  shining  of  a  lambent  flame  within,  the  expression  of  a  new 
spiritual  faith  which  brought  to  man,  at  the  moment  he  most 
needed  it,  the  longing  for  purity  and  peace  in  this  life,  the  hope 
of  final  fruition  in  the  next. 

Before  proceeding  to  discuss  in  detail  such  records  of  actual 
Orphic  rites  as  remain,  this  new  principle  must  be  made  clear. 
Apart  from  it  Orphic  rites  lose  all  their  real  sacramental  signi¬ 
ficance  and  lapse  into  mere  superstitions. 

The  Cardinal  Doctrine  of  Orphism. 

The  whole  gist  of  the  matter  may  thus  be  summed  up. 
Orpheus  took  an  ancient  superstition,  deep-rooted  in  the  savage 
ritual  of  Dionysos,  and  lent  to  it  a  new  spiritual  significance. 
The  old  superstition  and  the  new  faith  are  both  embodied  in  the 
little  Orphic  text  that  stands  at  the  head  of  this  chapter: 

‘Many  are  the  wand-bearers,  few  are  the  Bacchoi.’ 

Can  we  be  sure  that  this  is  really  an  Orphic  text  or  was  it 
merely  a  current  proverb  of  any  and  every  religion  and  morality  ? 
Plato1  says:  ‘Those  who  instituted  rites  of  initiation  for  us  said 
of  old  in  a  parable  that  the  man  who  came  to  Hades  uninitiated 
lay  in  mud,  but  that  those  who  had  been  purified  and  initiated 
and  then  came  thither  dwell  with  the  gods.  For  those  who  are 
concerned  with  these  rites  say,  They  that  bear  the  wand  are 
many,  the  Bacchoi  are  few/  Plato  does  not  commit  himself  to 
any  statement  as  to  who  ‘those  who  are  concerned  with  these 
rites ’  were,  but  Olympiodorus  commenting  on  the  passage  says: 
‘He  (Plato)  everywhere  misuses  the  sayings  of  Orpheus  and 

1  Plato,  Phaed .  p.  69  o  efol  yap  8%  <paulv  of  irepl  r&s  reherbs  vap$ijKO<p6pot  fxkv 
iroWoij  B  d/cgot  84  re  iravpoi.  Olympiod.  ad  ioc.  Trapp  Set  vapraxov  ret  rot?  'Op(p4o)st 
8ib  teal  arixov  avrov  tprjal  * 

IIoAXoi  fikp  vapdr}K0<p6poi,  iradpot  84  re  Ba/cxoj* 
pap$7fKO(p6povs  oO  fiT)p  Batexovs  robs  TroXtriKobs  koKQp  D&kxovs  84  rov s  tcaffaprtKofo. 
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therefore  quotes  this  verse  of  his,  “Many  are  the  wand-bearers, 
few  are  the  Bacchoi,”  giving  the  name  of  wand-bearers  and  not 
Bacchoi  to  persons  who  engage  in  politics,  but  the  name  of 
Bacchoi  to  those  who  are  purified/ 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  worshippers  of  Dionysos 
believed  that  they  were  possessed  by  the  god.  It  was  but  a  step 
further  to  pass  to  the  conviction  that  they  were  actually  identified 
with  him,  actually  became  him.  This  was  a  conviction  shared 
by  all  orgiastic  religions,  and  one  doubtless  that  had  its  rise  in 
the  physical  sensations  of  intoxication.  Those  who  worshipped 
Sabazios  became  Saboi,  those  who  worshipped  Kubebe  became 
Kubeboi,  those  who  worshipped  Bacchos  Bacchoi;  in  Egypt  the 
worshippers  of  Osiris  after  death  became  Osiris.  The  mere  fact 
of  intoxication  would  go  far  to  promote  such  a  faith,  but  there 
is  little  doubt  that  it  was  fostered,  if  not  originated,  by  the 
pantomimic  character  of  ancient  ritual.  It  has  been  seen 
(p.  414)  that  in  the  Thracian  rites  ‘bull-voiced  mimes’  took 
part,  Lycophron  (p.  433)  tells  that  the  women  who  worshipped 
the  bull-Dionysos  wore  horns.  It  is  a  natural  primitive  instinct 
of  worship  to  try  by  all  manner  of  disguise  to  identify  yourself 
more  and  more  with  the  god  who  thrilled  you. 

Direct  evidence  of  this  pantomimic  element  in  the  worship 
of  Dionysos  is  not  wanting,  though  unhappily  it  is  of  late 
date.  In  the  course  of  the  excavations  on  the  west  slope  of 
the  Acropolis,  Dr  Dorpfeld  laid  bare  a  building  known  to  be 
an  ‘  Iobaccheion/  superimposed  on  an  ancient  triangular  precinct 
of  Dionysos,  that  of  Dionysos  in  the  Limnae.  On  this  site  was 
discovered  an  inscription1  giving  in  great  detail  the  rules  of  a 
thiasos  of  Iobacchoi  in  the  time  of  Hadrian.  Among  a  mass  of 
regulations  about  elections,  subscriptions,  feast-days,  funerals  of 
members  and  the  like,  come  enactments  about  a  sacred  panto¬ 
mime  in  which  the  Iobacchoi  took  part.  The  divine  persons 

1  Published  by  Dr  Sam.  Wide,  A.  Mitt  xix.  (1894),  p.  248;  discussed  by 
Dr  Ernst  Maass,  Orpheus  (1895) ;  see  Dr  Erwin  Bolide,  Kleine  Schriften ,  p.  293. 

Line  63  odScvl  84  4£4<rrai  iv  ri}t  crrij3d8i  otfre  die rat  |  o tfre  dopvfiijcrcu  otfre  xporiji rat 
tierd  84  \  irdcrrjs  cftKouplas  teal  favxlas  rods  fiepi<r\fxoi/s  \4yetP  leal  irotetp  irpoerrdocovros  j 
rod  Up4 a*s  y  rod  dpx^aKXOv. 

Line  135  etfxotrptos  84  tcXypoderdeo  rj  KadialravOu  inrd  row  lepieos  4iri<p4pe)v  rQi 
<XKO<T\fjLOUVTL  i)  6opv(3ovvri  rhv  ddperov  rod  0e|oO  ut  84  dv  iraparedrji  8  66 pros  4mKpel\vavros 
rod  Upieos  rj  rod  a px^djixov  |  i^epxMeo  rod  ioriaropdov.  idv  84  a]7ret^i  alpdrtoeray 
a drov  ££«  rod  m/Xwjt'os  ol  KaraerraOrjerd/tevoi  dir 6  rOiV  |  lepiap  ftrirot,  teal  iarea  inretidwos  \ 
rots  irepl  rGtv  fiaxop>4piop  ir/JOcrref|juots. 
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to  be  represented  were  Dionysos,  Kore,  Palaemon,  Aphrodite, 
Proteurhythmos,  and  the  parts  were  distributed  by  lot. 

The  name  Proteurhythmos,  it  will  later  (p.  655)  be  shown, 
marks  the  thiasos  as  Orphic,  and  thoroughly  Orphic  rather  than 
Dionysiac  are  the  regulations  as  to  the  peace  and  order  to  be 
observed.  ‘Within  the  place  of  sacrifice  no  one  is  to  make  a 
noise,  or  clap  his  hands,  or  sing,  but  each  man  is  to  say  his  part 
and  do  it  in  all  quietness  and  order  as  the  priest  and  the  Archi- 
bacchos  direct.’  More  significant  still  and  more  beautiful  is  the 
rule,  that  if  any  member  is  riotous  an  official  appointed  by  the 
priest  shall  set  against  him  who  is  disorderly  or  violent  the 
thyrsos  of  the  god.  The  member  against  whom  the  thyrsos  is 
set  up,  must  if  the  priest  or  the  Archibacchos  so  decide  leave 
the  banquet  hall.  If  he  refuse,  the  ‘Horses*  appointed  by  the 
priest  shall  take  him  and  set  him  outside  the  gates.  The  thyrsos 
of  the  god  has  become  in  truly  Orphic  fashion  the  sign  not  of 
revel  and  license,  but  of  a  worship  fair  and  orderly. 

We  have  noted  the  quiet  and  order  of  the  representation 
because  it  is  so  characteristically  Orphic,  but  the  main  point  is 
that  in  the  worship  of  Dionysos  we  have  this  element  of  direct 
impersonation  which  helped  on  the  conviction  that  man  could 
identify  himself  with  his  god.  The  term  Bacchae  is  familiar,  so 
familiar  that  we  are  apt  to  forget  its  full  significance.  But  in  the 
play  of  Euripides  there  are  not  only  Bacchae,  god-possessed  women 
worshippers,  but  also  a  Bacchos,  and  about  his  significance  there 
can  be  no  mistake.  He  is  the  god  himself  incarnate  as  one  of  his 
own  worshippers.  The  doctrines  of  possession  and  incarnation  are 
complementary,  god  can  become  man,  man  can  become  god,  but 
the  Bacchic  religion  lays  emphasis  rather  on  the  one  aspect  that 
man  can  become  god.  The  Epiphany  of  the  Bacchos,  it  may  be 
noted,  is  after  a  fashion  characteristically  Orphic;  the  beautiful 
stranger  is  intensely  quiet,  and  this  magical  quiet  exasperates 
Pentheus  just  as  Orpheus  exasperated  the  Maenads.  The  real 
old  Bromios  breaks  out  in  the  Epiphany  of  fire  and  thunder,  in  the 
bull-god  and  the  madness  of  the  end. 

The  savage  doctrine  of  divine  possession,  induced  by  intoxica¬ 
tion  and  in  part  by  mimetic  ritual,  was  it  would  seem  almost 
bound  to  develope  a  higher,  more  spiritual  meaning.  We  have 
already  seen  (p.  452)  that  the  madness  of  Dionysos  included  the 
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madness  of  the  Muses  and  Aphrodite,  but,  to  make  any  real 
spiritual  advance,  there  was  needed  it  would  seem  a  man  of 
spiritual  insight  and  saintly  temperament,  there  was  needed  an 
Orpheus.  The  great  step  that  Orpheus  took  was  that,  while  he 
kept  the  old  Bacchic  faith  that  man  might  become  a  god,  he 
altered  the  conception  of  what  a  god  was,  and  he  sought  to  obtain 
that  godhead  by  wholly  different  means.  The  grace  he  sought 
was  not  physical  intoxication  but  spiritual  ecstasy,  the  means  he 
adopted  not  drunkenness  but  abstinence  and  rites  of  purification. 

All  this  is  by  anticipation,  to  clear  the  ground;  it  will  be 
abundantly  proved  when  Orphic  rites  and  documents  known  to 
be  Orphic  are  examined.  Before  passing  to  these  it  may  be  well 
to  emphasize  one  point — the  salient  contrast  that  this  new  re¬ 
ligious  principle,  this  belief  in  the  possibility  of  attaining  divine 
life,  presented  to  the  orthodox  Greek  faith. 

The  old  orthodox  anthropomorphic  religion  of  Greece  made  the 
gods  in  man’s  image,  but,  having  made  them,  kept  them  aloof, 
distinct.  It  never  stated  in  doctrine,  it  never  implied  in  ritual, 
that  man  could  become  god.  Nay  more,  against  any  such  aspira¬ 
tion  it  raised  again  and  again  a  passionate  protest.  To  seek  to 
become  even  like  the  gods  was  to  the  Greek  the  sin  most  certain 
to  call  down  divine  vengeance,  it  was  ‘  Insolence/ 

Pindar  is  full  of  the  splendour  and  sweetness  of  earthly  life, 
but  full  also  of  its  insuperable  limitation.  He  is  instant  in  warning 
against  the  folly  and  insolence  of  any  attempt  to  outpass  it.  To 
one  he  says1,  ‘Strive  not  thou  to  become  a  god*;  to  another2, 
‘The  things  of  mortals  best  befit  mortality/  It  is  this  limitation, 
this  constant  protest  against  any  real  aspiration,  that  makes 
Pindar,  for  all  his  pious  orthodoxy,  profoundly  barren  of  any  vital 
religious  impulse.  Orphic  though  he  was  in  certain  tenets  as  to 
a  future  life,  his  innate  temperamental  materialism  prevents  his 
ever  touching  the  secret  of  Orphism  *  werde  was  du  bist/  and  he 
transforms  the  new  faith  into  an  other-worldliness.  He  is  com¬ 
pounded  of  ‘Know  thyself’  and  ‘Nothing  too  much/  In  all 
things/  he  says,  ‘take  measure  by  thyself8/  ‘It  behoveth  to 
seek  from  the  gods  things  meet  for  mortals,  knowing  the  things 


1  Pind.  Ol.  v.  24. 


*  iv.  14. 


9  Pyth.  u.  34. 
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that  are  at  our  feet  and  to  what  lot  we  are  bom.  Desire  not, 
thou  soul  of  mine,  life  of  the  immortals,  but  drink  thy  fill  of  what 
thou  hast  and  what  thou  canstV  In  the  name  of  religion  it  is 
all  a  desperate  unfaith.  We  weary  of  this  reiterated  worldliness. 
It  is  not  that  he  beats  his  wings  against  the  bars;  he  loves  too 
well  his  gilded  cage.  The  gods  are  to  him  only  a  magnificent 
background  to  man's  life.  But  sometimes,  just  because  he  is 
supremely  a  poet,  he  is  ware  of  a  sudden  sheen  of  glory,  an  almost 
theatrical  stage-effect  lighting  the  puppet  show.  It  catches  his 
breath  and  ours.  But  straightway  we  are  back  to  the  old  stock 
warnings  against  Tantalos,  against  Bellerophon,  whose  *  heart  is 
aflutter  for  things  far  off V  Only  one  thing  he  remembers,  perhaps 
again  because  he  was  a  poet,  that  winged  Pegasos  *  dwelt  for  ever 
in  the  stables  of  the  godsV 

The  cardinal  doctrine  of  Orphic  religion  was  then  the  possibility 
of  attaining  divine  life.  It  has  been  said  by  some  that  the  great 
contribution  of  Dionysos  to  the  religion  of  Greece  was  the  hope  of 
immortality  it  brought.  Unquestionably  the  Orphics  believed  in 
a  future  life,  but  this  belief  was  rather  a  corollary  than  of  the 
essence  of  their  faith.  Immortality,  immutability,  is  an  attribute 
of  the  gods.  As  Sophocles  says4 : 

‘Only  to  gods  in  heaven 
Comes  no  old  age  nor  death  of  anything, 

All  else  is  turmoiled  by  our  master  Time.1 

To  become  a  god  was  therefore  incidentally  as  it  were  to 
attain  immortality.  But  one  of  the  beautiful  things  in  Orphic 
religion  was  that  the  end  completely  overshadowed  the  means. 
Their  great  concern  was  to  become  divine  now.  That  could  only 
be  attained  by  perfect  purity.  They  did  not  so  much  seek  purity 
that  they  might  become  divinely  immortal,  they  needed  im 
mortality  that  they  might  become  divinely  pure.  The  choral 
songs  of  the  Bacchae  are  charged  with  the  passionate  longing 
after  purity,  in  the  whole  play  there  is  not  one  word,  not  one 
hint,  of  the  hope  of  immortality.  Consecration  (oo-ioti??),  perfect 
purity  issuing  in  divinity,  is,  it  will  be  seen,  the  keynote  of  Orphic 
faith,  the  goal  of  Orphic  ritual6. 

1  Pind.  Pyth .  m.  59.  2  Isth.  vi.  36.  8  01.  xra.  92. 

4  Soph.  Oed.  Col  607,  trans.  Mr  Gilbert  Murray. 

5  For  asceticism  as  an  essential  element  in  all  religion  see  my  Epilegomena 
chapter  m. 
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a.  The  Omophagia. 

The  most  important  literary  document  extant  on  Orphic  cere¬ 
monial  is  a  fragment  of  the  Cretans  of  Euripides,  preserved  for  us 
by  Porphyry  in  his  treatise  on  ‘  Abstinence  from  Animal  Food’— 
a  passage  Porphyry  says  he  had  ‘almost  forgotten  to  mention.’ 

From  an  allusion  in  Aristophanes1 * 3  to  ‘  Cretan  monodies  and 
unhallowed  marriages’  it  seems  probable  that  the  Cretans  dealt 
with  the  hapless  wedlock  of  Pasiphae*.  The  fragment.  Porphyry  tells 
us,  was  spoken  by  the  chorus  of  Cretan  mystics  who  have  come  to 
the  palace  of  Minos.  It  is  possible  they  may  have  come  to  purify 
it  from  the  recent  pollution. 

The  mystics  by  the  mouth  of  their  leader  make  full  and 
definite  confession  of  the  faith,  or  rather  acknowledgement  of 
the  ritual  acts,  by  which  a  man  became  a  ‘  Bacchos,’  and  they  add 
a  statement  of  the  nature  of  the  life  he  was  thereafter  bound  to 
lead.  Though  our  source  is  a  poetical  one,  we  learn  from  it, 
perhaps  to  our  surprise,  that  to  become  a  ‘Bacchos’  it  was 
necessary  to  do  a  good  deal  more  than  dance  enthusiastically 
upon  the  mountains.  The  confession  runs  as  follows*: 

1  Ai.  Ran.  849;  see  Nauck  ad  loc. 

The  new  fragment  of  the  Cretan*  (see  Berliner  Klassikertexte,  1907,  p.  73, 
no.  xvii.)  makes  this  certain.  It  contains  a  speech  by  Pasiphae  reproaching  Minos 
and  attributing  her  disaster  to  the  will  of  the  gods.  v.  38  seems  an  allusion  to  the 
practice  of  Omophagia. 

3  Eur.  frg.  475  ap.  Porph.  Be  AUU  iv.  19,  trans.  Mr  Gilbert  Murray. 
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‘Lord  of  Europa’s  Tyrian  line, 

Zeus-born,  who  holdest  at  thy  feet 
The  hundred  citadels  of  Crete, 

I  seek  to  thee  from  that  dim  shrine, 

Roofed  by  the  Quick  and  Carven  Beam, 

By  Chalyb  steel  and  wild  bull’s  blood 
In  flawless  joints  of  cypress  wood 

Made  steadfast.  There  in  one  pure  stream 

My  days  have  run,  the  servant  I, 

Initiate,  of  Idaean  Jove; 

Where  midnight  Zagreus  roves,  I  rove; 

I  have  endured  his  thunder-cry1; 

Fulfilled  his  red  and  bleeding  feasts; 

Held  the  Great  Mother’s  mountain  flame; 

I  am  Set  Free  and  named  by  name 

A  Bacchos  of  the  Mailed  Priests. 

Robed  in  pure  white  I  have  borne  me  clean 
From  man’s  vile  birth  and  coffined  clay, 

And  exiled  from  my  lips  alway 

Touch  of  all  meat  where  Life  hath  been.’ 

This  confession  must  be  examined  in  detail 

The  first  avowal  is : 

‘the  servant  I, 

Initiate,  of  Idaean  Jove2.’ 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  mystic,  though  he  becomes  a 
4  Bacchos/  avows  himself  as  initiated  to  Idaean  Zeus.  But  this 
Idaean  Zeus  is  clearly  the  same  as  Zagreus,  the  mystery  form  of 
Dionysos.  Zeus,  the  late  comer  (p.  318,  n.  2),  has  taken  over  an 
earlier  worship,  the  nature  of  which  will  become  more  evident 
after  the  ritual  has  been  examined. 

Zeus  has  in  a  sense  supplanted  Zagreus,  but  only  by  taking  on 
his  nature.  An  analogous  case  has  already  been  discussed  in  dealing 
with  Zeus  Meilichios  (p.  19).  At  a  time  when  the  whole  tendency 
of  theology,  of  philosophy  and  of  poetry  was  towards  monotheism 
these  fusions  were  easy  and  frequent.  Of  such  a  monotheistic 
divinity,  half  Zeus,  half  Hade3,  wholly  Ploutos,  we  are  told  in 

1  Mr  Murray  translates  the  ms.  reading: 

fiforr)?  yev6fir)v 
Kal  vvkti7t6\ov  Z ayptws  §povra s 
ras  r*  u>jio<pdyovs  5 arras  reX^tra?, 

For  ppovr&s  Dr  Diels  would  read  /Soi/ras,  i.e.  j8owc6Xos.  (See  Dieterich,  De  Hymnis 
Orphicis,  p.  11,  and  cf.  Eur.  frg.  203.)  This  emendation  seems  to  me  probable, 
but  as  both  ms.  readings  and  all  suggested  emendations  are  uncertain  I  have  based 
no  argument  on  the  word  (UpovTas, 
a  v .  10  Ai6s  *18alov  yevdtAip. 
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another  fragment  of  Euripides  preserved  by  Clement  of  Alex¬ 
andria1 2.  His  ritual  is  that  of  the  earth-gods. 

‘Ruler  of  all,  to  thee  I  bring  libation 
And  honey  cake,  by  whatso  appellation 
Thou  wouldst  be  called,  or  Hades,  thou,  or  Zeus, 

Fireless  the  sacrifice,  all  earth’s  produce 
I  offer.  Take  thou  of  its  plentitude, 

For  thou  amongst  the  Heavenly  Ones  art  God, 

Dost  share  Zeus’  sceptre,  and  art  ruling  found 
With  Hades  o’er  the  kingdoms  underground.’ 

It  has  been  conjectured  that  this  fragment  also  is  from  the 
Cretans ,  but  we  have  no  certain  evidence.  Clement  says  in  quoting 
the  passage  that  ‘Euripides,  the  philosopher  of  the  stage,  has 
divined  as  in  a  riddle  that  the  Father  and  the  Son  are  one  God/ 
Another  philosopher  before  Euripides  had  divined  the  same  truth, 
and  he  was  Orpheus,  only  he  gave  to  his  Father  and  Son  the 
name  of  Bacchos,  and,  all  important  for  our  purpose,  gave  to  the 
Son  in  particular  the  title  of  Zagreus. 

In  discussing  the  titles  of  Dionysos  (p.  413),  it  has  been  seen 
that  the  names  Bromios,  Braites,  Sabazios,  were  given  to  the  god 
to  mark  him  as  a  spirit  of  intoxication,  of  enthusiasm.  The  title 
Zagreus  has  been  so  far  left  unconsidered  because  it  is  especially 
an  Orphic  name.  Zagreus  is  the  god  of  the  mysteries,  and  his  full 
content  can  only  be  understood  in  relation  to  Orphic  rites. 

Zagreus  is  the  mystery  child  guarded  by  the  Kouretes,  torn  in 
pieces  by  the  Titans.  Our  first  mention  of  him  is  a  line  preserved 
to  us  from  the  lost  epic  the  Alcmaeonis 3,  which  ran  as  follows : 

‘Holy  Earth  and  Zagreus  greatest  of  all  gods.’ 

The  name  of  Zagreus  never  occurs  in  Homer,  aud  we  are  apt 
to  think  that  epic  writers  were  wholly  untouched  by  mysticism. 
Had  the  Alcmaeonis  not  been  lost,  we  might  have  had  occasion 
to  modify  this  view.  It  was  an  epic  story  the  subject-matter 
of  which  was  necessarily  a  great  sin  and  its  purification,  and 
though  primarily  the  legend  of  Alcmaeon  was  based,  as  has  been 
seen,  on  a  curiously  physical  conception  of  pollution  (p.  220),  it 
may  easily  have  taken  on  Orphic  developments.  Zagreus  appears 
little  in  literature ;  he  is  essentially  a  ritual  figure,  the  centre  of  a 

1  Eur.  frg.  904  ap.  Clem.  Al.  Strom .  v.  p.  688. 

2  Ap.  Etym.  Gud .  p.  227.  The  lexicographers  explain  the  title  as  meaning 

mighty  hunter,  but  in  the  ritual  Zagreus  is  more  hunted  than  hunter. 
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cult  so  primitive,  so  savage  that  a  civilized  literature  instinctively 
passed  him  by,  or  at  most  figured  him  as  a  shadowy  Hades. 

But  religion  knew  better.  She  knew  that  though  Dionysos 
as  Bromios,  Braites,  Sabazios,  as  god  of  intoxication,  was  much, 
Dionysos  as  Zagreus,  as  Nyktelios,  as  Isodaites1,  he  of  the  night, 
he  who  is  *  a  meal  shared  by  all  *  was  more.  The  Orphics  faced 
the  most  barbarous  elements  of  their  own  faith  and  turned  them 
not  only  qu&  theology  into  a  vague  monotheism,  but  quft  ritual 
into  a  high  sacrament  of  spiritual  purification.  This  ritual,  the 
main  feature  of  which  was  *  the  red  and  bleeding  feast/  must  now 
be  examined 

The  avowal  of  the  first  certain  ritual  act  performed  comes  in 
the  line  where  the  mystic  says 
1 1  have . 

Fulfilled  his  red  and  bleeding  feasts2.’ 

The  victim  in  Crete  was  a  bull. 

The  shrine  of  Idaean  Zeus,  from  which  the  mystics  came,  was 
cemented  with  bulls*  blood3.  Possibly  this  may  mean  that  at  its 
foundation  a  sacred  bull  was  slain  and  his  blood  mixed  with  the 
mortar;  anyhow  it  indicates  connection  with  bull-worship.  The 
characteristic  mythical  monster  of  Crete  was  the  bull-headed 
Minotaur.  Behind  the  legend  of  Pasiphae,  made  monstrous  by 
the  misunderstanding  of  immigrant  conquerors,  it  can  scarcely  be 
doubted  that  there  lurks  some  sacred  mystical  ceremony  of  ritual 
wedlock  (Upo 9  7 with  a  primitive  bull-headed  divinity.  He 
need  not  have  been  imported  from  Thrace;  zoomorphic  nature- 
gods  spring  up  everywhere.  The  bull-Dionysos  of  Thrace  when 
he  came  to  Crete  found  a  monstrous  god,  own  cousin  to  himself. 

Such  a  monstrous  god  is  depicted  on  the  curious  seal-impression 
found  by  Mr  Arthur  Evans4  at  Cnossos  and  reproduced  in  fig.  144. 
He  is  seated  on  a  throne  of  camp-stool  shape,  and  before  him 
stands  a  human  figure,  probably  a  worshipper.  That  the  monster 
is  a  god  seems  clear  from  the  fact  that  he  is  seated :  that  he  is  a 

1  Plut.  de  Eit  ix.  Al6vv(TCV  teal  Zarypia  teal  NvicriXtov  teal  *1  (rodalrriv  avrbv 
6vop.a$ov<n.  Taking  the  three  ritual  titles  in  conjunction  it  seemB  almost  certain 
that  Tcro5a Ittjs  refers  to  the  ufidepayot  daires  of  the  Zagreus  ritual  shared  alike  by 
all  mystics. 

2  v.  11  rds  r*  <bpo4>iyov s  5atras  reX&ras. 

3  Eur.  frg.  476  raupodtrep  k6\\t)  KpaSeur*. 

*  A.  Evans,  Annual  oj  British  School  at  Athens,  vol.  vu.  p.  18,  fig.  7  a . 
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bull-god  is  not  so  certain.  The  head  is  not  drawn  with  sufficient 
exactness  for  us  to  be  sure  what  beast  is 
intended.  He  has  certainly  no  horns,  but 
the  hoof  and  tail  might  be  those  of  a 
bull.  The  seal-impressions  found  by  Mr 
Hogarth1  in  such  large  numbers  at  Zakro 
show  how  widespread  in  Crete  were  these 
fantastic  forms.  The  line  between  man 
and  beast  is  a  faint  one.  Mr  Hogarth 
holds  that  the  majority  of  these  sealings 
have  nothing  to  do  with  cults — they  are 
the  product,  he  thinks,  of  an  art  which 
has  ‘passed  from  monsters  with  a  mean¬ 
ing  to  monsters  of  pure  fanpy/  He  ex¬ 
cepts  however  certain  sealings  where  a 
Minotaur  is  represented2,  a  monster  with 
horned  bull-head,  pronounced  bovine  ears 
and  tail,  but  apparently  human  trunk, 
arms  and  legs.  Like  the  monster  in  fig. 

144,  this  Minotaur  is  seated,  but  with  his  left  leg  crossed  human- 
fashion  over  his  right  knee  and  with  human  hands  extended. 

The  traditional  Minotaur  took  year  by  year  his  tale  of  human 
victims.  Of  the  ritual  of  the  bull-god  in  Crete,  we  know  that  it 
consisted  in  part  of  the  tearing  and  eating  of  a  bull,  and  behind  is 
the  dreadful  suspicion  of  human  sacrifice. 

Part  of  the  avowal  of  the  Cretan  mystic  is  that  he  has  accom¬ 
plished  the  wfMotfxvyla,  the  rite  of  ‘the  feast  of  raw  flesh/  That  a 
feast  of  raw  flesh  of  some  sort  was  traditionally  held  to  be  a  part 
of  Bacchic  ceremonial,  is  clear  from  the  words  Euripides8  put 
into  the  mouth  of  his  Maenads : 

‘  The  joy  of  the  red  quick  fountains, 

The  blood  of  the  hilt-goat  torn/ 

where  the  expression  in  the  original,  d)/io<jxiyov  yap  tv  ‘joy  in 
eating  raw  flesh/  admits  of  no  doubt. 

An  integral  part  of  this  terrible  ritual  was  the  tearing  asunder 
of  the  slain  beast,  in  order,  no  doubt,  to  get  the  flesh  as  raw  as 

1  D.  Hogarth,  J.H.S.  vol.  xxii.  1902,  p.  76  and  platea  vi— ix. 

3  Op.  cit.  nos.  17—18,  and  Ann.  B.S.A.  vn.  fig.  45.  3  See  supr.  p.  451. 


might  be,  for  the  blood  is  the  life.  Plutarch1,  in  his  horrified 
protest  against  certain  orgiastic  rites,  joins  the  two  ritual  acts 
together,  the  ‘eatings  of  raw  flesh 9  and  the  * rendings  asunder/ 

4  There  are  certain  festivals/  he  says,  ‘  and  sacrificial  ceremonies  as 
well  as  unlucky  and  gloomy  days,  in  which  take  place  eatings  of 
raw  flesh  and  rendings  asunder,  and  fastings  and  beatings  of  the 
breast,  and  again  disgraceful  utterances  in  relation  to  holy  things, 
and  mad  ravings  and  yells  upraised  with  a  loud  din  and  tossing  of 
the  neck  to  and  fro/  These  ceremonies,  he  goes  on  to  explain,  are,  to 
his  thinking,  not  performed  in  honour  of  any  god ,  but  ‘  they  are  pro¬ 
pitiations  and  appeasements  performed  with  a  view  to  the  riddance 
of  mischievous  demons;  such  also,  he  says,  were  the  human  sacrifices 
performed  of  old/  Plutarch’s  words  read  like  a  commentary  on  the 
Orphic  ritual  under  discussion :  we  have  the  fasting,  we  have  the 
horrid  feast;  he  sees  the  savage  element  of  ‘riddance/  but  he 
misses  the  saving  grace  of  enthusiasm  and  mystic  significance. 

If  the  sympathetic  religious-minded  Plutarch  was  horrified  at 
a  ritual  so  barbarous,  it  filled  the  Christian  Fathers  with  unholy 
joy.  Here  was  an  indefeasible  argument  against  paganism,  and 
for  once  they  compel  our  reluctant  sympathy.  ‘  I  will  not/  cries 
Clement3,  ‘  dance  out  your  mysteries,  as  they  say  Alcibiades  did,  but 
I  will  strip  them  naked,  and  bring  them  out  on  to  the  open  stage 
of  life,  in  view  of  those  who  are  the  spectators  at  the  drama  of 
truth.  The  Bacchoi  hold  orgies  in  honour  of  a  mad  Dionysos,  they 
celebrate  a  divine  madness  by  the  Eating  of  Eaw  Flesh,  the  final 
accomplishment  of  their  rite  is  the  distribution  of  the  flesh  of 
butchered  victims,  they  are  crowned  with  snakes,  and  shriek  out  the 
name  of  Eva,  that  Eve  through  whom  sin  came  into  the  world,  and 
the  symbol  of  their  Bacchic  orgies  is  a  consecrated  serpent/  And 
again8:  *  the  mysteries  of  Dionysos  are  wholly  inhuman ;  for  while 
he  was  still  a  child  and  the  Kouretes  were  dancing  their  armed 

1  Pint,  de  defect .  orac.  xiv. 

3  Clem.  Al.  Protr ;  xx.  12  Aidwaov  fiatvoXvjp  dpyt&fovcri  B<£k%ci  difiocpayty  rfj v 
iepofiqvtav  (?  lepofxavlav)  dyopres  teal  reXtcKOvat  ras  tcpeavopUas  rwt»  <pbvu}v  dpeorefipUvoi 
rots  o<f>e(rivt  iiro\o\ti{ovT€i  Efiav  ktX. ;  and  again  speaking  of  the  analogous  ceremonies 
of  the  Korybants  Clement  (Protr.  n.  6)  says :  teal  raur*  Am  rd  /ivarijpia,  aweXdvrt 
<P&va i,  <f>6uoi  Kal  ratpot. 

3  Clem.  Al.  Protr.  n.  17  rd  ybp  Atovfoov  fxvaHfpta  riXeop  dirdpOpuTra,  &p  eUrdrt 
iraiSa  ovra  iv6irXtp  kivJ)<tcl  ireptxopev6vT(ap  Kouprynov  86\<p  54  6tto5vvtup  Tt rdvtav 
&iranf)<Fapre s  ire utiapttbdefftv  &6upfxa<jtv  ovrot  5J;  ol  Tirades  Sidffiracrap  frt  vryrrlaxop 
6vra  c»)S  6  rijs  reXerijs  Tronjrijs  *0 p<pevs  (prjatv  o  B pantos :  and  Protr.  xii.  119  referring  to 
the  Bacchae  he  speaks  of  the  Maenads  as  al  Sfoaypop  npeavoptlav  fj.vbfj.ivai. 
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dance  about  him,  the  Titans  stole  upon  him,  deceived  him  with 
childish  toys  and  tore  him  to  pieces/ 

Arnobius1  pretends  that  the  Bacchanalia  are  so  horrible  he  must 
pass  them  by,  and  then  goes  on  to  revel  in  revolting  detail  over  the 
rites  ‘  which  the  Greeks  call  Feasts  of  Raw  Flesh  {wfio^ayiat)  in 
which  with  feigned  frenzy  and  loss  of  a  sane  mind  you  twine  snakes 
about  you,  and,  to  show  yourselves  full  of  the  divinity  and  majesty 
of  the  god,  you  demolish  with  gory  mouths  the  entrails  of  goats 
bleating  for  mercy/  The  gentle  vegetarian  Porphyry3  knows  that 
in  Chios,  according  to  tradition,  there  had  been  a  Dionysos  called 
Omadius,  the  Raw  One,  and  that  the  sacrifice  he  used  to  exact  was 
the  tearing  of  a  man  to  pieces.  Istros8  stated  that  of  old  the 
Kouretes  sacrificed  children  to  Kronos.  On  Kronos  all  human 
sacrifice  was  apt  to  be  fathered,  but  the  mention  of  the  Kouretes, 
coupled  with  the  confession  of  the  Cretan  mystic,  shows  that  the 
real  divinity  is  Zagreus. 

To  these  vague  though  consistent  traditions  of  the  eating  and 
tearing  of  raw  flesh,  whether  of  man  or  goat  or  calf,  in  honour 
of  some  form  of  Dionysos,  evidence  more  precise  and  definitely 
descriptive  of  Cretan  ritual  has  been  left  us,  again  by  a  Christian 
Father,  Firmicus  Maternus4.  The  festival  he  describes  was,  like 
many  others  in  honour  of  Dionysos,  trieteric,  i.e.  celebrated  each 
alternate  year. 

Firmicus  in  the  fashion  of  his  day  gives  first  a  long  and 
purely  aetiological  narrative  of  the  death  of  the  son  of  a  king 
of  Crete,  to  appease  whose  wrath  the  ceremony,  it  was  believed, 
•was  instituted.  *  The  Cretans  commemorated  the  death  of  the  boy 
by  certain  ceremonies,  doing  all  things  in  regular  order  which  the 

1  Arnob.  v.  19  atqne  vos  plenos  Dei  numine  ac  maj estate  docentes  caprorum 
reolamanfcium  viscera  cruentatis  oribus  dissipatis :  the  words  in  italics  show  that 
Arnobius  understood  the  real  gist  of  the  rite. 

2  Porphyr.  De  Abet .  n.  55  Mvov  5£  k al  iv  XLy  'Cl/mdlv  Aiovtaip  fodpuTrov 
Staairwvres  Kal  iv  T evtdip  <3s  <fn}<rtv  EtfeXu-ts  6  Kapt5<rnos. 

3  Ap.  Porphyr.  De  AbsU  n.  66.  Clement  {Protr.  in.  4)  says,  citing  as  his  authority 
the  Noetoi  of  Antikleides,  that  this  human  sacrifice  was  offered  by  the  Lyctii,  a 
Cretan  tribe. 

4  Firmicus  MaternuB,  de  err.  profan .  relig.  o.  6  Cre tenses,  ut  furentis  tyranni 
saevitiam  mitigarent,  festos  funeris  dies  statuunt  et  annuum  sacrum  trieterica 
conLecratione  componunt,  omnia  per  ordinem  faoientes,  quae  puer  moriens  aut 
fecit  aut  passus  est.  Vivum  laniant  dentibus  taurum,  crudeles  epulas  annuis 
commemorationibuB  excitantes  et  per  seoreta  silvarum  clamoribus  dissonis  ejulantes 
fin  gun  .**•  animi  furentis  insaniam  nt  illud  facinus  non  per  fraudem  •factum  sed  per 
insaniam  crederetur. 
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boy  did  or  suffered/  These  ceremonies  included  an  enactment  of 
the  scene  of  the  child  playing  with  the  toys  and  surprised  by  the 
Titans,  and  perhaps  originally  the  slaying  and  tearing  to  pieces  of 
a  real  child,  but  in  the  festival  as  described  by  Firmicus  a  bull 
was  surrogate.  *  They  tear  in  pieces  a  live  bull  with  their  teeth 
and  by  howling  with  discordant  shouts  through  the  secret  places 
of  the  woods  they  simulate  the  madness  of  an  enraged  mind/ 

Firmicus,  by  his  obviously  somewhat  inaccurate  statement,  has 
gone  far  to  discredit  his  own  testimony.  After  the  performance  of 
a  religious  ceremony  that  involved  the  tearing  of  a  live  bull’s  flesh 
by  human  teeth1  the  surviving  worshippers  would  be  few.  But, 
because  of  this  exaggeration,  we  need  not  discredit  the  whole 
ritual  of  the  bull-slaying,  nor  the  tearing  and  eating  of  raw , 
though  not  actually  living,  flesh.  The  bull  indeed  comes  in  so 
awkwardly  in  the  midst  of  the  aetiological  story  of  the  child,  that 
we  may  be  practically  sure  this  account  of  a  bygone  ritual  is 
authentic. 

Some  light  is  thrown  on  the  method,  and  much  on  the  meaning, 
of  the  horrible  feast  by  an  account  left  us  by  S.  Nilus2,  a  hermit 
of  Mt.  Sinai  in  the  4th  century,  of  the  sacrifice  of  a  camel  among 
the  Arabs  of  his  time.  S.  Nilus  seems  to  have  spent  some  of  his 
abundant  leisure  in  the  careful  examination  of  the  rites  and 
customs  of  the  heathen  around,  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted 
that  in  his  'Narrations*  he  has  not  recorded  more  of  his  obser¬ 
vations.  The  nomadic  condition  of  the  Arabs  about  Sinai  im¬ 
pressed  him  much ;  he  notes  that  they  are  without  trade,  arts  or 
agriculture,  and  if  other  food  failed  them,  fed  on  their  camels  and 
only  cooked  the  flesh  just  enough  to  enable  them  to  tear  it  with 
their  teeth.  They  worshipped  no  god,  either  in  spirit  or  through 
an  image  made  by  hands,  but  sacrificed  to  the  morning  star  at  its 
rising.  They  by  preference  sacrificed  boys  in  the  flower  of  their 
age  and  of  special  beauty,  and  slew  them  at  dawn  on  a  rude  heap 

1  If  any  one  finds  the  tearing  of  the  bull  with  the  teeth  a  hard  saying,  he  may 
be  reassured  by  the  statement  of  Nonnus  ( Dionys .  vr.  205)  that  the  bull-shaped 
Dionysos  was  out  in  little  bits  by  a  knife ,  which  would  greatly  facilitate  matters : 

dfJLOifUalr)  8e  <f>ovrjes 

TavpocpvT)  Ai&vvaov  €fu<rrti\\ovTo  paxalpy- 

2  Nili  opera ,  Narrat.  m.  28,  Migne,  Patrol,  lxxix.  I  owe  this  reference  to  Nilus 
to  Prof.  Robertson  Smith’s  Religion  of  the  Semites,  p.  320,  but  as  the  passage 
is  of  cardinal  importance  in  relation  to  the  account  of  Jb'irmicus  I  have  substituted 
a  translation  for  his  summary. 
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of  piled-up  stones.  He  pathetically  observes  that  this  practice  of 
theirs  caused  him  much  anxiety ;  he  was  nervous  lest  they  should 
take  a  fancy  to  a  beautiful  young  boy  convert  he  had  with  him 
and  sacrifice  *  his  pure  and  lovely  body  to  unclean  demons.’  But, 
he  goes  on,  ‘when  the  supply  of  boys  was  lacking,  they  took 
a  camel  of  white  colour  and  otherwise  faultless,  bent  it  down 
upon  its  knees,  and  went  circling  round  it  three  times  in  a 
circuitous  fashion.  The  leader  of  the  song  and  of  the  procession 
to  the  star  was  either  one  of  their  chiefs  or  a  priest  of  special 
honour.  He,  after  the  third  circuit  had  been  made,  and  before 
the  worshippers  had  finished  the  song,  while  the  last;  words  were 
still  on  their  lips,  draws  his  sword  and  smites  the  neck  of  the 
camel  and  eagerly  tastes  of  the  blood.  The  rest  of  them  in  like 
fashion  run  up  and  with  their  knives  some  cut  off  a  small  bit  of 
the  hide  with  its  hairs  upon  it,  others  hack  at  any  chance  bit 
of  flesh  they  can  get.  Others  go  on  to  the  entrails  and  inwards 
and  leave  no  scrap  of  the  victim  uneaten  that  might  be  seen  by 
the  sun  at  its  rising.  They  do  not  refrain  even  from  the  bones 
and  marrow,  but  overcome  by  patience  and  perseverance  the 
toughness  of  the  resistance/ 

The  account  of  Nilus  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  gist  of  the 
ceremony:  the  worshippers  aim  at  devouring  the  victim  before 
the  life  has  left  the  still  warm  blood.  Raw  flesh,  Prof.  Robertson 
Smith  points  out,  is  called  in  Hebrew  and  Syriac  ‘living'  flesh. 
Thus,  in  the  most  literal  way,  all  those  who  shared  in  the  ceremony 
absorbed  into  themselves  part  of  the  victim's  life. 

For  live  bull  then  we  substitute  raw  bull,  and  the  statement 
of  Firmicus  presents  no  difficulties.  Savage  economy  demands 
that  your  juju,  whatever  it  may  be,  should  be  as  fresh  as  possible. 
Probably,  at  first,  the  bull  may  have  been  eaten  just  for  the  sake  of 
absorbing  its  strength,  without  any  notion  of  a  divine  sacrament. 

The  idea  that  by  eating  an  animal  you  absorb  its  qualities  is 
too  obvious  a  piece  of  savage  logic  to  need  detailed  illustration. 
That  the  uneducated  and  even  the  priestly  Greek  had  not  advanced 
beyond  this  stage  of  sympathetic  magic  is  shown  by  a  remark  of 
Porphyry's1.  He  wants  to  prove  that  the  soul  is  held  to  be 
affected  or  attracted  even  by  corporeal  substances  of  kindred 
nature,  and  of  this  belief  he  says  we  have  abundant  experience. 

1  Porphyr.  Be  Abst .  n.  48. 
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*  At  least/  he  says,  *  those  who  wish  to  take  unto  themselves  the 
spirits  of  prophetic  animals,  swallow  the  most  effective  parts  of 
them,  such  as  the  hearts  of  crows  and  moles  and  hawks,,  for  so  they 
possess  themselves  of  a  spirit  present  with  them  and  prophesying 
like  a  god,  one  that  enters  into  them  themselves  at  the  time  of 
its  entrance  into  the  body/  If  a  mole’s  heart  can  make  you  see 
into  dark  things,  great  virtue  may  be  expected  from  a  piece  of 
raw  bull.  It  is  not  hard  to  see  how  this  savage  theory  of  com¬ 
munion  would  pass  into  a  higher  sacramentalism,  into  the  faith 
that  by  partaking  of  an  animal  who  was  a  divine  vehicle1  you 
could  enter  spiritually  into  the  divine  life  that  had  physically 
entered  you,  and  so  be  made  one  with  the  god.  It  was  the 
mission  of  Orphism  to  effect  these  mystical  transitions. 

Because  a  goat  was  torn  to  pieces  by  Bacchants  in  Thrace, 
because  a  bull  was,  at  some  unknown  date,  eaten  raw  in  Crete, 
we  need  not  conclude  that  either  of  these  practices  regularly 
obtained  in  civilized  Athens.  The  initiated  bull-eater  was  cer¬ 
tainly  known  of  there,  and  the  notion  must  have  been  fairly 
familiar,  or  it  would  not  have  pointed  a  joke  for  Aristophanes. 
In  the  audacious  prorrhesis  of  the  Frogs 3  the  uninitiated  are 
bidden  to  withdraw,  and  among  them  those 

‘Who  never  were  trained  by  bull-eating  Kratinos 
In  mystical  orgies  poetic  and  vinous/ 

The  worship  of  Dionysos  of  the  Raw  Flesh  must  have  fallen  into 
abeyance  in  Periclean  Athens;  but  though  civilized  man,  as  a  rule, 
shrinks  from  raw  meat,  yet,  given  imminent  peril  to  rouse  the 
savage  in  man,  even  in  civilized  man  the  faith  in  Dionysos 
Omestes  bums  up  afresh.  Hence  stories  of  human  sacrifice  on 
occasions  of  great  danger  rise  up  and  are  accepted  as  credible. 
Plutarch3,  narrating  what  happened  before  the  battle  of  Salamis, 

1  One  of  the  titlea  of  Dionysos,  i.e.  Eiraphiotes,  is  as  Mr  R.  A.  Neil  has  pointed 
out  the  etymological  equivalent  of  the  Sanscrit  varsabha ,  bull:  see  Golden  Doughy 
2nd  edit.  vol.  n.  p.  164. 

8  Ar.  Ran.  355  fiySZ  Kpartvov  roD  Tavpotpayov  yXcirnjs  BaKX«*  ire\4o6rj,  trans. 
Rogers. 

8  Plut.  Vit.  Them .  xrn.  In  this  Bame  way  a  legend  grew  up  and  was  accredited 
by  Neanthes,  the  Cyzicene  historian,  that  when  Epimenides  was  *  purifying  Attica 
by  human  blood*  a  youth,  Kratinos,  offered  himself  as  a  willing  sacrifice.  But 
how  apocryphal  such  stories  may  be  is  owned  by  Athenaeus  himself  (xm.  78,  p.  602), 
who  adds  after  his  narrative  that  he  is  aware  that  the  whole  story  was  said  by 
Polemon  to  have  been  a  fiction. 
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writes  as  follows:  ‘As  Themistocles  was  performing  the  sacrifice 
for  omens  (atfxtytaZofiivtp)  alongside  of  the  admiral’s  trireme,  there 
were  brought  to  him  three  captives  of  remarkable  beauty,  attired 
in  splendid  raiment  and  gold  ornaments ;  they  were  reputed  to  be 
the  sons  of  Artayktes  and  Sandauke  sister  to  Xerxes.  When 
Euphrantides  the  soothsayer  caught  sight  of  them,  and  observed  that 
at  the  same  moment  a  bright  flame  blazed  out  from  the  burning 
victims,  and  at  the  same  time  a  sneeze  from  the  right  gave  a  sign, 
he  took  Themistocles  by  the  hand  and  bade  consecrate  and  sacrifice 
all  the  youths  to  Dionysos  Omestes,  and  so  make  his  prayer, 
for  thus  both  safety  and  victory  would  ensue  to  the  Greeks. 
Themistocles  was  thunderstruck  at  the  greatness  and  strangeness 
of  the  omen,  it  being  such  a  thing  as  was  wont  to  occur  at  great 
crises  and  difficult  issues,  but  the  people,  who  look  for  salvation 
rather  by  irrational  than  rational  means,  invoked  the  god  with  a 
loud  shout  together,  and  bringing  up  the  prisoners  to  the  altar 
imperatively  demanded  that  the  sacrifice  should  be  accomplished 
as  the  seer  had  prescribed.  These  things  are  related  by  Phanias 
the  Lesbian,  a  philosopher  not  unversed  in  historical  matters.’ 
Phanias  lived  in  the  4th  century  B.C.  Plutarch  evidently  thought 
him  a  respectable  authority,  but  the  fragments  of  his  writings  that 
we  possess  are  all  of  the  anecdotal  type,  and  those  which  relate  to 
Themistocles  are  evidently  from  a  hostile  source.  His  statement, 
therefore,  cannot  be  taken  to  prove  more  than  that  a  very  recent 
human  sacrifice  was  among  the  horrors  conceivably  possible  to  a 
Greek  of  the  4th  century  B.C.,  especially  if  the  victim  were  a 
‘  barbarian/ 

The  suspicion  is  inevitable  that  behind  the  primitive  Cretan 
rites  of  bull-tearing  and  bull-eating  there  lay  an  orgy  still  more 
hideous,  the  sacrifice  of  a  human  child  A  vase-painting  in  the 
British  Museum1,  too  revolting  for  needless  reproduction  here, 
represents  a  Thracian  tearing  with  his  teeth  a  slain  child,  while 
the  god  Dionysos,  or  rather  perhaps  we  should  say  Zagreus,  stands 
by  approving.  The  vase  is  not  adequate  evidence  that  human 
children  were  slain  and  eaten,  but  it  shows  that  the  vase-painter 
of  the  5th  century  B.c.  believed  such  a  practice  was  appropriate  to 
the  worship  of  a  Thracian  god. 

1  Published  and  discussed  in  relation  to  the  myth  of  Zagreus  by  Mr  Ceoil  Smith, 
1890,  p,  348. 
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A  very  curious  account  of  a  sacrifice  to  Dionysos  in  Tenedos 
helps  us  to  realize  how  the  shift  from  human  to  animal  sacrifice, 
from  child  to  bull  or  calf,  may  have  come  about.  Aelian1  in  his 
book  on  the  Nature  of  Animals  makes  the  following  statement: 
4  The  people  of  Tenedos  in  ancient  days  used  to  keep  a  cow  with 
calf,  the  best  they  had,  for  Dionysos,  and  when  she  calved,  why, 
they  tended  her  like  a  woman  in  child-birth.  But  they  sacrificed 
the  new  bom  calf,  having  put  cothurni  on  its  feet.  Yes,  and  the 
man  who  struck  it  with  the  axe  is  pelted  with  stones  in  the  holy  rite 
and  escapes  to  the  sea.*  The  conclusion  can  scarcely  be  avoided 
that;  here  we  have  a  ritual  remembrance  of  the  time  when  a  child 
was  really  sacrificed.  A  calf  is  substituted  but  it  is  humanized 
as  far  as  possible,  and  the  sacrificer,  though  he  is  bound  to  sacri¬ 
fice,  is  guilty  of  an  outrage8.  Anyhow,  that  the  calf  was  regarded 
as  a  child  is  clear ;  the  line  between  human  and  merely  animal  is 
to  primitive  man  a  shifting  shadow. 

The  mystic  in  his  ritual  confession  clearly  connects  his  feast  of 
raw  flesh  with  his  service  of  Zagreus : 

*  Where  midnight  Zagreus  roves,  I  rove; 

I  have  endured  his  thunder-cry; 

Fulfilled  his  red  and  bleeding  feasts.1 

It  remains  to  consider  more  closely  the  import  of  the  sacred 
legend  of  Zagreus. 

That  the  legend  as  well  as  the  rite  was  Cretan  and  was  con¬ 
nected  with  Orpheus  is  expressly  stated  by  Diodorus3.  In  his 
account  of  the  various  forms  taken  by  the  god  Dionysos,  he  says 
"they  allege  that  the  god  (i.e.  Zagreus)  was  born  of  Zeus  and 
Persephone  in  Crete,  and  Orpheus  in  the  mysteries  represents  him 
as  torn  in  pieces  by  the  Titans/ 

When  a  people  has  outgrown  in  culture  the  stage  of  its  own 
primitive  rites,  when  they  are  ashamed  or  at  least  a  little  anxious 
and  self-conscious  about  doing  what  yet  they  dare  not  leave  undone, 
they  instinctively  resort  to  mythology,  to  what  is  their  theology, 
and  say  the  men  of  old  time  did  it,  or  the  gods  suffered  it.  There 
is  nothing  like  divine  or  very  remote  human  precedent.  Hence  the 

1  Ael.  N.A.  xh.  34  \10ois  p&Xkerai  rrj  6<r*<t  is  the  regular  word  for  a 

mystic  rite,  of.  Horn .  Hymn .  ad  Cer.  211  iirtpy. 

8  Sue  supra,  p.  113.  3  Diod.  Sic.  v.  75*  4. 
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complex  myth  of  Zagreus.  When  precisely  this  myth  was  first 
formulated  it  is  impossible  to  say;  it  comes  to  us  iu  complete  form 
only  through  late  authors1.  It  was  probably  shaped  and  re-shaped 
to  suit  the  spiritual  needs  of  successive  generations.  The  story  as 
told  by  Clement  and  others  is  briefly  this :  the  infant  god  variously 
called  Dionysos  and  Zagreus  was  protected  by  the  Kouretes  or 
Korybantes  who  danced  around  him  their  armed  dance.  The 
Titans  desiring  to  destroy  him  lured  away  the  child  by  offering 
him  toys,  a  cone,  a  rhombos,  and  the  golden  apples  of  the  Hes- 
perides,  a  mirror,  a  knuckle  bone,  a  tuft  of  wool.  The  toys  are 
variously  enumerated2 3.  Having  lured  him  away  they  set  on  him, 
slew  him  and  tore  him  limb  from  limb.  Some  authorities  add  that 
they  cooked  his  limbs  and  ate  them.  Zeus  hurled  his  thunderbolts 
upon  them  and  6ent  them  down  to  Tartaros.  According  to  some 
authorities,  Athene  saved  the  child’s  heart,  hiding  it  in  a  cista. 
A  mock  figure  of  gypsum  was  set  up,  the  rescued  heart  placed 
in  it  and  the  child  brought  thereby  to  life  again.  The  story  was 
completed  under  the  influence  of  Delphi  by  the  further  statement 
that  the  limbs  of  the  dismembered  god  were  collected  and  buried 
at  Delphi  in  the  sanctuary  of  Apollo. 

The  monstrous  complex  myth  is  obviously  aetiological  through 
and  through,  the  kernel  of  the  whole  being  the  ritual  fact  that 
a  sacrificial  bull,  or  possibly  a  child,  was  torn  to  pieces  and  his  flesh 
eaten.  Who  tore  him  to  pieces  ?  In  actual  fact  his  worshippers, 
but  the  myth-making  mind  always  clamours  for  divine  precedent. 
If  there  was  any  consistency  in  the  mind  of  the  primitive  mytho- 
logist  we  should  expect  the  answer  to  be  'holy  men  or  gods/ 
as  an  example.  Not  at  all.  In  a  sense  the  worshipper  believes 
the  sacrificial  bull  to  be  divine,  but,  brought  face  to  face  with 

1  The  scattered  sources  for  the  Zagreus  myth  are  given  in  full  in  Abel’s  Orphica 
(pp.  230  ft.).  They  appear  to  be  all  based  on  a  lost  poem  or  poems  attributed 
to  Orpheus  of  which  Clement  in  the  passage  already  discussed  (p.  483)  quotes  two 
lines :  t&s  6  rijs  reXerfis  'Op<pevs  6  0 pqjaos' 

kQpos  Kal  frdfifios  ical  iralyvta  Kapmalyvia 
firjKd  re  xpt/crea  /caXA  ira />’  *  E<nr€pl5uv  \iyv(f>&vwv, 
and  the  scholiast  on  the  passage  observes  (Dind.  i.  p.  433)  w/xa  y bp  ijadtov  Kpia 
ol  pv6fieuot  A toriatp,  deiypa  rovro  reXoufievot  tov  airapayftoQ  dv  utt4<jtt)  Aiovv<to$  virb 
Tirdi'w*'. 

3  Among  these  sacred  objects,  which  cannot  be  discussed  in  detail  here,  perhaps 
the  most  interesting  was  the  rhombos  or  bull-roarer  still  in  use  among  savage 
tribes,  on  the  significance  of  which  fresh  light  has  recently  been  thrown  by 
Dr  Frazer  in  his  paper  ‘  On  some  ceremonies  of  the  Central  Australian  Tribes.’ 
Melbourne,  1900. 
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the  notion  of  the  dismemberment  of  a  god,  he  recoils.  It  was 
primitive  had  men  who  did  this  horrible  deed.  Why  does  he 
imitate  them?  This  is  the  sort  of  question  he  never  asks.  It 
might  interfere  with  the  pious  practice  of  ancestral  custom,  and 
custom  is  ever  stronger  than  reason.  So  he  goes  on  weaving  his 
aetiological  web.  He  eats  the  bull ;  so  the  bad  Titans  must  have 
eaten  the  god.  But,  as  they  were  bad,  they  must  have  been 
punished;  on  this  point  primitive  theology  is  always  inexorable. 
So  they  were  slain  by  Zeus  with  his  thunderbolts. 

Other  ritual  details  had  of  course  to  be  worked  in.  The 
Kouretes,  the  armed  Cretan  priests,  had  a  local  war  or  mystery 
dance :  they  were  explained  as  the  protectors  of  the  sacred  child. 
Sacred  objects  were  earned  about  in  cistae;  they  were  of  a 
magical  sanctity,  fertility-charms  and  the  like.  Some  ingenious 
person  saw  in  them  a  new  significance,  and  added  thereby  not 
a  little  to  their  prestige;  they  became  the  toys  by  which  the 
Titans  ensnared  the  sacred  baby.  It  may  naturally  be  asked  why 
were  the  Titans  fixed  on  as  the  aggressors  ?  They  were  of  course 
known  to  have  fought  against  the  Olympians  in  general,  but  in 
the  story  of  the  child  Dionysos  they  appear  somewhat  as  bolts 
from  the  blue.  Their  name  even,  it  would  seem,  is  aetiological, 
and  behind  it  lies  a  curious  ritual  practice. 

The  Bionysiaca  of  Nonnus1 2  is  valuable  as  a  source  of  ritual 
and  constantly  betrays  Orphic  influence.  From  it  we  learn  in 
many  passages3  that  it  was  the  custom  for  the  mystae  to  bedaub 
themselves  with  a  sort  of  white  clay  or  gypsum.  This  gypsum 
was  so  characteristic  of  mysteries  that  it  is  constantly  qualified 
in  Nonnus  by  the  epithet  ‘mystic/  The  technical  terms  for  this 
ritual  act  of  bedaubing  with  clay  were  ‘  to  besmear'  and  ‘  to  smear 
off’  (TrepijiarTeiv  and  airofiaTretv),  and  they  are  used  as  roughly 

1  Nonnus  may  have  based  his  poem  on  the  BaaaaptKd  of  Dionysius,  to  which  it 
seems  possible  that  the  fragments  recently  discovered  of  an  epic  poem  dealing  with 
Bacchic  subjects  belong.  These  fragments  contain  a  curious  account  of  the  slaying 
and  eating  ol  a  human  victim  disguised  as  a  stag.  See  Mr  Kenyon  in  Herwerden’s 
Album  Gratulatorium  and  Dr  Ludwich,  ‘Das  Papyros-Fragment  eines  Dionysos* 
Epos*  (Berl.  Philolog.  Wochenschrift ,  Jan.  3,  1903,  p.  27). 

2  Nonn.  Dionys.  xxvii.  228 

iXevKalvovro  8£  yu\f/(p 
ixvtrwr6\<p 

and  see  xxvn.  204,  xxix.  274,  xxxiv.  144,  xlvii.  732.  Cf.  also  the  disguise  of  the 
Phocians  described  by  Herodotus  (viu.  27). 
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equivalent  for 4  to  purify.*  Harpocration1  has  an  interesting  note 
on  the  word  4 smear  off*  {dirofiaTroiv).  ‘Others  use  it  in  a  more 
special  sense,  as  for  example  when  they  speak  of  putting  a  coat 
of  clay  or  pitch  on  those  who  are  being  initiated,  as  we  say  to 
take  a  cast  of  a  statue  in  clay ;  for  they  used  to  besmear  those 
who  were  being  purified  for  initiation  with  clay  and  pitch.  In 
this  ceremony  they  were  numerically  enacting  the  myth  told  by 
some  persons,  in  which  the  Titans,  when  they  mutilated  Dionysos, 
wore  a  coating  of  gypsum  in  order  not  to  be  identified.  The 
custom  fell  into  disuse,  but  in  later  days  they  were  plastered 
with  gypsum  out  of  convention  ( vofilfiov  %apiv)!  Here  we  have 
the  definite  statement  that  in  rites  of  initiation  the  worshippers 
were  coated  with  gypsum.  The  ‘some  persons’  who  tell  the 
story  of  Dionysos  and  the  Titans  are  clearly  Orphics.  Originally, 
Harpocration  says,  the  Titans  were  coated  with  gypsum  that  they 
might  be  disguised.  Then  the  custom,  by  which  he  means  the 
original  object  of  the  custom,  became  obsolete,  but  though  the 
reason  was  lost  the  practice  was  kept  up  out  of  convention.  They 
went  on  doing  what  they  no  longer  understood. 

Harpocration  is  probably  right.  Savages  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  when  about  to  perform  their  sacred  mysteries,  disguise 
themselves  with  all  manner  of  religious  war-paint.  The  motive 
is  probably,  like  most  human  motives,  mixed ;  they  partly  want 
to  disguise  themselves,  perhaps  from  the  influence  of  evil  spirits, 
perhaps  because  they  want  to  counterfeit  some  sort  of  bogey; 
mixed  with  this  is  the  natural  and  universal  instinct  to  4  dress  up* 
on  any  specially  sacred  occasion,  in  order  to  impress  outsiders. 
An  element  in  what  was  at  once  a  disguise  and  a  decoration  was 
coloured  clay.  Then  having  become  sacred  from  its  use  on  sacred 
occasions  it  became  itself  a  sort  of  medicine ,  a  means  of  purifi¬ 
cation  and  sanctification,  as  well  as  a  ceremonial  sign  and  token 
of  initiation.  Such  performances  went  on  not  only  in  Crete  but 
in  civilized  Athens.  One  of  the  counts  brought  by  Demosthenes 
against  Aeschines2  was,  it  will  be  remembered  (p.  417),  ‘that  he 
purified  the  initiated  and  wiped  them  clean  with  mud  and  pitch* 
— with ,  be  it  noted,  not  from .  Cleansing  with  mud  does  not 
seem  to  us  a  practical  procedure,  but  we  are  back  in  the  state  of 

1  Harpocrat.  s.v.  diroparTUif. 

2  Dein.  de  Coron,  §  259. 
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mind  fully  discussed  in  an  earlier  chapter  (p.  39),  when  purifi¬ 
cation  was  not  physical  cleansing  in  our  sense  of  the  word,  but 
a  thing  at  once  lower  and  higher,  a  magical  riddance  from  spiritual 
evil,  from  evil  spirits  and  influences*  For  this  purpose  clay  and 
pitch  were  highly  efficacious. 

But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  Titans?  Eustathius1, 
commenting  on  the  word  Titan,  lets  us  into  the  secret.  'We 
apply  the  word  titanos  in  general  to  dust,  in  particular  to  what  is 
called  asbestos,  which  is  the  white  fluffy  substance  in  burnt  stones. 
It  is  so  called  from  the  Titans  in  mythology,  whom  Zeus  in  the 
story  smote  with  his  thunderbolts  and  consumed  to  dust.  For 
from  them,  the  fine  dust  of  stones  which  has  got  crumbled  from 
excessive  heat,  so  to  speak  Titanic  heat,  is  called  titanic,  as 
though  a  Titanic  penalty  had  been  accomplished  upon  it.  And 
the  ancients  call  dust  and  gypsum  titanos ! 

This  explanation  is  characteristically  Eustathian.  In  his  odd 
confused  way  the  Archbishop,  as  so  often,  divines  a  real  con¬ 
nection,  but  inverts  and  involves  it.  The  simple  truth  is  that 
the  Titan  myth  is  a  ‘  sacred  story’  ( UpoXoyia )  invented  to  account 
for  the  ritual  fact  that  Orphic  worshippers,  about  to  tear  the 
sacred  bull,  daubed  themselves  with  white  clay,  for  which  the 
Greek  word  was  Utttnos :  they  are  Titans,  but  not  as  giants  (TZ- 
rapes),  only  as  white-clay-men  (rlrdvoi).  The  Homeric  Titans 
have  probably  no  original  etymological  connection  with  the  white- 
clay-men2. 

That  this  connection  of  meaning,  this  association  of  white- 
clay-men  of  the  mysteries  with  primaeval  giants,  was  late  and 
fictitious  is  incidentally  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  was  fathered 
on  Onomacritus.  In  the  passage  from  Pausanias8  already  quoted 
(p.  472),  we  are  told  that  Onomacritus  got  the  name  of  the  Titans 
from  Homer ,  and  composed  ‘  orgies’  for  Dionysos,  and  made  the 

1  Eustath.  ad  H.  n.  735  §  332  tItclvov  84  Kvplus  tt]v  Kovtav  (pap.4v,  rb  ISttortKus 
\eybjie vov  avfievTOv  rb  4v  MOots  K€Kavfxfrots  xpo&fe?  \evic6v.  4k\J}$t)  $4  otiras  {Ttravos, 
a  town  in  Thessaly)  airb  rQv  fivBtKwu  T it&vw  oOs  6  rod  fivdov  Zeis  Kepavvots  paXth? 
Kari(ppvye.  St*  afrrobs  yap  Kal  rb  4 1  &yav  rt oXKijs  tea Offeus  teal  u;s  olov  elirelv  nravuSovs 
8tarpv<p8eu  iv  \LBois  Xeirrov  riravo s  d>vofta<rOri,  ola  irolvrjs  rtvbs  TtraviKijs  yepofx4trrjs  Kal 
iv  avT(p.  o l  84  ira\atai  <paat  rlravos  tc&tus  yMos,  and  see  Eustath.  1676  where  a  child 
who  sees  snow  for  the  first  time  is  said  to  have  mistaken  it  for  rlravos . 

a  I  wish  now  to  withdraw  the  proposed  etymology.  Mr  A.  B.  Cook  {Zeus,  p.  656) 
has  shown  conclusively  that  Titan  =  King.  This  etymology  was  first  proposed  by 
Solmsen,  Jndogermanische  Forschungen  1912,  xxx.  p.  35. 

»  P.  vin.  37.  5. 
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Titans  the  actual  agents  in  the  sufferings  of  Dionysos .  He  did 
not  invent  the  white-clay  worshippers,  but  he  gave  them  a  re¬ 
spectable  orthodox  though  philologically  improbable  Homeric 
ancestry.  What  confusion  and  obscurity  he  thereby  introduced 
is  seen  in  the  fact  that  a  bad  mythological  precedent  is  invented 
for  a  good  ritual  act ;  all  consistency  was  sacrificed  for  the  sake 
of  Homeric  association. 

But  nothing,  nothing,  no  savage  rite,  no  learned  mythological 
confusion,  daunts  the  man  bent  on  edification,  the  pious  Orphic. 
The  task  of  spiritualizing  the  white-clay-men,  the  dismembered 
bull,  was  a  hard  one,  but  the  Orphic  thinker  was  equal  to  it.  He 
has  not  only  taken  part  in  an  absurd  and  savage  rite,  he  has 
brooded  over  the  real  problems  of  man  and  nature.  There  is  evil 
in  the  universe,  human  evil  to  which  as  yet  he  does  not  give  the 
name  of  sin,  for  he  is  not  engaged  with  problems  of  free-will,  but 
something  evil,  something  that  mixes  with  and  mars  the  good  of 
life,  and  he  has  long  called  it  impurity.  His  old  religion  has 
taught  him  about  ceremonial  cleansings  and  has  brought  him, 
through  conceptions  like  the  Keres,  very  near  to  some  crude 
notion  of  spiritual  evil.  The  religion  of  Dionysos  has  forced  him 
to  take  a  momentous  step.  It  has  taught  him  not  only  what 
he  knew  before — that  he  can  rid  himself  of  impurity,  but  also 
that  he  can  become  a  Bacchos,  become  divine.  He  seems  darkly 
to  see  how  it  all  came  about,  and  how  the  old  and  the  new 
work  together.  His  forefathers,  the  Titans,  though  they  were 
but  'dust  and  ashes/  dismembered  and  ate  the  god;  they  did 
evil,  and  good  came  of  it;  they  had  to  be  punished,  slain  with 
thunderbolts;  but  even  in  their  ashes  lived  some  spark  of  the 
divine;  that  is  why  he  their  descendant  can  himself  become 
Bacchos.  From  these  ashes  he  himself  has  sprung.  It  is  only 
a  little  hope;  there  is  all  the  element  of  dust  and  ashes  from 
which  he  must  cleanse  himself;  it  will  be  veiy  hard,  but  he  goes 
back  with  fresh  zeal  to  the  ancient  rite,  to  eat  the  bull-god 
afresh,  renewing  the  divine  within  him. 

Theology  confirms  his  hope  by  yet  another  thought.  Even 
the  wicked  Titans,  before  they  ate  Dionysos,  had  a  heavenly 
ancestry ;  they  were  children  of  old  Ouranos,  the  sky-god,  as  well 
as  ot  Ge,  the  earth-mother.  His  master  Orpheus  worshipped  the 
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sun  (p.  461),  Can  he  not  too,  believing  this,  purify  himself  from 
his  earthly  nature  and  rise  to  be  the  ‘child  of  starry  heaven1? 
Perhaps  it  is  not  a  very  satisfactory  theory  of  the  origin  of  evil ; 
but  is  the  sacred  legend  of  the  serpent  and  the  apple  more 
illuminating?  Anyhow  it  was  the  faith  and  hope  the  Orphic, 
as  we  shall  later  see  (p.  570),  carried  with  him  to  his  grave. 

There  were  other  difficulties  to  perplex  the  devout  enquirer. 
The  god  in  the  mysteries  of  Zagreus  was  a  bull,  but  in  the 
mysteries  of  Sabazios  (p.  418)  his  vehicle  was  a  snake,  and  these 
mysteries  must  also  enshrine  the  truth.  Was  the  father  of  the 
child  a  stake  or  a  bull;  was  the  ‘horned  child ’  a  horned  snake? 
It  was  all  very  difficult.  He  could  not  solve  the  difficulty;  so 
he  embodied  it  in  a  little  dogmatic  verse,  and  kept  it  by  him 
as  a  test  of  reverent  submission  to  divine  mysteries: 

‘The  Snake’s  Bull-Father — the  Bull’s  Father-Snake V 

The  snake,  the  bull,  the  snake-bull-child2 — 'not  three  Incom- 
prehensibles,  but  one  Incomprehensible/  On  the  altar  of  his 
Unknown  God  through  all  the  ages  man  pathetically  offers  the 
holocaust  of  his  reason. 

The  weak  point  of  the  Orphic  was,  of  course,  that  he  could  not, 
would  not,  break  with  either  ancient  ritual  or  ancient  mythology, 
could  not  trust  the  great  new  revelation  which  bade  him  become 
'divine/  but  must  needs  mysticize  and  reconcile  archaic  obsolete 
traditions.  His  strength  was  that  in  conduct  he  was  steadfastly 
bent  on  purity  of  life.  He  could  not  turn  upon  the  past  and  say, 
'  this  daubing  with  white  clay,  this  eating  of  raw  bulls,  is  savage 
nonsense ;  give  it  up/  He  could  and  did  say, '  this  daubing  with 
white  clay  and  eating  of  raw  bulls  is  not  in  itself  enough,  it  must 
be  followed  up  by  arduous  endeavour  after  holiness/ 

This  is  clear  from  the  further  confession  of  the  Cretan  chorus, 
to  which  we  return.  From  the  time  that  the  neophyte  is  accepted 

1  T avpos  dp&K0VT0 y  Kal  dpaKUv  raupou  irar/jp,  frg.  ap,  Clem.  Al.  Protr.  i.  2.  12. 
What  was  made  of  suoh  a  reverent  mystic  dogma  by  the  unsavoury  minds  of 
Christian  Fathers  can  be  read  by  the  curious. 

2  M.  Salomon  Beinaeh,  who  has  done  so  much  for  the  elucidation  of  Orphism, 
has  Bhown  that  the  Celts  held  in  honour  and  depicted  on  their  monuments  a  horned 
snake .  Suoh  a  conception  would  keep  up  the  confusion  of  buU  and  snake.  He 
believes  the  original  form  of  Zagreus  to  have  been  that  of  a  horned  snake.  The 
point  is  an  interesting  one  and  is  evidence  of  Northern  elements  in  Orphic  as  well 
as  Dionysiac  conceptions,  see  Rev,  Arch.  1899,  voL  xxxv.  p.  210,  S.  Beinaeh, 
‘Zagreus  le  serpent  cornu.* 
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as  snch,  i.e.  performs  the  initiatory  rites  of  purification  and 
thereby  becomes  a  Mystes,  he  leads  a  life  of  ceremonial  purity 
(ar/vov).  He  accomplishes  the  rite  of  eating  raw  sacrificial  flesh 
and  also  holds  on  high  the  torches  to  the  Mountain  Mother. 
These  characteristic  acts  of  the  Mystes,  are,  I  think,  all  pre¬ 
liminary  stages  to  the  final  climax,  the  full  fruition,  when,  cleansed 
and  consecrated  by  the  Kouretes,  he  is  named  by  them  a  Bacchos, 
he  is  made  one  with  the  god. 


Before  we  pass  to  the  final  act  consummated  by  the  Kouretes, 
the  place  of  the  Mountain  Mother  has  to  be  considered.  The 
mystic’s  second  avowal  is  that  he  has 

‘Held  the  Great  Mother’s  mountain  flame1.’ 

In  the  myth  of  Zagreus,  coming  to  us  as  it  does  through  late  authors, 
the  child  is  all-important,  the  mother  only  present  by  implication. 
Zeus  the  late  comer  has  by  that  time  ousted  Dionysos  in  Crete. 
The  mythology  of  Zeus,  patriarchal  as  it  is  through  and  through, 
lays  no  stress  on  motherhood.  Practically  the  Zeus  of  the  later 
Hellenism  has  no  mother.  But  the  bull-divinity  worshipped  in 
Crete  was  wholly  the  son  of  his  mother,  and  in  Crete  most  happily 
the  ancient  figure  of  the  mother  has  returned  after  long  burial 
to  the  upper  air.  On  a  Cretan  seal  Mr  Arthur  Evans  found  the 
beast-headed  monster  whom  men  called  Minotaur;  on  a  Cretan 
seal  also  he  found  the  figure  of  the  Mountain  Mother,  found  her 
at  Cnossos,  the  place  of  the  birth  of  the  bull-child,  Cnossos  over¬ 
shadowed  by  Ida  where  within  the  ancient  cave  the  holy  child 
was  bom  and  the  ‘mailed  priests’  danced  at  his  birth. 

The  design  in  fig.  145  is  from  the  clay  impression  of  a  signet 
ring  found  at  the  palace  at  Cnossos3.  It  is  a  veritable  little 


1  V.  12  ft7}rpl  r *  dpdqL  SfSas  &va<rx&v< 
Timotheos  {v.  135)  it  is  to  the  ‘  Mountaii 
pray: 


In  the  recently  discovered  fragment  of 
Mountain  Mother  *  that  the  drowning  sailor  would 


el  dvmra  irpbs  fieXa/xireraXo- 
Xlrcw a  Ma Tpds  ovpd- 
as  de<nr6crvva  ydvara  veaeiv.... 

See  Timotheos,  Die  Perser ,  Wilamowitz-Moellendorff,  1903. 

2  Published  and  discussed  by  the  discoverer  Mr  Evans  in  the  Annual  of  the 
British  School  at  Athens ,  vol.  vn.  1900—1901,  p.  29,  fig.  9.  The  enlargement  (§)  here 
reproduced  from  the  Annual  is  based  on  a  restoration,  but  a  perfectly  certain  one. 
A  series  of  day  fragments  impressed  by  the  same  seal,  but  not  from  the  same 
impression,  were  found  in  a  deposit  of  burnt  wood.  The  various  fragments  overlapped 
sufficiently  for  certain  reconstruction.  When  I  first  saw  a  drawing  of  the  seal 
I  was  inclined  to  think  it  was  *  too  good  to  be  true,1  bnt  by  Mr  Evans*  kindness 
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manual  of  primitive  Cretan  faith  and  rituaL  On  the  very  apex 
of  her  own  great  mountain  stands  the  Mountain  Mother,  The 
Mycenaean  women  of  Cnossos  have  made  their  goddess  in  their 
own  image,  clad  her,  wild  thing  though  she  was,  in  their  own 
grotesque  flounced  skirt,  and  they  give  her  for  guardians  her 
own  fierce  mountain-ranging  lions,  tamed  into  solemn  heraldic 


Pig.  145. 


guardians.  We  know  the  lions  well  enough;  they  came  to 
Mycenae  to  guard  the  great  entrance-gate.  Between  them  at 
Mycenae  is  a  column,  a  thing  so  isolated  and  protected,  that  we 
long  suspected  it  was  no  dead  architectural  thing  but  a  true 
shrine  of  a  divinity,  and  here  on  the  Cretan  seal  the  divinity  has 
come  to  life.  She  stands  with  sceptre  or  lance  extended,  imperious, 
dominant.  Behind  her  is  her  shrine  of  ‘Mycenaean’  type,  with 
its  odd  columns  and  horns,  these  last  surely  appropriate  enough 
to  a  cult  whose  central  rite  was  the  sacrifice  of  a  bull ;  before  her 
in  rapt  ecstasy  of  adoration  stands  her  Mystes. 

Pre-historic  Crete  has  yielded,  I  venture  to  think  will  yield,  no 
figure  of  a  dominant  male  divinity,  no  Zeus ;  so  far  we  have  only 
a  beast-headed  monster  and  the  Mountain  Mother.  The  little 
seal  impression  is  a  standing  monument  of  matriarchalism.  In 

t  was  allowed  while  at  Crete  to  examine  the  original  fragments  and  am  satisfied 
that  the  reconstruction  is  correct.  We  owe  the  most  important  monument  of 
Mycenaean  religion  to  the  highly  trained  eye  and  extraordinarily  acute  perception 
of  the  excavator. 
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Greece  the  figure  o£  the  Son  was  developed  in  later  days,  the 
relation  of  Mother  and  Son  almost  forgotten ;  child  and  parent 
were  represented  by  the  figures  of  the  Mother  and  the  Daughter. 
It  matters  very  little  what  names  we  give  the  shifting  pairs.  In 
Thrace,  in  Asia  Minor,  in  Crete,  the  primitive  form  is  the  Mother 
with  the  Son  as  the  attribute  of  Motherhood ;  the  later  form  the 
Son  with  the  Mother  as  the  attribute  of  Sonship.  A  further 
development  is  the  Son  with  only  a  faded  Mother  in  the  back¬ 
ground,  Bacchos  and  Semele ;  next  the  Son  is  made  the  Son  of 
his  Father,  Bacchos  is  Dionysos;  finally  he  eclipses  his  Father 
and  reigns  omnipotent  as  Zeus-Hades.  The  Mother  with  the 
Son  as  attribute  came  back  from  Asia  Minor  to  Greece  when  in 
Greece  the  Mother  was  but  the  appendage  of  the  Son,  and  coming 
made  sore  confusion  for  mythology.  But  for  prehistoric  Crete, 
for  the  Cretan  mystic  of  Euripides  in  the  days  of  Minos,  the 
ritual  is  of  the  Mother  and  the  Son. 

The  ‘mystic’  holds  aloft  the  torches  of  the  mother.  Fire  as 
well  as  water  is  for  cleansing.  He  is  finally  consecrated  (ocnadek) 
by  the  Kouretes : 

*  I  am  Set  Free  and  named  by  name 
A  Bacchos  of  the  Mailed  Priests1.* 

The  Kouretes  need  not  long  detain  us.  They  are  the  Cretan 
brothers  of  the  Satyrs,  the  local  Satyrs  of  Crete.  Hesiod2  knows 
of  their  kinship :  from  the  same  parent 

‘  The  goddesses,  nymphs  of  the  mountain,  had  their  being, 

And  the  race  of  the  worthless  do-nothing  Satyrs, 

And  the  divine  Kouretes,  lovers  of  sport  and  dancing.’ 

Hesiod’s  words  are  noteworthy  and  characteristic  of  his  theo¬ 
logical  attitude.  The  Satyrs,  we  have  seen  (p.  379),  are  Satrai, 
primitive  Dionysos- worshippers  of  Thrace  and  Thessaly.  Seen 
through  the  hostile  eyes  of  their  conquerors  they  have  suffered 
distortion  and  degradation  in  form  as  in  content,  they  are  horse¬ 
men,  worthless,  idle.  The  Kouretes  have  just  the  same  beginning 
in  actuality,  but  their  mythological  ending  is  different.  They  are 


«ral  K ovfr/jrwv 
P&kxos  ikX'fjdrjv  dtriaOds. 

The  word  &cri<x)$els  is  rendered  ‘Set  Free*  by  Mr  Murray  in  his  translation  for 
reasons  explained  later,  p.  503. 

2  Hes.  frg.  cxxix.  ap.  Strab.  x.  p.  323. 
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seen,  not  through  the  distorting  medium  of  conquest,  but  with 
the  halo  of  religion  about  their  heads ;  they  are  divine  ( 6eoC)  and 
their  dancing  is  sacred.  It  ail  depends  on  the  point  of  view. 

Strabo,  in  his  important  discussion  of  the  Kouretes  and  kindred 
figures,  knows  that  they  are  all  ministers  ( yrpotnroXoi )  of  orgiastic 
deities,  of  Rhea  and  of  Dionysos ;  he  knows  also  that  Kouretes, 
Korybantes,  Daktyloi,  Telchines  and  the  like  represent  primitive 
populations1.  What  bewilders  him  is  the  question  which  particular 
form  originated  the  rest  and  where  they  all  belong.  Did  Mother 
Rhea  send  her  Korybants  to  Crete?  how  do  the  Kouretes  come 
to  be  in  Aetolia?  Why  are  they  sometimes  servants  of  Rhea, 
sometimes  of  Dionysos?  why  are  some  of  them  magicians,  some 
of  them  handicraftsmen,  some  of  them  mystical  priests  ?  In  the 
light  of  Prof.  Ridgeway’s  investigations,  discussed  in  relation  to  the 
Satyrs  (p.  384),  much  that  puzzled  Strabo  is  made  easy  to  us. 

The  Kouretes  then  are,  as  their  name  betokens,  the  young 
male  population  considered  as  worshipping  the  young  male  god, 
the  Kouros;  they  are  ‘mailed  priests’  because  the  young  male 
population  were  naturally  warriors.  They  danced  their  local  war- 
dance  over  the  new-born  child,  and,  because  in  those  early  days 
the  worship  of  the  Mother  and  the  Son  was  not  yet  sundered, 
they  were  attendants  ( TrpoairoKoi )  on  the  Mother  also.  They  are 
in  fact  the  male  correlatives  of  the  Maenads  as  Nurses  (■ riO^vai ). 
The  women-nurses  were  developed  most  fully,  it  seems,  in  Greece 
proper ;  the  male  attendants,  in  Asia  Minor  and  the  islands. 

In  the  fusion  and  confusion  of  these  various  local  titles  given 
to  primitive  worshippers,  this  blend  of  Satyrs,  Korybants,  Daktyls, 
Telchines,  so  confusing  in  literature  till  its  simple  historical  basis 
is  grasped,  one  equation  is  for  our  purpose  important — Kouretes 
=Tltans.  The  Titans  of  ritual,  it  has  been  shown,  are  men  be¬ 
daubed  with  white  earth.  The  Titans  of  mythology  are  children 
of  Earth,  primitive  giants  rebellious  against  the  new  Olympian 
order.  Diodorus2  knows  of  a  close  connection  between  Titans 
and  Kouretes  and  attempts  the  usual  genealogical  explanation. 
The  Titans,  he  says,  are,  according  to  some,  sons  of  one  of  the 
Kouretes  and  of  a  mother  called  Titaia;  according  to  others  of 

1  On  the  origin  of  the  mythological  conception  of  the  Idaean  Dactyls  much  light 
has  been  thrown  by  Kaibel  in  his  *'Ifruot  Aaxrt/Xot  *  Nachrichten  d.  k.  Ges.  d.  Wise. 
PhiL-hist .  Kl .  1901,  p.  488. 

2  Diod.  v.  66. 
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Ouranos  and  Ge.  Titaia  is  mother  Earth.  The  Cretans,  he  says, 
allege  that  the  Titans  were  horn  in  the  age  of  the  Kouretes  and 
that  the  Titans  settled  themselves  in  the  district  of  Cnossos 
‘where  even  now  there  are  shown  the  site  and  foundations  of 
a  house  of  Rhea  and  a  cypress  grove  dedicated  from  ancient 
days.  The  Titans  as  Kouretes  worshipped  the  Mother,  and  were 
the  guardians  of  the  Son,  the  infant  Zagreus,  to  whom  later 
monotheism  gave  the  name  of  Zeus. 

From  the  time  that  the  neophyte  enters  the  first  stage  of 
initiation,  i.e.  becomes  a  ‘  mystic*  (/ui/crnys),  he  leads  a  life  of  ab¬ 
stinence  (arfvov).  But  abstinence  is  not  the  end.  Abstinence,  the 
sacramental  feast  of  raw  flesh,  the  holding  aloft  of  the  Mother’s 
torches,  all  these  are  but  preliminary  stages  to  the  final  climax, 
the  full  fruition  when,  cleansed  and  consecrated,  he  is  made  one 
with  the  god  and  the  Kouretes  name  him  ‘  Bacchos/ 

The  word  ayvov,  i.e.  'pure,*  in  the  negative  sense,  ‘free  from 
evil/  marks,  I  think,  the  initial  stage — a  stage  akin  to  the  old 
service  of  ‘aversion*  (aVorpoTn?).  The  word  6 <t Models,  ‘set  free/ 
‘consecrated/  marks  the  final  accomplishment  and  is  a  term  of 
positive  content.  It  is  characteristic  of  orgiastic,  ‘enthusiastic* 
rites,  those  of  the  Mother  and  the  Son,  and  requires  some  further 
elucidation. 


The  Hosioi  and  Hosia. 

At  Delphi  there  was  an  order  of  priests  known  as  Hosioi. 
Plutarch  is  our  only  authority  for  their  existence,  but,  for  Delphic 
matters,  we  could  have  no  better  source.  In  his  9th  Greek 
Question  he  asks1  ‘who  is  the  Hosiober  among  the  Delphians, 
and  why  do  they  call  one  of  their  months  Bysios  V  The  second 
part  of  the  question  only  so  far  concerns  us  as  it  marks  a  con¬ 
nection  between  Jbhe  Hosioter  and  the  month  Bysios,  which, 
Plutarch  tells  us,  was  at  the  ‘beginning  of  spring/  the  ‘time  of 
the  blossoming  of  many  plants/  On  the  8th  day  of  this  month 

3  Plut.  Q.  Gr.  ix.  Tfr  6  ira pd  AeX0o?s  *0<riwr^p  teal  Sta  rl  Bfotov  %va  twv  /ulijvQv 
Ka\ov<riv;  'Oaiurripa  pkv  Kakov<n  rd  Qvbpevov  le prior,  orav  *0 trios  diro$«x05,  iri vre  hk 
eiffip  6<rioi  Sta  fttou  ical  rd  rroXXd  /icrd  t&v  irpofaTwv  SpQaiv  ovroi  teal  (rvrtepoupyovffir, 
are  yty ovlvai  Sokovvtcs  curd  AevKa\Ui)Po$.  Stephanos  comments  4  m$ndose  ut  videtur 
pro  tuv  0u6pevoi>,  acoipiendo  sc.  dvbpevov  active  pro  dt/ovra... Recto  antem  habet 
rd  Bi  quidem  'Ojuorijp  {Tavpos)  eat  Hostia  quae  immolatur.’ 
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fell  the  birthday  of  the  god  and  in  olden  times  ‘on  this  day 
only  did  the  oracle  give  answers/ 

Plutarch’s  answer  to  his  question  is  as  follows:  ‘They  call 
Hosioter  the  animal  sacrificed  when  a  Hosios  is  designated/  He 
does  not  say  how  the  animal’s  fitness  was  shown,  but  from  another 
passage1  we  learn  that  various  tests  were  applied  to  the  animals 
to  be  sacrificed,  to  see  if  they  were  ‘pure,  unblemished  and  un¬ 
corrupt  both  in  body  and  soul/  As  to  the  body  Plutarch  says 
it  was  not  very  difficult  to  find  out.  As  to  the  soul  the  test  for 
a  bull  was  to  offer  him  barley-meal,  for  a  he-goat  vetches ;  if  the 
animal  did  not  eat,  it  was  pronounced  unhealthy.  A  she-goat, 
being  more  sensitive,  was  tested  by  being  sprinkled  with  cold 
water.  These  tests  were  carried  on  by  the  Hosioi  and  by  the 
‘  prophets’  (7rpotj>r}rat)t  these  last  being  concerned  with  omens  as 
to  whether  the  god  would  give  oracular  answers.  The  animal, 
we  note,  became  Hosios  when  he  was  pronounced  unblemished 
and  hence  fit  for  sacrifice:  the  word  00**09,  it  appears,  carried 
with  it  the  double  connotation  of  purity  and  consecration ;  it 
was  used  of  a  thing  found  blameless  and  then  made  over  to, 
accepted  by,  the  gods. 

The  animal  thus  consecrated  was  called  Hosioter,  which  means 
‘He  who  consecrates/  We  should  expect  such  a  name  to  be 
applied  to  the  consecrating  priest  rather  than  the  victim.  If 
Plutarch’s  statement  be  correct,  we  can  only  explain  Hosioter  on 
the  supposition  that  the  sacrificial  victim  was  regarded  as  an  in¬ 
carnation  of  the  god.  If  the  victim  was  a  bull,  as  in  Crete,  and 
was  regarded  as  divine,  the  title  would  present  no  difficulties. 

That  the  Hosioter  was  not  merely  a  priest  is  practically  certain 
from  the  fact  that  there  were,  as  already  noted,  priests  who  bore 
the  cognate  title  of  Hosioi.  Of  them  we  know,  again  from 
Plutarch,  some  further  important  particulars.  They  performed 
rites — as  in  the  case  of  the  testing  of  the  victims — in  conjunction 
with  the  ‘prophets’  or  utterers  of  the  oracle,  but  they  were  not 
identical  with  them.  On  one  occasion,  the  priestess  while  pro¬ 
phesying  had  some  sort  of  fit,  and  Plutarch2  mentions  that  not 
only  did  all  the  seers  run  away  but  also  the  prophet  and  ‘  those 
of  the  Hosioi  that  were  present/ 

1  Plat,  de  Defect .  Orac.  xlix.  ot  yap  Upas  teal  Qvav  <pa<ri  to  lepaov  Kr\t 

2  Plut.  de  Defect .  Orac .  li. 
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In  the  answer  to  his  ‘Question*  about  the  Hosioter,  Plutarch 
states  definitely  that  the  Hosioi  were  five  in  number,  were  elected 
for  life,  and  that  they  did  many  things  and  performed  sacred 
sacrifices  with  the  ‘prophets/  Yet  they  were  clearly  not  the 
same1.  A  suspicion  of  the  real  distinction  dawns  upon  us  when 
he  adds  that  they  were  reputed  to  be  descended  from  Deucalion. 
Deucalion  marks  Thessalian  ancestry  and  Thessaly  looks  North. 
We  begin  to  surmise  that  the  Hosioi  were  priests  of  the  ‘immi¬ 
grant  cult  of  Dionysos.  This  surmise  approaches  certainty  when 
we  examine  the  actual  ritual  which  the  Hosioi  performed. 

It  will  be  remembered3  that  when  Plutarch  is  describing  the 
ritual  of  the  Bull  Dionysos,  he  compares  it,  in  the  matter  of 
‘  tearings  to  pieces*  and  burials  and  new  births,  to  that  of  Osiris. 
Osiris  has  his  tombs  in  Egypt  and  ‘the  Delphians  believe  that 
the  fragments  of  Dionysos  are  buried  near  their  oracular  shrine, 
and  the  Hosioi  offer  a  secret  sacrifice  (6v<rLav  cnroppTjrov )  in 
the  sanctuary  of  Apollo  at  the  time  when  the  Thyiades  wake 
up  Liknites/  To  clinch  the  argument  Lycophron3  tells  us  that 
Agamemnon  before  he  sailed 

1  Secret  lustrations  to  the  Bull  did  make 
Beside  the  caves  of  him  the  God  of  Gain 
Delphinios/ 

and  that  in  return  for  this  Bacchus  Enorches  overthrew  Telephos, 
tangling  his  feet  in  a  vine.  The  scholiast  commenting  on  the 
‘secret  lustrations*  says,  ‘because  the  mysteries  were  celebrated 
to  Dionysos  in  a  comer.*  It  is,  I  think,  clear  that  the  mysteries 
of  Liknites  at  Delphi,  like  those  of  Crete,  included  the  sacrifice 
of  a  sacred  bull,  and  that  the  bull  at  Delphi  was  called  Hosioter, 
that,  in  a  word,  Hosioi  and  Hosioter  are  ritual  terms  specially 
linked  with  the  primitive  mysteries  of  Dionysos. 

The  word  Hosios  was  then,  it  would  seem,  deep-rooted  in  the 
savage  ritual  of  the  Bull ;  but  with  its  positive  content,  its  notion 
of  consecration,  it  lay  ready  to  hand  as  a  vehicle  to  express  the 

1  Nikitsky,  Delphisch-Epigrapkische  Studien ,  p.  14 5,  points  out  that  in  inscriptions 
two  hereditary  families  of  priests  are  traceable ;  these  he  thinks  may  correspond 
with  the  7rpo<p7jTca  or  utterers  whom  he  holds  to  be  Apolline  and  the  ocriot  who  are 
manifestly  Dionysiac.  His  book  is  in  Bussian,  and  I  only  know  it  at  second  hand. 

2  Flat,  de  Is .  et  Os.  xxxv.  and  see  p.  439.  Had  the  treatise  by  Socrates  Trepl 
'Ocltw  which  Plutarch  refers  to  been  preserved,  we  should  have  been  informed. 

3  Lyo.  Al.  207  and  schol.  ad  loo.  ravpos  Si  6  A t6vu<ros...oTt  ip  vapap&artp  r& 
fxvcT^pia  ireXetro  Aiopfotp. 
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new  Orphic  doctrine  of  identification  with  the  divine.  Its  use  was 
not  confined  to  Dionysiac  rites,  though  it  seems  very  early  to  have 
been  specialized  in  relation  to  them,  probably  because  the  Orphics 
always  laid  stress  on  fas  rather  than  nefas.  In  ancient  curse- 
formularies,  belonging  to  the  cult  of  Demeter1  and  underworld 
divinities,  the  words  otria  /cal  ikevdepa,  ‘consecrated  and  free/ 
are  used  in  constant  close  conjunction  and  are  practically  all  but 
equivalents.  The  offender,  the  person  cursed,  was  either  ‘sold'  or 
‘bound  down*  to  the  infernal  powers;  but  the  cursing  worshipper 
prays  that  the  things  that  are  accursed,  i.e.  tabooed  to  the  offender, 
may  to  him  be  otria  /cal  ikevOepa,  ‘consecrated  and  free/  i.e.  to 
him  they  are  freed  from  the  taboo.  It  is  the  dawning  of  the  grace 
in  use  to-day  ‘Sanctify  these  creatures  to  our  use  and  us  to  thy 
service’;  it  is  the  ritual  forecast  of  a  higher  guerdon,  ‘Ye  shall 
know  the  truth  and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free/ 

This  primitive  notion  of  release  from  taboo,  which  lay  at  the 
root  of  the  Orphic  and  Christian  notion  of  spiritual  freedom,  comes 
out  very  clearly  in  the  use  of  the  word  a<f>o<novcr0ai .  For  this 
word  we  have  no  exact  English  equivalent,  but  it  may  be  rendered 
as  ‘  to  purify  by  means  of  an  expiatory  offering/  Plato  in  the  Laws 
describes  the  ceremonial  to  be  performed  in  the  case  of  a  man 
who  has  intentionally  murdered  one  near  of  kin.  The  regular 
officials  are  to  put  him  to  death,  and  this  done  ‘let  them  strip 
him,  and  cast  him  outside  the  city  into  a  place  where  three  ways 
meet,  appointed  for  the  purpose,  and  on  behalf  of  the  city  collec¬ 
tively  let  the  authorities,  each  one  severally,  take  a  stone  and  cast 
it  on  the  head  of  the  dead  man,  and  thereby  purify  (atfrotriovrc o) 
the  city/  The  significance  of  this  ritual  is  drastically  explicit. 
The  taint  of  the  murder,  the  taboo  of  the  blood-guilt,  is  on  the 
whole  city;  the  casting  of  the  stones,  on  behalf  of  the  city, 
purifies  it  off  on  to  the  criminal ;  it  is  literally  conveyed  from  one 
to  other  by  the  stone.  The  guilty  man  is  the  pharmakos ,  and  his 
fate  is  that  of  a  pharmakos ;  ‘  this  done  let  them  carry  him  to 
the  confines  of  the  city,  and  cast  him  out  unburied,  as  is  ordained/ 
Dedication,  devotion  of  the  thing  polluted,  dtf/otriaxns,  is  the  means 
whereby  man  attains  otriojcris,  consecration.  The  scholiast2  on  the 

1  C.  T.  Newton,  Discoveries  at  Cnidos ,  p.  735,  and  Inso.  88,  83  etc. 

2  Plat.  Legg.  873  b,  schol.  ad  loo.  &4>o<tiovtio]  KaBatpiru,  <bs  vvv%  if  &?rapx&* 
irpGtraytTb),  ij  rifidrio,  rj  ri)v  M  Bawdry  diro5t86r<>)  n/i.i\v3  y  Tr\i)po<popdrw.  X  owe  the 
reference  to  this  interesting  passage  to  Mr  F.  M.  Oornford.  I  am  not  sore  what  the 
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passage  has  an  interesting  gloss  on  the  word  dtfroatovrw.  *  It  is 
used/  he  says,  'as  in  this  passage,  to  mean  "to  purify,”  or  "to  bring 
first-fruits,”  or  "to  give  honour,”  or  "to  give  a  meed  of  honour 
on  the  occasion  of  death,”  or  "  to  give  fulfilment.”  ’  He  feels  dimly 
the  shifts  and  developments  of  meaning.  You  can  devote, c  make 
over’  a phartnakos;  you  can  devote,  consecrate  first-fruits,  thereby 
releasing  the  rest  from  taboo;  you  can  consecrate  a  meed  of 
honour  on  the  occasion  of  death. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  well-known  fact 
that  in  common  Greek  parlance  oo-ios  is  the  actual  opposite  of 
tepo9.  Suidas1  tells  us  that  a  oaiov  ywpiov  is  'a  place  on  which 
you  may  tread,  which  is  not  sacred,  into  which  you  may  go/  He 
quotes  from  the  Lysistrata  of  Aristophanes,  where  a  woman  with 
child  prays : 

cO  holy  Eileithyia,  keep  back  the  birth 
Until  I  come  unto  a  place  Mowed? 

He  further  notes  the  distinction  often  drawn  by  the  orators 
between  goods  that  are  sawed  ( Upd )  and  those  that  are  (in  the 
Latin  sense)  profane  (o<ria).  The  contrast  is  in  fact  only  fully 
intelligible  when  we  go  back  to  the  primitive  notions,  under  a 
taboo,  released  from  a  taboo.  The  notion  *  released  from  a  taboo  * 
was  sure  to  be  taken  up  by  a  spiritual  religion,  a  religion  that 
aimed  at  expansion,  liberation,  enthusiasm  rather  than  at  check, 
negation,  restraint.  If  we  may  trust  Suidas,  the  word  oaioi  was 
applied  to  those  who  f  were  nurtured  in  piety,  even  if  they  were 
not  priests/  The  early  Christians  owed  some  of  their  noblest 
impulses  to  Orphism. 

As  we  find  o<rm?  contrasted  with  tepefc,  so  also  between  the 
two  kindred  words  KaOatpw  and  oatow  a  distinction  may  be 
observed.  Both  denote  purification,  but  oa tow  marks  a  stage 
more  final  and  complete.  It  is  the  word  chosen  to  describe  the 
state  of  those  who  are  fully  initiated.  Plutarch2  says  that  the 
souls  of  men  pass,  by  a  natural  and  divine  order,  from  mortal  men 
to  heroes,  from  heroes  to  daemons,  and  finally,  if  they  are  com¬ 
pletely  purified  and  consecrated  ( /cadapOwat  /cal  oatwdwaiv),  as  if 

scholiast  means  by  the  post-classical  word  ttXi ipo<f>op4to ;  the  passive  means  in 
the  New  Testament *  to  have  fuU  assurance  *  of  faith  and  the  like.  It  may  point 
to  the  final  stage  of  initiation. 

1  Suidas,  s.v.  o<nos,  oaiou 
a  Plut.  Vit .  Rom.  28. 
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by  a  rite  of  initiation  they  pass  from  daemons  to  the  gods.  Lucian1 
again  in  speaking  of  the  final  stage  of  initiation  reserved  for 
hierophants  uses  the  word  *  consecrated  *  (tbo-ioidijaav). 

Plutarch2 3  makes  another  interesting  suggestion.  In  a  wild 
attempt  to  glorify  Osiris  and  make  him  the  god  of  everything,  he 
derives  his  name  from  the  two  adjectives  oaios  and  tepov,  and 
incidentally  lets  fall  this  suggestive  remark,  *  the  name  of  Osiris 
is  so  compounded  because  his  significance  is  compounded  of  things 
in  heaven  and  things  in  Hades.  It  was  customary  among  the 
ancients  to  call  the  one  o<na  the  other  Iepa!  The  things  of  the 
underworld  are  oaia;  of  the  upper  sky,  things  Ouranian,  tepd . 
Translated  into  ritual,  this  means  that  the  old  underworld  rites 
already  discussed,  the  rites  of  the  primitive  Pelasgian  stratum  of 
the  population,  were  known  as  o<ria9  the  new  burnt  sacrifices  of  the 
Ouranians  or  Olympians  were  iepa.  Dionysos  was  of  the  old  order: 
his  rites  were  o<riaf  burial  rites  were  oaia.  It  was  the  work  of 
Orpheus  to  lift  these  rites  from  earth  to  heaven,  but  spiritualized, 
uplifted  as  they  are,  they  remain  in  their  essence  primitive.  It 
is  because  of  this  peculiar  origin  that  there  is  always  about  oaios 
something  of  an  antique  air ;  it  has  that  ‘  imprint  of  the  ancient/ 
that  ‘crust  and  patina’  of  archaism,  which  Iamblichus8  says  were 
characteristic  of  things  Pythagorean,  and  which,  enshrining  as  it 
does  a  new  life  and  impulse,  lends  to  Orphism  a  grace  all  its  own. 

Moreover,  though  oaio?  is  so  ‘free’  that  it  verges  on  the 
profane,  the  secular,  yet  it  is  the  freedom  always  of  consecration, 
not  desecration;  it  is  the  negation  of  the  Law,  but  only  b}r  the 
Gospel.  Hence,  though  this  may  seem  paradoxical,  it  is  concerned 
rather  with  the  Duty  towards  God,  than  the  Duty  towards  our 
Neighbour.  Rising  though  it  does  out  of  form,  it  is  so  wholly 
aloof  from  formalism,  that  it  tends  to  become  the  ‘  unwritten  law.’ 
Hence  such  constant  oppositions  as  ov  Oe/jus  ovS '  oatov ,  ‘  allowed  by 
neither  human  prescription  nor  divine  law/  and  again  ov 5’  oaiov 
ovbe  SUaioPy  ‘  right  neither  in  the  eye  of  God  nor  of  man.’  Plato4 

1  Lucian,  Lexiphan.  10. 

2  Plut.  de  Is.  et  Os.  Lxi.  6*0<rtpts  4k  tov  6<rlov  kclI  iepou  rotivop a  pefuyp4vov  taxyKe  • 

KOivbs  7 dp  4<rn  twv  4v  ovpavtp  kqX  tGjv  iv  $5ov  \6yo$.  uv  ra  fih  iepa  rd  84  oaia  toU 
iraXcuois  rjv  Trpoaayopeveiv.  It  is  practically  certain  that  ret  ptv  refers  to 

the  first  mentioned  class,  i.e.  rd  iv  ovpavip. 

3  Iambi.  Vit .  Pythag .  58,  xaPaKT7)p  ira\aioTp6Tros...&px<uoTp6irov  84  Kal  iraXcwot? 
irh'ou. 

4  Plat.  Gory.  p.  507  B. 
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says  ‘he  who  does  what  is  proper  in  relation  to  man,  would  he  said 
to  do  just  things  (SUata),  he  who  does  what  is  proper  towards  God, 
holy  things  (oma)’  Hence  finally  the  spiritual  illumination  and 
advance  of  oaria  iravovpyfoaa1,  breaking  through  human  Justice 
for  the  Divine  Eight,  the  duty,  sacred,  sacrosanct,  of  rebellion. 

The  Greeks  had  their  goddess  Dike,  she  who  divides  and  appor¬ 
tions  things  mortal,  who  according  to  Hesiod*  was  sister  of  the  lovely 
human  figures,  Fair  Order  and  Peace.  But,  because  she  was  human, 
she  carried  the  symbol  of  human  justice,  the  sword.  She  lapses 
constantly  into  Vengeance.  The  Bacchants  of  Euripides3  are  fully 
initiated,  consecrated  as  well  as  cleansed,  yet  in  their  hour  of 
extreme  need  it  is  to  this  Goddess  of  Vengeance  they  cry  for 
visible,  physical  retribution  on  the  blasphemer  Pentheus: 

‘Hither  for  doom  and  deed, 

Hither  with  lifted  sword, 

Justice^  Wrath  of  the  Lord, 

Come  in  our  visible  need, 

Smite  till  the  throat  shall  bleed, 

Smite  till  the  heart  shall  bleed 

Him  the  tyrannous,  lawless,  godless,  Echion’s  earth-born  seed.* 

Orpheus  did  all  he  could  to  raise  the  conception  of  Dike.  We 
are  expressly  told  that  it  was  he  who  raised  her  to  be  the  'Assessor 
of  Zeus.*  Demosthenes4  pleads  with  his  fellow  citizens  to  honour 
Fair  Order  (E vvofila),  who  loves  just  deeds  and  is  the  Saviour  of 
cities  and  countries,  and  Justice  (Dike),  holy  and  unswerving,  whom 
Orpheus  who  instituted  our  most  sacred  mysteries  declares  to  be 
seated  by  the  throne  of  Zeus.  The  dating  of  Orphic  hymns  is 
precarious,  but  it  looks  as  though  Demosthenes  had  in  his  mind 
the  Orphic  Hymn  to  Dike0  or  at  least  its  prototype : 

‘I  sing  the  all-seeing  eye  of  Dike  of  fair  form, 

Who  sits  upon  the  holy  throne  of  Zeus 

The  king,  and  on  the  life  of  mortals  doth  look  down, 

And  heavy  broods  her  justice  on  the  unjust.* 

The  Orphic  could  not  rid  himself  of  the  notion  of  Vengeance. 
Dike  as  avenger  finds  a  place,  it  will  be  seen  later  (p.  611),  in  the 
Orphic  Hades.  Hosia,  the  real  Heavenly  Justice,  she  who  is 
Right  and  Sanctity  and  Freedom  and  Purity  all  in  one,  never 

1  Soph.  Ant.  74.  2  Hes.  Theog.  901. 

3  Eur.  Bacch.  991,  firw  A  tea  (pavepbs  tr<a  <pij<p6pos. 

4  Bern,  c .  Aria  tog  eit.  xxv*  11*  0  Orph.  Hymn,  lxu. 
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attained  a  vivid  and  constant  personality;  she  is  a  goddess  for  the 
few,  not  the  many;  only  Euripides1  called  her  by  her  heavenly  name 
and  made  his  Bacchants  sing  to  her  a  hymn: 

1  Thou  Immaculate  on  high  ; 

Thou  Recording  Purity; 

Thou  that  stoopest,  Golden  Wing, 

Earthward,  manward,  pitying, 

Hearest  thou  this  angry  king?' 

It  was  Euripides,  and  perhaps  only  Euripides,  who  made  the 
goddess  Hosia  in  the  image  of  his  own  high  desire,  and,  though  the 
Orphic  word  and  Orphic  rites  constantly  pointed  to  a  purity  that 
was  also  freedom,  to  a  sanctity  that  was  by  union  with  rather  than 
submission  to  the  divine,  yet  Orphism  constantly  renounced  its 
birth-right,  reverted  as  it  were  to  the  old  savage  notion  of  absti¬ 
nence  (ayvela).  After  the  ecstasy  of 

‘I  am  Set  Free  and  named  by  name 
A  Bacchos  of  the  Mailed  Priests,1 

the  end  of  the  mystic’s  confession  falls  dull  and  sad  and  formal: 

‘Robed  in  pure  white  I  have  borne  me  clean 
From  man’s  vile  birth  and  coffined  clay, 

And  exiled  from  my  lips  alway 
Touch  of  all  meat  where  Life  hath  been2.1 

He  that  is  free  and  holy  (oatayOek)  and  divine,  marks  his  divinity 
by  a  dreary  formalism.  He  wears  white  garments,  he  flies  from 
death  and  birth,  from  all  physical  contagion,  his  lips  are  pure 
from  flesh-food,  he  fasts  after  as  before  the  Divine  Sacrament. 
He  follows  in  fact  all  the  rules  of  asceticism  familiar  to  us  as 
*  Pythagorean/ 

Diogenes  Laertius3  in  his  life  of  Pythagoras  gives  a  summary 
of  these  prescriptions,  which  show  but  too  sadly  and  clearly  the 
reversion  to  the  negative  purity  of  abstinence  (07 vela).  ‘  Purifica- 

1  Eur.  Batch.  370,  'Qala  irbrva  0ewv.  It  is  worth  noting  in  connection,  with  the 
*0<rla  of  Euripides,  that  on  tomb -inscriptions  in  Phrygia,  and  so  far  as  at  present 
known  only  there,  dedications  occur  to  a  divinity  bearing  the  titles  octos  Kal 
SUatos,  These  inscriptions  are  of  Roman  date,  and  it  ib  usual  to  refer  them  to 
Mithras  worship,  but,  found  as  they  are  in  Phrygia,  the  home  of  the  Bacchants,  it 
is  possible,  I  think,  that  they  may  indicate  an  old  tradition  of  Oybele  worship.  See 
Rosoher,  s.v.  Hosios. 

2  iraXkevKa  5*  tyuv  efyiara  (petiyta 
yevnalv  re  jS porQp  Kal  veKpoO^Kys 
oif  ^t/tirrA/uvor,  H}v  t*  tpipfixuv 
PpQ<nv  4$€<rrtav  TTG<pv\a.yuai* 

3  Diog.  Laert.  Vit.  Pyth.  19  §  33. 
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tion,  they  say,  is  by  means  of  cleansings  and  baths  and  aspersions, 
and  because  of  this  a  man  must  keep  himself  from  funerals  and 
marriages  and  every  kind  of  physical  pollution,  and  abstain  from 
all  food  that  is  dead  or  has  been  killed,  and  from  mullet  and  from 
the  fish  melanurus,  and  from  eggs,  and  from  animals  that  lay  eggs, 
and  from  beans,  and  from  the  other  things  that  are  forbidden  by 
those  who  accomplish  holy  rites  of  initiation/  The  savage  origin 
of  these  fastings  and  taboos  on  certain  foods  has  been  discussed , 
they  are  deep-rooted  in  the  ritual  of  anroTpoirq,  of  aversion,  which 
fears  and  seeks  to  evade  the  physical  contamination  of  the  Keres 
inherent  in  all  things.  Plato1 2,  in  his  inverted  fashion,  realizes  that 
the  Orphic  life  was  a  revival  of  things  primitive.  In  speaking  of  the 
golden  days  before  the  altars  of  the  gods  were  stained  with  blood, 
when  men  offered  honey  cakes  and  fruits  of  the  earth,  he  says  then 
it  was  not  holy  (ocnov)  to  eat  or  offer  flesh-food,  but  men  lived  a 
sort  of  *  Orphic  *  life,  as  it  is  called. 

Poets  and  philosophers,  then  as  now,  sated  and  hampered  by 
the  complexities  and  ugliness  of  luxury,  looked  back  with  longing 
eyes  to  the  old  beautiful  gentle  simplicity,  the  picture  of  which 
was  still  before  their  eyes  in  antique  ritual,  in  the  oata,  the  rites 
of  the  underworld  gods — those  gods  who  in  their  beautiful  con¬ 
servatism  kept  their  service  cleaner  and  simpler  than  the  lives 
of  their  worshippers.  Sophocles3  in  the  lost  Polyidos  tells  of  the 
sacrifice  *  dear  to  these  gods 9 : 

♦Wool  of  the  sheep  was  there,  fruit  of  the  vine, 

Libations  and  the  treasured  store  of  grapes. 

And  manifold  fruits  were  there,  mingled  with  grain 
And  oil  of  olive,  and  fair  curious  combs 
Of  wax  compacted  by  the  yellow  bee/ 

Some  of  these  gods,  it  has  been  seen,  would  not  taste  of  the 
fruit  of  the  vine :  such  were  at  Athens  the  Sun,  the  Moon,  the 
Dawn,  the  Muses,  the  Nymphs,  Mnemosyne  and  Ourania.  To 
them  the  Athenians8,  who  were  careful  in  matters  of  religion 
(oaiot),  brought  only  sober  offerings,  nephalia ;  and  such  an  offering 
we  have  seen  was  brought  to  Dionysos-Hades.  Philochoros4,  to 
our  great  surprise,  extends  the  list  of  wineless  divinities  to 

1  Plat.  Legg.  vi.  p.  782. 

2  Soph.  frg.  464,  ap.  Porphyr.  de  Abst.  ii.  p.  134. 

3  Schol.  ad  Soph.  Oed.  Col,  100. 

4  Philoch.  frg.  30,  ap.  Sohol.  ad  Soph.  Oed.  Col .  90. 
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Diouvsos.  Plutarch1  knows  the  custom  of  the  wineless  libation 
to  Dionysos,  and  after  the  fashion  of  his  day  explains  it  as  an 
ascetic  protest.  In  his  treatise  on  *  the  Preservation  of  Health  ’ 
he  says,  ‘We  often  sacrifice  nephalia  to  Dionysos,  accustoming 
ourselves  rightly  not  to  desire  unmixed  wine/  The  practice  is 
manifestly  a  survival  in  ritual  of  the  old  days  before  Dionysos  took 
possession  of  the  vine,  or  rather  the  vine  took  possession  of  him. 

Empedokles  had  taught  men  that  ‘to  fast  from  evil*  was  a 
great  and  divine  thing;  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  ‘  wineless  *  rites 
became  to  those  who  lived  the  Orphic  life  the  symbol,  perhaps 
the  sacrament,  of  their  spiritual  abstinence.  Plutarch  we  know 
(p.  627)  was  suspected  by  his  robuster  friends  of  Orphism,  and 
probably  with  good  reason.  In  his  dialogue  on  ‘Freedom  from 
Anger  ’  he2  makes  one  of  the  speakers,  who  is  transparently  him¬ 
self,  tell  how  he  conquered  his  natural  irritability.  He  set  himself 
to  observe  certain  days  as  sacred,  on  which  he  would  not  get  angry, 
just  as  he  might  have  abstained  from  getting  drunk  or  taking  any 
wine,  and  these  ‘angerless  days’  he  offered  to  God  as  ‘Nephalia’ 
or  1  Melisponda,’  and  then  he  tried  a  whole  month,  and  then  two, 
till  he  was  cured.  To  a  greater  than  Plutarch,  a  priest  who  was 
poet  also,  the  wineless  sacrifice  of  the  Eumenides8  is  charged 
with  sacramental  meaning;  the  rage  of  the  king  is  over,  in  his 
heart  is  meekness,  in  his  hands  olive,  shorn  wool,  water  and 
honey;  so  only  may  he  enter  their  sanctuary,  ‘he  sober  and  they 
wineless/ 

In  the  confession  of  the  Orphic  there  is  no  mention  of  wine, 
no  avowal  of  having  sacramentally  drunk  it,  no  resolve  to  abstain. 
The  Bacchos,  with  whom  the  mystic  is  made  one,  is  the  ancient 
Bull-god,  lord  of  the  life  of  Nature,  rather  than  Bromios,  god  of 
intoxication.  Also  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  mystic  is 
a  votary  of  the  Mother  as  well  as  the  Son,  and  though  the  Mother 
is  caught  and  carried  away  in  the  later  revels  of  the  Son,  she  is 
never  goddess  of  the  vine.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  later 
Orphics  turned  rather  to  the  Mother  than  the  Son ;  they  revived 
the  ancient  rite  of  earth  to  earth  burial,  supplanted  for  a  time  by 
cremation,  and  the  house  of  Pythagoras4  was  called  by  the  people 

1  Pint,  de  tuend .  sanit.  xvn.  2  Pint,  dc  cohibend.  ir ;  xvi.  sub  fin. 

8  Soph.  Oed .  Col .  100,  dofrots,  and  sohol.  ad  loo, 

4  Diog.  Laorfc.  Vit.  Pythag .  xv.,  and  see  p.  91. 
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of  Metapontum  the  ‘  temple  of  Demeter.’  Pythagoras  never  insisted 
on  *  total  abstinence,’  but  he  told  his  disciples  that  if  they  would 
drink  plain  water  they  would  be  clearer  in  head  as  well  as  healthier 
in  body.  In  the  ancient  rites  of  the  Mother,  rites  instituted 
before  the  coming  of  the  grape,  they  found  the  needful  divine 
precedent1: 

‘  Then  Metancira  brought  her  a  cup  of  honey-sweet  wine, 

But  the  goddess  would  not  drink  it,  she  shook  her  head  for  a  sign, 
For  red  wine  she  might  not  taste,  and  she  bade  them  bring  her  meal 
And  water  and  mix  it  together,  and  mint  that  is  soft  to  feel 
Metaneira  did  her  bidding  and  straight  the  posset  she  dight, 

And  holy  Deo  took  it  and  drank  thereof  for  a  rite.’ 

It  is  strange  that  Orpheus  if  he  came  from  the  North,  the 
land  of  Homeric  banquets,  should  have  preached  abstinence  from 
flesh :  if  he  was  of  Cretan  origin  the  difficulty  disappears. 
Perhaps  also  such  abstinence  is  a  necessary  concomitant  of  a 
mysticism  that  asks  for  nothing  short  of  divinity.  The  mystic 
Porphyry2  says  clearly  that  his  treatise  on  ‘Abstinence  from 
Animal  Food '  is  not  meant  for  soldiers  or  for  athletes ;  for  these 
flesh  food  may  be  needful.  He  writes  for  those  who  would  lay 
aside  every  weight  and  ‘entering  the  stadium  naked  and  un¬ 
clothed  would  strive  in  the  Olympic  contest  of  the  soul/  And 
a  great  modem  mystic®  looking  more  deeply  and  more  humbly 
into  the  mystery  of  things  natural,  writes  as  follows: 

‘  Toute  notre  justice,  toute  notre  morale,  tous  nos  sentiments  et 
toutes  nos  pensees  ddrivent  en  somme  de  trois  ou  quatre  besoins 
jmmordiaux,  dont  le  principal  est  celui  de  la  nourriture .  La 
moindre  modification  de  Vun  de  ces  besoins  am&nerait  des  changements 
considerables  dans  notre  vie  morale /  Maeterlinck  believes,  as 
Pythagoras  did,  that  those  who  abstain  from  flesh  food  (ont  senti 
leurs  forces  saccroitre,  leur  sante  se  retablir  ou  s'affermir,  leur  esprit 
salleger  et  se  purifier ,  comme  au  sortir  d’une  prison  seoulaire 
nausiabonde  et  miserable / 

But  the  plain  carnal  man  in  ancient  Athens  would  have  none 
of  this.  What  to  him  are  oota,  things  hallowed  to  the  god,  as 
Compared  with  voptjxa,  things  consecrated  by  his  own  usage  ?  So 

1  Mom.  Hymn .  ad  Cer.  205—210, 

8d;afi£ifT}  b1  6<rb}s  Mpij  iroXvirbrina.  Ayib, 

2  Porphyr.  de  Abst.  n.  4  and  i,  31. 

a  Maeterlinck,  Le  Temple  emeveli,  p.  188. 
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Demosthenes  taunts  Aeschines,  because  he  cries  aloud  '  Bad  have 
I  fled,  better  have  I  found 9 ;  so  Theseus1,  the  bluff  warrior,  hates 
Hippolytos,  not  only,  or  perhaps  not  chiefly,  because  he  believes 
him  to  be  a  sinner,  but  because  he  is  an  Orphic,  righteous  over¬ 
much.  All  his  rage  of  flesh  and  blood  breaks  out  against  the 
prig  and  the  ascetic. 

1  Now  is  thy  day!  Now  vaunt  thee;  thou  so  pure, 

No  flesh  of  life  may  pass  thy  lips!  Now  lure 
Fools  after  thee;  call  Orpheus  King  and  Lord, 

Make  ecstasies  and  wonders!  Thumb  thine  hoard 
Of  ancient  scrolls  and  ghostly  mysteries. 

Now  thou  art  caught  and  known.  Shun  men  like  these, 

I  charge  ye  all!  With  solemn  words  they  chase 
Their  prey,  and  in  their  hearts  plot  foul  disgrace.* 

Happily  there  were  in  Athens  also  those  who  did  not  hate  but 
simply  laughed,  laughed  aloud  genially  and  healthily  at  the  outward 
absurdities  of  the  thing,  at  all  the  mummery  and  hocus-pocus 
to  which  the  lower  sort  of  Orphic  gave  such  solemn  intent. 
Among  these  genial  scoffers  was  Aristophanes. 

There  is  no  more  kindly  and  delightful  piece  of  fooling  than  the 
scene  in  the  Clouds 2  in  which  he  deliberately  and  in  detail  parodies 
the  Orphic  mysteries.  The  tension  of  Orphism  is  great;  it  is,  like 
all  mysticisms,  a  state  of  mind  intrinsically  and  necessarily  tran¬ 
sient,  and  we  can  well  imagine  that,  in  his  lighter  moods,  the  most 
pious  of  Orphics  might  have  been  glad  to  join  the  general  fun.  In 
any  case  it  helps  us  to  realize  vividly  both  the  mise-en-sc&ne  of  the 
mysteries  themselves  and  the  attitude  of  the  popular  mind  towards 
them.  Exactly  what  particular  rite  is  selected  for  parody  we  do 
not  know;  probably  some  lesser  mystery  of  purification,  for  there 
is  no  allusion  to  the  supreme  sacramental  feast  of  bull’s  flesh  nor 
to  the  idea  that  the  neophyte  is  made  one  with  the  god. 

The  old  unhappy  father  Strepsiades  comes  to  the  ‘Thinking 
Shop’  of  Sokrates  that  he  may  learn  to  evade  his  creditors 
by  dexterity  of  speech  and  new-fangled  sophistries  in  general. 
A  disciple  opens  the  door  with  reluctance  and  warns  Strepsiades 
that  he  cannot  reveal  these  ‘  mysteries 9  to  the  chance  comer. 
Strepsiades  enters  and  sees  a  number  of  other  disciples  lost  in 

1  Eur.  Bipp.  952. 

2  Ar.  Nub.  223  if.  That  this  scene  is  in  intent  a  parody  of  Orphic  ceremonial 
was  first  observed  by  Dr  Dieterioh,  Rh.  Mus .  1893,  p.  275. 
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the  contemplation  of  earth  and  heaven.  He  calls  for  Sokrates 
and  is  answered  by  a  voice  up  in  the  air. 

4  Soh  Why  dost  thou  call  me,  Creature  of  a  Day  ? 

Str.  First  tell  me  please,  what  are  you  doing  up  there? 

Sob.  I  walk  in  air  and  contemplate  the  Sun. 

Here  is  the  first  Orphic  touch.  Sokrates  instead  of  climbing 
a  mountain  has  taken  an  easier  way :  he  is  suspended  in  a  basket, 
and,  Orpheus-like,  reveres  the  Sun.  The  mysteries  are  not 
Eleusinian,  not  of  the  underworld.  The  comedian  might  and 
did  dare  to  bring  the  Mystics  of  Kore  and  Iacchos  in  Hades  on 
the  stage,  but  a  direct  parody  of  the  actual  ceremony  of  initiation 
at  Eleusis  would  scarcely  have  been  tolerated  by  orthodox  Athens. 
The  Eleusinian  rites  had  become  by  that  time  a  state  religion, 
politically  and  socially  sacred  ( vofUfia ).  The  Orphics  were  Dis¬ 
senters,  and  a  parody  of  Orphic  mysteries  was  an  appeal  at  once  to 
popular  prejudice  and  popular  humour.  Sokrates  explains  that 
he  is  sitting  aloft  to  avoid  the  intermixture  of  earthly  elements  in 
his  contemplation ;  again  we  have  a  skit  on  the  Orphic  doctrine 
'  of  the  double  nature  of  man,  earthly  and  heavenly,  and  the  need 
for  purification  from  earthly  Titanic  admixture. 

After  some  preliminary  nonsense  Strepsiades  tells  his  need, 
and  Sokrates  descends  and  asks: 

_  *  Now,  would  you  fain 

Know  clearly  of  divine  affairs,  their  nature 
When  rightly  apprehended? 

Str.  Yes,  if  I  may. 

Sob.  And  would  you  share  the  converse  of  the  Clouds, 

The  spiritual  beings  we  worship? 

Str.  Why,  yes,  rather. 

Sob.  Then  take  your  seat  upon  this  sacred — camps  tool. 

Str.  All  right,  IJm  here. 

.  ,  Sob.  And  now,  take  you  this  wreath. 

Str.  A  wreath — what  for?  Oh  mercy,  Sokrates, 

Don’t  sacrifice  me,  I’m  not  Athamas! 

Sob.  No,  no.  I’m  only  doing  just  the  things 
We  do  at  initiations.’ 

Strepsiades  is  of  the  old  order;  he  knows  nothing  of  these  new 
‘spiritual  beings  ’  worshipped  by  Orphics  and  sophists.  Something 
religious  and  uncomfortable  is  going  to  be  done  to  him,  and  his 
thoughts  instinctively  revert  to  the  old  order.  A  wreath  suggests  a 
sacrificial  victim,  and  the  typical  victim  is  Athamas  (p.  61).  Sokrates 
at  once  corrects  him,  and  puts  the  audience  on  the  right  scent. 
It  is  not  a  common  old-world  sacrifice ;  it  is  an  *  initiation  ’  into  a 
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new-fangled  rite,  in  which  it  would  appear  the  mystic  was  crowned, 
probably  by  way  of  consecration  to  the  gods.  Strepsiades  is  not 
clear  about  the  use  of  such  things : 

‘Sir.  Well,  what  good 
Shall  I  get  out  of  it? 

Sok.  Why,  just  this,  you’ll  be 
A  floury  knave,  uttering  fine  flowers  of  speech. 

Now  just  keep  still. 

Str.  By  Jove,  be  sure  you  do  it, 

Come  flour  me  well,  I’ll  be  a  flowery  knave1.’ 

If  any  doubt  were  possible  as  to  the  nature  of  the  ceremonies 
parodied,  the  words  translated  ‘  flour 1  (rpCfifia,  ircuTrakT))  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  pun,  settle  the  matter.  The  word  rpipufia  means  some¬ 
thing  rubbed,  pounded,  /cporaXos  the  noise  made  in  rubbing  and 
pounding;  it  might  be  rendered  ‘rattle/  TTaviraktr\  is  the  fine 
flour  or  powder  resulting  from  the  process.  Strepsiades  is  to 
become  subtle  in  his  arguments,  a  rattle  in  his  speech.  The 
words  would  have  no  sort  of  point  but  for  the  fact  that  Sokrates 
at  the  moment  takes  up  two  pieces  of  gypsum,  pounds  them 
together  and  bespatters  Strepsiades  till  he  is  white  all  over  like 
a  Cretan  mystic.  The  scholiast2  is  quite  clear  as  to  what  was  done 
on  the  stage.  4  Sokrates  while  speaking  rubs  together  two  friable 
stones,  and  beating  them  against  each  other  collects  the  splinters 
and  pelts  the  old  man  with  them,  as  they  pelt  the  victims  with 
grain/  He  is  quite  right  as  to  the  thing  done,  quite  wrong  as  to 
the  ritual  imitated.  Strepsiades,  as  Sokrates  said,  is  not  being 
sacrificed ;  it  is  not  the  ritual  of  sacrifice  that  is  mimicked,  but  of 
initiation. 

The  certainty  that  the  scene  is  one  of  initiation,  not  sacrifice, 
is  made  more  certain  by  the  fact  that  Strepsiades  is  sitting  all 
the  while,  not  on  an  altar,  but  on  a  sort  oi  truckle-bed  or  camp- 
stool  (uKiinrovsi).  We  have  no  evidence  of  the  use  of  a  in 

mystic  ritual,  but  it  is  clearly  the  comic  equivalent  of  the  seat  or 
throne  ( Opovos r)  used  in  Orphic  rites.  The  candidate  for  initiation, 


1  Ar.  Nub .  259, 

2T.  eTra  5r)  tl  KepdavCb; 

20.  \4yeiv  yew^aei  rpip jua,  Kpbra\ov>  iranrdXij. 
aXX’  drpefil. 

2T.  p. a  rbtf  Ai*  ou  yf/evaet  y 4  fie' 
KaTanarr6fi€POS  yap  iratvdXij  yevriffopai. 

3  Schol.  ad  Ar.  Nub.  260,  ravra  fikv  \tyuv  6  EtaKpanjs  XtOovs  TrepirplfSuv  irtaptvovs 
Kai  Kpovcov  TTpos  dXXiJXous  ffvvayay&v  rd  dvb  tovtwv  Opavo-ftara  /SaXXct  ri>v  irpeofiirn)v 
aoroh  Kaddirep  rd  hpeta  reus  otfXcus  oi  duovre s. 
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whether  Eleusinian  or  Orphic,  was  always  seated,  and  the  cere¬ 
mony  was  known  as  the  ‘seating'  or  enthronement.  Dion 
Chrysostom1 2 * * * *  says  those  who  perform  initiation  ceremonies  are 
wont  in  the  ceremony  called  ‘the  seating’  to  make  the  candi¬ 
dates  sit  down  and  to  dance  round  them.  It  is  to  this  ceremonial 
that  Plato?  alludes  in  the  Euthydemus,  ‘You  don’t  see,  Kleinias, 
that  the  two  strangers  are  doing  what  the  officials  in  the  rites  of 
the  Korybantes  are  wont  to  do,  when  they  perform  the  ceremony  of 
“  seating  ”  for  the  man  who  is  about  to  be  initiated.’  Kleinias  is 
undergoing  instruction  like  the  neophyte  in  the  mysteries ;  he  has 
to  sit  in  silence  while  his  instructors  dance  argumentatively  round 
him,  uttering  what  seem  to  him  unmeaning  words. 

So  far  Strepsiades  is  a  mystic  in  the  first  stage  of  initiation, 
i.e.  he  is  being  prepared  and  purified.  All  this  ceremonial  is  pre¬ 
liminary  to  the  next  stage,  that  of  full  vision  {moirreia).  He  is 
seated  on  the  stool,  he  is  covered  with  chalk,  to  one  end  only, 
and  that  is  that  he  may  behold  clearly,  may  hold  communion  with, 
the  heavenly  gods.  Sokrates,  in  regular  ritual  fashion,  first  pro¬ 
claims  the  sacred  silence,  then  makes  preliminary  prayer  to 
the  sophistic  quasi-Orphic  divinities  of  Atmosphere  and  Ether8, 
and  finally  invokes  the  Holy  Clouds  in  pseudo-solemn  ritual 
fashion : 

'Sole.  Silence  the  aged  man  must  keep,  until  our  prayer  be  ended. 

0  Atmosphere  unlimited,  who  keepst  our  earth  suspended, 

Bright  Ether  and  ye  Holy  Clouds,  who  send  the  storm  and  thunder, 
Arise,  appear  above  his  head,  a  Thinker  waits  in  wonder. 

8tr.  Wait,  please,  I  must  put  on  some  things  before  the  rain  has  drowned  me, 
I  left  at  home  my  leather  cap  and  macintosh,  confound  me. 

SoL  Come,  O  come!  Bring  to  this  man  full  revelation. 

Come,  0  come !  Whether  aloft  ye  hold  your  station 
On  Olympus’  holy  summits,  smitten  of  storm  and  snow, 

Or  in  the  Father’s  gardens,  Okeanos,  down  below, 

Ye  weave  your  sacred  dance,  or  ye  draw  with  your  pitchers  gold 
Draughts  from  the  fount  of  Nile,  or  if  perchance  ye  hold 
Maiotis  mere  in  ward,  or  the  steep  Mimantian  height, 

Snow-capped,  hearkeu,  we  pray,  vouchsafe  to  accept  our  rite 
And  in  our  holy  meed  of  sacrifice  take  delight.’ 


1  Dio  Chrysost.  Or.  xn.  387,  eU&0<unv  Kakovii&ip  0povi<r/x<p  KaOlcavres  rods 

fivovfi&ovs  ol  tcKovvtcs  k6k\(#  Trepixopeveiv. 

2  Plat.  Eutkyd .  277  d. 

8  Ether,  air  and  whirlwind  frequently  appear  in  the  Orphic  fragments 

preserved  to  us,  e.g.  Damasc.  Quaest .  de  primis  priixc.  p.  147,  koX  y dp  ’Op<peus' 

§7T€iTa  5*  £r«v£e  fx&yas  Xpdvo s  aldtpi  5Up 

ibebv  dpytipeov. 
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The  address  is  after  the  regular  ritual  pattern,  which  mentions, 
for  safety’s  sake,  any  and  every  place  where  the  divine  beings  are 
likely  to  wander.  That  such  an  invocation  formed  part  of  Orphic 
Dionysiac  rites  is  not  only  a  priori  probable  but  certain  from  the 
Iacchos  song  in  the  Frogs  (p.  540).  In  a  word  the  4  full  revelation/ 
the  67ro7rraa,  of  these  and  all  mysteries,  was  only  an  intensification, 
a  mysticizing,  of  the  old  Epiphany  rites — the  ‘  Appear,  appear’  of 
the  Bacchants,  the  c  summoning  *  of  the  Bull-god  by  the  women  of 
Elis  (p.  437).  It  was  this  Epiphany,  outward  and  inward,  that 
was  the  goal  of  all  purification,  of  all  consecration,  not  the 
enunciation  or  elucidation  of  arcane  dogma,  but  the  revelation, 
the  fruition,  of  the  god  himself.  To  what  extent  these  Epiphanies 
were  actualized  by  pantomimic  performances  we  do  not  know; 
that  some  form  of  mimetic  representation  was  enacted  seems 
probable  from  the  scene  that  follows  the  Epiphany  of  the  Clouds, 
when  Strepsiades  confused  and  amazed  gropes  in  bewilderment, 
and  bit  by  bit  attains  clear  vision  of  the  goddesses. 

That  the  new  divinities  are  goddesses  is  as  near  as  Aristophanes 
dare  go  to  a  skit  on  Eleusinian  rites ;  that  they  are  goddesses  of 
the  powers  of  the  air,  not  dread  underworld  divinities,  saves  him 
from  all  scandal  as  regards  his  Established  Church.  He  guards 
himself  still  further  by  making  his  Clouds,  in  one  of  their  lovely 
little  songs,  chant  the  piety  of  Athens,  home  of  the  mysteries. 

The  Clouds  themselves  were  as  safe  as  they  were  poetical. 
Even  the  Orphics  did  not  actually  worship  clouds ;  but  their  theo- 
gony,  their  cosmogony,  is,  as  will  later  (Chap,  xii.)  be  seen,  full  of 
vague  nature-impersonations,  of  air  and  ether  and  Erebos  and 
Chaos,  and  the  whirlpool  of  things  unborn.  No  happier  incar¬ 
nation  of  all  this,  this  and  the  vague  confused  cosraical  philosophy 
it  embodied,  than  the  shifting  wonder  of  mists  and  clouds. 

The  scene,  though  it  goes  on  far  too  long,  must  have  been 
exquisitely  comic.  With  no  stage  directions  probably  half  the 
trivial  and  absurd  details  have  been  lost,  but  we  can  imagine 
that  the  whole  hocus-pocus  of  an  Orphic  mystery  was  carefully 

and  in  the  fragment  of  a  hymn  to  the  Sun  preserved  by  Macrobius,  Sat,  i.  23.  22, 
Solem  esse  omnia  et  Orpheus  testatur  his  versibus: 

k4k\ v$i  TifKevdpov  dtvijs  iXuca vy£a  kvkXov 
ovpavlais  <rrpo(pdXty£t  ireplopopu) v  alkv  eXiatrup 
ay \at  ZeO  Atdvvae,  irdrep  ttSvtov,  irdrcp  atijs, 

“HXte  -jrayyevtTCop  irav  aloXe  xPV(teo<P6 77&» 
words  which  might  have  been  sung  by  Sokratea  in  his  basket. 
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mimicked  We  can  even  imagine  that  Sokrates  was  dressed 
up  as  an  initiating  Silen,  such  a  one  as  is  depicted  in  the  relief 
in  fig.  147. 

We  can  also  imagine  that  in  Athens  it  was  hard  to  be  an 
Orphic,  a  dissenter,  a  prig,  a  man  overmuch  concerned  about  his 
own  soul.  We  have  seen  how  against  such  eccentrics  the  advo¬ 
cate  Demosthenes  could  appeal  to  the  prejudices  of  a  jury. 
We  know  that  to  Theophrastos1  it  was  the  characteristic  of  a 
f superstitious  man’  that  he  went  every  month  to  the  priest  of 
the  Orphic  mysteries  to  participate  in  these  rites,  and  we  gather 
dimly  that  he  did  not  always  find  sympathy  at  home ;  his  wife  was 
sometimes  ctoo  busy’  to  go  with  him,  and  he  had  to  take  the 
nurse  and  children. 

Plutarch2,  sympathetic  as  he  is  to  some  aspects  of  Orphism, 
yet,  in  his  protest  against  superstition,  says,  ‘these  are  the  sort 
of  things  that  make  men  atheists,  the  incantations,  wavings 
and  enchantments  and  magic,  runnings  round  and  tabourings, 
unclean  purifications ,  filthy  cleansings,  barbarous  and  outrageous 
penances  in  sanctuaries,  and  bemirings/  And  again3,  when  he 
is  describing  the  hapless  plight  of  the  man  who  thinks  that 
affliction  comes  to  him  as  a  punishment  for  sin,  ‘It  is  useless 
to  speak  to  him,  to  try  and  help  him.  He  sits  girt  about  with  foul 
rags,  and  many  a  time  he  strips  himself  and  rolls  about  naked  in 
the  mud ;  he  accuses  himself  of  sins  of  omission  and  commission, 
he  has  eaten  something  or  drunk  something  or  walked  in  some 
road  the  divinity  forbade  him/  This  morbid  habit  of  self- 
examination  is  a  thoroughly  Orphic  trait.  Pythagoras4  advised 
his  disciples  to  repeat  these  lines  to  themselves  when  they  went 
home  at  night : 

‘What  have  I  done  amiss?  what  of  right  accomplished? 

What  that  I  ought  to  have  done  have  I  omitted  to  do?* 

f  When  he  is  at  his  best/  Plutarch  goes  on,  4  and  has  only  a  slight 
attack  of  superstition  on  him  he  will  sit  at  home,  becensed  and 

1  Theoph.  Char .  xxvm. 

2  Plut.  de  Superstit.  xil.  SeurtSatpovlas  Hpy a  Kal  ir&Ori  Karayi\a<rra  Kal  pTjuara 

teal  Ktvjjfiara  Kal  yoTjreiai  teal  payetat  teal  irepiSpopal  Kal  rufiirapurpol  teal  dtcddaproi 
pkv  va Oap/jLol,  jivirapal  5i  ayveicu,  fidpfiapoi  Si  Kal  ira p&vopot  irpbs  Upots  KoXacrpol  Kal 
TrpOTr.i\aKiff/xoL 

*  Plut.  de  Superstit.  vn.  4  j)iog.  Laert.  Vit .  Pyth.  xix. 
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bespattered,  with  a  parcel  of  old  women  round  him,  hanging  all 
sorts  of  odds  and  ends  on  him  as  though,  as  Bion  says,  he  were 
a  peg/  Such  rites  as  those  described  by  Plutarch  were  not  late 
decadent  inventions,  though  we  hear  of  them  mainly  from  late 
authors ;  they  were  primitive  savageries  revived  with  new  spiritual 
meaning  by  the  Orphics.  Herakleitos1  refers  to  them:  ‘polluted 
they  are  purified  with  blood,  as  though  if  a  man  stepped  into  mud 
he  should  be  purified  by  mud/ 

This  is  the  shady  side  of  Orphism,  the  way  it  had  of  attaching 
to  itself  ancient,  obscure  and  even  degraded  rites,  the  more  obscure 
the  easier  to  mysticize.  It  was  this  shady  side  that  Plato  hated, 
against  which  he  protested.  In  the  Republic 8  he  says  ‘seers 
and  mendicant  quacks  besiege  rich  men's  doors,  exhibiting  books 

by  Musaeus  and  Orpheus . and  in  accordance  with  these  they 

perform  sacrifices,  inducing  not  only  individual  persons  but  whole 
cities  to  believe  that  you  can  obtain  freedom  and  purification  from 
sins,  while  you  are  still  alive,  by  sacrifices  and  performances  that 
might  please  a  child,  and  that  there  are  things  they  call  “rites,” 
which  will  release  us  from  suffering  after  we  are  dead,  and  that 
if  we  do  not  perform  them,  then  there  are  fearful  things  in  store 
for  us/  The  Orphics,  alas,  fell  before  the  temptation,  always 
assailing  the  theologist,  to  enforce  his  moral  and  religious  precepts 
by  the  terrors  of  another  world ;  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  lower  class  of  Orphic  priest  in  some  fashion  sold  indulgences. 
The  fearful  things  with  which  the  uninitiated  were  threatened,  will 
be  discussed  when  we  come  to  the  question  of  Orphic  eschatology. 


The  Liknophoria. 

The  tearing  of  the  bull  is,  however  mysticized,  a  savage  orgy ; 
the  purification  by  mud  and  clay  can  never  have  been  pleasing.  It 
is  a  relief  to  turn  to  another  Orphic  ceremonial  of  more  genial 
content — the  Liknophoria,  the  carrying  of  the  liknon , 

In  discussing  the  worship  of  Dionysos  Liknites  at  Delphi,  a 
worship  attended,  ifc  will  be  remembered,  by  a  secret  sacrifice  per- 

1  Herakleit.  frg.  130,  Bywater,  Kadaipovrat  atjxart  fAia.tv6jj.cvoi  wV^rep  clv  el  ns 
Cs  yn]\6v  TnjXtp  curorijotro. 

s  Plato,  Hep,  364  b. 
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formed  by  priests  who  bore  the  specially  Orphic  name  of  Hosioi, 
Holy  Ones,  we  have  seen  the  liknon  in  use  as  a  cradle  for  the  infant 
god  (p.  401).  It  will  further  be  noted  that  Dionysos  Liknites  is, 
like  the  infant  Ploutos  in  the  cornucopia,  only  an  anthropomorphic 
presentation  of  the  new-born  fruits  of  the  earth,  of  the  fruits 
whether  of  spring  or  autumn;  he  is  a  male  form  of  Kore  the 
earth-daughter.  The  ceremony  of  ‘waking'  him  was  primarily 
but  a  mimetic  summons  to  the  earth  to  bring  forth  her*  fruits 
in  due  season. 

On  the  relief  in  fig.  146  in  the  Glyptothek  at  Munich1  we 
see  a  shovel-shaped  liknon ,  of  a  shape  that  might  well  serve 


for  a  cradle ;  but  it  contains  not  a  child,  only  grapes  and  leaves, 
and  the  phallic  symbol  of  animal  life.  The  relief,  of  Hellenistic 
date,  represents  a  peasant  going  to  market;  he  carries  fruits 
and  some  animal  slung  on  a  stick  over  his  shoulder,  and  he 
drives  in  front  of  him  a  cow  with  her  calf  tied  on  to  her.  He  is 


1  Munich  Glyptothek,  No.  601,  Schreiber,  Hell.  Belief  Wider,  Taf.  80  a# 
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passing  a  sanctuary  of  Dionysos;  a  wine  cup  and  torches  and  a 
thyrsos  are  seen  to  the  left.  Up  above  is  a  second  little  shrine  with 
a  Herm,  whether  of  Hermes  or  Dionysos  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
High  in  the  middle  of  the  main  building  is  an  elaborate  erection, 
on  the  top  of  which  is  set  up  the  sacred  lilcnon. 

We  are  at  once  reminded  of  a  fragment  of  Sophocles1: 

lGo  on  your  road, 

All  ye  the  folk  of  handicraft  who  pray 
To  Ergane,  your  bright-eyed  child  of  Zeus, 

With  service  of  your  posted  winnow-corbs/ 

The  passage  is  of  interest  because  it  shows  that  the  lilcnon,  the 
harvest  basket,  though  undoubtedly  used  in  the  cult  of  Dionysos, 
was  nowise  confined  to  him.  Athene  Ergane,  goddess  at  first  no 
doubt  of  ‘works’  in  the  Hesiodic  sense,  of  tilth2  rather  than  of 


Fio.  147. 

weaving  and  handicraft,  was,  as  has  been  previously  shown  (p.  300), 
only  another  Kore,  the  local  Earth-daughter  of  Athens.  To  her 
rather  than  to  the  work-fellow  of  Hephaistos,  the  lilcnon  full  of 

1  Soph.  frg.  724,  araroh 

\LkVOHTI  7rpO(TTp^7T€<r0€, 

2  I  have  already  discussed  the  liknon  in  connection  with  the  fragment  of 
Sophocles  in  the  Classical  Review ,  vol.  vra.  p.  270.  In  the  Thorwaldsen  collection 
at  Copenhagen  there  is  a  relief  closely  analogous  to  that  in  fig.  146.  A  liknnn 
is  erected  on  a  column :  above  it  appears  a  large  goat’s  head,  see  Schreiber,  Relief- 
bilder ,  Taf.  cxi.  1. 
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fruits  was  a  fit  offering,  and  in  solemn  consecration  it  was  set  up, 
erected  (ararov),  as  on  the  relief.  The  word  f  erected 9  is  used  no 
doubt  to  mark  the  contrast  with  other  ceremonies  of  the  carrying 
of  the  liknon  (Liknophoria). 

This  setting  up  of  the  Wcnon  was  too  open  and  public  a  matter 
to  be  a  mystery.  It  was  a  mere  offering  of  first-fruits  whether  to 
Athene  or  Kore  or  Liknites.  But  in  the  service  of  Liknites  there 
was  an  element  of  mystery,  the  birth  of  the  divine  child,  and  it  is 
largely  in  connection  with  the  cult  of  Dionysos  that  the  liknon  takes 
on  mystic  developments.  It  is  an  excellent  instance  of  determined 
Orphic  mysticizing. 

In  the  relief1  reproduced  in  fig.  147  we  have  what  is  manifestly 
a  Dionysiac  mystery.  The  neophyte  is  in  the  act  of  being 
veiled;  he  may  not  look  at  the  liknon ,  with  its  fruit  and  sacred 
symbol,  which  will  presently  he  placed  upon  his  head.  A  satyr 
holds  it  in  readiness,  and  behind  the  neophyte  is  a  Maenad  with 
her  cymbal. 

The  veiling  of  the  head  marks  the  mysterious  character  of  the 
ceremony.  We  see  it  again  in  the  delicate  piece  of  stucco-work  from 


Fig.  148. 


the  Farnesina  palace  reproduced  in  fig.  148,  and  now  in  the  Museo 

1  Baumeister,  Denkm&ler ,  p.  449,  fig.  496.  Campana,  op.  plast.  46.  An  almost 
identical  relief  on  a  *  Campana  *  terracotta  is  in  the  Kestner  Museum  at  Hanover, 
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delle  Therme  at  Rome1 2.  The  scene  is  clearly  one  of  initiation ; 
the  thyrsos  carried  by  the  boy  with  head  closely  veiled  marks  it  as 
a  mystery  of  Dionysos.  A  priest  is  unveiling  an  object  on  what 
seems  to  be  an  altar.  Unfortunately  the  stucco  is  much  damaged 
and  what  the  object  is  cannot  be  certainly  made  out ;  it  looks  like 
a  liknon  in  shape3.  In  any  case  the  ceremony  of  veiling  at  a 
Dionysiac  mystery  is  clear.  Behind  the  officiating  priestess  is  a 
cista,  containing  no  doubt  the  further  sacra  of  the  rite.  The 
scene  takes  place  in  a  sanctuary,  indicated  by  a  column  and  a 
sacred  tree. 

The  custom  of  veiling  survives  for  us  in  the  ritual  veil  of  the 
bride  and  the  widow,  but  we  have  almost  emptied  it  of  its  solemn 
ancient  content.  The  bride  veils  herself,  it  is  usually  supposed,  out 
of  modesty.  It  is  therefore  with  some  surprise  we  learn  that  in  the 
primitive  church  bridegroom  as  well  as  bride  was  veiled.  This 
custom,  according  to  the  Abb6  Duchesne8,  obtained  till  quite  re¬ 
cently  in  France  and  still  obtains  in  the  Armenian  Church.  At 
the  actual  moment  of  the  ceremony,  apparently  as  an  integral 
part  of  it,  the  priest  spreads  over  bride  and  groom  together  a  long 
red  veil,  the  flammeum  of  the  Romans.  In  the  Coptic  ritual  the 
veil  is  white,  but  is  spread  alike  over  man  and  woman. 

The  real  symbolism  of  the  veil,  which  indicates  neither  modesty 
nor  chastity,  comes  out  when  we  examine  classical  usage.  The 
question  was  raised  long  ago  by  Plutarch4  ‘  Why  do  men  veil  their 
heads  when  they  worship  the  gods  and  uncover  them  when  they 
wish  to  do  honour  to  men  ?  ’  Plutarch  is  better  at  asking  questions 
than  at  answering  them,  but,  among  the  various  odd  solutions  he 
propounds,  he  gives  one  suggestive  clue,  viz.  that  the  custom  was 
analogous  to  those  of  the  Pythagoreans.  Pythagorean,  as  we  have 
seen,  spells  Orphic  revival  of  primitive  usage. 

The  real  reason  of  the  custom  comes  out  in  the  ceremonial 
known  as  the  Sacred  Spring  (ver  sacrum),  which  Festus5  de¬ 
scribes  as  follows:  ‘The  Sacred  Spring  was  a  rite  of  dedication 
among  the  Italians.  Under  the  pressure  of  extreme  disasters 

1  Helbig,  Mnseo  delle  Therme,  no.  1122.  Fig.  148  is  drawn  from  a  photograph. 

2  Since  the  above  was  written  and  the  drawing  in  fig.  148  made,  I  have  examined 
the  original,  and  find  that  the  obscure  object  is  a  liknon;  the  main  ontline  and 
even  the  handle  can  be  clearly  made  out. 

3  Duchesne,  Origines  du  cultc  chritien ,  p.  416. 

4  Plut.  Q.  jR.  x. 


8  Festus,  p.  879. 
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they  used  to  make  a  vow  that  they  would  sacrifice  all  animal 
things  born  to  them  in  the  spring  next  ensuing.  But  as  it  seemed 
to  them  a  barbarous  thing  to  slay  innocent  boys  and  girls,  when 
they  came  to  adult  years  they  veiled  them  and  drove  them  out 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  their  state/  Whether  the  horrid 
practice  of  the  ‘Sacred  Spring'  is  real  or  imaginary,  does  not 
for  our  purpose  greatly  matter.  One  thing  is  clear :  the  practice 
of  veiling  symbolized,  was  the  equivalent  of,  dedication .  The 
bride  and  bridegroom  alike  are  veiled  because  they  are  dedicated 
in  the  mystery  of  marriage,  consecrated,  made  over  to  the  powers 
of  life.  The  penitent  is  veiled  because  he  dedicates  himself  as 
atonement  for  sin ;  the  widow  is  made  over  to  the  powers  of  death, 
primarily  no  doubt  as  a  substitute  for  her  sacrifice,  her  ‘  devotio  * 
of  herself  to  the  ghost  of  her  dead  husband.  Alcestis1  when  she 
returns  to  the  upper  air  is  veiled  and  silent,  and  must  so  remain 
for  the  space  of  three  days ;  she  is  consecrate  to  Hades : 

‘Thou  mayst  not  hear  sound  of  her  spoken  words 
Till  she  be  disenhallowed  from  the  gods 
Of  the  nether  earth  and  see  the  third  day's  light/ 

The  old  meaning  of  devotion  to  the  gods  survives  now-a-days 
only  in  the  beautiful  ceremonial  of  the  Roman  Church,  known  in 
popular  parlance  as  ‘taking  the  veil/  and  even  here  its  dread 
significance  has  been  softened  down  by  the  symbolism  of  a  mystic 
marriage ;  the  ‘  devotio 9  for  life  is  blended  with  the  ‘  devotio 9  for 
death2. 

In  fig.  146  the  lihnon  has  been  set  up  (ararov),  on  high,  in 
open  evidence ;  it  contains  simply  an  offering  of  first-fruits  with 
the  added  symbol  of  the  phallos ;  it  is  sacred,  but  nowise  myste¬ 
rious.  It  forms  in  this  particular  monument  a  part  of  the  worship 
of  Dionysos,  but  it  might  belong,  as  already  noted,  equally  well 
to  any  and  every  god  or  goddess  of  harvest  to  whom  first-fruits 
were  due.  In  figs.  147  and  148  the  liknon  has  become  part  of 
a  mystery  cult;  it  is  about  to  be  put  on  the  head  of  the 
worshipper :  he  is  veiled  and  may  not  look  upon  it.  What  are 
the  elements  of  mystery  and  how  were  they  imported  ? 

l  Eur.  Ale.  1144.  The  ritual  word  a<t>ayvl<rrrrai,  disenhaUowed,  marks  the 
primitive  meaning,  getting  rid  of  the  pollution  of  the  dead ;  it  is  a  form  of  dir orpoirri. 
*  2  For  the  whole  subject  see  1  Le  voile  d’oblation/  S.  Eeinach,  Acad,  des  Inscrip¬ 
tions,  C.R.  1897,  p.  644. 
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In  discussing  the  religion  of  Dionysos  it  has  been  seen  that,  at 
Delphi,  he  was  worshipped  as  Liknites.  Hesychius1  thus  explains 
the  title :  *  Liknites,  a  name  of  Dionysos,  from  the  cradle  in  which 
they  put  children  to  sleep/  The  liknon,  the  shovel-shaped  basket 
used  for  the  carrying  of  fruits,  served  in  primitive  days  another 
purpose,  that  of  cradle  for  a  child. 

On  the  vase-painting3  in  fig.  149,  from  a  red-figured  cylix  in  the 
Museo  Gregoriano  of  the  Vatican,  we  3ee  the  wicker-work  liknon  in 


Fig.  149. 

use  as  a  cradle.  The  baby  Hermes,  wearing  his  broad  petasos,  sits 
up  in  his  liknon  looking  at  the  oxen  he  has  just  stolen.  One  of  them 
turns  round  surprised  at  the  strange  little  object  he  sees,  and 
gently  snuffs  the  cradle.  Maia,  the  mother  of  Hermes,  comes  up 
in  consternation  and  holds  out  a  protesting  hand.  It  is  the  scene 
described  in  the  Homeric  hymn8,  though,  as  usual,  the  vase-painter 
is  independent  in  matters  of  detail: 

‘Straightway  did  goodly  Hermes  back  to  his  cradle  hie, 

And  round  his  shoulders  pulled  the  clothes,  as  when  a  babe  doth  lie 

All  snug  and  warm  in  swaddling  bands.  And — for  he  loved  it  well — 

Tight  in  his  left  hand  held  he  his  lyre  of  tortoise-shelU 

The  Thyiades,  as  has  been  noted  (p.  401),  awakened  the  child 
Liknites.  Of  the  actual  ceremony  of  'awakening'  ancient  art 
has  left  us  no  record ;  but  on  a  sarcophagus  in  the  Fitzwilliam 
Museum4  at  Cambridge  (fig.  150)  we  have  a  scene  depicted  that 

1  Hesych.  s.v.  2  Baumeister,  Denkmaler,  vol.  i.  p.  680,  fig.  741. 

8  Horn .  Hymn.  Merc .  150. 

4  Cat  31.  Pashley,  Travels  in  Crete ,  1837,  vol.  I.  p.  37.  A  very  similar 
representation  of  Liknites  carried  by  two  Satyrs  occurs  on  a  sarcophagus  in  the 
Naples  Museum.  Dr  Hans  Graeven  kindly  pointed  out  to  me  a  majolica  plate 
in  the  Kestner  Museum  at  Hanover  on  which  oddly  enough  exactly  the  same  scene 
occurs.  Clearly  it  is  a  copy  from  an  ancient  sarcophagus.  The  only  addition 
is  that  the  group  stands  against  the  background  of  a  mediaeval  landscape. 
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looks  like  a  reminiscence  of  some  such  ceremonial.  On  the  front 
face  of  the  sarcophagus  is  represented  the  triumphant  procession 
of  Bacchos;  at  one  of  the  ends  is  the  scene  of  the  carrying  of  the 
infant  god.  The  two  men,  one  bearded,  the  other  youthful,  grasp 
the  lilcnon  by  its  convenient  handies,  and  emerge  hurriedly  from 
behind  a  curtain  slung  between  two  trees.  The  curtain  and  the 
flaming  torches  point  to  a  mystery  scene  enacted  by  night. 


Fig.  150. 


Nothing  certain  is  known  of  the  details  of  the  ceremony,  but 
it  may  be  conjectured  that  at  a  given  signal  the  birth  of  the 
sacred  child  was  announced,  and  the  attendants  issued  from 
behind  a  screen  of  some  kind,  bearing  the  child  in  a  lihion. 

The  vase-painting  in  fig.  151  from  a  hydria  in  the  Museum  at 
Constantinople1  offers  a  close  analogy  to  Liknites,  the  child  in  the 
cradle,  and  throws  instant  light  on  his  primitive  significance.  The 
vase  is  of  somewhat  late  style,  about  the  turn  of  the  5th  and  4th 
centuries  B.C.,  the  drawing  only  indifferent,  but  the  subject-matter 
all  important.  The  scene  is  at  Eleusis.  Of  that  we  are  sure, 
because  Triptolemos  is  present  with  his  winged  car  and  the  corn- 
ears  he  is  about  to  carry  through  the  world.  The  side  figures 
in  the  top  row  of  vases  of  this  class  are  always  subordinate,  usually 
difficult  of  interpretation.  The  figure  in  the  left-hand  corner  is 
Aphrodite,  by  this  time  tediously  omnipresent.  The  group  to 

1  S.  Reinach,  Revue  Arch .  1900,  vol.  xxxvi.  p.  87.  The  vase  has  been  more 
,in^orPre*:e^  ky  Dr  Svoronos,  Journal  d'Arch€ologie  et  Numismatique,  1901, 
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the  right  cannot  certainly  be  named,  but  the  seated  woman  is 
known  to  be  a  priestess  from  the  great  temple-key  she  holds  over 
her  right  shoulder.  On  the  lower  row  the  interpretation  of  the 
central  group  is  certain.  Ge  rises  from  the  ground,  watched  by 


two  goddesses;  one  to  the  right  bears  a  gold  lance;  she  is 
obviously  Athene.  The  group  to  the  left,  of  two  women,  one 
holding  a  torch,  represents  Kore  and  Demeter. 

The  scene  represented  is  clearly  the  birth  of  a  divine  child  at 
Eleusis.  The  birth  of  such  a  child1  was,  as  will  later  be  seen 
(p.  551),  proclaimed  by  the  hierophant  at  some  moment  during 
the  celebration  of  the  Mysteries:  ‘Brimo  has  borne  a  child 
Brimos/  but  such  a  mystery  would  scarcely  be  represented  openly 
on  a  vase-painting.  A  simpler  name  lies  to  hand.  The  child  rises 
out  of  a  cornucopia ,  symbol  of  fertility.  He  is  the  fruits  of  the 
earth.  He  is  solemnly  presented  to  Athene  because  Eleusis  gave 
to  Athens  her  corn  and  her  mysteries.  Art  could  speak  no 
plainer.  On  vases  representing  Eleusinian  scenes,  e.g.  the  sending 
forth  of  Triptolemos,  Plouton,  who  is  none  other  than  Ploutos, 
Wealth,  is  represented  as  an  aged  man,  white-haired,  carrying 
a  cornucopia  full  of  fruits2;  but  here  we  have  the  young  Ploutos, 
the  babe  who  is  wealth  itself.  In  like  fashion  the  liknon  is  either 

1  The  birth  of  Briraos  is  discussed  later  (p.  548). 

2  B.  M.  Cat.  e  183.  Myth .  and  Mon.  Ancient  Athens ,  p.  liii,  fig.  9. 
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a  basket  for  fruits  or  a  cradle  for  a  child.  It  is  all  the  same 
beautiful  symbolism  that  refuses  coldly  to  discriminate  between 
the  human  and  the  natural,  that  sees  in  marriage  the  plough, 
in  man  the  sower,  in  earth  the  mother,  and  in  the  fruits  of  the 
earth  the  new-born  child. 

When  we  realize  that  the  liknon  is,  as  it  were,  a  cornucopia 
that  for  human  fruit  becomes  a  cradle,  we  naturally  expect  that, 
in  its  mystical  sense,  it  will  be  a  symbol  of  new  birth,  that  Liknites 
will  be  connected  with  a  doctrine  of  palingenesia,  a  sort  of  spiritual 
resurrection.  The  Orphics  had  their  doctrine  of  palingenesia ,  but 
the  symbolism  of  the  liknon  was  to  them  mainly  of  purification, 
to  which  they  added  that  of  rebirth.  The  history  of  how  this 
came  to  be  is  a  curious  and  instructive  chapter  in  the  development 
of  primitive  mysticism. 

The  locus  classicus  on  the  liknon  is  the  commentary  of  Servius 
on  Virgil’s1  words  in  the  first  Oeorgic ,  where  among  the  stock 
implements  of  Demeter  he  notes  the  mystica  vannus  lacchi.  So 
confused  and  confusing  is  the  commentary  that  it  has  gone  far  to 
make  the  liknon  or  vannus  mysterious. 

Virgil  first  enumerates  all  the  heavy  agricultural  implements: 
the  ploughshare’s  heavy  strength,  the  slow  rolling  waggons,  the 
irksome  weight  of  the  mattock,  and  next  he  notes 

‘Slight  wares  entwined  of  wicker  work  that  Celeus  made  for  man, 

Frames  of  arbutus  wood  compact,  Iacchus*  mystic  fan.’ 

If  we  were  left  with  Virgil  only  we  should  conclude  that  the 
fan  was  a  fan ,  i.e.  a  thing  with  which  to  cause  wind,  to  ventilate 3, 
and,  as  it  was  an  instrument  of  Demeter,  we  should  further 

1  Virg.  Georg .  1. 165, 

Virgea  praefcerea  Celei  vilisque  supellex, 

Arbuteae  orates,  et  mystica  vannus  lacchi. 

Serv.  ad  loo.  Id  est  cribrum  areale.  Mystica  autem  lacchi  ideo  ait  quod  Liberi 
Patris  sacra  ad  purgationem  animae  p8rtinebant:  et  sic  homines  ejus  Mysteriis 
purgabantur,  siout  vannis  frumenta  purgantur.  Hinc  est  quod  didtur  Osiridis 
membra  a  Ty  phone  dilaniata  Isis  cribro  superposuisse :  nam  idem  est  Liber  Pater 
in  cujus  MysteriiB  vannus  est:  quia  ut  diximus  aniraas  purgafc.  Unde  et  Liber  ab 
eo  quod  liberet  diotus,  quern  Orpheus  a  gigantibus  dicit  esse  discerptum.  Nonnulli 
Liberum  Patrem  apud  Graecos  AikvIttjv  dici  adferunt ;  vannus  autem  apud  eos 
\itcvov  nuncupatur;  ubi  deinde  positus  esse  dioitur  postquam  est  utero  mains 
editus.  Alii  mysticam  sic  acoipiunt  ut  vannum  vas  vimineum  latum  dicant,  in 
quod  ipsi  propter  capacitatem  congerere  rustioi  primitias  frugum  soleant  et  Libero 
et  Liberae  sacrum  facere.  Inde  mystica . 

2  Mr  Andrew  Lang  (Custom  and  Myth ,  p.  36)  conjectures  that  the  ‘use  of  the 
mystica  vannus  lacchi  was  a  mode  of  raising  a  saored  wind  analogous  to  that 
employed  by  whirlers  of  the  tundun  or  buU-roarer’;  but  with , his  accustomed 
frankness  Mr  Lang  owns  that  like  Servius  he  is  *  only  guessing.’ 
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suppose  that  this  fan  was  used  for  ventilating ,  for  winnowing  her 
com.  We  should  still  be  left  with  two  unanswered  questions: 
(1)  ‘why  was  a  winnowing  fan,  a  thing  in  constant  use  in  every¬ 
day  life,  “mystic"?’  and  (2)  ‘how  had  the  winnowing  fan  of  the 
corn-goddess  become  the  characteristic  implement  of  the  wine- 
god  ?  *  These  two  difficulties  presented  themselves  to  the  mind  of 
Servius,  and  he  attempts  to  answer  them  after  his  kind.  He  does 
not  fairly  face  the  problem,  hut  he  tells  us  everything  he  can 
remember  that  anybody  has  said  about  or  around  the  matter.  His 
confused  statement  is  so  instructive  it  must  be  quoted  in  full: 

‘The  mystic  fan  of  Iacchus,  that  is  the  sieve  (cribrum)  of  the 
threshing-floor.  He  calls  it  the  mystic  fan  of  Iacchus,  because  the 
rites  of  Father  Liber  had  reference  to  the  purification  of  the  soul, 
and  men  were  purified  through  his  mysteries  as  grain  is  purified 
by  fans.  It  is  because  of  this  that  Isis  is  said  to  have  placed  the 
limbs  of  Osiris,  when  they  had  been  tom  to  pieces  by  Typhon, 
on  a  sieve,  for  Father  Liber  is  the  same  person,  he  in  whose 
mysteries  the  fan  plays  a  part,  because  as  we  said  he  purifies 
souls.  Whence  also  he  is  called  Liber,  because  he  liberates ,  and 
it  is  he  who,  Orpheus  said,  was  torn  asunder  by  the  Giants. 
Some  add  that  Father  Liber  was  called  by  the  Greeks  Liknites. 
Moreover  the  fan  is  called  by  them  liknony  in  which  he  is  said  to 
have  been  placed  directly  after  he  was  born  from  his  mother’s 
womb.  Others  explain  its  being  called  “mystic 11  by  saying  that 
the  fan  is  a  large  wicker  vessel  in  which  peasants,  because  it  is  of 
large  size,  are  wont  to  heap  their  first-fruits  and  consecrate  it  to 
Liber  and  Libera.  Hence  it  is  called  “  mystic"/ 

If  by  ‘mystic’  is  meant  hopelessly  and  utterly  unintelligible, 
the  fan  of  Iacchos  certainly  justifies  its  name.  Servius  leaves  us 
with  a  ‘vannus’  that  is  at  once  a  sieve,  a  winnowing  fan  and 
a  fruit  basket,  with  mysterious  contents  that  are  at  once  a  purified 
soul,  an  infant  and  a  dismembered  Dionysos,  leaves  us  also  with 
no  clue  to  any  possible  common  factor  that  might  explain  all  three 
uses  and  their  symbolism. 

To  solve  the  problems  presented  by  Servius  it  is  necessary 
briefly  to  examine  the  evidence  of  classical  authors  as  to  the 
process  of  winnowing  and  the  shape  of  winnowing  fans1.  So  far 

1  For  the  foil  discussion  of  this  subject  I  may  refer  to  papers,  *  Mystica  Vannus 
Iacchi,*  I  published  in  the  Journal  of  Hellenic  Studies,  1903,  p.  292, 1904,  p.  241, 
and  B.S.A.  x.  1903  and  1904,  p.  144. 
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we  have  assumed  that  a  winnowing  fan  is  a  basket,  but  when  we 
turn  to  Homer  we  are  confronted  by  an  obvious  difficulty. 

It  happens  by  an  odd  chance  that  we  know  something  of  the 
shape  of  the  instrument  for  winnowing  used  in  Homeric  days. 
It  was  a  thing  so  shaped  that  by  a  casual  observer  it  could  be 
mistaken  for  an  oar.  Teiresias1  in  Hades  foretells  to  Odysseus  what 
shall  befall  him  after  the  slaying  of  the  suitors:  he  is  to  go  his 
way  carrying  with  him  a  shapen  oar,  until  he  comes  to  a  land 
where  men  have  no  knowledge  of  sea-things,  and  a  sign  shall 
be  given  to  him  where  he  is  to  abide.  Teiresias  thus  instructs 
him: 


*  This  token  manifest  I  give,  another  wayfarer 
Shall  meet  thee  and  shall  say,  on  thy  stout  shoulder  thou  dost  bear 
A  winnowing  fan,  that  day  in  earth  plant  thou  thy  shapen  oar 
And  to  Poseidon  sacrifice  a  bull,  a  ram,  a  boar/ 


The  word  used  is  not  liknon ;  it  is  ddrjprjXofyo^,  chaff-destroyer, 
but  none  the  less  it  is  clear  that  the  ancient  instrument  of 
winnowing  was,  roughly  speaking,  shaped  like  an  oar2;  confusion 
between  the  two  was  possible.  Such  an  instrument  might  well 
be  called  a  fan,  and  of  some  such  shape  must  have  been  the 
primitive  winnower.  It  is  obviously  quite  a  different  thing  from 
the  liknon  of  the  reliefs,  the  fruit  basket.  A  thing  shaped  like 
an  oar  would  not  be  easily  carried  on  the  head,  nor  would  it 
suggest  itself  as  a  convenient  cradle  for  a  baby. 

The  way  in  which  this  primitive  winnowing  fan  was  used  is 
clear  from  another  Homeric  passage3.  In  the  fray  of  battle  the 
Achaeans  are  white  with  falling  dust,  just  as 

‘When  in  the  holy  threshing  floors  away  the  wind  doth  bear 
The  chaff,  when  men  are  winnowing.  She  of  the  golden  hair 
Demeter  with  the  rushing  winds  the  husk  from  out  the  grain 
Divideth,  and  the  chaff-heaps  whiten  and  grow  amain/ 


1  Horn.  Od.  xi.  127, 

OTT1t6t€  K€V  677  TOL  ^Vfl^\^JJL€UOS  CtXAoS  65tT7}S 
<P$V  aBypijXot ybu  $X€lv  it'd  ffxuUfup  wpup 
Kal  T^re  <5tj  yaly  evijpes  iperpbu  kt\. 

In  the  Odysseus  Acanthoplex  of  Sophocles  the  winnowing  fan  was  called  by  another 
of  these  descriptive  epithets.  Eustathius  has  preserved  the  line 
w/iotr  &6yp6f3picTov  dpyavov  <f>4ptav. 

That  it  was  understood  to  be  simply  the  7 rrtiov  is  clear  from  Porphyry  (De  antr. 
nymph.  35)... w$  tttuov  yyeiaBat  cIpcu  rijv  Ktairyu.  Eustathius  (§  1675)  pertinently 
observes  tt X&ry  yap  daXacrala  to  iperpav  /rat  7rXa.-n;  t6  ittvov. 

8  Odysseus  is  figured  on  gems  with  a  broad-bladed  oar,  see  Inghirami,  Galleria 
Omertca  m.,  Hamson,  Myths  of  the  Odusseu ,  pi.  30.  ‘ 

3  Horn.  11  v.  499. 
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The  wind  is  the  natural  winnower,  but  man  can  help  the  wind 
by  exposing  the  mixed  chaff  and  grain.  This  he  throws  up  on 
the  winnowing  fan  against  the  wind,  the  wind  blows  away  the 
chaff  and  the  heavier  grain  falls  to  the  ground.  The  best  in¬ 
strument  with  which  to  do  this  is  naturally  an  oar-like  pole, 
broadened  at  the  end  to  serve  as  a  shovel.  Such  an  instrument 
was  the  tttvov  or  winnowing  fan: 

4  As  when  from  a  broad  winnowing  fan,  in  a  great  threshing  floor, 

The  pulse  and  black-skinned  beans  leap  out  the  whistling  wind  before 

Sped  by  the  winnower’s  swinging,  so  the  bitter  arrow  flew 

From  Menelaos  glancing  far  nor  pierced  his  corslet  through1.* 

Here  the  joint  work  of  the  wind  and  the  human  winnower  is 
clearly  shown. 

A  basket  of  the  shape  of  an  old-fashioned  coal-scuttle  could 
be  used  to  scoop  up  the  grain  and  toss  it  against  the  wind.  It 
would  not  be  so  convenient  as  the  oar-shaped  winnowing  fan, 
because  the  labourer  would  have  to  stoop  to  shovel  up  the  grain, 
but  it  would  hold  more  grain  and  would  serve  the  second  purpose 
of  an  ordinary  basket  and  of  a  child’s  cradle.  Primitive  man  is 
not  averse  to  these  economies. 

The  liknon  and  the  vannus  alike  begin  as  winnowing  fans  and 
end  as  baskets  for  corn  or  fruit.  The  liknon  of  the  Hellenistic 
reliefs  and  the  vannus  of  Virgil  are  made  of  wicker-work;  the 
fan  of  Homer  shaped  like  an  oar  was  made  of  sterner  stuff, 
probably  of  wood.  This  may  be  gathered  from  a  pathetic  frag¬ 
ment  of  the  Proteus  of  Aeschylus3  where  some  one  tells  of 

‘The  piteous  dove  who  feeding  beats  and  breaks 
Her  hapless  breast  amid  the  winnowing  fans.* 

The  winnowing  fan  is  essentially  and  necessarily  an  instrument 
of  Demeter.  This  Virgil  knew,  though  he  knew  also  that  it  had 
passed  into  the  service  of  Iacchos.  Theocritus8  at  the  end  of  his 
harvest  Idyll  prays 

1  Horn.  11,  xi n.  5S8, 

ws  5*  3r*  &tto  irXct riot  irTvfxfnv  pey&Xyv  /car* 

OpWCTKUJlV  KtiafJLOl  fX€\uv6xP0€t  iptfilV&OL 

TTV017J  V7T6  \tyvpj}  Kal  \lKfX7IT7jpOS  4p ttfjj. 

3  Aesch.  frg.  194,  &p.  Athen.  ix.  p.  394. 

3  Theocr.  Id,  vn.  155, 

as  iirl  <rtap$ 

autfis  ira£a tfu  fiiya  itrvov. 

Cf.  mfcos  evijpes  4perp.6i>  of  the  oar  of  Odysseus.  The  scholiast  on  Theocritus  says 
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‘0  once  again  may  it  be  mine  to  plant 
The  great  fan  on  her  corn-heap,  while  she  stands 
Smiling,  with  sheaves  and  poppies  in  her  hands.’ 

The  ‘great  fan1  here,  as  the  word  irdgai/u  ‘fix’  or  ‘plant1 
shows,  must  have  been  the  oar-shaped  fan,  not  the  basket.  The 
basket,  the  light  thing  of  osier  carried  on  the  head,  is  mainly 
characteristic  of  Dionysos.  An  epigram  in  the  Anthology1 
enumerates  the  various  instruments  of  the  worship  of  Bacchos, 
the  rhombos,  the  fawn-skin,  the  cymbals,  the  thyrsos,  and 

‘The  timbrel  lightly  carried  with  its  deep  and  muttering  sound, 

The  liknon  often  borne  aloft  on  hair  with  fillet  bound.1 

We  have  then,  it  is  clear,  two  implements  in  use  in  ancient 
days  for  winnowing;  distinct  in  shape  and  made  of  different 
materials.  The  ‘chaff-consumer1  of  Homer,  called  also  a  ptuon , 
made  of  wood  and  later  of  iron,  is  an  oar-shaped  implement  with 
a  long  handle ;  the  liknon  proper,  the  vannus  of  Virgil,  is  a  shovel¬ 
shaped  basket  made  of  wicker  work.  The  only  factor  common  to 
the  two  is  that  they  are  both  winnowers.  There  the  resemblance 
ends.  The  ptuon  remained  a  simple  agricultural  tool,  the  liknon, 
the  winnow -corb,  became  ‘mystic1  because  of  its  function  as  a 
purifier  and  because  of  its  second  use  as  a  cradle  for  the  mystery- 
babe.  In  it  was  carried  the  phallos,  the  symbol  of  life ;  hence  it 
was  reverently  veiled.  The  confusion  between  the  two  is  entirely 
caused  by  our  modern  terminology,  which  uses  the  word  ‘fan1  to 
translate  both  Tukvov,  ‘winnow-corb,1  and  7 rrvov,  *  winnow-fork 1  or 
‘shovel.1  The  religion  of  Dionysos,  and  with  it  the  Orphic 
mysteries,  adopted  the  liknon ,  the  winnow-corb,  and  left  the  ptuon, 
the  winnow-shovel,  to  Demeter. 

The  diverse  shapes  of  the  liknon  have  been  discussed  at 
length  because  they  are  of  vital  importance  for  the  understanding 
of  Orphic  mysteries  and  Orphic  mysticism.  The  shift  from 
winnowing  fan  to  fruit  basket  marks  the  transition  from  agriculture 
to  vine  culture,  from  Demeter  to  Bacchos,  and  the  connecting  link 
is  Bromios.  The  vine-growers  have  no  use  for  the  winnowing  fork 


3rav  5b  XtKfxwvrcu  xal  crwpeuaxn  rbv  irvp'ov  jcard,  fxbaov  vtjyptiovai  to  tttvop  ical  ttjp 
Qpiv6xr}v  KariBeuTo.  For  the  modem  representative  of  the  dpiva^  still  used  in  Crete 
I  may  refer  to  my  article  in  the  Hellenic  Journal,  1903,  p.  803,  fig.  9. 

1  AnthoL  Falat,  vu  165. 
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"but  they  were  once  grain-growers,  and  they  keep  the  Wcnon- basket 
in  their  worship. 

Moreover,  and  this  is  the  most  curious  and  conclusive  evidence, 
though  they  have  turned  their  winnowing  fans  into  fruit-baskets, 
they  by  an  instructive  and  half  unconscious  confusion  take  over 
from  the  winnowing  fan  its  proper  symbolism  and  apply  it  to  the 
fruit-basket. 

The  winnowing  fan  symbolized  purification;  as  the  husk  is 
separated  from  the  grain  so  is  evil  winnowed  away  from  good; 
it  mattered  little  whether  the  separation  was  effected  by  an  actual 
fan  (tttvov)  or  by  a  sieve  (/coa/ctvov)1.  Plato2,  whose  mind  was 
charged  with  Orphism,  knew  that  all  purification  is  discernment , 
separation,  from  the  outward  cleansing  of  the  body  to  that  inner¬ 
most  purification  which  is  ‘  the  purging  away  by  refutation  of  all 
prejudice  and  vain  conceit  within  the  soul/  We  have  kept  among 
our  sacraments  the  outward  washing  with  water,  but  we  have  lost 
the  lovely  and  more  intimate  symbolism  of  the  Wcnon .  Yet  we 
still  remember  that  *  His  fan  is  in  his  hand  and  he  will  throughly 
purge  his  floor/ 

The  symbolism  of  the  basket  of  first-fruits  was  quite  other;  it 
was  the  sign  of  plenty,  of  new  life,  of  the  birth  of  fruits  and 
children.  But  the  Orphic  cannot  forget  purification;  his  fusion 
of  new  and  old  is  at  the  back  of  all  his  confused  mysticism  that 
baffled  Servius.  The  fan  he  knows  symbolizes  purification,  but 
the  basket  is  the  cradle  of  the  new-born  Liknites.  He  sees  in 
a  flash  how  he  can  connect  the  two.  Was  not  the  child  torn 
asunder  ?  is  it  not  that  divine  dismembered  life  by  which  all  men 
are  purged  and  consecrated  and  bom  anew?  It  even  seems  to 
him  full  of  a  wondrous  significance  that  this  divine  dismembered 
life  should  be  carried  on  the  head,  the  seat  of  the  divine  reason,  and 
he  invents  a  story  of  a  nymph,  with  an  old  Satyr  name,  Hippa8, 
who  carried  the  Wcnon  on  her  head  and  symbolized  the  soul. 
Charged  with  all  this  symbolism  we  cannot  wonder  that  the  liknon 
as  fan  for  winnowing,  as  sieve  for  sifting,  as  basket  for  first-fruits, 

1  tttvov  according  to  Vanidek  is  from  the  root  pu,  meaning  to  cleanse,  which 
in  its  various  modifications  gives  ns  it  Op  v vita,  kogkwov  like  tceatdov  is  a  reduplicated 
form  of  safe,  ska,  ski  to  separate.  The  symbolism  of  the  sieve  wiU  be  discussed 
later.  In  meaning  it  is  identical  with  cribrum ;  both  are  *  separators.' 

3  Plat.  Soph.  226  b,  nraaa  if  TOta&rrj  St&Kpuris. . .  X&yerai  irapd  ttovtuv  Ka6a.pp.bs  r«. 

3  Prod,  in  Plat.  Tim.  n.  124  o,  d,  and  m.  208  n.  According  to  Produs,  p.  171  v, 
Orpheus  wrote  a  discourse  on  Hippa. 
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as  cradle  for  a  child,  was,  as  Harpocration1  tells,  ‘serviceable  for 
every  rite  of  initiation,  for  every  sacrifice/ 

The  rite  in  which  the  liknon  was  used,  and  that  a  rite  of 
supreme  importance  for  the  understanding  of  Orphic  mysteries, 
has  been  reserved  to  the  end — the  rite  of  marriage. 

On  the  engraved  gem2  in  fig.  152,  signed  by  the  artist  Tryphon, 
the  scene  represented  is  the  marriage,  or  possibly  the  initiation 


and  marriage  ceremonies  in  one,  of  Eros  and  Psyche.  The  subject 
is  of  course  mythological,  but  none  the  less  is  it  a  transcript  of 
actual  usage.  Eros  and  Psyche,  both  closely  veiled,  are  led  by 
a  sacred  fillet  in  the  hand  of  the  Eros  who  bears  the  nuptial 
torch.  Another  Eros  to  the  right  unveils  a  seat  or  couch. 
Over  the  veiled  heads  of  bride  and  groom  a  third  Eros  holds 
the  liknon  full  of  fruits. 

That  the  liknon  was  carried  at  marriage  ceremonies  is  known 
also  from  literary  sources.  Plutarch8  says  it  was  the  custom  at 

1  Harpocrat.  s.v.  rd  \Uvov  rrpds  iraacu*  reXerV  /tai  Ovalav  iirinljdaov. 

2  MiiUer-Wieseler,  n.  54.  The  gem  was  formerly  in  the  Marlborough  Coll. 
It  is  published  in  phototype  and  discussed  by  Dr  Furtwangler,  Ancient  Gems, 
pi.  lvu.  ii.  p.  339.  It  is  now  in  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  The  antiquity 
of  both  the  artist’s  signature  and  the  gem  itself  is  accepted  by  Prof.  Furtwangler, 
but  has  been  questioned  by  many  competent  archaeologists.  As  I  have  not  seen 
the  original  I  am  unable  to  express  any  certain  conviction.  For  a  full  account  of 
the  controversy  see  Boston  Museum  Annual  Report,  xxiv.  1900,  p.  88. 

3  Plutarch  or  the  author  of  the  ‘Proverbial  sayings  of  Alexander*  (Prov,  Alex . 

xvi.  1255),  v6po s  vu  ’AOfyvat  iv  to? $  ydfiois  vaxda  \Ikvov  paoT&fyvra  &pru>v 

rr'Uwv  elra  “E^iryoi'  KaKbv  evpov 
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Athens  at  marriages  that  a  boy  whose  parents  were  both  alive 
should  carry  a  liknon  full  of  loaves  and  then  pronounce  the  words 
‘  Bad  have  I  fled,  better  have  I  found/  The  fact  that  the  boy 
must  have  both  parents  alive,  i.e.  that  he  should  be  uncon¬ 
taminated  by  any  contact  however  remote  with  the  unlucky  spirits 
and  influences  of  the  dead,  shows  clearly  that  here  again  the 
carrying  of  the  liknon  was  a  fertility  charm,  a  charm  to  induce 
the  birth  of  children  and  all  natural  wealth  and  increase.  In 
a  marriage  rite  the  symbolism  of  Liknites,  of  fruit  and  child, 
could  not  be  forgotten.  The  scholiast  to  Kallimachos1  says  ‘in 
old  days  they  were  wont  to  lull  babies  to  sleep  in  likna  as  an 
omen  for  wealth  and  fruits/  and  Servius  says,  as  already  noted 
(p.  527),  it  was  the  custom  to  do  this  the  moment  the  child  was 
born. 

But  the  liknon  in  the  marriage  rite  became  not  merely  a 
fertility  charm  but  the  symbol  of  spiritual  grace.  This  is  clear 
from  the  words  of  Suidas2.  The  boy,  he  says,  carried  branches  of 
acanthus  and  acorns  as  well  as  loaves.  If  Suidas  is  right,  these 
ruder  natural  products  were  only  present  as  being  earlier  first-fruits 
before  man  made  loaves  of  com,  but  Suidas  says  he  carried  them 
and  pronounced  the  formulary  signifying  as  in  a  riddle  the  change 
to  what  is  better,  for  the  wreath  of  oak  and  acanthus  signified 
what  was  bad.  It  was  this  mysticizing  of  everyday  things  that 
irritated  the  plain  man,  that  seemed  to  him  at  once  foolish  and 
pretentious;  this  it  was  that  raised  Demosthenes  to  his  angry 
protest;  ‘You  bid  your  mystics/  he  says  to  Aeschines3,  ‘when 
you  have  daubed  them  with  mud  and  purified  them  with  clay,  say 
44  Bad  have  I  fled,  better  have  I  found/*  pluming  yourself  that  no 
one  has  ever  before  uttered  such  words,  you/  he  goes  on,  *  who  are 
kistophoros  and  liknophoros/  Had  not  every  plain  man  pronounced 
the  words  at  his  marriage  and  meant  by  them — increase  of  income 
and  family  ? 

Tho  ‘mystic  fan  of  Iacchos 1  was  used  in  marriage  rites.  This 

*  Schol.  ad  Kali.  Hymn,  ad  Jov .  48,  b  yap  Xdtcvot s  rb  iraXatbv  KareKotfu^ov  to,  Bp4<f> tj 
3TA0UT0V  teal  Kaprrovs  oluvi&ficvor  \Uvov  ow  rb  k6<tko>oi>  ?}  t6  ko vmov  b  $  rb.  ircudla 
Ttdiaaiv.  For  similar  modem  customs  see  Mannhardt,  Mythologische  Forsdhungen 
4  Kind  und  Korn,’  p.  866.  It  is  very  interesting  to  find  that  in  the  4  Modern  Carnival 
in  Thrace*  observed  by  Mr  Dawkins  (see  p.  439,  n.  2)  the  old  nurse  Babo  carries  the 
child  in  a  \Ikuu 

a  Suidas,  s.v.  &<j>vyn v  natch,  evpov  auewov,  and  Hesych.  s.v. 

3  Dem.  de  Cor w  §  313. 
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brings  ns  face  to  face  with  the  question — did  Orphic  mvsteries 
include  a  mystic  marriage1?  The  Orphics  worshipped,  as  has 
been  seen  (p.  498),  both  Mother  and  Son;  they  mysticized  the 
birth  of  the  Son ;  did  they  look  back  before  the  birth  and  mysticize 
the  marriage  of  the  Mother?  On  a  priori  grounds  we  should 
expect  they  did.  A  religion  based  on  the  belief  of  possible  union 
with  the  divine  had  everything  to  gain  from  the  symbolism  of 
marriage.  Happily  we  are  not  left  to  a  priori  speculation ;  we 
have  positive  evidence  that  Dionysiac  mysteries  contained  a  sacred 
marriage  and  that  Orphics  mysticized  it. 

The  Sacred  Marriage. 

By  a  most  unhappy  chance  our  main  evidence  as  to  the  Sacred 
Marriage  of  the  mysteries  comes  to  us  from  the  Christian  Fathers  'r 
their  prejudiced  imaginations  see  in  its  beautiful  symbolism  only 
the  record  of  unbridled  license.  We  may  and  must  discredit 
their  unclean  interpretations,  but  we  have  no  ground  for  doubting 
the  substantial  accuracy  of  their  statements  as  to  ritual  procedure. 
They  were  preaching  to  men  who  had  been  initiated  in  the  very 
mysteries  they  describe,  and  any  mis-statement  as  to  ritual  would 
have  discredited  their  teaching. 

Clement8  in  his  ‘  Exhortation  ’  wishes  to  prove  the  abominable 
wickedness  of  Zeus  and  says  that  he  became  the  husband  of  his 
daughter  in  the  form  of  a  snake.  He  adds:  ‘The  token  of  the 
Sabazian  mysteries  is  the  snake  through  the  bosom,  and  this  snake 
gliding  through  the  bosom  of  the  initiated  is  the  proof  of  the  license 
of  Zeus/  Arnobius3  too  holds  that  the  ceremony  of  the  snake  is 
but  a  witness  against  Zeus.  He  adds  the  important  detail  that 
the  snake  was  of  gold.  It  was  let  down  into  the  bosom  and  taken 
away  from  below.  The  gold  snake  is  in  itself  evidence  of  the 
simple  symbolic  innocence  of  the  rite. 

1  Strictly  speaking  a  lepd,  <r6pifit£is.  These  rites  are  probably  of  earlier  origin 
than  the  patriarchal  institution  of  monogamy. 

2  Clem.  Al.  Protr,  16,  2a/?a£fcop  y ow  fivcm^pluv  <nj/j.f36\ov  rots  gvouftAvois  6  Sta 
k6\vo v  6e6s.  Sp&Kwv  54  4<rriv  ovtos  5ie\K6fiepos  rod  k6\ttqv  tQv  reKov^ivtav  IXeyxos 
dxparlas’  Aids.  The  meaning  of  5ta  k6\ttov  and  with  it  imb  k6\ttov  is  sufficiently 
evident  from  thiB  passage.  Any  possible  doubt  is  removed  by  the  use  of  inrb  k6\ttov 
in  Lucian’s  Alexander,  c.  39. 

8  Arnob.  c.  gent.  v.  c.  21,  ipsa  novissime  sacra  et  ritus  initiations  ipsius  quibus 
Sebadiie  nomen  est,  testimonio  esse  potuerunt  veritati,  in  quibus  aureus  coluber  in 
sinum  dimittitur  consecratis  et  eximitur  rursus  ab  inferioribus  partibus. 
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The  snake  ceremony  of  Sabazios  is  of  course  the  relic  of  a  very 
primitive  faith,  of  the  time  when  the  snake  was  the  god.  We  are 
reminded  of  the  story  told  of  Philip  of  Macedon  (p.  397)  and  his 
fear  that  Olympias  was  the  bride  of  a  divine  snake.  As  civiliza¬ 
tion  advanced  the  sacred  marriage  would  take  a  purely  human 
form. 

Clement1  again  gives:  invaluable  evidence.  Happily  he  has 
preserved  for  us  the  symbols  or  tokens  of  initiation  into  the 
mysteries  of  the  Great  Mother  in  her  Asiatic  form  as  Cybele. 
‘The  symbols/  he  says,  in  his  gross  and  ignorant  blasphemy, 

*  will  abundantly  excite  your  laughter,  though  on  account  of  the 
exposure  you  will  not  be  in  laughing  condition :  I  have  eaten  from 
the  timbrel,  I  have  drunk  from  the  cymbal,  I  have  carried  the 
kemos,  I  have  gone  down  into  the  bridal  chamber/  The  first 
three  tokens  are,  as  has  been  already  shown  (p.  155),  practically 
identical  with  the  tokens  of  Eleusis  and  relate  to  the  solemn 
partaking  of  first-fruits ;  the  last  is  a  manifest  avowal  of  a  Sacred 
Marriage.  The  word  7rao-T093  here  used  means  bridal  chamber  or 
bridal  bed.  It  is  roughly  the  equivalent  of  daKafxos,  and  like 
it  had  a  hieratic  as  well  as  a  secular  use.  The  houses  of  the  gods 
are  built  after  the  pattern  of  the  dwellings  of  men. 

It  is  curious  and  interesting  to  find  that  a  ircurrass,  a  bridal 
chamber,  existed  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  Great  Mother  at  Phlya. 
The  anonymous  author  of  the  Philosophoumena 3  or  ‘  Refutation  of 
all  Heresies'  tells  us  the  Bacchic  rites  of  Orpheus  *  were  established 
and  given  to  men  at  Phlya  in  Attica  before  the  establishment  of 
the  Eleusinian  rite  of  initiation/  These  rites  were  those  of  her 
called  the  Great  One.  At  Phlya  there  was  a  bridal  chamber 
(Traora*)  and  on  the  chamber  were  paintings,  existing  to  the 

1  Clem.  Al.  Protr .  n.  15,  tA  <rvpf3o\a  tjjs  pw/jffeus  ra&n}%...tK  rvprdvov  £<payov, 
4k  KVfifi&Xov  4mov  iK€pvo(p6prj<ra'  bird  rbv  vaorov  wrtdvv.  raDra  ofy  tyfyis  tA  odpfioXa, 
oit  yXci^  tA  p v<rrijpia; 

3  The  uses  of  tne  word  iraords  are  discussed  by  Sir  Bichard  Jebb  in  commenting 
on  v.  1207  of  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles,  App.  p.  263,  where  the  suggestion  is  made 
that  the  veurras  was  some  interior  portion  or  arrangement  in  the  da\apos. 

3  Philosophoumena,  ed.  Cruice,  v.  3,  t«tA«ttcu  84  ravra  (tA  fiaKx^a  row  ’Op^us)... 
Trpb  rr)S...iv  ’EXct/owt  reXcr^f,  tv  $\oiovvti  tt) s  ’Arrt/oJj,  irpb  yAp  rwv  *EXei wivlvv 
pvcT'njpiwu  to rrl  [tA]  4v  ry  0Xoi ovvrt  rfjs  \eyoptvys  M eydXijs  Spyia.  tern  84  ttcwtAs  4v 
avry,  M  84  rijs  iraoraSos  tyytypairrcu  fU\Pl  rfpepov  ij  irdvrav  rwv  dpypivuv  \6yuv 
iSta.  iroXXA  ptv  ovv  tori  tA  irl  rys  iraoraSos  tKeivys  iyyeypapp4vam  rrepl  wu  xal 
TLKodrapxos  Troidrat  \6yovs  tv  rois  irp6s  '’EpreSoicXta  84xa  pi /SXois.  Whether  the 
•jraoras  is  here  bridal  chamber  or  bridal  bed  it  is  impossible  to  decide;  it  may 
have  been  a  sort  of  decorative  baldacohino.  That  va<rr6s  meant  sometimes  bed, 
not  chamber,  is  dear  I  think  from  the  title  iraorotpSpos  applied  to  Aphrodite. 
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author’s  own  time,  representing  the  whole  semblance  of  what 
has  been  described.  On  the  subject  of  the  many  representations 
Plutarch  wrote  in  his  ten  hooks  against  Empedokles.  Unhappily 
the  treatise  by  Plutarch  is  lost  and  the  author  of  the  Philo - 
sophoumena  only  describes  one  painting,  which  will  be  discussed  later 
(Chap.  XII.)  in  relation  to  the  theogony  of  Orpheus.  At  present 
it  is  important  to  note  the  one  fact  that  in  a  primitive  home  of 
Orphism  there  was  a  sacred  bridal  chamber.  In  such  a  chamber 
must  have  been  enacted  a  mimetic  marriage. 

Nor  was  it  only  at  Phlya  that  a  marriage  chamber  existed  and 
a  marriage  ceremonial  was  enacted.  At  Athens  itself  was  such  a 
chamber,  and  our  evidence  for  its  existence  is  no  less  an  authority 
than  Aristotle1.  In  his  discussion  of  the  official  residences  of  the 
various  archons  he  notes  that  in  past  days  the  King  Archon  used 
to  live  in  a  place  called  the  Boukolion  near  to  the  Prytaneion, 
‘  And  the  proof  of  this  is  that  to  this  day  the  union  and  marriage 
of  the  wife  of  the  King  Archon  with  Dionysos  takes  place 
there/ 

In  a  place  called  the  cattle  shed’  the  Queen  Archon  was 
married  to  Dionysos.  The  conjecture  lies  near  to  hand  that  in 
bygone  days  there  was  a  marriage  to  a  sacred  bull.  We  are 
reminded  that  the  worshipper  of  Sabazios  was  said  to  *  herd  ’  the 
god  (p.  419).  Be  that  as  it  may,  at  the  festival  of  the  Anthesteria 
the  Queen  Archon  was  given  in  marriage  ’  to  Dionysos,  and  from 
the  author  of  the  Speech  against  Neaira*  we  learn  how  dread  and 
sacred  was  the  rite. 

The  mother  of  Neaira,  a  base-born  alien,  had  on  behalf  of  the 
city  performed  the  *  unspeakable  sacrifice’;  she  had  seen  what 
none  but  an  Athenian  woman  might  see ;  she  had  entered  where 
none  but  the  Queen  Archon  might  enter;  she  had  heard  what 
none  might  hear ;  she  had  administered  the  oath  to  her  celebrants, 
fourteen  in  number,  one  for  each  of  the  altars  of  Dionysos,  ad¬ 
ministered  it  on  the  sacred  baskets  before  they  touched  the  holy 
things.  The  oath  was  written  on  a  stone  stele  set  up  by  the 

1  Arist.  Be  Rep .  Ath.  nr.  5  (p.  118),  £ri  xal  vvv  yap  tt)s  toO  jffcwiX&tt  ywaucos  if 
crvfxfiet^Li  ivravQa  ylyverat  rtp  AtovOatp  teal  6  yajuos.  Rutherford  and  Qude  bracket 
zeal  6  yafios,  I  see  no  reason  for  this.  By  Aristotle’s  time  the  old  matriarchal 
ffvfifxetfrs  was  regarded  as  a  regular  patriarchal  ydfios.  The  double  expression  marks 
a  transitional  attitude  of  mind. 

2  [Demosthenes],  in  Neaer .  §  73.  The  sources  for  the  ceremony  in  the  Boukolion 
are  fully  given  by  Dr  Martin  Nilsson,  Studia  de  Bionysiis  Atticis ,  p.  156. 
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altar  in  the  ancient  sanctuary  of  Dionysos  in  the  marshes,  opened 
but  once  in  the  year  at  the  festival  of  the  marriage.  It  was  set 
there  in  secret  because  it  was  too  holy  to  be  read  by  the  many ; 
the  letters  were  dim  with  age ;  so  the  orator  called  for  the  sacred 
herald  and  bade  him  read  it  that  the  court  might  hear  how  ‘ holy 
and  pure  and  ancient  were  its  prescriptions/ 

The  Oath  of  the  Celebrants . 

‘  I  fast1  and  am  clean  and  abstinent  from  all  things  that  make 
unclean  and  from  intercourse  with  man  and  I  celebrate  the 
Theoinia  and  the  Iobaccheia  to  Dionysos  in  accordance  with 
ancestral  usage  and  at  the  appointed  times/ 

Unhappily  though  we  have  the  oath  of  purity  we  know 
nothing  definite  of  either  the  Theoinia  or  the  Iobaccheia2.  Only 
this  much  is  certain,  a  sacred  marriage  was  enacted  by  a  woman 
high-born  and  blameless,  and  that  marriage  was  a  mystery. 

At  Athens  Dionysos  is  bridegroom,  not  new-born  child.  This 
is  one  of  the  shifts  from  Son  to  Father  that  constantly  occur  in 
Greek  mythology.  The  Christian  Fathers  see  in  it  evidence  of 
incest,  but  the  horrid  supposition  is  wholly  gratuitous.  It  has 
been  shown  in  detail  (p.  260)  that  the  Mother  and  the  Maid  are 
two  persons  but  one  god,  are  but  the  young  and  the  old  form  of 
a  divinity  always  waxing  and  waning.  It  is  the  same  with  the 
Father  and  the  Son ;  he  is  one  but  he  reflects  two  stages  of  the 
same  human  life.  We  are  perplexed  because  both  Father  and 
Son  in  the  religion  of  Dionysos  take  on  many  names :  Sabazios, 
Dionysos,  Bacchos,  Iacchos,  Zagreus.  Each  reflects  some  special 
function,  but  each  is  apt  to  be  both  Father  and  Son.  The  Romans 
in  their  dull  way,  with  little  power  for  intense  personification, 
leave  the  simple  truth  more  manifest.  Libera  the  Mother  has 
a  Son  Liber,  a  child ,  but  even  with  them  the  inevitable  con¬ 
fusion  arises,  the  child  Liber  grows  up  and  becomes  ‘Father 
Liber/ 

1  Kal  dfi\  KaOapk  real  ayri]  dir6  re  tQv  &\\ojv  tujv  ok  KadapcvkvTWv,  ko\  dir9 

avdpos  {rvvovjlas. 

3  The  club  rules  of  the  Iobacohoi,  noted  p.  474,  do  not  deal  with  the  mysteries 
of  the  cult. 
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Another  bridal  chamber  in  the  cult  of  Dionysos  remains  to  be 
noted,  and  one  of  special  significance.  On  his  way  from  Sekyon 
to  Phlius  Pausanias1  came  to  a  grove  called  Pyraea.  In  it  there 
was  a  sanctuary  of  Demeter  the  Protectress  and  of  Kore.  *  Here 
the  men  celebrate  a  festival  by  themselves,  and  they  give  up  the 
place  called  the  Bridal  Chamber  (NvfjufxSva)  to  the  women  for 
their  festival.  Of  the  images  of  Dionysos  and  Demeter  and  Kore  in 
the  Bridal  Chamber  the  faces  only  are  visible.  Here,  as  manifestly 
at  Athens,  the  marriage  service  of  Dionysos  was  accomplished  by 
women ;  the  men  leave  them  alone  with  their  god.  If  any  one, 
Pentheus-like,  charges  these  holy  women  with  license,  this  plain 
primitive  prescription  refutes  his  impiety. 

From  the  evidence  of  Aristotle  and  Pausanias  we  may  be  sure 
that  the  marriage  rites,  so  grossly  libelled  by  Christian  Fathers, 
were  not  the  products  of  their  own  imaginations.  Their  wilful 
misunderstanding  is  an  ugly  chapter  in  the  history  of  human 
passion  and  prejudice.  Now  and  again,  when  they  seek  an 
illustration  for  their  own  mysteries,  they  confess  that  the  pagan 
mysteries  of  marriage  were  believed  by  the  celebrants  to  be 
spiritual  Epiphanios3  says  ‘some  prepare  a  bridal  chamber  and 
perform  a  mystic  rite  accompanied  by  certain  words  used  to  the 
initiated,  and  they  allege  that  it  is  a  spiritual  marriage*;  and 
Firmicus8  by  a  happy  chance  records  the  social  formularies.  ‘Not 
only  words/  he  says,  *  but  even  nuptial  rites  occur  in  their  sacred 
mysteries,  and  the  proof  of  this  is  the  greeting  in  which  the  mystae 
hail  those  just  initiated  by  the  name  of  “  brides  ” : 

“A  light  upon  the  shining  sea — 

The  Bridegroom  and  his  Bride.** 

A  mimetic  marriage  was,  it  is  clear,  an  element  in  the  rites 
of  Dionysos  and  an  element  mysticized  by  the  Orphics.  Equally 
clear  is  it  that  in  the  ceremony  of  waking  Liknites  and  in  the 
story  of  Zagreus  we  have  as  another  element  the  birth  of  a  child. 
At  present  we  have  no  evidence  of  definite  connection  between 

1  P.  n.  n.  3. 

2  Epiph.  Ii.  T.  T.  ni.  p.  255,  and  Iren.  1. 18,  p.  89,  ol  fikv  vvfMp&va  k ar cur Kevd {overt 

Kal  fivaToyarylau  imreXovcri  /xer5  tivljv  rots  T€\ov(x4vois  kcU  ‘jrvevtiajtKbv 

^djxov  <pwJKOv<nv  etvai. 

U  Eimious  Mat.  de  Ev.  Pr.  Pelig .  p.  38  o,  neque  verba  solum  sed  etiam  ritus 
nuptiaks  sacris  mysfcicis  interourrisBe  indioio  est  solemnis  gratulatio  qua  mystae 
recens  initiates  sponsarum  nomine  consalutabant — xatpe  xaipe  vtov  <pQs. 
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the  two.  At  Athens  in  the  Boukolion  we  have  a  marriage  rite 
but  no  birth  rite,  at  Delphi  in  the  waking  of  Liknites  we  have 
a  birth  but  no  marriage1.  When  the  mysteries  at  Eleusis  are 
examined  we  find,  as  will  shortly  be  seen,  that  the  two  rites — 
the  marriage  and  the  birth — were  in  close  and  manifest  con¬ 
nection. 


Okphic  elements  in  Eleusinian  Ritual. 

The  question  may  fairly  be  asked — are  we  entitled  to  use 
evidence  drawn  from  Eleusinian  mysteries  to  elucidate  Orphic 
ceremonial  ?  or  in  other  words  have  we  any  clear  evidence  that 
the  worship  of  Dionysos  in  the  form  known  as  c  Orphic  *  came  to 
Eleusis  and  modified  the  simple  rites  of  the  Mother  and  the 
Maid? 

These  simple  rites  have  been  already  examined.  It  has  been 
shown  from  the  plain  evidence  of  the  Eleusinian  ‘tokens’  that 
the  rites  of  Eleusis  were  primarily  rites  of  a  harvest  festival,  that 
the  ceremonies  consisted  of  elaborate  purification  and  fasting, 
followed  by  the  removal  of  the  taboo  on  first-fruits,  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  partaking  of  the  sacred  kykeon  and  the  handling  of  certain 
sacred  objects.  I  have  advisedly  devoted  no  separate  chapter 
to  the  Eleusinian  Mysteries  because  all  in  them  that  was  not 
a  primitive  harvest  festival,  all  or  nearly  all  their  spiritual  signi¬ 
ficance,  was  due  to  elements  borrowed  from  the  cult  of  Dionysos. 
We  have  now  obtained  some  notion,  fairly  clear  if  fragmentary,  of 
the  contents  of  Orphic  and  Dionysiac  rites;  we  have  examined  the 
Omophagia  of  Crete,  the  Liknophoria  of  Delphi  and  the  Sacred 
Marriage  of  Athens  and  Phlya,  and  we  are  able  to  begin  the 
enquiry  as  to  whether  and  how  far  these  rites  are  part  of  the 
ritual  of  Eleusis. 

Before  attempting  to  answer  this  question  it  may  be  well  to 
resume  briefly  the  literary  evidence  for  the  affiliation  of  Dionysos 
to  the  Eleusinian  goddesses.  The  actual  fact  of  his  presence 
at  Eleusis  must  be  established  before  we  consider  the  extent 
and  nature  of  his  influence  on  Eleusinian  rites. 

1  In  the  « Modem  Carnival  in  Thrace’  (J.H.S.  1906,  p.  192)  the  various  elements 
of  the  cult  of  Dionysos,  the  child  in  the  basket,  the  marriage,  the  death,  the  resur¬ 
rection,  are  aU  still  loosely  united  in  a  folk-drama ;  see  commentary  by  Mr  Dawkins. 
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a.  Iacchos  at  Eleusis . 

Dionysos  at  Eleusis  is  known  by  the  title  of  Iacchos.  The 
locus  classicus  for  Iacchos  of  the  mysteries  is  of  course  the  chorus 
of  the  Mystae  in  the  Frogs  of  Aristophanes1: 

Chorus  (unseen) 

Iacchus,  0  Iacchus! 

Iacchus,  O  Iacchus! 

Xanthias. 

That’s  it,  sir.  These  are  the  Initiated 
Bejoicing  somewhere  here,  just  as  he  told  us. 

Why,  it’s  the  old  Iacchus  hymn  that  used 
To  warm  the  cockles  of  Diagoras! 

Dionysus. 

Yes*  it  must  be.  However,  we’d  best  sit 
Quite  still  and  listen,  till  we’re  sure  of  it. 

Chorus. 

Thou  that  dwellest  in  the  shadow 
Of  great  glory  here  beside  us, 

Spirit,  Spirit,  we  have  hied  us 
To  thy  dancing  in  the  meadow! 

Come,  Iacchus;  let  thy  brow 
Toss  its  fruited  myrtle  bough; 

We  are  thine,  O  happy  dancer;  O  our  comrade,  come  and  guide  us! 

Let  the  mystic  measure  beat; 

Come  in  riot  fiery ‘fleet; 

Free  and  holy  all  before  thee. 

While  the  Charites  adore  thee, 

And  thy  Mystae  wait  the  music  of  thy  feet  ! 

Xanthias. 

0  Virgin  of  Demeter,  highly  blest, 

What  an  entrancing  smell  of  roasted  pig ! 

Dionysus. 

Hush !  hold  your  tongue !  Perhaps  they’ll  give  you  some. 
Chorus. 

Spirit,  Spirit,  lift  the  shaken 
Splendour  of  thy  tossing  torches! 

All  the  meadow  flashes,  scorches: 

Up,  Iacchus,  and  awaken! 

Come,  thou  star  that  bringest  light 
To  the  darkness  of  our  rite, 

Till  thine  old  men  dance  as  young  men,  dance  with  every  thought 
forsaken 

Of  the  dulness  and  the  fear 
Left  by  many  a  circling  year: 

Let  thy  red  light  guide  the  dances 
Where  thy  banded  youth  advances 
To  be  joyous  by  the  blossoms  of  the  mere ! 

The  lovely  hymn  to  Iacchos,  as  choragos  of  the  mystae  of 


1  Ar.  Ran .  324. 
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Demeter,  is  speedily  followed  by  a  second  hymn1  to  the  goddess 
herself — the  Fruit-bearer  : 

One  hymn  to  the  Maiden;  now  raise  ye  another 
To  the  Queen  of  the  Fruits  of  the  Earth. 

To  Demeter  the  Corn-giver,  Goddess  and  Mother, 

Make  worship  in  musical  mirth. 

The  blend  of  the  smell  of  roast  pork  and  the  odour  of  mystic 
torches,  of  buffoonery,  and  ecstasy,  is  the  perfect  image  of  the 
fusion  of  old  and  new. 

In  the  ritual  hymn  of  Delphi,  already  noted  (p.  416),  Dionysos, 
who  in  the  prooemium  is  addressed  by  his  titles  as  god  of  a  cereal 
drink,  as  Bromios  and  Braites,  is  when  he  leaves  Parnassos  and 
comes  to  Eleusis  hailed  by  his  new  name  Iacchos9: 

‘With  thy  wine  cup  waving  high, 

With  thy  maddening  revelry, 

To  Eleusis’  flowery  vale 
Comest  thou — Bacchos,  Paean,  hail! 

Thither  thronging  all  the  race 
Come,  of  Hellas,  seeking  grace 
Of  thy  nine-year  revelation, 

And  they  called  thee  by  thy  name, 

Loved  Iacchos,  he  who  came 
To  bring  salvation, 

And  disclose 

His  sure  haven  from  all  mortal  woes.' 

Sophocles8  in  the  Antigone  invokes  the  god  of  many  names 
for  the  cleansing  of  sin-stricken  Thebes,  but  being  an  Athenian 
he  remembers  the  god  of  the  mysteries  of  Eleusis: 

‘Thou  of  the  Many  Names,  delight  and  wonder 
Of  the  Theban  bride.  Child  of  the  pealing  thunder, 

Thou  who  dost  rule  over  Italia’s  pride 
And  at  Eleusis  in  Deo’s  bosom  wide 
Dwellest,  Deo,  she  the  mother  of  all, 

Bacchos,  Bacchos,  on  thee  we  call.’ 

Bacchos  at  Thebes,  but,  when  the  poet  remembers  the  noc- 

1  Ar.  JR  an.  382. 

3  The  text  as  emended  by  Dr  Weil  runs  as  follows,  see  Bull .  de  Corr.  Hell.  xix. 
[Ofoo0a]X&  S4  %etpi  ttoX- 
\ii>v  5[^ir]as  ivdiots  [abv  of< r-] 

Tpots  }pLo\cs  fivxovs  [’EXe]t>- 

fftvos  &v[$€fiod]deis 

Euoi  t2  id  Ba^x’  «  /[£  IIat]av 

[£dvos  &&']  a Trap  'EXXdSoy 

ycif  4]i/i>a£rai s  [^fXtop]  <=;r[6;r]raiy 

dpyliov  da[l(itv  Ta]*- 

Xov  [tc\det  <r]4  pporois  Trdviav 

y|[ay]  5’  Sp]p.ov  [aXinro^]. 

3  Soph,  Ant.  1116,  rbu  rafilav  "I atcxov.  The  title  raptas  points,  I  think,  to  the 
rites  dispensed,  ‘  steward  of  the  mysteries.’ 
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turnal  rites  of  the  mysteries,  the  name  Iacchos  comes  irre¬ 
sistibly  back: 

‘Thou  who  dost  lead  the  choir 
Of  stars  aflame  with  fire, 

Of  nightly  voices  King, 

Of  Zeus  offspring, 

Appear,  O  Lord,  with  thine  attendant  maids 
The  Thyiades, 

Who  mad  and  dancing  through  the  long  night  chant 
Their  hymn  to  thee,  Iacchos,  Celebrant? 

For  Iacchos  at  the  Eleusinian  mysteries  we  are  not  left  to 
the  evidence  of  poetry  alone.  Herodotus1  tells  how,  when  Attica 
was  being  laid  waste  by  Xerxes,  Dicaeus,  an  exile,  happened 
to  be  with  Demaratos,  a  Lacedaemonian,  in  the  Thriasian  plain. 
They  saw  a  great  cloud  of  dust  coming  from  Eleusis,  so  great 
that  it  seemed  to  be  caused  by  thirty  thousand  men.  They  were 
wondering  at  the  cloud,  and  they  suddenly  heard  a  sound,  and 
the  sound  seemed  to  Dicaeus  to  be  ‘the  mystic  Iacchos/  De¬ 
maratos  did  not  know  about  the  sacred  rites  at  Eleusis,  and  he 
asked  what  it  might  be  that  they  heard.  Dicaeus,  who  took  the 
sound  to  be  of  ill  omen  to  the  Persians,  explained  it  as  follows : 
*  The  Athenians  celebrate  this  festival  every  year  to  the  Mother 
and  the  Maiden,  and  any  Athenian  or  other  Greek  who  wishes 
is  initiated,  and  the  sound  that  you  hear  is  the  cry  u  Iacchos,” 
which  they  raise  at  this  feast/ 

The  account  is  interesting  because  it  shows  that  ‘the 
Iacchos'  was  a  ritual  cry,  one  easily  recognizable  by  an  Athenian, 
just  as  now-a-days  we  should  recognize  Alleluia  or  Hosanna. 
That  the  mysteries  at  Eleusis  were  still  in  the  main  of  local 
import  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  a  Spartan  did  not  recognise 
the  cry. 

Iacchos  gave  his  name  to  one  of  the  days  of  the  Eleusinian 
mysteries — the  20th  of  Boedromion  (Sept.,  Oct.).  On  this  day 
he  was  taken  from  his  sanctuary  in  Athens,  the  Iaccheion,  and 
escorted  in  solemn  procession  to  Eleusis.  Plutarch3,  in  comment¬ 
ing  on  lucky  and  unlucky  days,  says  he  is  aware  that  unlucky 
things  sometimes  happen  on  lucky  days:  for  the  Athenians  had 

1  Herod,  vm.  65,  teal  ol  (paiveadai  •Hjv  <puvi)v  ewai  rhv  fivarucbp  taicxot>...Kal  rijv 
<puvr,:'  rife  &KO&EIS  it*  Tafrry  rj  dprjj  latcxatovat. 

2  Pint.  Cam .  xix.  15.  The  word  used  for  the  ceremony  of  escorting  is  variously 
d£ayeiv,  irpovifivetp,  and  once  tf-cXafoeiv,  see  Foucarfc,  Les  Grands  Mystdres  d1  Eleusis , 
p.  121  \l900),  and  Boscher,  s.v.  Iacchos. 
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to  receive  a  Macedonian  garrison  ‘even  on  the  20th  of  Boedro- 
mion,  the  day  on  which  they  lead  forth  the  mystic  Iacchos/ 

Iacchos  then  was  the  name  by  which  Dionysos  was  known  at 
Eleusis,  his  mystery  name  par  excellence  for  Athens.  It  is  im¬ 
portant  to  note  what  special  form  of  the  god  the  name  expressed. 

Strabo1  says  vaguely,  ‘they  call  Dionysos,  Iacchos,  and  tbe 
spirit  (Saifiova)  who  is  leader  of  the  mysteries  of  Demeter’;  but 
vagueness  is  pardonable  in  the  particular  connection  in  which 
he  speaks,  as  he  is  concerned  to  show  the  general  analogy  of 
all  orgiastic  rites.  Mythologists  have  too  readily  concluded 
that  Iacchos  is  a  vague  title  denoting  a  sort  of  ‘genius  of  the 
mysteries/  and  ‘the  mystic  Iacchos’  has  come  to  mean  anything 
and  nothing  in  particular. 

But  Suidas2  is  quite  precise;  he  notes  that  Iacchos  means 
‘  a  certain  day/  ‘  a  certain  song/  but  he  puts,  first  and  foremost, 
what  is  the  root  idea  of  Iacchos,  he  is  ‘  Dionysos  at  the  breast/ 
Iacchos  at  Eleusis  is  not  the  beer-god,  not  the  wine-god,  but 
the  son-god,  ‘child  of  Semele,  the  wealth-giver3/  the  same  as 
Liknites,  ‘  He  of  the  cradle/  whom,  year  by  year  on  Parnassos, 
the  Thyiades  wakened  to  new  life  (p.  401). 

Iacchos  had  his  sanctuary  at  Athens  and  was  received  as 
a  guest  at  Eleusis.  Never,  so  far  as  we  know,  had  he  temple 
precinct  or  shrine  at  Eleusis,  and  his  name  occurs  very  rarely 
in  inscriptions.  He  is  a  god  made  by  the  Athenians  in  their 
own  image;  they  were  guests  at  Eleusis,  so  their  god  was  a 
guest.  He  is  as  it  were  a  reflection  of  the  influence  of  Athens 
at  Eleusis. 

Another  point  must  be  noted.  Zagreus,  it  has  been  seen,  is 
a  god  of  ritual  father  than  poetry,  Iacchos  is  of  poetry  rather 
than  ritual,  of  poetry  touched  and  deepened  by  mysticism.  He 
is  just  so  much  of  the  religion  of  Dionysos  as  the  imaginative 
Athenian  can  face.  We  never  hear  that  Iacchos  was  a  bull,  there 
is  no  legend  that  he  was  torn  to  pieces.  Sophocles4,  the  most 

1  Strab.  x.  3. 11,  “Icucxfo  re  teal  Ai6vv<rov  tcaXovai  teal  rbv  f*v<rnqplo}p 

ttJs  A 'fttirjTpos  SalfMova.  An  inscription  of  Roman  date  has  [pafytovi  Iokxm, 

see  ’E <p.  *Apx«  1899,  p.  215.  We  are  reminded  of  the  Agathos  Daimon,  the  spirit  of 
wealth  (p.  33).  ^ 

3  Suidas,  b.v.  ±aiexos*  Lucret.  i v.  1160,  *  tumida  et  mammosa  Ceres  est  ipsa  ab 

Ieccho.*  8  Schol.  ad  Ar.  Ran.  479,  SejieX^t1  *Ia*xe  vXovTodbra, 

4  Soph.  frg.  782,  ap.  Strab.  xv.  p.  687,  see  p.  378. 
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orthodox  of  poets,  knows  he  has  horns,  but  he  sends  his  horned 
Iacchos  to  dwell  in  fabulous  Nysa, 

‘Where  no  shrill  voice  doth  sound  of  any  bird,* 
and  for  the  rest  he  is  compact  of  torchlight  and  dancing. 

The  learned  Nonnus1,  who  is  steeped  in  Orphism  and  a  most 
careful  ritualist,  seems  to  hit  the  mark  when  he  makes  Iacchos 
the  latest  born  of  the  divine  Bacchic  incarnations.  According 
to  Nonnus,  Iacchos  is  the  child  of  Aura  by  Bacchus,  and  is 
presented  by  his  father  to  Athene,  and  Athene  adopted  him,  and 
gave  him  the  breast  that  before  him  none  but  Erechtheus  had 
sucked.  Here  we  have  a  manifest  reminiscence  of  Iacchos  as 
‘Dionysos  at  the  breast/  Nonnus  goes  on  to  say  how  the 
nymphs,  the  Bacchae  of  Eleusis,  received  the  new-born  child 
with  dance  and  song,  and  they  hymned  first  Zagreus  son  of  Per¬ 
sephone,  next  Bromios  son  of  Semele,  and  third  in  order  Iacchos. 

So  shadowy,  so  poetical  are  the  associations  that  cluster 
round  the  name  Iacchos,  that,  if  Iacchos  were  our  only  evidence 
of  Dionysos  at  Eleusis,  I  should  be  inclined  to  believe  his  in¬ 
fluence  was  in  the  main  late  and  literary.  It  is  to  ritual  we 
must  look  for  evidence  more  substantial. 

It  is  perhaps  worth  noting  that  Pausanias3,  in  mentioning 
a  trivial  ritual  taboo,  notes  that  it  is  common  to  the  mysteries 
of  Eleusis  and  the  teaching  of  Orpheus.  He  is  speaking  of  the 
temple  of  the  Bean-Man  (Cyamites),  but  is  uncertain  of  the  origin 
of  the  name  and  cult,  and  knows  he  is  treading  on  delicate 
ground,  so  he  contents  himself  with  saying  darkly,  ‘Whoever 
has  seen  the  rite  at  Eleusis,  or  has  read  what  are  called  the 
sayings  of  Orpheus,  knows  what  I  mean/  More  than  once,  in 
examining  a  sanctuary  of  Demeter  or  Kore,  he  stops  to  note 
that  local  tradition  attributed  its  foundation  to  Orpheus.  Thus 
at  Sparta5  he  saw  a  temple  of  Kore  the  Saviour,  and  ‘some 
say  Orpheus  the  Thracian  made  it,  but  others  Abaris  who  came 

1  Norm.  XLvm.  951  ff. 

Kal  TpLTaTtp  viov  tifxvov  eir€<TfjLapwyT)(rap  *1  d,KXV 
Kal  x°P^v  tytriXcoTOv  dveKpofoavTO  iroktrai 
'Lay pi  a  tcvdalvovres  afia  B pojdtp  Kal  ’la 

That  the  child  Iacchos  at  Eleusis  became  an  element  in  Orphic  teaching  is  evident 
from  the  primitive  form  of  the  Baubo  legend  expressed  in  an  Orphio  hymn  and 
quoted  in  fuU  by  Clement,  Protr.  21.  26. 

*  P.  i.  37.  4.  »  P.  m.  13.  2. 
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from  the  Hyperboreans/  Here  the  diverse  tradition  is  unanimous 
as  to  Northern  influence.  The  Lacedaemonians  believed,  he  says, 
that  Orpheus  taught  them  to  worship  Demeter  of  the  Under¬ 
world,  but  Pausanias  himself  thinks  that  they,  like  other  people, 
got  it  from  Hermione1.  No  great  importance  can  be  attached  to 
these  floating  traditions,  but  they  serve  to  show  that  popular 
belief  connected  the  worship  of  the  Mother  and  the  Maid  with 
Orpheus  and  the  North.  We  are  inclined  to  connect  the  rise 
of  their  worship  exclusively  with  Eleusis,  so  that  local  tradition 
to  the  contrary  is  of  some  value. 

But  the  real  substantial  evidence  as  to  the  presence  and 
influence  of  Orphic  rites  and  conceptions  at  Eleusis  is  drawn 
from  the  Eleusinian  ceremonial  itself.  Of  the  three  main  Orphic 
mysteries  examined,  the  Omophagia,  the  Liknophoria,  and  the 
Sacred  Marriage,  two,  the  Liknophoria  and  the  Sacred  Marriage, 
are  known  with  absolute  certainty  to  have  been  practised  at 
Eleusis. 

The  first  and  perhaps  the  most  profound  and  characteristic  of 
Orphic  rites,  the  Omophagia,  is  wholly  absent8.  The  reason  is  not 
far  to  seek.  The  Omophagia,  deep  though  its  spiritual  meaning 
was,  is  in  its  actual  ritual  savage  and  repulsive.  We  have  seen 
a  rite  closely  analogous  practised  by  primitive  nomadic  Arabs. 
The  cultus  at  Eleusis  is,  as  has  already  been  shown,  based  on 
agricultural  conditions;  the  emergence  of  Eleusis  was  primarily 
due  to  the  fertile  Rarian  corn  plain.  A  god  who  comes  to  Eleusis, 
who  is  affiliated  by  this  agricultural  people,  will  shed  the  bar¬ 
barous  side  of  his  worship,  and  develope  only  that  side  of  his 
nature  and  ritual  that  is  consonant  with  civilised  life.  A  god 
can  only  exist  so  long  as  he  is  the  mirror  of  the  people  who 
worship  him.  Accordingly  we  find,  as  might  be  expected,  that  it 
is  the  Dionysos  of  agriculture,  and  of  those  marriage  rites  that  go 
with  agriculture,  who  is  worshipped  at  Eleusis,  worshipped  with 
the  rites  of  the  Liknophoria  and  of  the  Sacred  Marriage. 

1  P.  iii.  14.  5. 

8  The  singular  and  very  peculiar  ritual  of  bull-sacrifice  described  in  the  Kntias 
of  Plato,  and  represented  on  imperial  coins  of  Ilium,  has  recently*  been  elucidated 
by  Dr  von  Fritze  (‘  Troja  und  Ilium,’  Beitrdgc ,  pp.  514,  563).  It  probably  took 
place  at  Eleusis,  cf.  C.I.A.  u.  467,  tfpavro  8&  rots  Mvary plots  robs  /Sous  ip  ’EXeuofrt 
tt)  dvatq..  But  this  ceremony  I  believe  to  have  been  part  of  the  primitive  ritual 
of  Poseidon  at  Eleusis,  which,  interesting  though  it  is,  does  not  here  concern  us. 
Of  an  Omophagia  at  Eleusis  the  ‘tokens’  contain  no  trace,  though  the  bull-ritual 
of  Poseidon  mav  have  facilitated  the  affiliation  of  Dionysos. 


b.  The  Lihiophoria  at  Eleusis. 

The  Liknophoria  as  an  element  in  the  rites  at  Eleusis  is  clearly 
shown  in  the  monument  reproduced  in  figs.  153 — 155.  The  design 
forms  the  decoration  of  a  cinerary 
urn1  (fig.  153)  found  in  a  grave  near 
a  Columbarium  on  the  Esquiline  Hill. 

The  scenes  represented  are  clearly  St 
rites  of  initiation.  In  fig.  154  we  see 
Demeter  herself  enthroned ;  about  her 
is  coiled  her  great  snake  caressed  by 
the  initiated  mystic2.  To  the  left 
stands  a  female  torch- bearer ;  she  is 
probably  Persephone.  This  scene  re¬ 
presents  the  final  stage  of  initiation 
(€7ro7TTei'a),  where  the  epoptes  is  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  presence  and  converse  4 
of  the  goddesses. 

The  remainder  of  the  design  (fig.  155) 


is  occu 


-  Helbig,  Cat.  1168,  Museo  delle  Terme,  Rome,  published  and  discussed  by 
E.  Caetani  Lovatelli,  Ant.  Mon.  illustr.  p.  25  ff.,  tav.  n — iv. 

3  The  mystic  initiated  holds  a  club.  He  is  probably  Herakles,  who,  according 
to  tradition,  was  initiated  in  the  mysteries  at  Agrae. 
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preliminary  ceremonies  of  purification,  the  sacrifice  of  the  ‘mystic1 
pig  already  discussed  (p.  152)  and  the  liknon  ceremonial.  It  is 
on  this  last  that  attention  must  be  focussed.  The  candidate  is 


Fig.  155. 


seated  on  a  low  seat  (Opovos) ;  his  right  foot  rests  on  a  ram’s 
head  which  doubtless  stands  for  the  ‘fleece  of  purification’ 
(p.  24) ;  he  is  veiled  and  in  his  left  hand  carries  a  torch ;  above 
his  head  a  priestess  holds  a  liknon.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
liknon  in  this  representation,  unlike  those  previously  discussed, 
contains  no  fruits.  This  can  scarcely,  I  think,  be  accidental. 
When  the  artist  wishes  to  show  fruits  in  a  sacred  vessel,  he  is 
quite  able  to  do  so,  as  is  seen  in  the  dish  of  poppy  heads  held 
by  the  priest  to  the  right,  where  perspective  is  violated  to  make 
the  content  clear.  The  absence  of  the  fruits  is  best,  I  think, 
explained  on  the  supposition  that  the  liknon  is  by  this  time 
mysticized.  It  is  regarded  as  the  winnowing  fan,  the  *  mystic  fan 
of  Iacchos,’  rather  than  as  the  basket  of  earth’s  fruits.  It  is  held 
empty  over  the  candidate’s  head  merely  as  a  symbol  of  purifica¬ 
tion.  This  explanation  is  the  more  probable,  if  the  scene  be,  as  is 
generally  supposed,  a  representation  of  Eleusinian  mysteries,  but 
of  Eleusinian  mysteries  held  not  at  Eleusis  but  at  Alexandria. 
The  vertical  corn-ears  on  the  head  of  Demeter,  the  fringed 
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garment  of  the  youth  who  handles  the  snake,  and  the  scale 
pattern  that  decorates  the  cover  of  the  urn  itself  (fig.  153),  all 
find  their  closer  analogies  in  Egyptian  rather  than  indigenous 
Greek  monuments. 

A  Liknophoria,  it  is  clear,  was  part  of  Eleusinian  ritual.  But 
the  question  naturally  arises — did  not  Dionysos  borrow  the  liknon 
from  Demeter  rather  than  Demeter  from  Dionysos  ?  It  is  almost 
certain  that  he  did  not.  Dionysos  was  worshipped  as  Liknites 
at  Delphi  before  he  came  to  Eleusis.  Moreover,  in  the  Eleusinian 
‘tokens*  the  confession  is  not  ‘I  have  carried  the  liknon /  but 
‘  I  have  carried  the  kemos /  That  Kernophoria  and  Liknophoria 
were  analogous  ceremonies,  both  being  the  carrying  of  first-fruits, 
is  possible;  that  they  were  identical  is  improbable.  Dionysos 
borrowed  the  liknon  from  his  own  mother,  not  from  her  of  Eleusis. 

Far  more  complete  and  satisfactory  is  the  evidence  for  the 
Sacred  Marriage  and  the  Birth  of  the  holy  child.  These  were 
as  integral  a  part  of  the  mysteries  of  Eleusis  as  of  the  rites  of 
Sabazios  and  Dionysos. 

c.  The  Soared  Marriage  and  the  Sacred  Birth  at  Eleusis . 

Iacehos,  we  have  seen,  was  defined  as  the  child  Dionysos  *  at 
the  breast/  but  for  any  ceremony  of  his  birth  or  awakening  under 
the  name  of  Iacchos  we  look  in  vain.  Iacchos  is  Athenian ;  no  one 
ventured  to  say  he  was  bom  at  Eleusis.  but  by  a  most  fortunate 
chance  the  record  is  left  us  of  another  Mother  and  Son  at  Eleusis, 
and  we  know  too  that  the  marriage  of  this  Mother  and  the  birth 
of  this  Son  were  the  central  acts,  the  culmination,  of  the  whole 
ritual  of  its  mysteries.  We  owe  this  knowledge  to  the  anonymous 
treatise  which  has  already  furnished  the  important  details  as  to 
the  Mysteries  of  Phlya. 

The  author  of  the  Philosophowmena 1  is  concerned  to  prove  that 

1  This  passage  is  of  such  cardinal  importance  that  the  text  is  given  below.  The 
birth  of  Brimos  and  the  *  ear  of  grain  reaped1  are  often  cited  separately  as  elements 
in  Eleusinian  rites,  but  so  far  as  I  know  their  substantial  identity  has  never  been 
noted,  nor  has  attention  been  called  to  the  fact  that  they  are  both  Dionysiao 
(Thraco-Phrygian)  elements.  The  text  is  that  of  Cruice,  P hilosop houmena,  Paris 
I860,  p.  170.  A&yovcri  5b  avr6pt  <prjal ,  <&pvyes  teal  ‘xboepbv  <rrdxvv  retfepurfiipop*  teal 
jucri  to  us  <t>pvyas  'Adrjvatot  ftvoupres  ’EXet/tr^ia,  teal  imdeiKP&p  res rots  itro-nrevovai  rb 
fiiya  k at  Qavpuaarbp  iral  rehet&rarop  hrmrriKbv  itcei  pvcrrijpiov,  ip  Viwirp  reOeptafiirop 
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the  heretical  sect  of  the  Naassenes  got  their  doctrine  from  cere¬ 
monials  practised  by  the  Phrygians.  The  Phrygians,  the  Naassene 
says,  assert  that  god  is  ‘a  fresh  ear  of  grain  reaped/  He  then 
goes  on  to  make  a  statement  to  us  of  supreme  importance.  ‘  And 
following  the  Phrygians  the  Athenians,  when  they  initiate  at  the 
Eleusinian  rites,  exhibit  to  the  epoptae  the  mighty  and  marvellous 
and  most  complete  epoptic  mystery,  an  ear  of  grain  reaped  in 
silence.  And  this  ear  of  grain  the  Athenians  themselves  hold  to 
be  the  great  and  perfect  light  that  is  from  that  which  has  no  form, 
as  the  Hierophant  himself,  who  is  not  like  Attis,  but  who  is  made 
a  eunuch  by  means  of  hemlock  and  has  renounced  all  carnal  gene¬ 
ration,  he,  by  night  at  Eleusis,  accomplishing  by  the  light  of  a 
great  dame  the  great  and  unutterable  mysteries,  says  and  cries  in 
a  loud  voice  “  Holy  Brimo  has  borne  a  sacred  Child,  Brunos,”  that 
is,  the  mighty  has  borne  the  mighty;  and  holy,  he  (i.e.  the  Naassene) 
says,  is  the  generation  that  is  spiritual,  that  is  heavenly,  that  is 
from  above,  and  mighty  is  he  so  engendered/ 

The  evidence  of  the  writer  of  the  Philosophoumena  is  inde¬ 
feasible,  not  indeed  as  to  the  mystical  meaning  either  he  or 
the  Naassene  he  quotes  attached  to  the  rites,  but  as  to  the  rites 
themselves.  He  describes  the  rites  only  to  discredit  them  and 
he  quotes  an  actual  ritual  formulary.  We  may  take  it  then  as 
certain  that  to  the  epoptae  at  Eleusis  was  shown  as  the  supreme 
revelation  a  ‘fresh  ear  reaped'  and  that  by  night  there  was 
declared  to  these  epoptae  the  birth  of  a  sacred  Child:  ‘Unto  us 
a  Child  is  born,  unto  us  a  Son  is  given/  The  close  conjunction  in 
which  the  two  rites  are  placed  makes  it  highly  probable,  though 
not  absolutely  certain,  that  the  one,  the  human  birth,  was  but  the 
anthropomorphic  form  of  the  other,  that  in  fact  we  have  here 
the  drama  of  Liknites,  child  and  fruit,  reenacted;  the  thought  is 
the  same  as  that  expressed  by  the  vase-painter  (fig.  151)  where  the 
new-born  child  rises  out  of  the  cornucopia  of  fruits.  And  last  it  is 
highly  satisfactory  to  learn,  and  that  from  the  mouth  of  a  Christian 
writer,  that  the  birth  and  the  begetting  were  symbolical.  The 

.<TTdxw.  *0  $2  crr&xvs  o5r6s  iart  xal  irapa  *A07)vatois  6  irapk  rod  &xapaKnjp(<rrov  0«<rr*p 
T€Acio$  fxeyas  xa66.tr  ep  avrbs  &  UpotpdvTys,  oitK  dtroxeKo/xj^uos  y£v,  t as  6  'Attis,  evvovxia- 
fiivos  oe  did.  kojvcLov  xal  tratrav  trapyrTj^vos  ttjv  aapKudjv  ytveaiv  vvkt'os  it>  ’EAeuriW 
virb  troAAii.  trvpl  reAfav  ri  peydAa  xal  &pprjra  fiv<rrf)pia  fioq.  *rai  k txpaye  A4y<av  ‘  Upbv 
&reK€  trbrvia  xovpov  Bpi/uh  B ptftbvS  Tovrtariv  l&xvpa  laxvpbv.  TIStpiu  $6  ian,  dyntrb 
7} ybveffis  i)  trvevp.aTiKt},  ij  dtrovpdvioSy  ij  <W  tpos  64  ianv  6  offrw  yevvibpuvos.  Anclv 
of  course  refers  to  the  Naassene  not  the  Hierophant. 
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express  statement  that  the  Hierophant  partook  of  some  drug 
compelling  abstinence  cannot  have  been  invented1 2. 

The  author  of  the  Philosophoumena  says  nothing  of  the  Sacred 
Marriage,  though  from  the  birth  of  the  holy  Child  it  might  be 
inferred.  The  confession  *  I  have  gone  down  into  the  bridal  chamber’ 
is  one  of  the  *  tokens  ’  of  the  mysteries  of  the  Great  Mother,  but 
we  cannot  certainly  say  that  it  was  a  ‘  token  ’  at  Eleusis ;  neither 
Clement  nor  Firmicus  nor  Arnobius  includes  it  in  his  enumera¬ 
tion.  We  cannot  therefore  assert  that  each  mystic  at  Eleusis 
went  through  a  mimetic  marriage,  but  we  do  know  that  the  holy 
rite  was  enacted  between  the  hierophant  and  the  chief  priestess  of 
Demeter.  Asterius3,  speaking  of  the  various  procedures  of  initia¬ 
tion  at  Eleusis, asks — ‘is  there  not  there  the  descent  into  darkness 
and  the  holy  congress  of  the  hierophant  and  the  priestess,  of 
him  alone  and  her  alone?’ 

Lucian3  adds  incidental  testimony.  In  his  account  of  the 
doings  of  the  false  prophet  Alexander  he  describes  how  the  im¬ 
postor  instituted  rites  that  were  a  close  parody  of  those  at  Eleusis, 
and  he  narrates  the  details  of  the  blasphemous  travesty.  Among 
the  mimetic  performances  were  not  only  the  Epiphany  and  Birth 
of  a  god  but  the  enactment  of  a  Sacred  Marriage.  All  pre¬ 
liminaries  were  gone  through,  and  Lucian  says  that  but  for  the 
abundance  of  lighted  torches  the  marriage  rite  would  actually 
have  been  consummated.  The  part  of  the  hierophant  was  taken 
by  the  false  prophet  himself.  A  short  time  after  the  parody  of  the 
marriage  ceremony  he  came  in  wearing  the  characteristic  dress  of 
the  hierophant,  and,  amid  a  deep  silence,  announced  in  the  usual 
loud  voice  *  Hail,  Glykon/  and  *  some  fellows  attending  him,  Paphla- 
gonians,  wearing  sandals  and  smelling  of  garlic  and  supposed  to 
be  Eumolpidae  and  Kerykes,  cried  in  answer  “Hail,  Alexander.”’ 

Lucian’s  account  of  this  scurrilous  travesty  is  not  pleasant 
reading,  but  it  serves  one  important  end — it  enables  us  to  put 
together  the  two  rites,  the  Sacred  Marriage  and  the  Birth  of  the 

1  So  determined  are  some  commentators  to  see  in  pagan  rites  evil  where  no  evil 
is,  that  Miller  has  substituted  &mjpTt<rfL&os  for  it apynifUvos,  thus  making  nonsense 
of  the  passage. 

2  ABter.  Encom .  Mart.  p.  113  b,  o&k  itcet  tcarap&ciov  rb  GKorewbv  teal  al  aefwal  rou 
hpo<pdtfro v  vpos  rijy  leptlav  (TWtvxLol  fidvov  i rpbs  pAvrjv ; 

8  Luc.  Alex.  38,  d  5b  fxij  woWal  yaav  al  5q.5es  rdx*  &v  rt  teal  rwv  virb  k&\vov 
brpdrrero.  purd  putepbv  8b  ird\u>  icrjjet  UpexpavTiKus  iffKevaap&'OS  bv  7roWy  rg  aitairjj 
xal  a  Ms  fibv  bXeye  p.ey  d\p  rjj  ipwyjj  lij  TXvkwv 
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holv  Child;  but  for  Lucian  the  sequence  must  have  remained 
conjectural  We  may  now  be  certain  that  in  silence,  in  darkness  and 
in  perfect  chastity  the  Sacred  Marriage  was  first  enacted,  and  that 
immediately  after  the  Hierophant  came  forth,  and,  standing  in 
a  blaze  of  torchlight,  cried  aloud  that  the  supreme  mystery  was 
accomplished,  *  Holy  Brimo  has  borne  a  sacred  Child,  Brimos/ 

The  Sacred  Marriage1  formed  part  of  the  ritual  of  Eleusis,  as 
it  formed  part  of  the  Orphic  mysteries  of  Sabazios  and  the  Great 
Mother,  but  the  further  question  arises — was  this  Sacred  Marriage 
indigenous  at  Eleusis  or  did  it,  like  the  religion  of  Dionysos,  come 
from  the  North  ?  Was  Brimo  only  a  title  of  the  Eleusinian 
Demeter?  This  it  would  seem  was  the  view  of  Clement2  who 
is  not  strong  in  ethnography,  but  it  can  I  think  be  shown  that 
Clement  was  wrong.  Brimo  is  a  form  of  the  Great  Mother  who 
is  also  the  Maid,  but  she  is  a  Northern  not  an  Eleusinian  form. 
This  is  clearly  evidenced  by  what  we  know  of  her  apart  from  the 
mysteries. 


d.  Thessalian  influence  at  Eleusis .  Brimo . 

Of  Brimos  we  know  nothing  save  as  the  mystery  child ;  he  is 
the  attributive  son  marking  by  identity  of  name  the  function  of 
his  mother.  Brimo  we  know  as  an  underworld  goddess,  and, 
a  fact  all  important  for  the  argument,  she  comes  from  Pherae  in 
Thessaly. 

In  the  Alexandra  of  Lycophron  Cassandra  thus  addresses  her 
mother  Hecuba8 : 

‘Mother,  unhappy  mother,  not  untold 
Shall  be  thy  fame,  for  Brimo,  Perses’  maid, 

The  Threefold  One,  shall  for  her  ministrant 
Take  thee,  to  fright  men  with  dire  sounds  at  niglit, 

Yea  such  as  worship  not  with  torchlit  rites 
The  images  of  her  who  Strymon  holds, 

Pherae’s  dread  goddess  leaving  unassorted.’ 

For  once  Lycophron  is  intelligible;  Hecuba  is  to  be  trans- 

1  The  Christian  Fathers  of  course  regarded  the  Sacred  Marriage  as  a  shameful 
rape.  Tertullian  {ad  nat.  n.  7,  p.  57  d)  asks  ‘  Cur  rapitur  sacerdos  Cereris  si  non 
tale  Ceres  passa  est?’  That  TertuUian’s  view  is  wrong  is  sufficiently  evidenced  by 
the  author  of  the  Philosophoumena ,  loo.  oit. 

a  Clem.  Al.  Protr .  1. 15,  AyoGs  di  fivarijpia  Kai  Aids  irpbs  fiyrdpa  AJjanrpa  d<ppo8L<noi 
av/jnrXoKal  tea l  ixyvts..,ry%  At]  ovs  ys  8y  xd/>u>  Bptjuut  irporayopevOytrai  Xdyerau 
3  Lye.  AL  1175. 
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formed  into  a  hound  of  the  triple  Hecate,  Thessalian  goddess  of 
the  underworld,  and  Brimo  is  but  her  other  name:  she  is  the 
Thessalian  Kore.  The  mystic  child  at  Eleusis  was  born  of  a 
maiden ;  these  ancients  made  for  themselves  the  sacred  dogma, 

‘  A  virgin  shall  conceive  and  bear  a  son/  It  was  left  to  Christian 
Fathers,  blending  the  motherhood  of  Demeter  with  the  virgin 
mother  and  the  parentage  of  Zeus,  things  they  did  not  and  would 
not  understand,  to  make  of  the  sacred  legend  a  story  of  vile  human 
incest. 

Brimo,  though  we  find  her,  in  late  times,  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  mysteries,  belongs  with  her  hell-hounds  to  a  couche  of  mytho¬ 
logy  obviously  primitive.  To  the  popular  mind  of  the  uninitiated 
she  lapsed  into  mere  bogeydom.  Lucian1  in  his  Oracle  of  the  Dead 
brings  her  in  with  the  rest  of  the  comic  horrors  of  Hades.  When 
the  underworld  decree  is  passed  the  magistrates  of  Hades  record 
their  votes,  the  populace  holds  up  its  hands,  ‘Brimo  snorts  approval, 
Cerberus  yelps  his  aye/ 

But  Apollonius  Rhodius2 3,  writing  of  things  Thessalian,  and  by 
natural  temper  inclined  always  to  the  serious  and  beautiful,  knows 
of  Brimo  as  terrible  and  magical,  but  yet  as  the  Nursing  Mother 
(Kourotrophos).  When  Medea  is  about  to  pluck  the  awful  under¬ 
world  root"  for  the  undoing  of  Jason, 

*  Seven  times  bathed  she  herself  in  living  founts, 

Seven  times  called  she  on  Brimo,  she  who  haunts 
The  night,  the  Nursing  Mother.  In  black  weed 
And  murky  gloom  she  dwells,  Queen  of  the  dead.’ 

And  the  scholiast  commenting  on  the  passage  says  she  is  Hecate, 
‘whom  sorceresses  were  wont  magically  to  induce  (eVayecr&w); 
and  they  called  her  Brimo  because  of  the  terror  and  horror  of 
her;  and  she  sent  against  men  the  apparitions  called  Hekataia; 
and  she  was  wont  to  change  her  shape,  hence  they  called  her 
Empusa/  He  goes  off  into  fruitless  etymology  but  drops  by  the 
way  a  suggestion  that  may  contain  some  truth,  that  the  name 
Brimo  is  connected  with  ofipiftos,  ‘  raging/  the  epithet  of  another 
Thracian,  Ares. 

Brimo  then,  some  said,  meant  the  Mighty,  some  the  Angry 

1  Luc.  Menippus,  20,  Kal  4v€ppifi^<raro  ij  Bpijnb  teal  {/Xdicnjcrev  6  K dpfiepos.  The 
untranslatable  play  on  the  words  showB  that  the  name  Brimo  was  taken  to  imply 

a  loud  angry  noise. 

3  Apoll.  Bhod.  in.  861,  and  sohol.  ad  loc. 
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One.  The  two,  for  minds  obsessed  by  the  atmosphere  of  aversion, 
are  not  far  apart:  the  Angry-Baging  One  is  own  sister  to  the 
Angry  Demeter,  Demefcer  Erinys.  But  by  their  Angry  name  it  is 
not  well  to  address  the  gods,  lest  by  sympathetic  magic  you  rouse 
the  very  anger  you  seek  to  allay.  Brimo  may  well  have  been  one 
of  the  Silent  Names. 

Brimo  is  Thessalian,  and  Thessalian  often  spells  'later  Thracian; 
Brimo  is  near  akin  to  the  Mother  Kotys,  the  mystery  goddess  of  the 
Thracians,  but  we  cannot  say  that  she  is  herself  certainly  Thracian. 
For  definite  evidence  of  a  Thracian  element  at  Eleusis  we  must 
look  to  its  chief  hereditary  priesthood,  the  family  from  which  the 
Hierophant  was  taken,  the  Eumolpidae. 


e.  Thracian  influence  at  Eleusis .  Eumolpos. 

The  Eumolpidae  must  also  be  the  keystone  of  any  contention 
as  to  Thracian  influence  at  Eleusis,  and  fortunately  we  are  fairly 
well  informed  as  to  their  provenance . 

Sophocles1  in  the  Oedipus  Colonetis  makes  the  Chorus  sing: 

*0  to  be  there 
Upon  the  sea  shore,  where, 

Ablaze  with  light, 

The  Holy  Ones  for  mortals  their  dread  rite 
Nurse,  and  on  mortal  lips  the  golden  key 
Is  set  of  celebrant  Eumolpidae. 

The  scholiast3  asks  the  very  pertinent  question — 'Why  in 
the  world  have  the  Eumolpidae  presidency  over  the  rites,  when 
they  are  foreigners?’  He  proceeds  as  usual  to  make  several 
puzzled  and  contradictory  suggestions.  Perhaps  the  reason  is 
that  it  was  Eumolpos,  son  of  Deiope  daughter  of  Triptolemos,  who 

1  Soph.  Oed.  Col .  1048.  I  have  translated  tiXys  by  key  not  by  seal ,  although,  as 
Prof.  Jebb  (ad  loo.)  points  out,  ( there  is  no  evidence  for  the  Eleusinian  Hierophant 
putting  a  key  to  the  lips  of  the  initiated.’  In  face  of  the  fact  that  the  key  was  the 
recognized  symbol  of  priestly  office,  I  incline  to  think  some  Buch  ceremony  was 
enacted.  We  know  from  Hesychius  (s.v.)  that  there  was  a  festival  or  ceremony 
called  ‘  the  festival  of  the  keys,’  Epikleidia,  but  unhappily  we  have  no  details  and 
cannot  use  the  fact  as  an  argument. 

3  Sohol.  ad  Oed .  Col.  1048,  fijretrai  rl  S^irore  ol  Ei )pt,o\iri5at  tQv  reXerQv  ££&pxov<ri 
$ivoi  owes;  etiroi  5*  &v  rts  otc  d^tovcrt  irpOrrov  rbv  EOfioXirov  iroii]<rat  rbv  AifCbirrjs  rtf r 
TpiTroXb/iov  TCL  bv  ’EXcvoii/l  yvarfipta  teal  cv  rbv  Qpqx a  /cal  roOro  Urropeiv  T <rrpov  iv 
rip  vepl  r&v  *A rdtcrwv.  ’A Kealbupos  5b  Trejnrrbv  airb  rod  irpurov  EvfibXirov  elvai  rov  ri? 
reXeris  /tara5el£ai'Ta,  ypd<puv  otircas  *  KaroiKTjarat  5b  rijv  ’EXevatva  Iffropovcri  irp&rov  /xbv 
rovs  abroxObv ay  elra  Gpp/cas  rot>y  fxerb  EbfxbXirou  Trapayevojxbvovs  irpos  fiorjOdav  els  rov 
/car’  TrdXepLov,  rtvbs  5b  (pact  kqX  rbv  EtifioXirov  e vpetv  rijv  pufajcriv  rijv  ovvreXov- 

pbv 7jv  /car’  bviavrbv  bv  ’EXevoiM  A ^fxyrpt  /cal  K 6py.  * 
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first  instituted  the  mysteries  at  Eleusis,  and  not  the  Thracian, 
and  this  was  the  view  taken  by  Istros  in  his  book  on  ‘  Things  out 
of  Order/  or  perhaps  Akesidorus  was  right ;  his  theory  was  that 
the  Eumolpos  who  founded  the  rites  was  fifth  in  descent  from  the 
first  Eumolpos. 

Unpleasant  facts  are  always  apt  to  be  classed  as  ‘  Things  out  of 
Order/  Facts  are  facts,  but  Order  is  what  you  happen  to  like 
yourself.  The  simple  fact  cheerfully  accepted  at  Eleusis  was  that 
the  Eumolpidae  were  Thracians,  but  the  Athenians  did  not  like 
the  Thracians,  so  when  they  came  to  Eleusis  they  proceeded  to 
get  the  unpalatable  fact  into  ‘order/  One  of  two  things  must  be 
done,  either  the  Eumolpidae,  whose  respectability  was  above  im¬ 
peachment,  must  be  provided  with  a  new  and  local  parentage,  they 
must  be  affiliated  to  Triptolemos,  or  the  old  parentage  must  be 
removed  to  a  safe  and  decorous  antiquity.  Few  people  feel  very 
acutely  about  what  happened  five  generations  ago. 

But  all  the  time  historians  knew  perfectly  well  what  really  had 
happened,  and  Akesidorus  proceeds  to  state  it  quite  simply: 
‘Tradition  says  that  Eleusis  was  first  inhabited  by  an  auto¬ 
chthonous  population,  and  then  by  those  Thracians  who  came 
with  Eumolpos  to  help  in  the  war  against  Erechtheus/  He  lets 
out  at  last  what  was  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  complication, 
a  fight  between  Eleusis  and  Athens  and  a  contingent  of  Thracian 
auxiliaries.  The  war  had  been  internecine,  for  the  legend  says  the 
single  combat  between  Erechtheus  and  Eumolpos  ended  in  the 
death  of  both.  Athens  ultimately  emerged  to  political  supremacy, 
but  Eleusis,  to  which  Eumolpos  first  brought  his  rites,  maintained 
her  religious  hegemony.  Athens  did  what  she  could.  She  even 
built  herself  an  Eleusinion  and  instituted  Lesser  Mysteries ;  there 
was  much  to-ing  and  fro-ing  of  sacred  objects,  the  Upd  are 
brought  from  Eleusis  and  Iacchos  makes  a  return  visit,  but  the 
actual  final  initiation  takes  place  at  Eleusis  and  the  chief 
celebrant  is  still  to  all  time  a  Thracian  Eumolpid1. 

Art  is  not  without  its  evidence  as  to  Eumolpos  at  Eleusis. 
The  simple  vase-paiuter  is  untroubled  by  the  Eleusinian  blend  of 

1  I  have  elsewhere  (Myth,  and  Mon .  Ane .  Athens,  p.  lvii  ff.)  discussed  the 
relations  of  Erechtheus  and  Eumolpos.  The  view  there  expressed  as  to  the 
Eumolpidae  and  their  relation  to  Thrace  and  the  incoming  of  Dionysos  is  Confirmed 
by  the  more  detailed  and  independent  examination  of  the  legend  by  Dr  Toepffer, 
Attuche  Genealogie ,  p.  40. 


Fig.  156. 

in  her  splendid  robe  Stands  behind  him,  and  ‘Pherophatta’  pours 
out  the  farewell  cup.  Triptolemos  was,  as  has  already  been 
noted  (p.  273),  originally  a  local  king;  it  may  be  he  became 
young  out  of  complimentary  rivalry  with  the  child  Iacchos. 
Behind  ‘  Pherophatta’  stands  a  nymph  whom,  but  for  the  inscrip¬ 
tion,  we  should  not  have  dared  to  name,  ‘  Eleusis.*  Beneath  one 
handle,  looking  back  at  the  group  of  local  divinities,  is  the  seated 
Eumolpos,  and  near  him  is  a  great  swan — for  Eumolpos  is  the 
*  Cat.  61,  140 ;  Wiener  Vorlegebldtter  A.  7. 
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Dionysos  and  Demeter,  and  the  Thracian  origin  of  Eumolpos.  On 
the  kotyle  in  fig.  156,  signed  by  the  potter  Hieron,  and  now  in 
the  British  Museum1,  he  has  brought  together  in  friendly  comrade¬ 
ship  a  group  of  Eleusinian  personages,  some  of  the  ancient  local 
stock,  some  of  the  northern  immigrants.  All  the  figures  are 
carefully  inscribed,  so  that  there  is  no  question  of  doubtful  inter¬ 
pretation.  On  the  obverse,  and  plainly  occupying  the  central 
important  place,  the  young  local  hero  Triptolemos  starts  in  his 
winged  chariot  to  carry  his  ears  of  corn  to  the  world.  Demeter 
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sweet  singer.  He  is  the  Thracian  warrior  when  he  fights  Erech- 
theus,  but  here  he  holds  the  sceptre  as  priestly  king;  he  is, 
Thracian-fashion,  compounded  of  Ares  and  Orpheus.  The  centre 
of  this  reverse  picture  is  occupied  by  the  Thracian  Dionysos,  with 
his  great  vine  branch,  and  behind  him  comes  his  father  Zeus,  with 
thunderbolt  and  sceptre.  Dionysos  a  full-grown  man,  not  babe, 
balances  Triptolemos.  Eumolpos  is  vis  a  vis  to  Poseidon,  with 
whom  he  had  close  relations.  Amphitrite  completes  the  picture, 
a  veritable  little  manual  of  the  mythology  of  Eleusis. 

/.  The  Delphic  Dionysos  at  Eleusis  and  Agrae. 

Another  class  of  vase-paintings,  in  date  nearly  a  century  later 
than  that  of  Hieron,  bring  before  us  Dionysos  at  Eleusis,  but 
they  depict  him  as  an  incomer,  not  from  Thrace,  but  from  the 
half-way  station  of  Delphi.  A  polychrome  vase  of  the  4th  cen- 


Fig.  157. 


tury  B.C.,  formerly  in  the  Tyskiewicky  Collection1  (fig.  157),  puts  the 
matter  very  clearly.  The  central  figure  is  Demeter,  crowned  and 
sceptred,  sitting  on  an  altar-like  throne.  To  the  right  is  Kore  with 
her  torches.  She  turns  towards  Dionysos.  He  too  is  seated,  as 
becomes  a  god,  and  he  holds  his  thyrsos.  He  is  seated,  but  on 
what  a  throne !  He  is  seated  on  the  omphalos .  To  the  ancient 
mind  no  symbolism  could  speak  more  clearly ;  Dionysos  is 

1  For  polychrome  fac  simile  see  Coll.  Tyskiewicky ,  FI.  x.  The  vase  is  now  in 
the  Museum  at  Lyons. 
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accepted  at  Eleusis ;  he  has  come  from  Delphi  and  brought  his 
omphalos  with  him.  We  are  apt  to  regard  the  omphalos  as 
exclusively  the  property  of  Apollo,  and  it  comes  as  something 
of  a  shock  to  see  Dionysos  seated  quietly  upon  it.  We  have 
already  (p.  319)  seen  that  Apollo  took  it  from  Ge,  took  the 
ancient  symbol  of  Mother  Earth  and  made  it  his  oracular  throne ; 
but  at  Delphi  men  knew  that  it  had  another  and  mystical  content. 
It  was  the  tomb  of  the  dismembered  Dionysos.  The  tradition 
that  Dionysos  was  buried  at  Delphi  is  recorded  again  and  again 
by  lexicographers,  Christian  Fathers,  and  Byzantine  historians; 
but  the  common  source  of  their  information  seems  to  be  the 
Atthis  of  Philochoros  (3rd  cent.  B.C.).  Malalas1,  in  his  Chronicles 
(6th  cent.),  tells  the  story  of  how  Dionysos  was  chased  from 
Boeotia,  and  ended  his  days  at  Delphi,  ‘and  the  remains  of  him 
are  buried  there  in  a  coffin  (eV  <ropa>).  And  his  gear  is  hung  up 
in  the  sanctuary,  as  the  learned  Deinarchus  says  in  his  history 
of  him.  And  the  learned  Philochoros  gives  the  same  account 
in  his  exposition  about  Dionysos  himself;  his  tomb  is  to  be  seen 
near  the  gold  Apollo.  It  may  be  conjectured  that  there  is  a  sort 
of  basis  on  which  he  writes  "Here  lies  the  dead  Dionysos  the 
son  of  Semele.”*  We  need  not  attach  serious  importance  to  what 
is  ‘conjectured/  as  the  conjecture  seems  to  be  rather  of  Malalas 
than  Philochoros,  but  it  is  clear  that  Philochoros  recorded  a  tra¬ 
dition  that  the  tomb  of  Dionysos  was  at  Delphi  Tatian3  identifies 
the  tomb  of  Dionysos  with  the  omphalos. 

The  vase  in  fig.  157  does  not  stand  alone.  The  Ninnion  pinax8, 
though  details  in  its  interpretation  remain  obscure,  is  clear  on  this 
one  point — the  influence  of  Delphi  on  the  Mysteries. 

In  the  discussion  of  this  difficult  and  important  monument 
I  shall  confine  myself  to  such  points  as  seem  to  me  certain  and 
immediately  relevant.  The  inscription  at  the  base  tells  us  that 
it  was  dedicated  by  a  woman  ‘Ninnion’  to  the  ‘Two  Goddesses/ 
The  main  field  of  the  pinax  is  occupied  by  two  scenes,  occupying 

1  Malalas,  Okron.  u.  p.  45,  ed.  Bonn.  Tho  sources  are  fuUy  given  in  Lobeck’s 
Aglaophamns ,  p.  672.  The  word  p&$pov  is  sometimes  written  phQpov,  a  detail  which 
does  not  affect  the  present  argument. 

3  Tatian,  c.  Or,  vnr.  251,  iv  r<£  rep4vei  roD  Arjrotdov  xaXeiral  ns  dfupa\6s,  6  & 
tfjsp oXoj  rdtpos  rot?  Atoyticrov. 

8  Rev.  Intemat.  d’Archtologie  et  NumUmatique  1901,  pi.  i.  and  Dr  Svoronos’s 
interpretation,  p.  284. 
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the  upper  and  lower  halves,  and  divided,  according  to  the  familiar 
convention  of  the  vase-painter,  into  two  parts  by  an  irregular- 
white  line,  indicating  the  ground  on  which  the  figures  in  the 
upper  part  stand.  In  each  of  these  two  parts  some  of  the  figures, 
distinguished  by  their  larger  size,  are  divine,  e.g.  the  seated 
goddesses  to  the  right;  others,  of  smaller  stature,  are  human. 
Among  the  human  figures  in  both  the  upper  and  lower  row  one 


Fio.  158. 


is  marked  out  by  the  fact  that  she  carries  on  her  head  a  Icernos 
(see  p.  159).  She  is  a  dancing  Kemnophoros \  She  is  the  principal 
figure  among  the  worshippers,  and  she  can  scarcely  be  other  than 
Ninnion2,  who  dedicated  the  pinax.  In  a  word,  Ninnion,  in  her 
votive  offering,  dedicates  the  representation  of  one,  and  certainly 
an  important,  element  in  her  own  initiation,  her  Kernophoria . 

7  Poll.  Onom.  iv.  103,  rb  yap  Kepvofbpov  opxrj/xay  oida  6ti  \Uva  1)  i<jXapl8 as  td>epop. 
nepvu  oe  raOra  iicdKeiTO. 

2  Dr  Svoronos  identifies  ‘Ninnion,*  and  I  believe  correctly,  with  the  hetaira 
Nanmon,  whose  notorious  career  is  related  by  Athenaeus  (Bk.  xm.  pp.  582  and  587) 
but  this  question  is  for  my  purpose  irrelevant. 
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Of  this  initiation  why  does  she  give  a  twofold  representation  ? 
The  answer,  once  suggested,  is  simple  and  convincing.  Each  and 
every  candidate  was  twice  initiated,  once  in  the  spring,  at  Agrae, 
in  the  Lesser  Mysteries;  once  in  the  autumn,  at  Eleusis,  in  the 
Greater  Mysteries.  The  scene  in  the  lower  half  is  the  initiation 
at  Agrae,  that  in  the  upper  half  the  initiation  at  Eleusis.  It 
is  the  scene  in  the  lower  half  that  specially  concerns  us. 

The  two  seated  goddesses  to  the  right  are  clearly  the  ‘Two 
Goddesses/  and  the  lower  one  is,  it  is  equally  evident,  the 
younger,  Kore.  She  is  seated  in  somewhat  curious  fashion  on  the 
ground,  near  her  is  an  empty  throne .  Some  interpreters  have 
said  that  the  vase-painter  meant  her  to  be  seated  on  the  throne, 
but  by  an  oversight  drew  in  her  figure  seated  a  little  above  it. 
But  the  artist's  intention  is  quite  clear.  Kore  is  seated  on  the 
ground,  indicated  by  the  curved  white  line  beneath  her.  The 
empty  throne  is  intentional  and  emphatic.  Demeter,  who  should 
be  seated  on  it,  who  in  the  upper  tier  is  seated  on  a  throne 
precisely  identical,  is  absent.  A  vase-painter  could  not  speak 
more  clearly. 

The  explanation  is  again  as  simple  as  illuminating.  The 
lower  tier  represents  the  initiation  of  Ninnion  into  the  Lesser 
Mysteries  at  Agrae.  These  were  sacred  to  Persephone,  not 
Demeter.  The  scholiast1  on  the  Plutus  of  Aristophanes  says :  *  In 
the  course  of  the  year  two  sets  of  mysteries  are  performed  to 

Demeter  and  Kore,  the  Lesser  and  the  Greater . the  Greater 

were  of  Demeter,  the  Lesser  of  Persephone  her  daughter/  He 
further  tells  us  that  these  Lesser  Mysteries  were  a  sort  of  pre¬ 
purification  (irpotcdBapm)  for  the  Greater,  and  that  they  were 
founded  later  than  the  great  Eleusinian  Mysteries,  tradition  said, 
in  order  that  Herakles  might  be  initiated.  To  these  statements 
Stephen2  of  Byzantium  adds  an  important  fact:  ‘the  Lesser 
Mysteries  performed  at  Agra  or  Agrae  were/  he  says,  ‘an  imitation 
of  what  happened  about  Dionysos / 

With  these  facts  in  our  minds  we  are  able  to  interpret  the 
lower  row  of  figures.  Kore  alone  receives  the  mystic  Ninnion, 
and  Dionysos  himself  acts  as  Dadouchos.  That  the  figure  holding 


1  Schol.  Ar.  Plut.  845. 

2  Steph.  Byz.  "Aypa  kclI  "Aypat  x&plov  irpb  rijs  ir6\ew?,  iv  £  ri  fwcpk  funrrijpia 
ImreXetrat  pU/nj/xa  tQv  vcpl  rbv  Aihvvaov. 
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the  torches  is  a  god  is  clear  from  his  greater  stature,  and,  if  a 
god,  he  can  be  none  other  than  Dionysos,  who,  as  Iacchos,  led  the 
mystics  in  their  dance.  Dionysos  has  come  from  Delphi  and 
found  there  a  great  white  omphalos1,  like  his  Delphic  grave. 
Below  it  are  depicted  two  of  the  bundles  of  myrtle  twigs,  which 
are  frequently  the  emblems  of  initiation,  and  which  bore  the  name 
of  ‘  BacchoiV 

This  interpretation  is  confirmed  when  we  turn  to  the  upper 
tier.  ‘Ninnion/  having  been  initiated  by  Dionysos  into  the 
mysteries  at  Agrae,  which  he  shared  with  Kore,  now  comes  for  the 
Greater  Mysteries  to  Eleusis.  Kore  herself  brings  her  mystic,  and 
leads  her  into  the  presence  of  Demeter  enthroned.  The  scene  is 
the  telesterion  of  Eleusis  marked  by  two  columns,  which,  be  it 
noted,  extend  only  half-way  down  the  pinax.  In  the  Lesser 
Mysteries,  a  later  foundation,  Dionysos  shares  the  honours  with 
Kore ;  in  the  Greater  and  earlier  to  the  end  he  is  only  a  visitant. 

The  direct  influence  of  Delphi  on  Eleusis  as  evidenced  by  these 
vases,  and  by  many  inscriptions,  may  have  been  comparatively 
late,  but  in  a  place  to  which  Eumolpos  had  already  brought  the 
worship  of  Dionysos  it  would  have  easy  access.  At  home  Delphi 
became  in  the  lapse  of  time  more  and  more  ‘all  for  Apollo/ 
but  abroad,  as  Athens,  Eleusis,  and  Magnesia  testify,  she  re¬ 
membered  sometimes  to  promote  the  worship  of  a  god  greater 
than  Apollo,  a  god  who  was  before  him,  and  who  never  ceased, 
even  at  Delphi,  to  be  his  paredros ,  Dionysos. 

Both  on  the  kotylos  of  Hieron  (fig.  156)  and  on  the  Tyskiewicky 
vase  (fig.  157)  Dionysos  at  Eleusis  is  represented  as  a  full-grown 
man,  not  as  a  mystery  baba  This  fact  is  highly  significant. 
The  son  has  ceased  to  be  a  child,  and  growing  to  maturity  forgets 
his  relation  to  his  mother.  In  the  old  Thracian  religion,  preserved 
in  its  primitive  savagery  in  Asia  Minor,  the  Mother,  by  whatever 
name  she  be  called,  whether  Kotys  or  Kybele  or  Rhea  or  the 
Great  Mother,  is  the  dominant  factor ;  the  Son  is,  as  is  natural 

1  Dr  Svoronos,  whose  brilliant  interpretation  of  the  pinax  I  follow  in  the  main, 
sees  in  the 4 omphalos'*  the  v&rpa  dyiXaaros,  Here  reluctantly  I  am  obliged  to  differ  ; 
the  real  significance  of  the  omphalos,  its  connection  with  Earth  and  Banbo  worship 
has  been  I  think  conclusively  shown  by  Dr  Diels  in  his  Arcana  CereaUa  in 
Miscellanea  dedicata  al  Prof,  A.  Salinas ,  p.  14. 

9  Sohol.  ad  Ar.  Eq.  409*  fidicxov  4K&\ow...roits  kK&Sovs  oOs  oi  ptiorat,  <p4pown •  The 
name  given  to  these  bunches  of  myrtle  is  evidence  in  itself  of  the  intrusion  of  the 
worship  of  Dionysos. 
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in  a  matriarchal  civilization,  at  first  but  the  attribute  of  mother¬ 
hood.  When  a  cult  is  mainly  in  the  hands  of  primitive  women 
they  will  tend  to  keep  their  male  god  in  the  only  condition  they 
can  keep  him,  i.e.  as  child.  But  if  that  cult  is  to  advance  with 
civilization,  if  the  god  is  to  have  his  male  worshippers,  he  must 
grow  to  be  a  man;  and  as  the  power  of  the  Son  waxes  and  he 
becomes  more  and  more  the  Father,  the  power  of  the  Mother 
wanes,  and  she  that  was  the  Great  Mother  sinks  to  be  Semele. 
the  thunder-stricken.  If  we  bear  in  mind  the  old  principle  that 
man  makes  the  gods  in  his  own  image,  that  a  god  only  is  because 
he  reflects  the  life  of  his  worshipper,  the  constant  shift  of 
Dionysos  from  child  to  full-grown  man,  from  Son  of  his  Mother 
to  Son  of  his  Father,  becomes  intelligible,  nay  more,  necessary. 

In  all  probability  the  development  of  Dionysos  from  child  to 
man  was  helped  and  precipitated  by  his  appropriation  of  the  vine — 
a  spirit  of  intoxication  will  be  worshipped  by  man  as  much  as  and 
perhaps  more  than  by  women.  But  the  interesting  thing  about 
Dionysos  is  that,  develope  as  he  may,  he  bears  to  the  end,  as 
no  other  god  does,  the  stamp  of  his  matriarchal  origin.  He 
can  never  rid  himself  of  the  throng  of  worshipping  women,  he 
is  always  the  nursling  of  his  Maenads.  Moreover  the  instruments 
of  his  cult  are  always  not  his  but  bis  mother’s.  It  is  not  enough 
to  say  that  all  orgiastic  cults  have  analogies,  nor,  as  is  usually 
maintained,  that  the  worship  of  Kybele  came  in  classical  times 
from  Asia  Minor,  and  was  contaminated  with  that  of  Dionysos. 
All  this  is  true,  but  the  roots  of  the  analogy  lie  deeper  down. 
The  Mother  and  the  Son  were  together  from  the  beginning. 
Brimos  never  came  to  Eleusis  without  Brimo.  Demeter  at  Eleusis 
did  not  borrow  her  cymbals  from  Khea;  she  had  her  own,  and 
Dionysos  shared  them.  Pindar  knows  it,  if  only  half  consciously : 

1  Or  this,  0  Thebes,  thy  soul  hath  for  its  pride, 

That  Dionysos  thou  to  birth  didst  bring, 

Him  of  the  flowing  hair,  who  sits  beside 
Deo  for  whom  the  brazen  cymbals  ring.* 

Strabo1,  as  we  have  already  seen  (p.  374),  knew  that  the  orgies 
of  Thrace  and  Phrygia  and  Crete  were  substantially  the  same, 
that  Kuretes  and  Satyrs  and  Korybants,  attendants  on  the  Son, 
are  also  satellites  of  the  Mother — and  he  cites  Euripides2.  The 

1  Sfcrab.  x.  iii.  13  §  468. 


a  Bur.  Bacch.  126. 
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Bacchae  never  forget  that  their  worship  is  of  the  Mother  as 
of  the  Son: 

‘But  the  Timbrel,  the  Timbrel  is  another's, 

And  away  to  Mother  Rhea  it  must  wend; 

And  to  our  holy  singing  from  the  Mother's 
The  mad  Satyrs  carried  it,  to  blend 
In  the  dancing  and  the  cheer 
Of  our  third  and  perfect  Year; 

And  it  serves  Dionysos  in  the  end  !* 

But  the  modem  mind,  obsessed  and  limited  by  a  canonical 
Olympus,  an  Olympus  which  is  *  all  for  the  Father/  has  forgotten 
the  Great  Mother,  robbed  the  Son  of  half  his  grace,  and  left  him 
desolate  of  all  kinship  save  adoption. 

It  is  not  hard  to  see  why  at  Eleusis  the  mother  of  Dionysos 
should  fade  into  obscurity,  fade  so  all  but  entirely  that  save  for 
the  one  mention  in  the  Philosophoumena  we  should  have  had 
no  certainty  of  the  birth  of  the  holy  child.  Eleusis,  before  the 
coming  of  Eumolpos  and  Dionysos,  had  its  Mother-goddess  De¬ 
meter,  and  she  would  not  lightly  brook  a  rival.  The  old 
matriarchal  couple,  the  Mother  and  the  Maid,  who  though  they 
were  two  persons  were  yet  but  one  goddess,  had  for  their  foster- 
child  now  one  local  hero,  now  another,  now  Demophon,  now  and 
chiefly  Triptolemos.  At  the  coming  of  the  northern  Mother 
and  Son,  of  Brimo  and  Brirnos  or  Semele  and  Dionysos,  matters 
had  to  be  adjusted  between  the  immigrant  and  the  indigenous 
divinities.  The  northern  Mother  fades  almost  wholly,  but  in 
the  Mysteries  her  Thessalian  name  is  still  proclaimed  aloud. 
The  attributive  child  Brimos  is  merged,  partly  in  the  Athenian 
Iacchos,  partly  in  the  local  hero  Triptolemos,  who,  to  meet  him 
half  way,  descended  from  his  high  estate  as  local  chieftain  to 
become  a  beautiful  boy  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  snakes. 

The  hopeless  fusion  and  confusion  is  well  evidenced  by  monu¬ 
ments  like  the  relief  from  Eleusis1  in  fig.  159.  Here  are  the 
Mother  and  the  Maid,  the  Mother  with  her  sceptre,  the  Maid 
with  her  torch,  and  between  them  is  a  boy,  their  nursling.  Is 
he  Triptolemos,  is  he  Iacchos?  The  question  may  be  asked* 
learned  monographs  may  be  and  have  been  written  in  favour  of 
either  name,  but  it  is  a  question  that  can  never  certainly  be 

1  Prom  a  photograph  of  the  relief,  now  in  the  National  Museum  at  Athens. 


The  Mother  and  the  Son 
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answered.  He  is  the  young  male  divinity  of  Eleusis,  the  nursling 
of  the  goddesses ;  beyond  that  we  cannot  go. 


The  rite  of  the  Sacred  Marriage  and  the  Birth  of  the  Holy 
Child  have  been  considered  in  detail  because  they  were,  I  believe, 
the  central  mystery.  As- 
terius1,  in  his  ‘Encomium 
on  the  Blessed  Martyrs' 
already  cited,  protests 
against  the  Eleusinian 
Mysteries  as  the  head 
and  front  of  heathen 
idolatry  and  speaks  of  the 
Sacred  Marriage  as  its 
crowning  act.  ‘  Are  not 
the  Mysteries  at  Eleusis 
the  chief  act  of  your  wor¬ 
ship  and  does  not  the 
Attic  people  and  the 
whole  land  of  Hellas  as¬ 
semble  that  it  may  ac¬ 
complish  a  rite  of  folly  ? 

Is  there  not  there  per¬ 
formed  the  descent  into 
darkness,  the  venerated 
congress  of  the  Hierophant  with  the  priestess,  of  him  alone  with 
her  alone?  Are  not  the  torches  extinguished  and  does  not  the 
vast  and  countless  assemblage  believe  that  in  what  is  done  by  the 


two  in  darkness  is  their  salvation  ?  ’ 

Making  all  allowance  for  the  fact  that  Christian  Fathers 
naturally  focus  their  attention  on  rites  they  chose  to  regard  as 
immoral,  it  is  yet  abundantly  clear  that  at  Eleusis  the  Marriage 
and  the  Birth  were  the  culminating  ritual  acts,  acts  by  which 
union  with  the  divine,  the  goal  of  all  mystic  ceremonial,  was  at 
first  held  to  be  actually  effected,  later  symbolized.  Preceded  by 


1  S.  Aster.  Amasen.  Horn.  x.  in  SS.  Martyr,  ov  Ke<f>d\atov  rys  ays  epyaKdas  rd  tv 
’E  Xevalvi  pvarypta  Kal  dyptos  * Attlk6s  kclI  y'  EAXds  irdaa  awaipei  Iva  reXtay  /xaratbryTa; 
0 Ok  tKet  rb  Karapdatov  to  aKoretvbv  Kal  al  aeptval  rod  Upotpdvrov^  7 rpos  ryv  iepdav 
ffvvTvxlca  ptbvov  irpbs  pbvyv  ;  Ovx  at  Xaptirddes  aptvvyvTai  Kal  c ^  ttoXvs  Kal  dvapidnyros 
Syptos  ttjv  auryplav  avrtov  dvat  voptlfovai  rd  tv  rtp  JKOTtp  napd  tCjv  S6o  tt paTrbfieva; 
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rites  of  purification  such  as  the  Liknophoria,  amplified,  emphasized 
by  endless  subordinate  scenes,  reenacted  in  various  mythological 
forms,  as  e.g.  in  the  rape  of  Persephone,  they  yet  remained  at 
Eleusis,  at  Samothrace  and  elsewhere,  the  cardinal  mysteries. 
Man  makes  the  rites  of  the  gods  in  the  image  of  his  human 
conduct.  The  mysteries  of  these  man-made  gods  are  but  the 
eternal  mysteries  of  the  life  of  man.  The  examination  of  endless 
various  and  shifting  details  would  lead  us  no  further. 

Before  we  leave  the  Sacred  Marriage,  an  ethnographical  point 
of  some  interest  remains  to  be  considered. 

g.  Cretan  influence  on  the  mysteries  at  Eleusis . 

In  Crete  we  found  the  Omophagia  and  the  Mother,  but  ho 
marriage  rite,  and  yet  there  is  evidence  that  makes  it  highly 
probable  that  Demeter  and  her  marriage  developed  in  Crete  and 
came  thence  to  Eleusis. 

Such  is  the  tradition  of  the  Homeric  Hymn1 : 

‘Dos  is  the  name  that  to  me  my  holy  mother  gave, 

And  I  am  come  from  Crete  across  the  wide  sea-water  wave.* 

This  may  be  a  mere  chance  pirate  legend,  but  such  legends 
often  echo  ethnographical  fact. 

Again  at  the  close  of  the  Hymn2  the  poet  seems  to  remember 
the  island  route  by  which  Demeter  passed  to  Thessaly : 

‘Goddess  who  holdst  the  fragrance  of  Eleusis  in  thy  hands, 
Mistress  of  rocky  Antron  and  Paros1  sea-girt  strand, 

Lady  revered,  fair  Deo,  gift-giver  year  by  year, 

Thou  and  thy  fair  Persephone,  to  us  incline  thine  ear.* 

Whether  Demeter  brought  her  daughter  from  Crete  must 
remain  for  the  present  unconsidered;  but  from  mythology,  not 
ritual,  we  learn  that  in  Crete  she  had  a  Sacred  Marriage. 
Calypso,  recounting  the  tale  of  ancient  mortal  lovers  of  whom 
the  gods  were  jealous,  says8 : 

‘So  too  fair-haired  Demeter  once  in  the  spring  did  yield 
To  love,  and  with  Iasion  lay  in  a  new-ploughed  field. 

But  not  for  long  she  loved  him,  for  Zeus  high  overhead 
Cast  on  him  his  white  lightning  and  Iasion  lay  dead.’ 

1  Hymn .  ad  Cer.1%2.  a  v  490, 

8  Oa.  v.  125,  veufi  rpnr6\tp.  I  venture  to  render  rp«r6Xy  by  *  in  the  spring,’ 
because  Theophrastos  (H.P.  vn.  1)  says  there  were  three  ploughings,  one  m  the 
winter,  one  in  the  summer  and  a  third  between  the  two  (dporos  rptros  6  /xerg^if 
toutw)  which  must  have  been  in  the  spring  before  the  seed  was  sown.  Triptolemo* 
is  the  Eleusinian  Iasion. 
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It  is  one  of  the  lovely  earth-born,  myths  that  crop  up  now  and 
again  in  Homer,  telling  of  an  older  simpler  world,  of  gods  who  had 
only  half  emerged  from  the  natural  things  they  are,  real  earth- 
born  flesh  and  blood  creatures,  not  splendid  phantoms  of  an 
imagined  Olympic  pageant.  To  smite  and  slay  these  primitive 
divinities  of  the  order  he  supersedes,  Zeus  is  always  ready  with 
his  virtuous  thunderbolt. 

Hesiod1 * *,  if  later  in  date,  is  almost  always  earlier  in  thought 
than  Homer.  He  knows  of  the  Marriage  and  knows  that  it  was 
in  Crete: 

‘Demeter  brought  forth  Ploutos;  a  glorious  goddess  she, 

And  yet  she  loved  Iasion,  a  mortal  hero  he. 

In  Crete’s  rich  furrows  lay  they;  glad  and  kindly  was  the  birth 
Of  him  whose  way  is  on  the  sea  and  over  all  the  Earth. 

Happy,  happy  is  the  mortal  who  doth  meet  him  as  he  goes, 

For  his  hands  are  full  of  blessings  and  his  treasure  overflows.’ 

Theocritus*  knows  that  this  Marriage  of  Iasion  was  a  Mystery : 

‘Oh,  happy,  happy,  in  his  changeless  fate, 

Endymion  dreaming ;  happy,  Love,  and  great 
Iasion,  who  won  the  mystic  joy 
That  ye  shall  never  learn,  Unconsecrate!’ 

Hesiod  is  all  husbandman;  he  knows  of  no  mystery  child8, 
only  of  the  old  agricultural  mimetic  rite  and  the  child  who  is  the 
fruits  of  the  earth  and  of  the  sea.  Zeus  with  his  thunder  has  not 
yet  come  to  make  of  innocent  bliss  a  transgression.  Hesiod  might 
have  written  the  ancient  tag  preserved  for  us  by  his  scholiast4 *: 
‘Ah  for  the  wheat  and  barley,  O  child  Ploutos.’ 

The  writer  of  the  Homeric  Hymn®  is  altogether  Zeus-ridden, 
hence  many  of  the  anomalies  and  absurdities  of  the  tale  he  so 
beautifully  tells;  he  is  Homeric  in  his  aloofness  from  things 
primitive,  he  is  also  Orphic  in  his  emphasis  on  the  spiritual  bliss 
of  the  initiated  and  in  his  other-worldliness.  He  is  concerned  to 
show  their  future  weal  rather  than  their  present  wealth : 

*  Blessed  is  he  among  men  who  is  given  these  rites  to  know, 

But  the  uninitiate  man,  the  man  without,  must  go 
To  no  such  happy  lot  when  dead  in  the  dusk  below.’ 

1  Hes.  Theog .  969. 

a  Theocr.  Id.  m.  60.  Translated  by  Mr  Gilbert  Murray. 

8  In  Samothrace,  Iasion  becomes  a  mystery-figure.  He  is  the  father  of  Korybas, 
and  his  sister  Harmonia  takes  her  lepbs  ydfios  to  Thebes.  Again  the  route  is  by  the 
islands,  Bee  Diod.  v.  45. 

4  Schol.  ad  Hes.  Theog.  971,  icctf  ydp  ij  vapoiptla  'vvp&v  /cal  tepid cJ  rfmc  UXoure  * 

4  Horn.  Hymn .  ad  Cer .  480. 
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And  yet,  so  strong  is  the  ancient  agricultural  tradition  and 
association  of  the  rites  that  the  primitive  sacred  child  of  Crete,  the 
Wealth-god,  reemerges1  almost  automatically  at  the  close,  though 
in  half  abstracted  fashion,  born  of  heaven  not  earth : 

‘  Then  when  the  goddess  all  things  had  ordered  of  her  grace, 

She  fared  to  high  Olympus,  their  great  assembly  place. 

There  do  they  dwell  with  Father  Zeus,  who  thunders  through  the  sky. 
Holy  and  reverend  are  their  names,  and  great  his  earthly  joy 
Whom  they  vouchsafe  to  love.  Above  all  mortals  is  he  blest, 

Swiftly  they  send  to  his  great  home  Ploutos  to  be  his  guest.’ 

The  mimetic  marriage  of  Crete,  a  bit  of  sympathetic  magic 
common  to  many  primitive  peoples,  became  a  cardinal  mystic 
rite.  Diodorus2  in  a  very  instructive  passage  tells  us  that  in 
Crete  f  mysteries  *  were  not  mysterious,  and  we  shall  not,  I  think, 
be  far  wrong  if  we  suppose  that  the  Cretan  non-mysterious  form 
was  the  earlier.  After  discussing  Cretan  mythology  he  says: 
‘  The  Cretans  in  alleging  that  they  from  Crete  conferred  on  other 
mortals  the  services  of  the  gods,  sacrifices  and  rites  appertaining 
to  mysteries,  bring  forward  this  point  as  being  to  their  thinking 
the  principal  piece  of  evidence.  The  rite  of  initiation,  which  is 
perhaps  the  most  celebrated  of  all,  is  that  which  is  performed  by 
the  Athenians  at  Eieusis,  and  the  rite  at  Samothrace  and  that  in 
Thrace  among  the  Cicones,  the  country  of  Orpheus,  inventor  of 
rites,  all  these  are  imparted  as  mysteries;  whereas  in  Crete  at 
Cnossos  the  custom  from  ancient  times  was  that  these  rites  should 
be  communicated  openly  and  to  all,  and  things  that  among  the 
other  peoples  were  communicated  in  secrecy  among  the  Cretans 
no  one  concealed  from  any  one  who  wished  to  know/ 

The  Cretans,  like  most  patriots,  went  a  little  too  far.  The 
gods  had  not  left  themselves  without  witness  among  other  peoples 
till  they,  the  elect  Cretans,  started  on  their  missionary  enterprise. 
But,  as  regards  certain  mystery  rites,  as  regards  two  of  those 
discussed  in  detail,  the  Omophagia  and  the  Sacred  Marriage, 
may  not  their  statement  have  been  substantially  true  ?  Before 
the  downward  movement  of  Dionysos  from  the  North,  may  there 
not  have  been  an  upward  movement  of  (shall  we  say)  Orpheus 
from  the  South  ?  May  not  the  Orphic  mysteries  of  the  Mother 

1  v.  483. 

2  Diod.  v.  77,  and  see  Diod.  v.  64.  For  relations  between  Crete  and  Eieusis  and 
the  Cretan  origin  of  the  *  pig-Demeter  ’  see  Athenaeus,  p.  376,  discussed  by 
Dr  Neustadt  in  his  De  Jove  Cretico ,  p.  54. 
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have  started,  or  at  least  fully  developed,  in  matriarchal  Crete1, 
Crete  that  was  to  the  end  cof  the  Mother/  that  refused  even 
in  her  language  to  recognise  the  foolish  empty  patriarchalism, 
‘Father-land'?  In  Crete  the  discoveries  of  Mr  Arthur  Evans  have 
shown  us  a  splendid  and  barbarous  civilization,  mature,  even 
decadent,  before  the  uprising  of  Athens.  From  Crete  to  Athens 
came  Epimenides,  who  is  but  a  quasi-historical  Orpheus,  and 
with  him  he  brought  rites  of  cleansing.  In  Cretan  4  Mycenaean ' 
civilization2  and  only  there,  is  seen  that  strange  blend  of  Egyptian 
and  ‘Pelasgian*  that  haunted  Plutarch  and  made  him  say  that 
Osiris  was  one  with  Dionysos,  Isis  with  Demeter. 

Diodorus,  quoting  the  local  tradition,  knows  the  very  route  by 
which  the  rites  of  Crete  went  northward,  by  way  of  the  islands,  by 
Samothrace  home  of  the  mysteries,  up  to  the  land  of  the  Cicones. 
There,  it  would  seem,  Orpheus  the  sober  met  the  raging  wine- 
god,  there  the  Maenads  slew  him,  and  repented  and  upraised  his 
sanctuary.  Thence  the  two  religions,  so  different  yet  so  intimately 
fused,  came  down  to  Greece,  a  conjoint  force,  dominant,  irresistible. 
Mysticism  and  c  Enthusiasm '  are  met  together,  and,  for  Greek 
religion,  the  last  word  is  said. 

Orpheus  for  all  his  lyre-playing  is  a  priest  or  rather  a  ‘re¬ 
ligious/  Dionysos  is,  at  least  as  we  know  him  at  Athens,  less 
priest  than  artist.  Most  primitive  religions  have  S pcipeva,  but 
from  the  religion  of  Dionysos  sprang  the  drama.  The  analogy 
between  Zpmpeva,  things  done,  actions,  and  Spdfia ,  a  Thing  Acted 
in  the  stage  sense,  has  been  often  observed,  but  the  problem 
still  remains — why  was  the  transition  effected  in  the  religion 
of  Dionysos  and  in  his  only,  why  have  Athene  and  Zeus  and 
Poseidon  no  drama,  only  Spdofieva  ? 

h.  The  Drama  of  Dionysos  and  the  Spcofieva  of  Eleusis . 

The  question  would  not  be  raised  here  but  that  the  answer 
I  would  suggest  comes  mainly  from  religion,  and  some  stages  of 
the  transition  are,  I  believe,  to  be  found  in  the  ritual  of  Eleusis8. 

1  Plot.  An.  sen.  est  get .  resp.  xvn.  ^  §£  irarpls  ical  /xijrpis  (£y  Kpijres  KaXovtn). 

a  A.  J.  Evans,  The  Palace  of  Knossos  in  its  Egyptian  relations,  Egypt  Exploration 
Fund,  Arch.  Report,  1899 — 90,  p.  60.  .  ... 

8  I  would  only  be  understood  as  indicating  one  strand  in  the  many  that  may 
have  gone  to  the  weaving  of  the  drama.  For  other  Dionysiac  elements  see  K.  T. 
Preuss,  *  Der  Damonische  Ursprung  d.  gr.  Dramas  erlautert  durch  Mexicanische 
Parallelen,*  in  Neue  Jakrbilcher  /.  das  hi.  Altertum,  1906,  p.  161. 
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Epic,  lyric  and  dramatic  poetry  succeed  each  other  in  our 
handbooks  and  our  minds  in  easy  and  canonical  fashion.  Lyric 
poetry  asks  no  explanation  or  finds  it  instantly  in  our  common 
human  egotism.  But  we  are  apt  to  forget  that  from  the  epos,  the 
narrative,  to  the  drama,  the  enactment,  is  a  momentous  step, 
one,  so  far  as  we  know,  not  taken  in  Greece  till  after  centuries  of 
epic  achievement,  and  then  taken  suddenly,  almost  in  the  dark,  and 
irrevocably.  All  we  really  know  of  this  momentous  step  is  that  it 
was  taken  some  time  in  the  sixth  century  B.c.  and  taken  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  worship  of  Dionysos.  Surely  it  is  at  least  possible 
that  the  real  impulse  to  the  drama  lay  not  wholly  in  *  goat-songs  *  and 
‘  circular  dancing  places *  but  also  in  the  cardinal,  the  essentially 
dramatic,  conviction  of  the  religion  of  Dionysos,  that  the  worshipper 
can  not  only  worship,  but  can  become,  can  be,  his  god1.  Athene 
and  Zeus  and  Poseidon  have  no  drama  because  no  one,  in  his 
wildest  moments,  believed  he  could  become  and  be  Athene  or  Zeus 
or  Poseidon.  It  is  indeed  only  in  the  orgiastic  religions  that  these 
splendid  moments  of  conviction  could  come,  and,  for  Greece  at 
least,  only  in  an  orgiastic  religion  did  the  drama  take  its  rise. 

In  the  rites  at  Eleusis  of  which  most  details  are  known  we 
have  the  very  last  stage  of  the  development  before  the  final  step 
was  actually  taken,  we  have  hpdfieva  on  the  very  verge  of  drama . 

Late  authors  in  describing  the  Eleusinian  rites  use  constantly 
the  vocabulary  of  the  stage.  Take  the  account  of  Psellus2,  whose 

1  An  instance  of  o,  sacred  pantomime  in  which  the  parts  of  gods  were  taken  by 
*  Iobacchoi*  is  given  in  another  connection  (p.  474),  but  this  pantomime  cannot  be 
used  as  evidence.  -Its  date  is  long  after  the  rise  of  the  drama. 

2  Psellus,  Quaenam  sunt  Graecorum  opiniones  de  daemonibus,  3  (ed.  Migne),  a  84 
ye  fivaHjpta  toijtwv  ola  afotica  to  ’EXcwr/tua  rbv  pi iducbv  inroKplverai  Ala  puyvv/ievov 
tyow  ry  A yot^ry  A yp^repi  Kal  ry  Bvyarpl  ra&njs  #<rpe0dr7»p,  ry  tea  l  Kbpy.  *Eira$t 
54  tpcWov  Kal  dtppodlffioi  ^iri  ry  p\rfj(rci  yivecrBat  avfinXoKal ,  dvadueral  irws  ij  1  A.<ppo8irrj 
dvd  rtvuv  nenXaajUviov  py8iw v  ireXdytos.  Efra  64  yajitfXtos  ini  ry  K 6py  bpevato y.  Kal 
vntj.8ov<riv  ol  reXoujjA-voi *  4k  rvji.n6.vov  6<payov,  4k  KvpfidXtav  intov,  iKtpvotpSpyva,  M  rov 
Traarbv  elaiSvv.’  'Tiro/cph'erai  54  Kal  ray  A^ovj  tbfiivas.  'iKeryplai  youv  afrrUa  A yous, 
Kal  xoXys  it  bats  Kal  KapStaXylat.  ’E0’  ofs  Kal  rpayboKeXes  pdprjpa  i radaiv&pevov  nepl  rois 
diSvjiois  8rt  irep  6  Zeds  SUas  dir ortvvfo  rijs  /3/as  ry  A foyrpi  rpdyov  opx«s  dirorcp&v  rtp 
KdXirtp  ravrys  Karidero  wnrep  8y  Kal  iavrov.  ’Eirl  n a<rtv  a l  rov  A lovtioov  ripai  koX  ij 
kIjtis  koX  rd  it oXvbjupaXa  nbirava  Kal  ol  Tip  Xa/Saf'/tp  reXodpevo t  /cal  ol  pyrpid^ovres 
KX(65c ovis  re  Kal  M tpaXXbves,  Kal  rts  ijx&v  X4(3ys  Qe<nr pibrctos  Kal  Awoibvatav  xaX/ceto^ 
ical  Kopdpas  dXXos  Kal  K  otipys  Hr  epos  ba.ijj.bvwv  jxipypara.  JE0*  ofs  ij  Bai if3Cj  rods 
pypobs  dvaffvpojxivy  /cal  6  ywatKeios  /cre/y  otirw  y dp  dvopdfyvat  rip  alSCj  al<rxvv6pevot. 
Kal  oflraw  iv  alaxPV  rip'reXeryv  KaraXdouatv* 

I  owe  this  reference  to  Taylor’s  Eleusinian  Mysteries .  The  book  is  by  modem 
authorities  as  a  role  contemptuously  ignored,  probably  because  Taylor’s  construing 
is  always  vague  and  often  inaccurate  and  he  entirely  declines  to  accentuate  his 
Greek.  In  spite  of  these  minor  drawbacks  his  attitude  towards  the  interpretation 
of  the  Mysteries  is  far  in  advance  of  that  of  many  better  furnished  scholars. 
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testimony  has  been  too  much  neglected.  Psellus  is  recording 
4  what  the  Greeks  believe  about  demons  *  and  he  passes  from  theo¬ 
logy  to  ritual.  ‘Yes  and  the  mysteries  of  these  (demons),  as  for 
example  those  of  Eleusis,  enact  the  double  story  of  Deo  or 
Demeter  and  her  daughter  Pherephatta  or  Kore.  As  in  the  rite 
of  initiation  love  affairs  are  to  take  place,  Aphrodite  of  the  Sea  is 
represented  as  uprising.  Next  there  is  the  wedding  rite  for  Kore. 
And  the  initiated  sing  as  an  accompaniment  “  I  have  eaten  from 
the  timbrel,  I  have  drunk  from  the  cymbals,  I  have  carried  the 
kemos,  I  have  gone  down  into  the  bridal  chamber.”  Then  also 
they  enact  the  birth-pains  of  Deo.  At  least  there  are  cries  of 
entreaty  of  Deo,  and  there  is  the  draught  of  gall  and  the  throes 
of  pain.  After  these  there  is  a  goat-legged  mime  because  of  what 
Zeus  did  to  Demeter.  After  all  this  there  are  the  rites  of  Dionysos 
and  the  cista  and  the  cakes  with  many  bosses  and  the  initiated 
to  Sabazios  and  the  Klodones  and  Mimallones  who  do  the  rites  of 
the  Mother  and  the  sounding  cauldron  of  Thesprotia  and  the 
gong  of  Dodona  and  a  Korybas  and  a  Koures,  separate  figures, 
mimic  forms  of  demons.  After  this  is  the  action  of  BauboV 

Psellus  shows  us  the  sacred  pantomime  in  full  complexity. 
From  other  sources  we  know  that  it  was  not  all  dumb-show,  that 
other  words  were  spoken  besides  the  confession  of  the  ‘tokens.’ 
Galen2  when  he  is  urging  his  readers  to  attend  to  natural  science  no 
less  than  theology  says :  c  Lend  me  then  your  whole  attention  even 
more  than  you  did  supposing  you  were  initiated  in  the  Eleusinian 
and  Samothracian  mysteries  or  any  other  holy  rite  and  gave 
yourself  up  wholly  to  the  things  done  and  the  things  spoken  by  the 
Hierophants/ 

The  fashion  in  which  the  ‘things  spoken '  supplemented  and 

1  The  account  of  Psellus  is  for  obvious  reasons  rather  resumed  than  translated. 
Some  of  the  rites  recorded  by  Psellus  are  not  in  harmony  with  modern  conventions, 
and  for  my  purpose  it  is  not  needful  to  discuss  them.  But  once  for  all  I  wish 
to  record  my  conviction  that  such  evil  as  we  find  in  these  mysteries  we  bring  with 
us.  The  mind  of  Herondas  is  not  the  measure  of  primitive  sanctities.  The  story 
of  Babo  or  Baubo  has  always  been  a  stumbling-block,  but  it  has  now  been  clearly 
proved  by  Dr  Diels  in  his  Arcana  Cerealia  (in  Miscellanea  di  Archeologia  di  Storia 
et  di  Filologia  dedicate  .al  Prof.  A.  Salinas)  that  Baubo,  as  Hesychius  s.v.  pavfii h 
says,  is  not  only  TtOfyr)  A J/fiijTpos — crj/iahet  Si  xal  Koi\lav,  ws  trap*  ’EptreJo/cXet.  The 
true  mystic  said  with  Heraoleitos  (ap.  Olem.  Protr.  n.  p.  30):  El  pd)  yap  Atovfotp 
wofjurijv  iTToieuvro  k al  Ofiveor  acrpa  alSoiouriP,  dpatSiorara  dpyatrr*  av  avros  di  ’Aidrjs 
/cat  Ai6vv<ros  Sretp  fxaivovTai  teal  \i)pal£ov<nr,  See  Pfleiderer,  Die  Philosophic  des 
Heraklit  im  Lichte  der  Mysterienidee ,  p.  28. 

*  Galen,  de  Usu  Part .  vn.  14  §  469  ;  see  Lobeok,  Aglaoph.  p.  63. 
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helped  out  the  1  things  done 9  comes  out  very  clearly  in  the  curious 
fictitious  legal  case  which  occurs  among  the  collection  of  rhetorical 
exercises  made  by  Sopater1.  A  young  man  dreams  that  he  is 
initiated,  and  sees  the  ‘things  done/  He  recounts  the  ‘things 
done’  to  an  initiated  friend  and  asks  if  they  correspond  to  the 
actual  Eleusinian  rite.  The  friend  nods  assent.  Is  the  friend 
guilty  of  impiety,  i.e.  has  he  revealed  the  ‘things  done’  to  one 
uninitiated  ?  No,  argues  the  initiated  man,  for  the  dreamer  was 
really  initiated  by  the  goddesses  themselves ;  only  one  thing  was 
lacking  to  him,  he  had  not  heard  the  voice  of  the  hierophant  so 
as  to  understand  clearly  the  sense  of  the  symbols  uttered  by  him. 
The  symbols  uttered  must  have  been  words  corresponding  to, 
explanatory  of,  the  things  done,  dark  enough  no  doubt,  but  felt  to 
be  illuminating.  The  hierophant  acted  as  sacred  showman  to 
the  pantomime.  Here  we  have  brought  into  close,  inevitable  con¬ 
junction  the  narrative  element  of  the  epos  and  the  action  element 
of  the  drama.  We  have  all  the  apparatus  of  the  stage,  the  ap¬ 
pearances  and  disappearances,  the  dancing  and  the  singing,  the 
lights,  the  voices  and  the  darkness.  Religion  gave  all  the  circum¬ 
stances  and  the  scenery,  religion  woke  the  instinct  of  intense 
impersonation,  some  genius  made  the  dumb  figures  speak  them¬ 
selves  and  tragedy  was  born. 

Dionysos  gave  men  tragedy  to  gladden  and  to  greaten  their 
toilsome  life  on  earth.  His  other  great  gift  was,  as  has  been 
already  shown,  the  hope  that  by  attaining  divinity  they  would  as  a 
necessary  consequence  attain  immortality.  To  the  dim  forecast  of 
some  sort  of  after  guerdon  that  Demeter  gave,  he  brought  some¬ 
thing  as  near  conviction  as  the  human  mind  can  get.  Plutarch3 
writes  to  his  wife  when  they  have  lost  their  little  girl,  who 
was  so  like  the  father  and  so  dear  to  the  mother,  and  he  bids  her 
remember  both  her  traditional  faith  and  ‘  the  mystic  symbols  of  the 
rites  of  initiation  to  Dionysos/  These,  he  says,  will  prevent  her 
from  thinking  that  the  soul  suffers  nothing  after  death,  that  it 
ceases  to  be.  He  reads  into  these  rites  of  course  his  own  Plato¬ 
nism  ;  they  teach  him  that  the  soul  is  like  a  bird  caught  in  a  cage, 

1  Sopat.  Dist.  Quaest.  Walz,  Bhet .  Graec,  vol.  vra.  p.  1. 

3  Pint.  Consol,  ad  uxor,  x.  on  K«Xuei  ae  iriorevetv  6  vdrptos  \6yos  teal  tA  fivoTUcd 
oufAfioXa  tQv  nepl  tqv  Ltbvvaov  dpyia.ap.ijuv  d  advtapev  dWtfXois  oi  koivovvtcs. 
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caught  and  recaught  ever  in  new  births,  that  the  evil  of  old  age  is 
not  its  wrinkles  and  grey  hairs  but,  hardest  thing  of  all,  the  dim¬ 
ness  and  staleness  of  the  soul  to  the  memory  of  things  *  there  *  not 
here ;  and  the  soul  that  leaves  the  body  soon  is  not  cramped  and 
bent  but  only  softly  and  pliantly  moulded  and  soon  shakes  its 
mane  and  is  free,  just  as  fire  that  is  quenched  and  relighted  forth¬ 
with  flames  and  sparkles  anew.  The  customs  of  his  country  for¬ 
bade  him  to  make  libations  for  children,  and  he  reads  into  the  old 
barbarous  convention,  based  on  the  harmlessness  of  the  child-ghost, 
the  doctrine  that  children  have  no  part  in  earth  and  earthly  things, 
but  have  passed  straightway  to  a  better  and  more  divine  fate.  Still 
in  the  mystic  symbols  of  Dionysos  he  sees  only  what  was  there 
implicit  if  only  in  dim  fashion1. 

It  has  been  thought  that  the  rites  of  Eleusis  and  other  Orphic 
mysteries  contained  among  these  ‘  things  done  *  mimetic  presen¬ 
tations  of  a  future  life,  a  sort  of  revelation  and  instruction  for  the 
conduct  of  the  soul  in  the  world  below.  Elements  of  this  kind, 
it  will  later  be  seen,  may  easily  have  been  interpolated  from  Egypt, 
but  for  Eleusis  we  have  no  certain  evidence.  The  best  witness 
to  the  faith  of  the  Orphic  as  to  the  future  life  are  his  own  con¬ 
fessions  buried  with  him  in  his  tomb,  inscribed  happily  for  us  on 
imperishable  gold,  and  to  this  witness  we  must  now  turn. 

1  For  the  psychological  analysis  of  the  Spu/ieva  see  my  Themis ,  p.  331  ff.,  and 

my  Ancient  Art  and  Ritual  (Home  University  Library,  chap,  v,  especially  pp.  145 _ 

159,  and  finally  my  Epilegomena,  chapters  i  and  n. 


CHAPTER  XL 

ORPHIC  ESCHATOLOGY. 

c  XAl'peT,  lr<b  A* .  YMMIN  eeo'c  AMBpOTOC,  0?K€TI  0NHTOC.* 

a.  The  Obphic  Tablets. 

The  monuments  in  question  are  a  series  of  eigbt  inscribed 
tablets  all  of  very  thin  gold,  which  have  come  to  light  in  tombs.  Six 
out  of  the  eight  were  found  in  Lower  Italy,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  ancient  Sybaris,  one  near  Rome,  on?  in  Crete.  In  the  first  and 
third  cases,  it  should  be  noted,  the  place  provenance  is  an  ancient 
home  of  Orphism.  These  tablets  are  of  such  cardinal  importance 
that  they  will  need  to  be  examined  separately  and  in  detail.  But 
all  have  this  much  in  common :  buried  with  the  dead  they  contain 
instructions  for  his  conduct  in  the  world  below,  exhortations  to  the 
soul,  formularies  to  be  repeated,  confessions  of  faith  and  of  ritual 
performed,  and  the  like.  They  belong  to  the  domain  of  ritual 
rather  than  of  literature,  and  therefore  offer  evidence  the  more 
unimpeachable ;  but,  though  defective  in  style  and  often  regard¬ 
less  of  metre,  they  are  touched  with  a  certain  ecstasy  of  conviction 
that  lifts  them  sometimes  to  a  high  level  of  poetry. 

The  Orphic  tablets  have  frequently  been  discussed1,  but  their 
full  importance  as  documents  for  the  history  of  Greek  religion 
has  perhaps  as  yet  not  been  fully  realized.  Their  interpretation 
presents  exceptional  difficulties ;  the  shining  surface  and  creased 
condition  of  the  gold-leaf  on  which  they  are  written  make  them 
difficult  to  photograph  and  irksome  to  decipher;  moreover  the 
text,  even  when  deciphered,  is  in  some  cases  obviously  fragmentary. 
It  has  been  thought  best  to  reserve  all  textual  difficulties  for 
separate  discussion2. 

1  See  especially  A.  Dieterich,  Nekuia,  pp.  84  ff.,  and  De  Hyvmia  Orphicis, 
pp.  81  flu  Other  references  are  given  in  the  notes  and  Appendix. 

3  In  the  Appendix  kindly  written  for  me  by  Mr  Gilbert  Murray* 
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The  series  of  tablets  or  scrolls  is  as  follows: 
L  The  Petdia  tablet1  (fig.  160). 


\EYPHiZ  E/XAA  1*/SOAOI*  -n-NEPAP  lEtEfAUP  W*| 
H^PApAAYTH  pHpEifH  K  Y/ Arl(<.VPAMS5.«f/f 

TAY  TH£.  EfAlf  I 

L £  y £  £Ji4ETEPAHlBlA\NHAOiyH  HiArbA  | 

<Mr»  e  i-of  T°^v  c 

"  J  yterw 

Fig.  160. 


‘Thou  shalt  find  on  the  left  of  the  House  of  Hades  a  Well-spring, 
And  by  the  side  thereof  standing  a  white  cypress. 

To  this  Well-spring  approach  not  near. 

But  thou  shalt  find  another  by  the  Lake  of  Memory, 

Cold  water  flowing  forth,  and  there  are  Guardians  before  it. 

Say :  “  I  am  a  child  of  Earth  and  of  Starry  Heaven  j 
But  my  race  is  of  Heaven  (alone).  This  ye  know  yourselves. 

And  lo,  I  am  parched  with  thirst  and  I  perish.  Give  me  quickly 
The  cold  water  flowing  forth  from  the  Lake  of  Memory,” 

And  of  themselves  they  will  give  thee  to  drink  from  the  holy  Well-spring, 
And  thereafter  among  the  other  Heroes  thou  shalt  have  lordship....1 9 

The  text  breaks  off  at  this  point.  The  scattered  words  that 
remain  make  no  consecutive  sense.  Of  the  last  line,  written  from 
bottom  to  top  of  the  right  edge  of  the  tablet,  the  two  last  words 
only  are  legible, f  darkness  enfolding’  (ovcotov  a^itcakv^a<;). 

1  Brit.  Mus.  Gold  Ornament  Boom,  Table-Case  H.  Kaibel,  CIQIS ,  No.  641. 
The  tablet  had  been  rolled  up  and  placed  in  a  hexagonal  cylinder  hanging  from  a 
delicate  gold  chain  and  doubtless  worn  by  the  dead  person  as  an  amulet.  The 
facsimile  reproduced  here  and  first  published  J.H.S.  in.  p.  112  was  verified  for 
Prof.  Comparetti  by  Mr  Cecil  Smith  and  supersedes  Kaibel'a  publication.  As  the 
letters  in  the  original  are  small  and  in  places  not  easily  legible,  Mr  Smith's  reading 
is  given  below : 

l&Vfrf)(Tff€is  5'  'A ISao  86/JUttv  4ir '  dpurrepd  Kp-fjvrjv 
TT&p  5*  afrrijt  Xgvkijv  itrrriKviav  Kvvdpuraov  * 
ra&rqs  ttjs  Kpijptjs  pi}84  a xeSbv  ^twreXdcreias. 

Efyipree?  6’  iripau  rtjs  Mpijpo<r&n)s  dirb  Xlpvrjs 
ipvxpbv  tiStop  irpopiov*  <f>ti\aK6S  5’  iir lirpooBev  taow. 

Ehrefr*  yijs  irais  dpi  Kal  ovpavov  darepdevros, 
avrdp  ifiol  yip  os  oipdviov  r68e  5*  fore  xal  abrol* 
dlifyt  5’  dpi  atir)  Kal  dirdWvpar  d\X&  86r*  aftpa 
\}njxphv  88tap  irpopiov  ttjs  Mpijpotrdpijs  dir 8  \tpvys* 

$■  tcatfrol  <ro]i  Stbaovat  mew  Belijs  A?r[A  KprfpJrjs 

KaX  rdr*  ftrctr1  d[XXowi  peB']  iiptbet raw  dmfetfs] 

. tifS  roSe . Bave^a\Bax 

. ro5'  fypa^fe??]... 

. ck6tos  dp^ucaXdytas. 
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As  a  sequel  to  this  tablet  comes  a  second  found  in  Crete : 

II.  The  Eleuthemae  tablet  *. 

‘I  am  parched  with  thirst  and  I  perish. — Nay,  drink  of  Me, 

The  Well-spring  flowing  for  ever  on  the  Right,  where  the  Cypress  is. 

Who  art  thou  ? . 

Whence  art  thou  ? — I  am  son  of  Earth  and  of  Starry  Heaven.’ 

The  soul  itself  speaks  to  the  Well  of  Mnemosyne  and  the  Well 
makes  answer. 

Both  tablets  contain  the  same  two  elements,  the  Well  of 
Remembrance,  and  the  avowal  of  origin.  The  avowal  of  origin 
constitutes  in  each  the  claim  to  drink  of  the  Well. 

The  origin  claimed  is  divine.  Hesiod8  uses  exactly  the 
same  words  in  describing  the  parentage  of  the  gods.  He  bids 
the  Muse 

‘Sing  the  holy  race  of  Immortals  ever  existing, 

Who  from  Earth  were  bom  and  bom  from  Starry  Heaven.’ 

We  have  in  the  avowal  of  the  soul  the  clearest  possible  state¬ 
ment  of  the  cardinal  doctrine  of  Orphic  faith — immortality  is 
possible  only  in  virtue  of  the  divinity  of  humanity.  The  sacra¬ 
ment  of  this  immortality  is  the  drinking  of  a  divine  well. 

The  Well  of  Mnemosyne. 

On  the  first  tablet  the  soul  is  bidden  to  avoid  a  well  on  the 
left  hand.  This  well  is  left  nameless,  but  contrasted  as  it  is  with 
the  Well  of  Mnemosyne  or  Remembrance,  we  may  safely  conclude 
that  the  forbidden  well  is  Lethe,  Forgetfulness. 

The  notion  that  in  death  we  forget,  forget  the  sorrows  of  this 
troublesome  world,  forget  the  toilsome  journey  to  the  next,  is  not 
Orphic,  not  even  specially  Greek;  it  is  elemental,  human,  and 
may  occur  anywhere. 

The  Fiji  islanders8  have  their  *  Path  of  the  Shades'  beset  with 
perils  and  their  Wai-na-dula,  a  well  from  which  the  dead  man 
drinks  and  forgets  sorrow.  ‘  He  passed  the  twin  goddesses  Nino 

1  Joubin,  Bull,  de  Corr.  Bell  xvii.  1893,  p.  122.  This  tablet,  with  two  others 
which  are  duplicates  of  the  one  here  given,  are  now  in  the  National  Museum  at 
Athens.  For  facsimiles  and  discussion  of  text  see  Appendix. 

3  Hes.  Theog.  135. 

3  B.xsil  Thomson,  ‘The  Kalou-Vu*  (Journal  Antkrop.  Inst.  May  1895,  p.  349). 
I  am  indebted  for  this  reference  to  Mr  Andrew  Lang’s  Homeric  Hymns ,  p.  91. 
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who  peered  at  him  and  gnashed  their  terrible  teetb,  fled  up  the 
path  and  came  to  a  spring  and  stopped  and  drank,  and,  as  soon  as 
he  tasted  the  water,  he  ceased  weeping,  and  his  friends  also  ceased 
weeping  in  his  home,  for  they  straightway  forgot  their  sorrows 
and  were  consoled.  Therefore  this  spring  is  called  the  Wai-na- 
dula,  Water  of  Solace/  After  many  other  perils,  including  the 
escape  from  two  savage  Dictynnas  who  seek  to  catch  him  in  their 
nets,  the  soul  at  last  is  allowed  to  pass  into  the  dancing  grounds 
where  the  young  gods  dance  and  sing. 

This  Fiji  parallel  is  worth  noting  because  it  is  so  different. 
The  Fiji  soul  drinks  of  forgetfulness,  and  why  ?  Because  his  friends 
and  relations  must  put  a  term  to  their  irksome  mourning,  and  till 
the  soul  sets  the  example  and  himself  forgets  they  must  remember. 
His  confession  of  faith  is  also  somewhat  different.  Before  he  can 
be  admitted  to  his  Happy  Land  he  must  prove  that  he  has  died 
a  violent  death,  otherwise  he  must  go  back  to  the  upper  air  and 
die  respectably,  i.e.  violently. 

I  have  noted  the  Lethe  of  the  Fiji  islands  to  show  that  I  am 
not  unaware  that  savage  parallels  exist,  that  a  well  may  be  drunk 
on  the  *  Path  of  the  Shades*  in  any  land,  and  that  there  is  no 
need  to  suppose  that  the  Greeks  borrowed  their  well  either  from 
Fiji  or  from  Egypt ;  and  yet  in  this  particular  case  it  can,  I  believe, 
be  shown  that  the  Orphic  well  came  from  Egypt1,  came  I  believe 
to  Crete,  and  passed  with  Orpheus  from  Crete  by  the  islands  to 
Thrace  and  to  Athens,  and  thence  to  Magna  Graecia. 

Osiris  in  Egypt  had  a  *  cold’  well  or  water  of  which  he  gave 
the  souls  to  drink.  On  tombs  of  Homan  date2  the  formulary 
appears :  *  May  Osiris  give  thee  the  cold  water/  Sometimes  it 
is  Aidoneus  sometimes  Osiris  who  is  invoked,  for  by  that  time 


1  Mr  Lang,  op.  cit.  p.  81,  examines  ‘the  alleged  Egyptian  origins’  of  the 
Elen  sin  ian  mysteries  and  decides  against  M.  Foucart’s  theory  in  toto.  Mr  Lang 
certainly  succeeds  in  showing  that  for  all  Greek  mysteries  a  satisfactory  savage 
analogy  can  be  found;  but  this  surely  does  not  preclude  the  possibility  of  occasional 
borrowing.  Crete  has  shown  conclusively  that  *  Mycenaean’  art  borrowed  from 
Egypt :  why  not  ‘ Mycenaean’  religion ?  See  Classical  Review ,  Feb.  1903,  p.  84. 
a  Kaibel,  CIGIS  1842:  F 


^vxpby  0$w/>  SoItj  <fol  ava£  ivipwv  *A tfowetfs, 

<3  M Aat'  *  ijfiijs  ydp  <rot  air<6\ero  (piXrarou  avdos 
and  1488  Ofcots)  K(arax0oriois).  icvpta,  Kal  dot  trot  6  'Oat pis  to  fvXpbv  Odup. 

For  the  analogy  of  the  Christian  refrigerium  see  Mr  J.  A.  Stewart’s  interesting  note 
in  the  Classical  Review  for  March  1903,  p.  117,  published  since  the  above  was 
written.  See  Dieterich.  Nekuia,  p.  95,  and  Foucart,  Recherches  sur  V Origins  et  la 
Nature  des  Mysteres  d'Eleusis,  Paris,  1895,  p.  68. 
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the  two  were  not  clearly  distinguished.  In  so  far  as  Osiris  was 
a  sun-god  the  well  became  a  well  of  light,  in  which  the  sun-god 
Ra  was  wont  to  wash  his  face.  In  one  of  the  magical  papyri1  the 
line  occurs 

‘Hail  to  the  water  white  and  the  tree  with  the  leaves  high  hanging,* 
which  seems  to  echo  vaguely  the  white  cypress  and  the  forbidden 
well.  The  well  of  Osiris,  whatever  the  precise  significance  of  its 
Egyptian  name,  would  easily  to  the  Greeks  become  of  double 
significance ;  yjrvxpov  would  suggest  ^vxv>  and  the  well  would  be 
both  cool  and  fresh  and  life-giving ;  by  it  the  soul  would  revive 
(dvarf/vxetv),  it  would  become  ‘a  living  water,  springing  up  into 
everlasting  life/ 

A  *  living  water  ’  given  by  Osiris  to  the  thirsty  soul  was  part  of 
the  eschatology  of  Egypt,  but,  so  far  as  we  lmow,  Egypt  had 
neither  Lethe  nor  Mnemosyne.  In  the  j Book  of  the  Dead  there 
occurs  indeed  the  Chapter  of  making  a  man  possess  memory  in  the 
underworld  (No.  xxv.),  but  the  process  has  no  connection  with 
the  drinking  from  a  well.  The  Chapter'  of  drinking  water  in  the 
underworld  (No.  LXII.)  is  quite  distinct.  Lethe  and  Mnemosyne 
are,  I  think,  Greek  developments  from  the  neutral  fonds  of  Egypt, 
and  developments  due  to  the  influence  of  Orpheus. 


Lethe  as  a  person  is  as  old  as  Hesiod2.  She  is  bad  from  the 
beginning : 

‘Next  hateful  Strife  gave  birth  to  grievous  Toil, 

Forgetfulness  and  Famine,  tearful  Woes, 

Contests  and  Slaughters.1 

By  the  time  of  Aristophanes  the  ‘plain  of  Lethe*  is  part  of  the 
stock  furniture  of  Hades.  In  the  Frogs 3  Oharon  on  the  look-out 
for  passengers  asks : 

‘Who’s  for  the  plain  of  Lethe?  Who’s  for  the  Donkey-shearings? 

Who’s  for  the  Cerberus  folk  ?  or  Taenarus  ?  Who’s  for  the  Rookeries  V 

The  mystic  comic  Hades  of  Aristophanes  is  thoroughly  Orphic. 
He  mentions  no  well,  but  he  knows  of  a  Stone  of  Parching*,  where 
it  may  be  the  thirsty  soul  sat  down  to  rest. 


1  Dieterich,  Abraxas,  p.  97  s 

Xatpe  5&  \cvKbv  08wp  xai  bcvdpeov  tyivinjXo v» 

It  is  perhaps  worth  noting  that  in  the  Egyptian  Book  of  the  Bead  (Vignette  to 
Chapter  t.tttt  A.)  the  dead  man  receives  water  from  a  goddess  in  a  tree  growing 
out  of  a  pool  of  water. 

a  Hob.  Theog.  227.  8  Ar.  Ran.  186.  4  lb.  194,  v apb.  rbv  Avakov  Mor. 


8  Ar.  Ran.  186. 
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Lethe  as  a  water,  a  river,  first  appears  in  the  Republic  of  Plato1 * 3 
and  in  such  fashion  that  it  seems  as  though  it  was  by  that  time 
proverbial.  ‘  Our  story,’  says  Socrates,  ‘  has  been  saved  and  has 
not  perished,  and  it  will  save  us  if  we  are  obedient  to  it,  and  we 
shall  make  a  good  passage  of  the  river  of  Lethe  and  shall  not  be 
defiled  in  our  souls.'  It  is  noticeable  that  to  Plato  Lethe  is  of 
death  and  pollution.  Just  before,  Socrates  has  recounted  the  myth 
of  Er,  a  myth  steeped  in  Orphic  eschatology  of  metempsychosis 
and  retribution.  The  souls  have  been  forced  to  pass  each  one  into 
the  plain  of  Lethe  through  scorching  suffocating  heat,  for  the  plain 
of  Lethe  was  devoid  of  trees  and  of  plants  that  spring  from  the 
earth.  Towards  evening  they  took  shelter  by  the  river  of  Unmind¬ 
fulness  whose  water  no  vessel  can  hold*.  Of  this  all  were  compelled 
to  drink  a  certain  measure,  and  those  who  were  not  safe-guarded 
by  wisdom  drank  more  than  the  measure,  and  each  one  as  he 
drank  forgot  all  things.  The  river  Ameles,  Unmindfulness,  is  of 
course  Lethe :  Plato  likes  to  borrow  a  popular  notion  and  slightly 
rechristen  it.  Just  so  he  takes  Mnemosyne,  Remembrance,  and 
makes  of  her  Anamnesis,  Remembering-again.  It  was  not  the 
fashion  of  his  day  to  give  chapter  and  verse  for  your  borrowings, 
and  Plato  so  detested  the  lower  side  of  Orphic  rites  that  perhaps  he 
only  half  realized  the  extent  of  his  debts.  It  is  a  human  and  rather 
malicious  touch,  that  in  the  order  of  those  who  remember  again, 
the  man  who  lives  the  *  initiated  life’  comes  only  fifth,  side  by  side 
with  the  seer,  below  the  philosopher  and  the  lover  and  the  righteous 
king  and  the  warrior,  below  even  the  economist  and  the  man  of 
business;  but  after  all  he  cannot  much  complain,  for  low  though 
he  is,  he  is  above  the  poet  and  the  artist.  Moreover  Plato  would 
take  as  clearly  and  vividly  known  to  the  initiated  all  that  through 
lapse  of  time  has  become  dim  to  us,  and  his  constant  use  of  the 
technical  terms  of  initiation  is  adequate  acknowledgment.  He 
tells*  of  the  uninitiate  (o/m^tov),  the  partly  initiate  (areXe<rro?), 
the  newly  initiate  (veoreXifc),  wholly  initiate  (dpTiTeXiji),  of  the 
man  rapt  by  the  divine  (iv0ov<na£ a>v),  whom  the  vulgar  deem 
distraught,  of  how  before  we  were  caught  in  the  prison  of  the  body 
we  celebrated  (wpyid^opev)  a  most  blessed  rite,  being  initiated  to 

1  Plat.  Rep.  x.  621. 

?  A  reminiscence  of  Styx,  see  Pansanias  vm.  18.  6  and  Dr  Frazer’s  commentary. 

3  Plat.  Phaedr.  249  ft.  J 
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behold  dimly  and  see  perfectly  (fivovfievoi  teal  etroTnevovret)  appa¬ 
ritions  complete,  simple,  quiet  and  happy,  shining  in  a  clear  light. 

For  Mnemosyne  and  Lethe  in  Greek  religion  we  are  not  however 
dependent  on  the  myths  and  philosophy  of  Plato.  We  have  definite 
evidence  in  local  ritual.-  Mnemosyne  herself  takes  us  straight  to 
the  North,  the  land  of  Eumolpos  and  the  Muses,  to  Pangaion,  to 
Pieria,  to  Helicon.  If  Orpheus  found  in  Egypt,  or  as  is  more 
probable  in  Crete,  a  well  of  living  water,  that  well  was  I  think  name¬ 
less,  or  at  least  did  not  bear  the  name  of  Mnemosyne.  It  may  of 
course  be  accidental,  but  in  the  tablet  from  Crete  the  well,  though 
obviously  the  same  as  that  in  the  Petelia  tablet,  is  unnamed.  The 
name  Mnemosyne  was  found  for  the  well  when  Orpheus  took  it 
with  him  to  the  land  of  the  Muses,  where  he  himself  got  his  magic 
lyre.  Not  ten  miles  away  from  the  slopes  of  Helicon,  at  the 
sanctuary  of  Trophonios  at  Lebadeia,  we  find  a  well  not  only  of 
Mnemosyne  but  also  of  Lethe,  and  we  find  the  worshipper  is  made 
to  drink  of  these  wells  not  in  the  imagined  kingdom  of  the  dead, 
but  in  the  actual  ritual  of  the  living.  Man  makes  the  next  world 
in  the  image  of  this  present. 

Pausanias1  has  left  us  a  detailed  account  of  the  ritual  of  the 
oracle  of  Trophonios  of  which  only  the  essential  points  can  be 
noted  here.  Before  the  worshipper  can  actually  descend  into  the 
oracular  chasm,  he  must  spend  some  days  in  a  house  that  is  a 
sanctuary  of  the  Agathos  Daimon  and  of  Tyche;  then  he  is 
purified  and  eats  sacrificial  flesh.  After  omens  have  been  taken 
and  a  black  ram  sacrificed  into  a  trench,  the  inquirer  is  washed 
and  anointed  and  led  by  the  priests  to  certain  *  springs  of  water 
which  are  very  near  to  one  another,  and  then  he  must  drink  of 
the  water  called  Forgetfulness  (A that  there  may  be  forget¬ 
fulness  of  everything  that  he  has  hitherto  had  in  his  mind,  and 
after  that  he  drinks  of  yet  another  water  called  Memory  (Mvij/to- 
avvys),  by  which  he  remembers  what  he  has  seen  when  he  goes 
down  below.’  He  is  then  shown  an  image  which  Daedalus  made, 
i.e.  a  very  ancient  xoanon,  and  one  which  was  only  shown  to  those 
who  are  going  to  visit  Trophonios;  this  he  worships  and  prays  to, 
and  then,  clad  in  a  linen  tunic— another  Orphic  touch — and  girt 
with  taeniae  and  shod  with  boots  of  the  country  he  goes  to  the 


»  P.  IX.  39. 6—14. 
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oracle.  The  ritual  that  follows  is  of  course  a  descent  into  the 
underworld,  the  man  goes  down  into  the  oven-shaped  cavity,  an 
elaborate  artificial  chasm,  enters  a  hole,  is  dragged  through  by  the 
feet,  swirled  away,  hears  and  sees  ‘  the  things  that  are  to  be 1  (rd 
fieXKovTa),  he  comes  up  feet  foremost  and  then  the  priests  set  him 
on  the  seat,  called  the  seat  of  Memory,  which  is  near  the  shrine. 
They  question  him  and,  when  they  have  learnt  all  they  can,  give 
him  over  to  his  friends,  who  carry  him  possessed  by  fear  and 
unconscious  to  the  house  of  Agathe  Tyche  and  Agathos  Daimon 
where  he  lodged  before.  Then  he  comes  to  himself  and,  one  is 
relieved  to  hear,  is  able  to  laugh  again.  Pausanias  says  expressly 
that  he  had  been  through  the  performance  himself  and  is  not 
writing  from  hearsay. 

The  Orphic  notes  in  this  description  are  many.  To  those 
already  discussed  we  may  add  that  Demeter  at  Lebadeia  was 
known  as  Europa,  a  name  which  points  to  Crete.  Another 
Cretan  link  indicates  that  the  worship  of  Trophonios  was,  as 
we  should  expect  if  it  is  Dionysiac,  of  orgiastic  character. 
Plutarch1,  in  a  passage  that  has  not  received  the  attention  it 
deserves,  classes  together  certain  daemons  who  *  do  not  always  stay 
in  the  moon,  but  descend  here  below  to  have  the  supervision  of 
oracular  shrines ,  and  they  are  present  at  and  celebrate  the  orgies 
of  the  most  sublime  rites .  They  are  punishers  of  evil  deeds 
and  watchers  over  such/  The  word  watchers  (^vXaxes)  is  the  same 
as  that  used  in  the  tablet  of  the  guardians  of  Mnemosyne’s  well. 
If  in  the  performance  of  their  office  they  themselves  do  wrong 
either  through  fear  or  favour,  they  themselves  suffer  for  it,  and  in 
characteristically  Orphic  fashion  they  are  thrust  down  again  and 
tied  to  human  bodies.  Then  comes  this  notable  statement.  ‘  Those 
of  the  age  of  Kronos  said  that  they  themselves  were  of  the  better 
sort  of  these  daemons,  and  the  Idaean  Daktyls  who  were  formerly 
in  Crete,  and  the  Korybantes  who  were  in  Phrygia,  and  the 
Trophoniads  in  Lebadeia,  and  thousands  of  others  throughout  the 
world  whose  titles,  sanctuaries  and  honours  remain  to  this  day.’ 
The  rites  of  Daktyls,  Korybants  and  Trophoniads  are  all  the  same 
and  all  are  orgiastic  and  of  the  nature  of  initiation,  all  deal  with 

1  Plut.  defeu J.  in  orb .  lun.  xxx.  aXXd  xjytj&Tijploiv  dtvpo  kcltIcmtip  £wtfAeXrjcr6iuvot  teal 
rats  &v(dt&toj  (rvfiir&pcHTi  Kal  avropytdfovji  tQv  tcXctwp.  tcoKaaral  to  ylvovrai 

KOl  <pti\aKQ2  &8lKT}fl&TWV, 
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purgation  and  the  emergence  of  the  divine.  Ail  have  rites  that 
tell  of  ‘things  to  be’  and  prepare  the  soul  to  meet  them. 

Pausanias  of  course  understands  ‘things  to  be1  (ra  fieXKovra)  as 
merely  the  future,  his  attention  is  fixed  on  what  is  merely  oracular 
and  prophetic.  The  action  of  Lethe  is  to  prepare  a  blank  sheet 
for  the  reception  of  the  oracle  of  Mnemosyne,  to  make  the  utter¬ 
ance  of  the  oracle  indelible.  In  point  of  fact,  no  doubt,  the 
Trophoniads,  the  Orphics,  found  when  they  came  to  Lebadeia 
an  ancient  hero-oracle.  That  is  clear  from  the  sacrifice  of  the 
ram  in  the  trench,  a  sacrifice  made,  be  it  observed,  not  to  Tro- 
phonios  but  to  Agamedes,  the  old  hero.  That  the  revelation  at 
Lebadeia  of  ‘  things  to  be*  was  to  the  Orphic  a  vision  of  and 
a  preparation  for  the  other  world  (ra  i/cei)  is  clear  from  the 
experiences  recounted  by  Timarchos1  as  having  occurred  to  him 
in  the  chasm  of  Trophonios.  Socrates,  it  is  said,  was  angry  that 
no  one  told  him  about  it  while  Timarchos  was  alive,  for  he  would 
have  liked  to  hear  about  it  at  first  hand.  What  Timarchos  saw 
was  a  vision  of  heaven  and  hell  after  the  fashion  of  a  Platonic 
myth,  and  his  guide  instructed  him  as  to  the  meaning  of  things  and 
how  the  soul  shakes  off  the  impurities  of  the  body.  The  whole 
ecstatic  mystic  account  beginning  with  the  sensation  of  a  blow  on 
the  head  and  the  sense  of  the  soul  escaping,  reads  like  a  trance- 
experience  or  like  the  revelation  experienced  under  an  anaesthetic. 
It  may  be,  and  probably  is,  an  invention  from  beginning  to  end. 
The  important  point  is  that  this  vision  of  things  invisible  is  con¬ 
sidered  an  appropriate  experience  to  a  man  performing  the  rites 
of  Trophonios. 

The  worshipper  initiated  at  Lebadeia  drank  of  Lethe ;  there 
was  evil  still  to  forget.  The  Orphic  who,  after  a  life  spent  in 
purification,  passed  into  Hades,  had  done  with  forgetting ;  his  soul 
drinks  only  of  Remembrance.  It  is  curious  to  note  that  in  the 
contrast  between  Lethe  and  Mnemosyne  we  have  what  seems 
to  be  an  Orphic  protest  against  the  lower,  the  sensuous  side  of  the 
religion  of  Dionysos.  To  Mnemosyne,  it  will  be  remembered 
(p.  508),  as  to  the  Muses,  the  Sun  and  the  Moon  and  the  other 
primitive  potencies  affected  by  the  Orphics,  the  Athenians  offered 
only  winele83  offerings,  but  ‘ancestral  tradition/  Plutarch3  tells  us, 


1  Plut.  de  Qen.  Soc .  xxi.  £f. 


*  Plut.  Symp.  Proem,  and  vn.  6.  8. 
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*  consecrated  to  Dionysos,  Lethe,  together  with  the  narthex.’  It 
is  this  ancestral  tradition  that  Teiresias1  remembers  when  he  tells 
of  the  blessings  brought  by  the  god,  and  how 

<He  rests  man’s  spirit  dim 
From  grieving,  when  the  vine  exalteth  him. 

He  giveth  sleep  to  sink  the  fretful  day 
In  cool  forgetting.  Is  there  any  way 
With  man’s  sore  heart  save  only  to  forget?’ 

To  man  entangled  in  the  flesh,  man  to  whom  sleep  for  the 
body,  death  for  the  soul  was  the  only  outlook,  Lethe  became 
a  Queen  of  the  Shades,  Assessor  of  Hades2 *.  Orestes8,  outworn 
with  madness,  cries 

*0  magic  of  sweet  sleep,  healer  of  pain, 

I  need  thee  and  how  sweetly  art  thou  come. 

0  holy  Lethe,  wise  physician  thou, 

Goddess  invoked  of  miserable  men.’ 

Orpheus  found  for  ‘miserable  men*  another  way,  not  by  the 
vine-god,  but  through  the  wineless  ecstasy  of  Mnemosyne.  The 
Orphic,  hymn4  to  the  goddess  ends  with  the  prayer 

‘And  in  thy  mystics  waken  memory 
Of  the  holy  rite,  and  Lethe  drive  afar.’ 

Lethe  is  to  the  Orphic  as  to  Hesiod  wholly  bad,  a  thing  from 
which  he  must  purge  himself.  Plato5  is  thoroughly  Orphic  when 
he  says  in  the  Phaedrus  that  the  soul  sinks  to  earth  ‘full  of 
forgetfulness  and  vice.*  The  doctrine  as  to  future  punishment 
which  Plutarch6  expounds  in  his  treatise  ‘On  Living  Hidden’ 
touches  the  high  water  mark  of  Orphic  eschatology.  The  extreme 
penalty  of  the  wicked  in  Erebos  is  not  torture  but  unconsciousness 
(ayvota).  Pindar’s  ‘sluggish  streams  of  murky  night,’  he  says, 
receive  the  guilty,  and  hide  them  in  unconsciousness  and  forget¬ 
fulness.  He  denies  emphatically  the  orthodox  punishments,  the 
gnawing  vulture,  the  wearisome  labours;  the  body  cannot  suffer 
torment  or  bear  its  marks,  for  the  body  is  rotted  away  or  consumed 
by  fire;  ‘the  one  and  only  instrument  of  punishment  is  uncon¬ 
sciousness  and  obscurity,  utter  disappearance,  carrying  a  man  into 

1  Eur.  Bacch.  280. 

2  Apollod.  Epit .  Vat .  6.  3.  *  Ear.  Or.  211. 

4  Orph.  Hymn,  lxxvii.  5  Plat  Phaedr .  p.  248  c. 

6  Plut.  de  occult,  viv.  sub  fin.  Sex&ft&oi  teal  diroKpdirroms  ay volq.  koX  rod y 

'iroXafojU&o w...#*  Ko\a<rH}piov. . . d8o£la  teal  dyvota  teal  iravreMs  dtpavurphs  dtpw  els  rbv 

dpeidij  irorapbv  dird  rijs 
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the  smileless  river  that  flows  from  Lethe,  sinking  him  into  an 
abyss  and  yawning  gulf,  bringing  in  its  train  all  obscurity  and  all 
unconsciousness/ 


The  Orphic  well  of  Mnemosyne  lives  on  not  only  in  the 
philosophy  of  Plato,  but  also,  it  would  seem,  in  the  inspired  vision  of 
Dante.  At  the  close  of  the  Purgatorio ,  when  Dante1  is  wandering 
through  the  ancient  wood,  his  steps  are  stayed  by  a  little  stream 
so  pure  that  it  hid  nothing,  and  beside  it  all  other  waters  seemed 
to  have  in  them  some  admixture.  The  lady  gathering  flowers  on 
the  further  bank  tells  him  he  is  now  in  the  Earthly  Paradise: 
the  Highest  Good  made  man  good  and  for  goodness  and  gave  him 
this  place  as  earnest  of  eternal  peace.  Man  fell  away, 

‘changed  to  toil  and  weeping 
His  honest  laughter  and  sweet  mirth/ 

Then  she  tells  of  the  virtue  of  the  little  stream.  It  does  not  rise, 
like  an  earthly  water,  from  a  vein  replenished  by  evaporation, 
losing  and  gaining  force  in  turn,  but  issues  from  a  fountain  sure 
and  safe,  ever  receiving  again  by  the  will  of  God  as  much  as  on 
two  sides  it  pours  forth. 

‘On  this  side  down  it  flows  and  with  a  virtue 

That  takes  away  from  man  of  sin  the  memory, 

On  that  the  memory  of  good  deeds  it  bringeth. 

Lethe  its  name  on  this  side  and  Eunoe 

On  that,  nor  does  it  work  its  work  save  only 
If  first  on  this  side  then  on  that  thou  taste  it/ 

Dante  hears  a  voice  unspeakable  say  Asperges  me,  and  is 
bathed  in  Lethe,  and  thereafter  cannot  wholly  remember  what 
made  him  to  sin.  Beatrice  says  to  him  smiling, 

‘And  now  bethink  thee  thou  hast  drunk  of  Lethe; 

And  if  from  smoke  the  flame  of  fire  be  argued, 

This  thine  oblivion  doth  conclude  most  clearly 
A  fault  within  thy  Will  elsewhere  intended.’ 

And  she  turns  to  her  attendant  maid  saying, 

‘See  there  Eunoe  from  its  source  forth  flowing. 

Lead  thou  him  to  it,  and  as  thou  art  wonted 
His  virtue  partly  dead  do  thou  requicken.’ 

1  Dante,  Purg .  xxvm.  130,  xxxi.  98,  min.  127.  I  owe  this  reference  to  Dante’s 
well  to  the  kindness  of  Mr  F.  M.  Comford.  He  tells  me  that  the  source  from  which 
Dante  took  Euno'6  is  not  known. 
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And  Dante  comes  back  from  'that  most  holy  wave’: 

‘  Refect  was  I,  and  as  young  plants  renewing 

Their  new  leaves  with  new  shoots,  so  I  in  spirit 
Pure,  and  disposed  to  mount  towards  starry  heaven/ 

The  Eunoe1  of  Dante  is  Good-Consciousness,  or  the  Consciousness 
of  Good.  It  is  the  result  of  a  purified,  specialized  memory,  from 
which  evil  has  fallen  away.  On  the  tomb-inscriptions  the  formu¬ 
lary  occurs  evvola ?  /cal  fjbvrjfiT}?  x^PiV  ^°r  good  thought  and  remem¬ 
brance'  sake/  where  the  two  are  very  near  together.  It  is  just 
what  the  Orphic  meant  by  his  Remembrance  of  the  Divine,  and, 
when  we  come  to  the  next  tablet,  it  will  seem  probable  that  not 
only  the  idea  of  Good-Consciousness  but  the  very  name  Eunoia 
may  perhaps  have  been  suggested  to  Dante  by  an  analogous  Orphic 
well  -EVmoia. 


The  Sybaris  Tablets. 


Six  tablets  still  remain  to  be  considered.  Of  these  five  were  all 
found  in  tombs  in  the  territory  of  ancient  Sybaris,  in  the  modern 
commune  of  Corigliano-Calabro.  Two  of  them  (in  and  iv)  were 
found  together  in  a  tomb  known  locally  as  the  Timpone  grande . 
They  were  folded  closely  together,  and  lay  near  the  skull  of  the 
skeleton.  Their  contents,  so  far  as  they  can  be  deciphered,  are  as 
follows : 

IIL  Timpone  grande  tablet  (a)3. 


‘But  so  soon  as  the  Spirit  hath  left  the  light  of  the  sun, 

To  the  right . of  Ennoia 

Then  must  man . being  right  wary  in  all  things. 

Hail,  thou  who  hast  suffered  the  Suffering.  This  thou  hadst  never  suffered 
before. 

Thou  art  become  God  from  Man.  A  kid  thou  art  fallen  into  milk. 

Hail,  hail  to  thee  journeying  on  the  right... . 

...Holy  meadows  and  groves  of  Phersephoneia/ 


The  second  line  seems  to  be  a  fragment  of  a  whole  sentence 
or  set  of  sentences  put  for  the  whole,  as  we  might  put  'Therefore 
with  Angels  and  Archangels/  leaving  those  familiar  with  our 
ritual  to  supply  the  missing  words.  Popular  quotations  and 
extracts  always  tend  to  make  the  grammar  complete  or  at  least 
intelligible. 


1  Ei is  the  name  of  a  Nymph,  apparently  a  Naiad ;  see  Roscher,  s.v. 

3  Naples  Museum,  Kaibel,  CIGIS  642.  For  facsimiles  of  this  and  the  following 
tablets,  the  text  of  which  presents  many  difficulties,  see  Appendix,  pp.  662,  664. 
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The  name  of  the  well, 1 2 *  4  Ennoia,'  depends  on  a  conjectural 
emendation.  The  tablet  of  course  cannot  be  the  actual  source  of 
Dante's  Eunoe.  It  is,  however,  very  unlikely  that  Dante  invented 
the  name;  he  may  have  known  of  AVraoia  and  modified  it  to 
Eunoia.  It  has  been  seen  that  Lethe  is  regarded  as  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  Agnoia,  Unconsciousness,  and  to  A^noia  Z?7inoia  would  be 
a  fitting  contrast. 

The  formularies  that  occur  at  the  end,  the  'Suffering,'  the  'kid' 
and  the  '  groves  of  Phersephoneia/  will  be  considered  in  relation  to 
other  and  more  complete  tablets  (p.  585). 

With  the  4  Ennoia '  tablet  was  found 

IY.  Timpone  grande  tablet  ( b )l.  The  inscription  on  this 
tablet  is  unhappily  as  yet  only  partially  read.  It  appears  to  be 
in  some  cryptic  script. 

The  broken  formularies  of  tablet  (a)  and  the  cryptic  script 
of  (b)  mark  a  stage  in  which  the  Orphic  prescriptions  are  ceasing 
to  be  intelligent  and  intelligible,  and  tending  to  become  cabalistic 
charms.  Orphism  shared  the  inevitable  tendency  of  all  mystic 
religions  to  lapse  into  mere  mechanical  magic.  In  the  Cyclops  of 
Euripides9,  the  Satyr  chorus,  when  they  want  to  burn  out  the  eye 
of  the  Cyclops,  say  they  know 


‘A  real  good  incantation 
Of  Orpheus,  that  will  make  the  pole  go  round 
Of  its  own  accord  * 


Three  tablets  found  near  Sybaris  yet  remain.  All  these  were 
found  in  different  tombs  in  the  same  district  as  the  Timpone 
grande  tablets.  In  each  case  the  tablet  lay  near  the  hand  of  the 
skeleton.  The  tombs  were  on  the  estate  of  Baron  Compagno,  who 
presented  the  tablets  to  the  National  Museum  at  Naples.  In 
form  of  letters  and  in  content  they  offer  close  analogies.  They 
are  all  three  reproduced  in  the  Appendix,  and  will  be  considered 
together8. 

1  See  Appendix,  p.  664. 

2  Eur.  Cycl.  646. 

8  Notizie  degli  Scavi ,  1880,  Tava  in*  Figs.  1,  2,  3.  With  these  three  tablets 

was  found  a  red-figured  plate  of  Lucanian  fabric  on  which  was  represented  a  winged 

genius  bearing  a  crown. 
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V.  Compagno  tablet  (a)1 2. 

1  Out  of  the  pure  I  come,  Pure  Queen  of  Them  Below, 

Eukles  and  Eubouleus  and  the  other  Gods  immortal. 

For  I  also  avow  me  that  I  am  of  your  blessed  race, 

But  Fate  laid  me  low  and  the  other  Gods  immortal 

. . starflung  thunderbolt. 

I  have  flown  out  of  the  sorrowful  weary  Wheel 
I  have  passed  with  eager  feet  to  the  Circle  desired. 

I  have  entered  into  the  bosom  of  Despoina,  Queen  of  the  Underworld. 

I  have  passed  with  eager  feet  from  the  Circle  desired. 

Happy  and  Blessed  One,  thou  shalt  be  God  instead  of  mortal. 

A  kid  I  have  fallen  into  milk/ 

VI.  Compagno  tablet  ( b)\ 

‘Out  of  the  pure  I  come,  Pure  Queen  of  the  Pure  below, 

Eukles  and  Eubouleus  and  the  other  Gods  and  Daemons. 

For  I  also,  I  avow  me,  am  of  your  blessed  race. 

I  have  paid  the  penalty  for  deeds  unrighteous 

Whether  Fate  laid  me  low  or . 

with  starry  thunderbolt. 

But  now  I  come  a  suppliant  to  Holy  Phersephoneia 

That  of  her  grace  she  receive  me  to  the  seats  of  the  Hallowed/ 

VII.  Compagno  tablet  (c)3. 

But  for  one  or  two  purely  verbal  differences  tablet  (c)  is 
precisely  the  same  as  (6).  It  is  written  carelessly  on  both  sides 
of  the  gold  plate,  and  but  for  the  existence  of  ( b )  could  scarcely 
have  been  made  out.  Tablet  (6)  has  itself  so  many  omissions 
that  its  interpretation  depends  mainly  on  the  more  complete 
contents  of  (a). 

The  last  tablet  to  be  considered  presents  two  features  of 
special  interest.  First,  the  name  of  its  owner  Caecilia  Secundina4 
is  inscribed,  and  from  this  fact,  together  with  the  loose  cursive 
script  in  which  it  is  written,  the  tablet  can  be  securely  dated  as 
of  Roman  times.  Second,  the  contents  show  but  too  plainly  that 
the  tablet  was  buried  with  magical  intent. 

VIII.  Caecilia  Secundina  tablet. 

‘She  comes  from  the  Pure,  0  Pure  Queen  of  those  below 
And  Eukles  and  Eubouleus. — Child  of  Zeus,  receive  here  the  armour 
Of  Memory  (?tis  a  gift  songful  among  men). 

Caecilia  Secundina,  come,  by  due  rite  grown  to  be  a  goddess/ 


1  Kaibel,  CIGIS  641 :  see  Appendix,  p.  667. 

2  Kaibel,  CIGIS  2 :  see  Appendix,  p.  668. 

3  Kaibel,  CIGIS  641.  8 :  see  Appendix,  p.  668. 

4  Nothing  certain  is  known  of  Caecilia  Secundina,  though  her  name  suggests 
connection  with  the  family  of  Pliny  the  Younger,  whose  original  name  before  his 
adoption  by  his  uncle  C.  Plinius  Secundua  was  Publius  Caecilius  Secundua. 
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The  tablet  reads  like  a  brief  compendium  from  the  two  sets 
of  formularies  already  given.  We  have  the  statement  made  to 
Despoina,  Eukles  and  Eubouleus  on  behalf  of  Caecilia  that  she 
comes  from  the  congregation  of  the  pure,  but  it  is  not  followed 
by  the  detailed  confession  of  ritual  performed — that  is,  so  to  speak, 
4  taken  as  read.*  Mention  is  further  made  of  the  divine  origin  of 
Caecilia  and  of  Mnemosyne,  but  in  both  cases  after  significant 
fashion.  The  *  gift  of  Mnemosyne  *  is  now  not  water  from  a  well, 
but  rather  the  tablet  itself,  a  certificate  of  Caecilias  purity,  in 
verse  (aoiSt/iov),  and  graven  on  imperishable  gold.  Caecilia  claims 
divine  descent  not  from  the  Orphic  Zagreus  but  from  Zeus,  who 
as  has  already  been  shown  (p.  479)  took  on,  in  popular  monotheism, 
something  of  the  nature  and  functions  of  Zagreus.  Caecilia’s 
theology,  like  that  of  the  Lower  Italy  vases  (pp.  601,  602),  is 
Orphism  made  orthodox,  Olympicized,  conventionalized.  The  last, 
lines  are  spoken  not  by  the  S.oul  but  by  those  who  receive  the 
Soul,  as  in  Timpone  grmde  (a).  Caecilia  is  bidden  to  ‘come/ 
since  ‘  by  due  rite/  or  ‘  by  the  law *  she  has  become  divine.  It  is 
the  usual  priestly  confusion.  The  Soul  is  divine — that  no  Orphic 
priest  dare  deny — yet  this  divine  soul  needs  the  ‘  due  ritual/  or 
the  ‘  law/  to  make  sure  of  its  divinity — needs  apparently  also  the 
oirXa,  the  ‘armour*  forged  by  mortal  hands.  The  reading  of  this 
word  is  very  uncertain;  it  may  be  merely  an  epithet  ‘glorious* 
agreeing  with  the  preceding  ‘Child  of  Zeus/  The  word  oirka 
means  ‘gear’  or  ‘tackle’  as  much  as  ‘armour/  though  we  are 
accustomed  to  translate  it  as  ‘  armour  *  in  St  Paul’s  phrases,  *  the 
armour  of  righteousness/  ‘the  armour  of  light.*  It  is  the 
language  of  symbolism.  The  spiritual  ‘armour  of  memory*  is 
typified  by,  or  even  identified  with,  the  magic  gear  of  the 
charlatan. 

If  the  mutilated  condition  of  tablet  VII,  the  illegible  character 
of  iv  and  the  express  statement  of  vm  are  evidence  of  the  lower, 
the  magical  side  of  Orphism,  the  complete  text  of  tablets  v  and  vi 
are  the  expression  of  its  highest  faith,  of  a  faith  so  high  that  it 
may  be  questioned  whether  any  faith,  ancient  or  modern,  has  ever 
out-passed  it. 

Tablets  v  and  VI  both  begin  with  a  prayer  or  rather  a  claim 
addressed  to  the  queen  of  the  underworld,  later  defined  as  Pherse- 
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phoneia  or  Despoina,  and  to  two  gods  called  Eukles  and  Eubouleus. 
The  two  are  manifestly  different  titles  of  the  same  divinity. 
Eukles,  ‘Glorious  One/  is  only  known  to  us  from  a  gloss  in 
Hesychius1,  who  defines  it  as  a  euphemism  for  Hades.  Eubouleus, 
*  He  of  good  Counsel/  the  local  hero  and  underworld  divinity  of 
Eleusis,  the  equivalent  of  Plouton,  occurs  frequently  in  the  Orphic 
Hymns  as  an  epithet  of  Dionysos2.  Eukles  and  Eubouleus  are  in 
fact  only  titles  of  the  one  god  of  Orphism  who  appears  under  many 
forms,  as  Hades,  Zagreus,  Phanes  and  the  like.  The  gist  of  this 
monotheism  will  fall  to  be  discussed  when  we  come  to  the  theogony 
of  Orpheus  (Chap.  xil).  For  the  present  it  is  sufficient  to  state 
that  the  Eukles-Eubouleus  of  the  tablets,  whom  the  Orphic  in¬ 
vokes,  is  substantially  the  same  as  the  Zagreus  to  whom  the  Cretan 
Orphic  (p.  479)  was  initiated.  To  the  names  named,  i.e.  the 
Queen  of  the  Underworld,  Eukles  and  Eubouleus,  the  Orphic  adds 
4  the  other  gods  and  daemons/  This  is  a  somewhat  magical  touch. 
The  ancient  worshipper  was  apt  to  end  his  prayer  with  some  such 
formulary ;  it  was  dangerous  to  leave  any  one  out.  The  word  Sal- 
fj,ove<;9  daemons  or  subordinate  spirits,  is  significant  at  once  of  the 
lower,  the  magical  side  of  Orphism,  and  as  will  be  seen  later  (p.  655) 
of  its  higher  spirituality.  Orphism  tended  rather  to  the  worship 
of  potencies  ( Zalpoves )  than  of  anthropomorphic  divinities  (6eoi). 

The  Orphic  then  proceeds  to  state  the  general  basis  of  his 
claim:  he  is  of  divine  birth, 

4 For  I  also  avow  me  that  I  am  of  your  blessed  race/ 

By  this  he  means,  as  has  been  shown  in  examining  the  legend 
of  Zagreus,  that  some  portion  of  the  god  Zagreus  or  Eubouleus  or 
whatever  he  be  called  was  in  him;  his  fathers  the  Titans  had  eaten 
the  god  and  he  sprang  from  their  ashes.  That  this  is  the  meaning 
of  the  tablets  is  quite  clear  from  the  words 

‘But  Fate  laid  me  low...starflung  thunderbolt/ 

He  identifies  himself  with  the  whole  human  race  as  4  dead  in 
trespasses  and  sins/  If  this  were  all,  his  case  were  hopeless ;  'dust 
we  are  and  unto  dust  we  must  return/  He  urges  at  the  outset 
another  claim, 

‘Out  of  the  pure  I  come/ 

1  Hesych.  s.v.  B &k\t)s. 

2  Oiph.  Hymn.  xxx.  6,  7,  and  see  Abel,  Orphica  s.v. 
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That  is,  as  an  Orphic  I  am  purified  by  the  ceremonials  of  the 
Orphics.  He  presents  as  it  were  his  certificate  of  spiritual 
health,  he  is  free  from  all  contagion  of  evil.  ‘  Bearer  is  certified 
pure,  coming  from  a  congregation  of  pure  people.’  In  like  fashion 
in  the  Egyptian  Book  of  the  Dead  (No.  cxxv.)  after  the  long 
negative  confession  made  to  Osiris  the  soul  says,  ‘I  am  pure/ 
‘I  am  pure/  ‘I  am  pure/  ‘I  am  pure.'  He  then  proceeds  to 
recite  his  creed,  or  rather  in  ancient  fashion1  to  confess  or 
acknowledge  the  ritual  acts  he  has  performed.  The  gist  of  them 
each  and  all  is,  ‘Bad  have  I  fled,  better  have  I  found/  or  as 
we  should  put  it,  ‘I  have  passed  from  death  unto  life/  He  does 
not  himself  say,  I  am  a  god — that  might  be  overbold — but  the 
answer  he  looks  for  comes  clear  and  unmistakeable, 

‘  Happy  and  Blessed  One,  thou  shalt  be  Qod  instead  of  mortal/ 

The  confession  he  makes  of  ritual  acts  is  so  instructive 
as  to  his  convictions,  so  expresses  his  whole  attitude  towards 
religion  that  it  must  be  examined  sentence  by  sentence. 

I  say  advisedly  confession  of  ritual  acts ,  because  each  of  the 
little  sentences  describes  in  the  past  tense  an  action  performed! 
* 1  have  escaped/  ‘I  have  set  my  feet/  ‘I  have  crept/  ‘I  have 
fallen/  These  several  acts  described  are,  I  believe,  statements  of 
actual  ritual  performed  on  earth  by  the  Orphic  candidate  for 
initiation,  and  in  the  fact  that  they  have  been  performed  lies  his 
certainty  of  ultimate  bliss.  They  are  the  exact  counterpart  of  the 
ancient  Eleusinian  confession  formularies,  ‘I  have  fasted,  I  have 
drunk  the  kykeon  *  (p.  154). 

The  Ritual  Formularies. 

The  first  article  in  the  creed  or  confession  of  the  Orphic  soul  is 

kvkXov  8*  i^inrav  fiapruirtvOios  apyakioio. 

‘I  have  flown  out  of  the  sorrowful  weary  Wheel/ 

The  notion  of  existence  as  a  Wheel,  a  cycle  of  life  upon  life 
ceaselessly  revolving,  in  which  the  soul  is  caught,  from  the  tangle 

1  In  magical  papyri  the  utterance  of  certain  aujifioXa,  or  tokens  is  urged  as  a 
plea  for  acceptance : 

vevcrov  ifiol,  Xlropai,  Srt  <tvh$6X a  fivaruca  <ppdfa. 

See  Dieterich,  Abraxas,  p.  97. 
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and  turmoil  of  which  it  seeks  and  at  last  finds  rest,  is  familiar  to 
us  from  the  symbolism  of  Buddha.  Herodotus1 2  expressly  says 
that  the  Egyptians  were  the  first  to  assert  that  the  soul  of  man 
was  immortal,  born  and  reborn  in  various  incarnations,  and  this 
doctrine  he  adds  was  borrowed  from  the  Egyptians  by  the  Greeks. 
To  Plato3  it  was  already  ‘an  ancient  doctrine  that  the  souls  of 
men  that  come  Here  are  from  There  and  that  they  go  There 
again  and  come  to  birth  from  the  dead/  It  was  indeed  a  very 
ancient  saying  or  doctrine.  It  has  already  been  observed  in 
discussing  (p.  179)  the  mythology  of  the  Keres  and  Tritopatores. 
Orpheus  took  it  as  he  took  so  many  ancient  things  that  lay  to  his 
hand,  and  moralized  it.  Rebirth,  reincarnation,  became  for  him 
new  birth.  The  savage  logic  which  said  that  life  could  only  come 
from  life,  that  new  souls  are  old  souls  reborn  in  endless  succession, 
was  transformed  by  him  into  a  Wheel  or  cycle  of  ceaseless  purga¬ 
tion.  So  long  as  man  has  not  severed  completely  his  brotherhood 
with  plants  and  animals,  not  realized  the  distinctive  marks  and 
attributes  of  his  humanity,  he  will  say  with  Empedocles3: 

‘  Once  on  a  time  a  youth  was  I,  and  I  was  a  maiden, 

A  bush,  a  bird,  and  a  fish  with  scales  that  gleam  in  the  ocean/ 

To  Plato  the  belief  in  the  rebirth  of  old  souls  was  ‘  an  ancient 
doctrine/  but  because  the  Orphics  gave  it  a  new  mystical  content 
the  notion  was  for  the  most  part  fathered  on  Orpheus  or 
Pythagoras.  Diogenes  Laertius4,  who  is  concerned  to  glorify 
Pythagoras,  said  that  he  was  the  first  to  assert  that  ‘the  soul 
went  round  in  a  changing  Wheel  of  necessity,  being  bound  down 
now  in  this  now  in  that  animal/  A  people  who  saw  in  a  chance 
snake  the  soul  of  a  hero  would  have  no  difficulty  in  formulating 
a  doctrine  of  metempsychosis.  They  need  not  have  borrowed  it 
from  Egypt,  and  yet  it  is  probable  that  the  influence  of  Egypt,  the 
home  of  animal  worship,  helped  out  the  doctrine  by  emphasizing 
the  sanctity  of  animal  life.  The  almost  ceremonial  tenderness 
shown  to  animals  by  the  Pythagorean  Orphics  is  an  Egyptian 
rather  than  a  Greek  characteristic.  The  notion  of  kinship  with 


1  Herod;  n.  122. 

2  Plat.  Phaedo ,  70  c.  Plato  may  have  had  some  Orphic  rite  vaguely  in  his 
mind  in  the  Pkaedrus.  The  soul  escapes  by  wings  from  the  inside  of  the  sphere 

into  heavenly  places  (248  o). 

8  EmpecL  ap.  Diog.  Laert.  vn.  77.  4  Diog.  L&ert.  vu.  12. 
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the  brute  creation  harmonized  well  with  the  somewhat  elaborate 
and  self-conscious  humility  of  the  Orphic. 

What  precisely  the  ritual  of  the  Wheel  was  we  do  not  know 
That  there  was  an  actual  Wheel1 * *  in  the  rites  and  that  some  form 
of  symbolical  release  was  enacted  is  probable.  It  is  indeed  almost 
certain,  as  we  know  that  Wheels  formed  part  of  the  sacred 
furniture  of  certain  sanctuaries.  It  is  worth  noting  that  on 
Orphic  vases  of  Lower  Italy  to  be  discussed  later  (p.  599)  wheels 
are  suspended  in  the  palace  of  Hades  and  Persephone,  and  these 
are  of  two  kinds,  solid  and  spoked,  designed  probably  for  quite 
different  uses.  The  grammarian  Dionysios,  surnamed  the  Thracian, 
wrote  a  book  on  ‘The  Interpretation  of  the  Symbolism  that  has 
to  do  with  Wheels/  which  probably  contained  just  the  necessary 
missing  information.  Clement8  has  preserved  for  us  one  valuable 
sentence  which  makes  the  ritual  use  of  Wheels  a  certainty.  ‘  People 
signify  actions/  he  says,  *  not  only  by  words  but  by  symbols,  by 
words  as  in  the  case  of  the  Delphic  utterances  "Nothing  too 
much  ”  and  "Know  thyself,”  and  in  like  manner  by  symbols  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Wheel  that  is  turned  round  in  the  precincts  of 
the  gods  and  that  was  derived  from  the  Egyptians/  Dionysios 
is  probably  right.  The  Wheel  like  the  Well  may  have  come  from 
Egypt,  or  from  Egyptianized  Crete. 

Hero  of  Alexandria8  in  his  curious  treatise  on  ‘Machines 
moved  by  air*  twice  mentions  Wheels  as  in  ritual  use.  ‘In 
Egyptian  sanctuaries  there  are  Wheels  of  bronze  against  the 
door-posts,  and  they  are  moveable  so  that  those  who  enter  may 
set  them  in  motion,  because  of  the  belief  that  bronze  purifies; 
and  there  are  vessels  for  purifying  so  that  those  who  enter  may 

1  The  tctitcXos  of  the  rites  was  probably  a  real  wheel,  bat  it  is  also  possible  that 
it  was  a  circle  drawn  round  the  neophyte  out  of  which  he  escaped.  Psellua  (vcpl 

SatfiitKav)  records  an  old  Bacchic  rite  in  which  demons  were  expelled  by  the  aotion 

of  leaping  out  of  a  circle  of  fire :  irvpd.  88  sroXXA  KvxXtp  nvl  vepiypd<povTes  i^dXXovrax 

rrjs  <f>Xoy is.  yr  88  teal  rovro  rijs  iraXaias  /3a tcxelas,  tva  fri)  X4yu>  paulas  fx4pos...6  86  ye 

kvkXos  Karoxys  &ei  Sfoapuv.  The  wheel  and  the  magic  mesmeric  circle  may  have 
got  *  contaminated.  ’ 

a  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  v.  p.  242,  did.  88  <rv/jLf36Xu>vt  d>s  8  re  rpoxds  6  <rrpe<p6fievos  6v 
roT s  tQv  Qe&v  refxiveaiv  elXKVo’fjUvos  rrape i  Alywrrlwv. 

I  have  throughout  translated  kijkXos  by  wheel.  The  same  idea  is  rendered 
indifferently  by  rpoxds  and  irtfcXos,  though  kijkXos  occurs  more  frequently:  cf.  Proolus, 
ad  Tim.  p.  330  a,  k8kXos  tt)s  yep6<remt  b  rip  rijs  dfiapp6pys. .  .rpox  V-  The  same  thing 
iB  in  English  a  ‘  cycle,’  in  American  a 4 * * *  wheel.’  In  the  Orphic  Hades  of  Vergil  the 
mfcXos  ;s  a  rota. 

8  Hero  Alex.  Pneum.  i.  82  and  n.  82,  OyaavpoO  KaraaKevij  rpoxb  *r°* 
arpetpdfievop  x^K€0tf  KaXeirai  dyyurrfipiov* 
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purify  themselves.  The  problem  is  how  to  arrange  so  that  when 
the  Wheel  is  turned  the  water  may  flow  mechanically  so  that 
as  aforesaid  it  may  be  sprinkled  for  purifying/  The  problem  which 
Hero  faced  mechanically  the  Orphics  solved  in  metaphor — how  to 
connect  the  Wheel  with  purification.  It  was  not  difficult.  Bronze, 
as  Hero  notes,  was  supposed  to  be  a  purifier;  in  another  section 
he  says  the  Wheel  was  actually  called  Hagnisterion ,  the  thing  for 
purification.  Each  metal  when  first  it  comes  into  use  is  regarded 
as  having  magical  properties.  A  resonant  metal  was  of  special 
use  because  it  frightened  away  bogeys.  Simaetha1  in  her  in¬ 
cantations  cries 

‘The  goddess  at  the  Crossways.  Sound  the  gong* 

and  the  scholiast  on  the  passage  remarks  instructively  that 
bronze  was  sounded  at  eclipses  of  the  moon,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
held  to  be  pure  and  to  have  the  power  of  warding  off  pollutions, 
and  he  quotes  the  treatise  of  Apollodorus  ‘Concerning  the  Gods’ 
as  his  authority  for  the  statement  that  bronze  was  in  use  in  all 
kinds  of  consecration  and  purification.  It  was  appropriate  to  the 
dead,  he  adds,  and  at  Athens  the  Hierophant  beats  a  gong  when 
Kore  is  invoked. 

Here  again  we  have  a  primitive  superstition  ready  to  the  hand 
of  the  Orphic.  He  is  familiar  with  bronze-beating  as  a  piece 
of  apotropaic  ritual;  he  sees,  probably  in  an  Egyptian  temple, 
a  bronze  wheel  known  by  some  name  that  he  translates  as  ‘a 
thing  for  purifying1;  he  has  a  doctrine  of  metempsychosis  and 
an  ardent  longing  after  purification;  he  puts  them  all  together 
and  says  with  Proclus2  the  one  salvation  offered  by  the  creator  is 
that  the  spirit  free  itself  from  the  wheel  of  birth.  *  This  is  what 
those  who  are  initiated  by  Orpheus  to  Dionysos  and  Kore  pray 
that  they  may  attain,  to 

“Cease  from  the  Wheel  and  breathe  again  from  iil.**1 

The  notion  of  escape  whether  from  the  tomb  of  the  body,  or 
from  the  restless  Wheel  or  from  the  troubled  sea,  haunts  the 

l  Theoor.  n.  36  schol.  didirep  irpds  va<rav  &<po<rl<a<rw  teal  dTTOKddapatu  adrtp  typtirro 
c3s  (p7}(n  Kal  *AiroXX65wpos  iv  rtf  irepl  deuiv.  For  a  full  discussion  of  the  apotropaio 
uses  of  bronze  gongs  see  Mr  A.  B.  Cook,  ‘The  Gong  at  Dodona,*  J.H.S.  vol.  xxn. 
1902,  p.  5.  „ 

a  Prod,  in  Plat.  Tim .  v.  330,  rjs  teal  ol  trap'  fO pipe?  r<p  Aiovtijip  k ai  rg  K Spy 
TeXofytePOi  tvx?w  e&xoprat* 

KvkXou  t’  aO  X$£at  teal  dvanvedaot  k<xk6tijtos. 
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Orphic,  haunts  Plato,  haunts  Euripides,  lends  him  lovely  meta¬ 
phors  of  a  fawn  escaped,  makes  his  Bacchants  sing1, 

‘Happy  he,  on  the  weary  sea 
Who  hath  fled  the  tempest  and  won  the  haven. 

Happy  whoso  hath  risen  free 
Above  his  striving.’ 

The  downward  steps  from  purification  to  penance,  from  penance 
to  vindictive  punishment,  were  easy  to  take  and  swiftly  taken. 
Plato,  in  the  vision  of  Er,  though  he  knows  of  purification,  is  not 
free  from  this  dismal  and  barren  eschatology  of  vengeance  and 
retribution.  On  Lower  Italy  vases  under  Orphic  influence,  as  will 
later  be  seen  (p.  605),  great  Ananke,  Necessity  herself  is  made  to 
hold  a  scourge  and  behave  like  a  Fury.  That  such  notions  were 
not  alien  to  Orphism  is  clear  from  the  line  in  tablet  Vi : 

*1  have  paid  the  penalty  for  deeds  unrighteous.’ 

The  deeds  unrighteous  are  not  only  the  soul's  own  personal 
sins  but  his  hereditary  taint,  the  ‘  ancient  woe  ’  that  is  his  as  the 
heir  of  the  earth-born  Titans. 

The  next  avowal  is 

ififprov  8*  eirefiav  <rre(f>dvov  Trotrt  KaprraXipoiO't . 

‘I  have  passed  with  eager  feet  to  the  Circle  desired.’ 

It  occurs  in  a  second  form,  thus : 

ipcprov  8*  ancfiav  are(f>dvov  iroa\  KapiraXipmcru 
‘  I  have  passed  with  eager  feet  from  the  Circle  desired.’ 

It  is  impossible  to  say  which  form  is  correct.  It  may  be  that  both 
were  indispensable,  that  the  neophyte  had  to  pass  first  into  and 
then  out  of  a,  ring  or  circle. 

The  word  imfialv<o  (I  step  on  or  over)  is  of  course  frequently* 
used  metaphorically  with  the  meaning  ‘I  entered  on,  embarked 
on.'  It  might  therefore  be  possible  to  translate  the  words  as 
*  with  eager  feet  I  entered  on,  Le.  I  obtained,  the  crown  I  longed 
for/  But  as  the  word  <rr4<f>avos  means  not  only  a  crown  for  the 
head,  but  a  ring  or  circle,  a  thing  that  encloses,  it  is  perhaps 
better  to  take  it  here  in  its  wider  sense3.  The  mystic  has  escaped 

1  Eur.  Bacch .  901. 

a  Dr  Dieterich  in  his  valuable  tract  De  Hymnis  Orpkicis  capitula  quinque  says 
(p.  55):  <rrt<pavos  est  qui  cingit  loca  beatorum,  vel  prata  ilia  ipsa  desiderata.  Simili 
notione  vox  ortcpavos  ueurpatur  in  Orphicorum  Argonauticorum  versa  71 
c&rUa  ol  (rrtyavos  xcd  reifcos  ipvpvbv 
Alrjrioj  Karty cuve  koX  &\<xea. 

His  interpretation  suggested  that  given  in  the  text,  though  the  two  are  not  identical. 
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from  the  Wheel  of  Purgation,  he  passes  with  eager  feet  over  the 
Ring  or  circle  that  includes  the  bliss  he  longs  for,  he  enters  and 
perhaps  passes  out  of  some  sort  of  sacred  enclosure.  As  to  the 
actual  rite  performed  we  are  wholly  in  the  dark.  Possibly  the 
innermost  shrine  was  garlanded  about  with  mystic  magical  flowers. 
This  is  however  pure  conjecture.  We  know1  that  the  putting 
on  of  garlands  or  crrefiftara  was  the  final  stage  of  initiation 
for  Hierophants  and  other  priests,  a  stage  that  was  as  it  were 
Consecration  and  Ordination  in  one;  but  the  putting  on  of 
garlands  is  not  the  entering  of  a  garlanded  enclosure,  and  it  is 
the  entering  of  an  enclosure  that  the  ‘  eager  feet T  seem  to  imply. 

Next  comes  the  clause, 

&€(T7roivas  3*  viro  ko\itov  cBvv  \dovias  /9a<rt\et'a?. 

1 1  have  sunk  beneath  the  bosom  of  Despoina,  Queen  of  the  Underworld.’ 

That  this  clause  is  an  avowal  of  an  actual  rite  performed 
admits  of  no  doubt.  It  is  the  counterpart  of  the  4  token  *  of  the 
mysteries  of  the  Mother:  ‘I  have  passed  down  into  the  bridal- 
chamber/  but  here  the  symbolism  seems  to  be  rather  of  birth 
than  marriage.  In  discussing  the  ritual  of  the  Semnae  (p.  244), 
it  has  been  seen  that  the  ‘second-fated  man’  had  to  be  reborn 
before  he  could  be  admitted  to  the  sanctuary,  and  the  rebirth  was 
a  mimetic  birth2.  The  same  ceremony  was  gone  through  among 
some  peoples  at  adoption8.  Dionysos  himself  in  Orphic  hymns  is 
called  virotcoXme,  ‘  he  who  is  beneath  the  bosom.  If  the  rites  are 
enumerated  in  the  order  of  their  performance  this  rite  of  birth 
or  adoption  must  have  taken  place  within  the  Circle,  after  the 
entrance  into  and  before  the  exit  from . 

In  the  highest  grades  of  initiation  not  only  was  there  a  new 
birth  but  also  a  new  name  given,  a  beautiful  custom  still  preserved 
in  the  Roman  Church.  Lucian4  makes  Lexiphanes  tell  of  a  man 
called  Deinias,  who  was  charged  with  the  crime  of  having  addressed 
the  Hierophant  and  the  Dadouchos  by  name,  ‘  and  that  when  he 

1  Theo.  Smyrn.  Mathertu  I.  p.  18,  rerd/m?  84  5  8rj  teal  ri\os  rrjs  iiroirrelas  dvdSetns 
koX  ffre/ifidrtatf  4Trld€<ns...8$8ouxlas  r ux&vra  4)  lepoipavrLas  i}  rw»os  AXXiys  Upo<r6rrjs. 

3  Hesych.  b.v.  devrephTrorftos  *  i)  6  Se&repov  Sid  ywauedov  k6\ttov  8ta86f  £8oi  r)V 
irapa  ’Adrjvalois  Ik  Setrrcpov  yewacrOat. 

8  DiocL  iv.  39. 

4  Luo.  Lexiph*  10,  koI  ravra  ev  elStb s  Srt  4%  ovrrep  (baubBijaav  dv&vvpot  t4  eUn  Aral 
ovKirt  ivofiaarol  Cjs  to  lep&vvfxot  ij8ri  yty evqpAvoi.  uxTubOycrav  here  dearly  marks  the 
final  stage  of  initiation  only  open  to  priestB:  it  is  practically  « ordination/ 
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well  knew  that  from  the  time  they  are  consecrated  they  are  name¬ 
less  and  can  no  longer  be  named,  on  the  supposition  that  they 
have  from  that  time  holy  names/ 

The  last  affirmation  of  the  mystic  is 

€pi(f)os  er  yaX*  cncrov, 

‘A  kid  I  have  fallen  into  milk/ 

a  sentence  which  occurred,  it  will  be  remembered,  in  the  second 
person,  on  tablet  in. 

The  quaint  little  formulary  is  simple  almost  to  fatuity. 
Mysticism,  in  its  attempt  to  utter  the  ineffable,  often  verges  on 
imbecility. 

Before  we  attempt  to  determine  the  precise  nature  of  the 
ritual  act  performed,  it  may  be  well  to  consider  the  symbolism 
of  the  kid  and  the  milk.  It  is  significant  that  in  both  cases  the 
formulary  occurs  immediately  after  another  statement : 

‘Thou  shalt  be  God  instead  of  mortal.’ 

It  would  seem  that  about  the  kid  there  is  something  divine. 
Eriphos  according  to  Hesychius1  was  a  title  of  Dionysos. 
Stephanus8  the  Byzantine  says  that  Dionysos  bore  the  title 
Eriphios  among  the  Metapontians,  i.e.  in  the  very  neighbour¬ 
hood  where  these  Orphic  tablets  were  engraved.  It  is  clear 
that  there  was  not  only  a  Bull-Dionysos  (Eiraphiotes)  but  a 
Kid-Dionysos  (Eriphos),  and  this  was  just  the  sort  of  title  that 
the  Orphics  would  be  likely  to  seize  on  and  mysticize.  In  the 
Bacchae  it  has  been  seen  (p.  445)  that  there  seems  to  attach  a 
sort  of  special  sanctity  to  young  wild  things,  a  certain  mystic 
symbolism  about  the  fawn  escaped,  and  the  nursing  mothers 
who  suckle  the  young  of  wolves  and  deer.  It  may  be  that  each 
one  thought  her  nursling  was  a  Baby-God.  Christian  children 
to  this  day  are  called  Christ’s  Lambs  because  Christ  is  the  Lamb 
of  God,  and  Clement8  joining  new  and  old  together  says:  ‘This 
is  the  mountain  beloved  of  God,  not  the  place  of  tragedies  like 
Cithaeron  but  consecrated  to  the  dramas  of  truth,  a  mount  of 

1  Hesych.  s.v/E/u^os*  Aidvvvos. 

3  Steph.  Byz.  8.v.  Aidwcros*  ’E pl<ptos  irapa  Merairoj'rfois. 

3  Clem.  Al.  Protr.  in.  119,  /3a*xei5oi/<rt  5£  £i>  at Wtp  oirx  a l  XefUXrjs  rijs  Kcpavvlas 
&de\(pal  al  fiaiv&des  ai  Svcayvov  KpeavopUav  fivov/xeuai  AXXA  rod  Oeov  Ovyaripes  al 
ajxv&Sts  al  KaXai  rd  <refiv&  roO  XA701;  6e<nrl£ovTcu  6pyia  x°P0V  fryelpovaat  a w<ppova. 
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sobriety  shaded  with  the  woods  of  purity.  And  there  revel  on  it 
not  the  Maenads,  sisters  of  Semele  the  thunderstruck,  initiated  in 
the  impure  feast  of  flesh,  but  the  daughters  of  God,  fair  Lambs 
who  celebrate  the  holy  rites  of  the  Word,  raising  a  sober  choral 
chant/ 

The  initiated  then  believed  himself  new  bom  as  a  young 
divine  animal,  as  a  kid,  one  of  the  god's  many  incarnations;  and 
as  a  kid  he  falls  into  milk.  Milk  was  a  god-given  drink  before 
the  coming  of  wine,  and  the  Epiphany  of  Dionysos  was  shown 
not  only  by  wine  but  by  milk  and  honey1: 

‘Then  streams  the  earth  with  milk,  yea  streams 
With  wine  and  honey  of  the  bee.' 

Out  on  the  mountain  of  Cithaeron  he  gives  his  Maenads 
draughts  of  miraculous  wine,  and  also2 

‘If  any  lips 

Sought  whiter  draughts,  with  dipping  finger-tips 
They  pressed  the  sod,  and  gushing  from  the  ground 
Came  springs  of  milk.  And  reed- wands  ivy- crowned 
Ban  with  sweet  honey.1 

The  symbolism  of  honey,  the  nectar  of  gods  and  men,  does 
not  here  concern  us,  but  it  is  curious  to  note  how  honey,  used 
in  ancient  days  to  embalm  the  dead  body,  became  the  symbol  of 
eternal  bliss.  A  sepulchral  inscription  of  the  first  century  a.d. 
runs  as  follows8: 

‘Here  lies  Boethos  Muse-bedewed,  undying 
Joy  hatn  he  of  sweet  sleep  in  honey  lying.’ 

Boethos  lies  in  honey,  the  mystic  falls  into  milk,  both  are 
symbols  taken  from  the  ancient  ritual  of  the  Nephalia  and 
mysticized. 

The  question  remains — what  was  the  exact  ritual  of  the  flailing 
into  milk?  The  ritual  formulary  is  not  emov  y aka  *1  drank  milk/ 
but  67 tctov  e?  yaka  *  I  fell  into  milk/  Did  the  neophyte  actually 
fall  into4  a  bath  of  milk,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  ‘  I  stepped  on  the 

1  Eur.  Baceh .  142.  3  Eur.  Bacch .  706. 

8  O.  Benndorf,  Grabschrift  von  Telmes&os  (Sonderabdruck  aus  der  Festschrift 
fur  Th.  Gomperz),  p.  404 : 

4"Ey0a  B6i?0os  fiovffdppvros  birvov  lavet 
aids/ os  yXvKcpy  Kelfievos  iv  pAXtru* 

4  M.  Salomon  Beinaoh  (*Uno  formule  Orphique,’  Rev.  Arch,  xxxix.  1901, 
p.  202)  takes  iriirrcip  is  to  be  metaphorical  and  compares  incidere  in  and  the  French 
tomber  sur.  But  the  division  of  verb  and  preposition  and  the  fact  that  the  sentence 
is  a  religious  formulury  are  against  this  light  colloquial  sense.  If  the  expression 
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crown  I  longed  for/  is  the  ritual  act  of  drinking  milk  from  the 
beginning  metaphorically  described?  The  question  unhappily 
cannot  with  certainty  be  decided.  The  words  ‘I  fell  into  milk’ 
are  not  even  exactly  what  we  should  expect  if  a  rite  of  Baptism 
were  described;  of  a  rite  of  immersion  in  milk  we  have  no 
evidence. 

It  is  however  from  primitive  rites  of  Baptism  that  we  get 
most  light  as  to  the  general  symbolism  of  the  formulary.  In 
the  primitive  Church  the  sacrament  of  Baptism  was  immediately 
followed  by  Communion.  The  custom  is  still  preserved  among  the 
Copts1.  The  neophyte  drank  not  only  of  wine  but  also  of  a  cup 
of  milk  and  honey  mixed2,  those  ‘new  born  in  Christ’  partook 
of  the  food  of  babes.  Our  Church  has  severed  Communion  from 
Baptism  and  lost  the  symbolism  of  milk  and  honey,  nor  does 
she  any  longer  crown  her  neophytes  after  Baptism8. 

S.  Jerome4  complains  in  Protestant  fashion  that  much  was  done 
in  the  Church  of  his  days  from  tradition  that  had  not  really  the 
sanction  of  Holy  Writ.  This  tradition  which  the  early  Church  so 
wisely  and  beautifully  followed  can  only  have  come  from  pagan 
sources.  Among  the  unsanctioned  rites  S.  Jerome  mentions  the 
cup  of  milk  and  honey.  That  the  cup  of  milk  and  honey  was 
pagan  we  know  from  a  beautiful  prescription  preserved  in  one  of 
the  magic  papyri5  in  which  the  worshipper  is  thus  instructed: 
*  Take  the  honey  with  the  milk,  drink  of  it  before  the  rising  of  the 
sun,  and  there  shall  be  in  thy  heart  something  that  is  divine/ 


is  metaphorical  it  has  a  close  analogy  in  rrlirretp  is  yiveaiv.  Porphyry  says  (De  Antr . 
Nymph.  13)  of  the  sonls  Brav  is  yfreaiv  iriatjatv.  It  may  I  think  be  worth  noting 
that  in  Egypt,  when  the  soles  of  the  feet  (of  the  mommy)  which  had  trodden  the 
mire  of  earth  were  removed,  the  gods  were  prayed  to  grant  milk  to  the  Osiris  that 
he  might  bathe  his  feet  in  it.  See  Wiedemann,  Ancient  Egyptian  Doctrine  of 
Immortality ,  p.  48. 

1  Usener,  ‘Milch  rmd  Honig/  Rhein.  Mus.  1902,  Heft  2,  p.  177. 

3  Tertull.  de  corona  militis  3:  dehinc  ter  mergitamur...unde  suscepti  lactis 
et  mellis  concordiam  praegustamus. 

8  For  a  fall  account  of  the  complex  and  beaatiful  ceremony  of  primitive 
Baptism  Bee  Didos kaliac  fragmenta  Veronensia  latina ,  ed.  Ettauler  (Lips.  1900), 
pp.  Ill — 113,  and  E.  Trompf,  Abh .  d.  philos.-philol.  CL  der  K.  Bayer .  Ah.  d.  Wiss. 
xiv.  3,  p.  180. 

4  S.  Hieron.  Altercat.  Lucif,  et  orthodox .  c.  8, 1. 11,  p.  180° :  nam  et  mnlta  alia 
qrae  per  traditionem  in  ecclesiis  observantur  auctoritatem  sibi  scriptae  legis 
usurpaverunt,  velut  in  lavacro  ter  caput  mergitare  deinde  egresso  lactis  et  mellis 
praegustare  concordiam. 

5  ‘Berliner  ^auber-papyrus,*  Abh.  d.  Berl.  Akad.  1865,  p.  120.  20:  real 

rb  y&Xa  cbv  r£  (/r£\t)rt  d*r6irte  irplv  dvaroXijs  JjKtov  teal  Barcu  rt-  ivQeov  iv  rg  cry 
k  apdlq,. 
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The  milk  and  honey  can  be  materialized  into  a  future  ‘happy 
land*  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  but  the  promise  of  the  magical 
papyrus  is  the  utmost  possible  guerdon  of  present  spiritual 
certainty.  We  find  in  every  sacrament  what  we  bring. 

If  the  formularies  inscribed  on  the  tablets  have  been  actually 
recited  while  the  Orphic  was  alive  we  naturally  ask — When  and 
at  what  particular  Mysteries  ?  To  this  question  no  certain  answer 
can  be  returned.  Save  for  one  instance, 

*  1  have  sunk  beneath  the  bosom  of  Despoina,  Queen  of  the  Underworld/ 

the  formularies  of  the  tablets  bear  no  analogy  either  to  the 
tokens  of  Eleusis  or  to  those  of  the  Great  Mother.  The  Greater 
Mysteries  at  Eleusis  were  preceded,  we  know,  by  Lesser  Mysteries 
celebrated  at  Agra1,  a  suburb  of  Athens.  These  mysteries  were 
sacred  to  Dionysos  and  Kore  rather  than  to  Demeter,  and  it  is 
noticeable  that  in  the  tablets  there  is  no  mention  of  Demeter,  no 
trace  of  agricultural  intent ;  the  whole  gist  is  eschatological.  But, 
found  as  they  are  in  Crete  and  Lower  Italy,  it  is  more  probable 
that  these  tablets  refer  to  Orphic  mysteries  pure  and  simple 
before  Orphic  rites  have  blended  with  those  of  the  Wine-God. 
Pythagoras,  tradition2  says,  was  initiated  in  Crete ;  he  met  there 

*  one  of  the  Idaean  Daktyls  and  at  their  hands  was  purified  by 
a  thunderbolt;  he  lay  from  dawn  outstretched  face-foremost  by 
the  sea  and  by  night  lay  near  a  river  covered  with  fillets  from  the 
fleece  of  a  black  lamb,  and  he  went  down  into  the  Idaean  cave 
holding  black  wool  and  spent  there  the  accustomed  thrice  nine 
hallowed  days  and  beheld  the  seat  bedecked  every  year  for  Zeus, 
and  he  engraved  an  inscription  about  the  tomb  with  the  title 

*  Pythagoras  to  Zeus”  of  which  the  beginning  is: 

M  Here  in  death  lies  Zan,  whom  they  call  Zeus,” 

and  after  his  stay  in  Crete  he  went  to  Italy  and  settled  in 
Croton/ 

The  story  looks  as  if  Pythagoraa  had  brought  to  Italy  from 
Crete  Orphic  rites  in  all  their  primitive  freshness.  The  religion 

1  Steph.  Byz.  s.v.  "Ay pa •  x<*ptop...Trpb  -rijs  tr^Xews  iv  $  t&  pixph.  fivar^pia  iirtTeXctrat 
itlfiyfui  twp  Trepl  rbv  Aids' vaov.  These  Lesser  Mysteries  were  celebrated  in  the  month 
Anthesterion  sacred  to  Dionysos,  see  p.  659.  Bor  Persephone  see  Sohol.  Ar.  Plut. 
■846,  vpav  6&  ra  fxcy&ha  rijs  A'fjpyTpos  r&  6&  fUKpa  Hcpaetpdrns* 

2  Porphyr.  Vit.  Pythag.  17. 
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of  Dionysos  was  not  the  only  faith  that  taught  man  he  could 
become  a  god.  The  Egyptian  also  believed  that  when  dead  he  could 
become  Osiris.  The  Orphic  in  Crete  and  Lower  Italy  may  have 
had  rites  dealing  with  his  conduct  in  the  next  world  more  directly 
than  those  of  the  Great  Mother  or  of  Eleusis. 

This  is  made  the  more  probable  from  the  fact  that  we  certainly 
know  that  the  sect  of  the  Pythagoreans  had  special  burial  rites, 
strictly  confined  to  the  initiated.  Of  this  Plutarch1  incidentally 
gives  clear  evidence  in  his  discourse  of  *  The  Daemon  of  Socrates/ 
A  young  Pythagorean,  Lysis,  came  to  Thebes  and  died  there  and 
was  buried  by  his  Theban  friends.  His  ghost  appeared  in  a  dream 
to  the  Pythagorean  friends  he  had  left  in  Italy.  The  Pythagoreans, 
more  skilled  in  these  matters  than  modern  psychical  experts,  had 
a  certain  sign  by  which  they  knew  the  apparition  of  a  dead  man 
from  the  phantasm  of  the  living.  They  got  anxious  as  to  how 
Lysis  had  been  buried,  for  ‘  there  is  something  special  and  sacro¬ 
sanct  {o<tlov)  that  takes  place  at  the  burial  of  the  Pythagoreans 
and  is  peculiar  to  them,  and  if  they  do  not  attain  this  rite  they 
think  that  they  will  fail  in  reaching  the  very  happy  end  that  is 
proper  to  them/  So  concerned  were  some  of  the  Pythagoreans 
that  they  wished  to  have  the  body  of  Lysis  disinterred  and 
brought  to  Italy  to  be  reburied.  Accordingly  one  of  them, 
Theanor,  started  for  Thebes  to  make  enquiries  as  to  what  had 
been  done.  He  was  directed  by  the  people  of  the  place  to  the 
tomb  and  went  in  the  evening  to  offer  libations,  and  he  invoked 
the  soul  of  Lysis  to  give  inspired  direction  as  to  what  was  to  be 
done.  *  As  the  night  went  on/  Theanor  recounts,  ‘I  saw  nothing, 
but  I  thought  I  heard  a  voice  say  “  Move  not  that  which  should 
not  be  moved,”  for  the  body  of  Lysis  was  buried  by  his  friends 
with  sacrosanct  ceremonies  (oaim),  and  his  spirit  is  already 
separated  from  it  and  set  free  into  another  birth,  having  obtained 
a  share  in  another  spirit/  On  enquiry  next  morning  Theanor 
found  that  Lysis  had  imparted  to  a  friend  all  the  secret  of  the 
mysteries  so  that  the  funeral  rites  had  been  performed  after 
Pythagorean  fashion. 

What  precisely  the  ocnay  the  sacrosanct  rites,  were  we  cannot 

1  Pint,  de  Gen.  Socr.  XVI.  Bart  ydp  rt  ycvbpevov  151#  7T€pl  rds  ra0ds  twv  UvBayoptKwv 
Batov  o&  pi)  Tvx&res  oi)  doKovpev  dirtyeiv  r6  paxaptardv  koX  oltcctov  t4\qs... baton  yap  virb 
rtov  <pl\uv  KtKribtvadat  rb  Avaidos  atop. a. 
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in  detail  say,  but  we  may  be  tolerably  sure  that  something  special 
was  done  for  the  man  who  had  been  finally  initiated,  who  was  like 
the  Cretan  mystic  omwOei^  ‘consecrated/  This  something  may 
have  included  the  burial  with  his  body  of  tablets  inscribed  with 
sentences  from  his  ‘  Book  of  the  Dead/  This  I  think  is  implied 
in  a  familiar  passage  of  Plato.  Socrates  in  the  Phaedo 1  says  that 
‘  the  journey  to  Hades  does  not  seem  to  him  a  simple  road  like 
that  described  by  Aeschylus  in  the  Telephos.  On  the  contrary  it 
is  neither  simple  nor  one.  If  it  were  there  would  be  no  need  of 
guides.  But  it  appears  in  point  of  fact  to  have  many  partings 
of  the  ways  and  circuits.  And  this/  he  adds,  ‘I  say  conjecturing 
it  from  the  customary  and  sacrosanct  ( oaitov )  rites  which  we 
observe  in  this  world/  The  customary  rites  ( vojufia )  were  for 
each  and  all;  the  sacrosanct  rites  (oaia)  were  for  the  initiated 
only,  for  they  only  were  sacrosanct  ( ocriot ). 

The  Pythagoreans  we  know  revived  the  custom  of  burial  in 
the  earth,  which  had  been  at  least  in  part  superseded  by  the 
Northern  practice  of  cremation.  It  was  part  of  their  general 
return  to  things  primitive.  Earth  was  the  kingdom  of  *  Despoina, 
Queen  of  the  underworld/  who  was  more  to  them  than  Zeus  of 
the  upper  air.  To  their  minds  bent  on  symbolism  burial  itself 
would  be  a  consecration,  they  would  remember  that  to  the 
Athenians  the  dead  were  ArjfiTjTpeioc2,  Demeter’s  people,  that 
burial  was  refused  to  the  traitor  because  he  was  unworthy  ‘to 
be  consecrated  by  earth8/  and  burial  in  itself  may  well  have 
been  to  them  as  to  Antigone  a  mystic  marriage: 

‘I  have  sunk  beneath  the  bosom  of  Despoina,  Queen  of  the  Underworld/ 

b.  Orphic  Vases  of  Lower  Italy. 

Orphic  religion,  as  seen  on  the  tablets  just  discussed,  is  singu¬ 
larly  free  from  ‘  other- worldliness/  It  is  a  religion  promising, 
indeed,  immortality,  but  instinct  not  so  much  with  the  hope  of 
future  rewards  as  with  the  ardent  longing  after  perfect  purity ;  it 
is  concerned  with  the  state  of  a  soul  rather  than  with  its  circum- 

1  Flat.  Phaedo ,  108  a,  dirb  twv  balwv  re  real  voplfuav  r(av  iv86.be, 

3  Pint,  de  fac.  in  orb,  lun .  xxvm. 

8  Philostr.  Her.  714,^  ufxbv  ydp  rb  dir*  a&rtp  tdjpvyfAa0  ph  yhp  Odirrav  rov 
HdKap^Sijv  pijbd  baiovv  t%  yjj. 
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stances.  We  have  the  certainty  of  beatitude  for  the  initiated,  the 
‘seats  of  the  blessed/  the  ‘groves  of  Phersephoneia/  but  the  long¬ 
ing  uttered  is  ecstatic,  mystic  not  sensuous ;  it  is  summed  up  in 
the  line : 

*  Happy  and  Blessed  One,  thou  shalt  be  God  instead  of  mortal/ 

None  knew  better  than  the  Orphic  himself  that  this  was  only 
for  the  few :  ‘  Many  are  they  that  carry  the  narthex,  few  are  they 
that  are  made  one  with  Bacchus/  For  the  many  there  remained 
other  and  lower  beatitudes,  there  remained  also — a  thing  wholly 
absent  from  the  esoteric  Orphic  doctrine — the  fear  of  punishment, 
punishment  conceived  not  as  a  welcome  purification,  but  as  a  fruit¬ 
less,  endless  vengeance.  Of  the  existence  of  this  lower  faith  or 
rather  mfaith  in  the  popular  forms  of  Orphism  we  have  definite 
and  curious  evidence  from  a  class  of  vases,  found  in  Lower  Italy, 
representing  scenes  in  the  underworld  and  obviously  designed 
under  Orphic  influence. 

Two  specimens1  of  these  ‘  Apulian 9  vases  are  given  in  figs.  161 
and  162.  It  will  be  obvious  at  the  first  glance  that  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  both  designs  is  substantially  the  same.  This  need  not 
oblige  us  to  conjecture  any  one  great  work  of  art  of  which  these 
two  and  the  other  designs  not  figured  here  are  copies;  it  only 
shows  that  some  vase-painter  of  note  in  the  4th  century  b.c.  con¬ 
ceived  the  scheme  and  it  became  popular  in  his  factory. 

The  main  lines  of  both  compositions  are  as  follows :  in  the 
centre  the  palace  of  Hades  with  Plouton  and  Persephone.  Imme¬ 
diately  below,  and  also  occupying  a  central  position,  is  Herakles, 
carrying  off  Cerberus.  Immediately  to  the  left  of  the  temple 
and  therefore  also  fairly  central,  is  the  figure  of  Orpheus.  About 
these  central  figures  various  groups  of  criminals  and  other  denizens 
of  Hades  are  diversely  arrayed. 

With  this  scheme  in  our  minds  we  may  examine  the  first 
specimen,  the  most  important  of  the  series,  because  inscribed.  The 
vase  itself,  now  in  the  Naples  Museum  and  usually  known  from  the 
place  where  it  was  found  as  the  ‘  Altamura  *  vase3,  is  in  a  disastrous 

1  The  whole  series  is  published  in  the  Wiener  Vorlcgebldtter,  Serie  e,  Taf.  x— vn. 

2  Heydemann,  Cat.  3222.  Wiener  Vorlegebl&tter ,  Serie  e,  Taf.  u.  This  vaBe 
was  carefully  examined  by  Dr  Studniczka  in  1887.  On  his  report  is  based  the 
full  discussion  by  Dr  Winkler,  *  TJnter-italische  Unterweltsdarstellungen/  Breslauer 
Philolog .  Abhandlungen,  Band  m.  Heft  5,  1888.  I  verified  Dr  Studniczka’s  report 
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condition.  It  was  put  together  out  of  hundreds  of  fragments, 
painted  over  and  freely  restored  after  the  fashion  of  the  day,  and 
it  has  never  yet  been  subjected  to  a  proper  chemical  cleaning. 
Much  therefore  in  the  drawing  remains  uncertain,  and  only  such 
parts  and  inscriptions  will  be  dealt  with  as  are  above  suspicion. 

The  palace  of  Hades,  save  for  the  suspended  wheels  (p.  590), 
presents  no  features  of  interest.  In  the  ‘  Altamura’  vase  many  of 
its  architectural  features  are  from  the  hand  of  the  restorer,  but 
from  the  other  vases  the  main  outlines  are  sure.  In  the  Altamura 


Fig.  161. 


vase  both  Hades  and  Persephone  are  seated — in  the  others  some¬ 
times  Persephone,  sometimes  Plouton  occupies  the  throne.  Had 
the  designs  been  exclusively  inspired  by  Orphic  tradition,  more 
uniform  stress  would  probably  have  been  laid  on  Persephone. 

The  figure  of  Orpheus,  common  to  both  vases,  is  interesting 
from  its  dress,  which  reminds  us  of  Virgil’s1  description, 

1  There  too  the  Thracian  priest  in  trailing  robe.* 

The  vase-painter  of  the  late  4th  cent.  B.c.  was  more  archaeolo¬ 
gist  than  patriot.  In  the  Lesche  picture  of  Pulygnotus,  Pausanias2 

of  the  inscriptions  in  1902.  Nothing  further  can  he  done  till  the  vase  is  properly 
cleaned,  and,  now  that  the  Naples  Museum  is  under  new  direction,  this,  it  may  be 
hoped,  will  be  done. 

1  Yirg.  Aen.  vi.  644. 


3  T.  x.  U0.  6. 
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expressly  notes  that  Orpheus  was  *  Greek  in  appearance/  and  that 
neither  his  dress  nor  the  covering  he  had  on  his  head  was  Thracian. 
The  Orpheus  of  Polygnotus  must  have  been  near  akin  to  the 
beautiful  Orpheus  of  the  vase-painter  in  fig.  140.  Polygnotus, 
too,  made  him  *  seated  as  it  were  on  a  sort  of  hill,  and  grasping  his 
cifchara  with  his  left  hand ;  with  the  other  he  was  touchiug  some 


Fig.  162. 


sprays  of  willow,  and  he  leant  against  a  tree/  Very  different  this 
from  the  frigid  ritual  priest. 


About  this  figure  of  Orpheus  an  amazing  amount  of  nonsense 
has  been  written.  The  modern  commentator  thinks  of  Orpheus 
as  two  things — as  magical  musician,  which  he  was,  as  passionate 
lover,  which  in  early  days  he  was  not  The  commentator's  mind 
is  obsessed  by ‘Che  faro  senza  te,  Eurydice?’  He  asks  himself 
the  question,  ‘  Why  has  Orpheus  descended  into  Hades  ? ’  and  the 
answer  rises  automatically,  *  To  fetch  Eurydice/  As  regards  these 
Lower  Italy  vases  there  is  one  trifling  objection  to  this  interpreta¬ 
tion,  and  that  is  that  there  is  no  Eurydice.  Tantalos,  Sisyphos, 
Danaides,  Herakles,  but  no  Eurydice.  This  does  not  deter  the 
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commentator.  The  figure  of  Eurydice  is  'inferred  rather  than 
expressed/  Happily  this  line  of  interpretation,  which  might  lead 
us  far,  has  been  put  an  end  to  by  the  discovery  of  a  vase  in  which 
Eurydice  does  appear ;  Orpheus  leads  her  by  the  wrist  and  a  love- 
god  floats  above.  It  is  evident  that  when  the  vase-painter  wishes 
to  ‘  express  ’  Eurydice  he  does  not  leave  her  to  be  *  inferred/ 

It  may  be  taken  as  an  axiom  in  Greek  mythology  that 
passionate  lovers  are  always  late.  The  myth  of  Eurydice  is  of 
considerable  interest,  but  not  as  a  love-story.  It  is  a  piece  of 
theology  taken  over  from  Dionysos,  and,  primarily,  has  nothing  to 
do  with  Orpheus.  Anyone  who  realizes  Orpheus  at  all  would  feel 
that  the  intrusion  of  desperate  emotion  puts  him  out  of  key. 
Semele,  the  green  earth,  comes  up  from  below,  year  by  year ;  with 
her  comes  her  son  Dionysos,  and  by  a  certain  instinct  of  chivalry 
men  said  he  had  gone  to  fetch  her.  The  mantle  of  Dionysos 
descends  on  Orpheus. 

Eurydice  is  one  of  those  general,  adjectival  names  that  are 
appropriate  to  any  and  every  goddess:  she  is  the  'Wide- Ruler/ 
At  Trozen,  Pausanias1  saw  'a  Temple  of  Artemis  the  Saviour, 
and  in  it  were  altars  of  those  gods  who  are  said  to  rule  below 
the  earth,  and  they  say  that  in  this  place  Semele  was  brought 
up  from  Hades  by  Dionysos,  and  that  here  Herakles  dragged 
up  the  hound  of  Hades/  Pausanias  is  sceptical:  ‘But  I  do 
not  the  least  believe  that  Semele  died,  she  who  was  the  wife  of 
Zeus,  and  as  to  the  beast  called  the  hound  of  Hades,  I  shall  state 
what  I  am  sure  is  the  truth  about  him  in  another  place/  The  cult 
of  Artemis  is  clearly  superposed  over  an  ancient,  perhaps  nameless, 
anyhow  forgotten  cult  of  underworld  gods.  There  was  probably  a 
cleft  at  hand  and  a  legend  of  a  rising  Earth-goddess,  as  at  the 
rock  of  Recall,  Anaklethra  (p.  283),  and  the  Smileless  Rock  at 
Eleusis  (p.  127);  and  of  course,given  somebody's  Anodos, a  Kathodos 
is  soon  supplied,  and  then  a  formal  descent  into  Hades.  At  the 
Alcyonian  lake,  near  Argos,  which  Nero  tried  in  vain  to  sound,  the 
Argives  told  Pausanias2  that  Dionysos  went  down  to  Hades  to 
fetch  Semele,  and  Polymnos,  a  local  hero,  showed  him  the  way 
down,  and  ‘  there  were  certain  rites  performed  there  yearly/  Un¬ 
fortunately,  as  is  mostly  the  case  when  he  comes  to  the  real  point, 
Pausanias  lound  it  would  ‘  not  be  pious '  to  reveal  these  rites  to 
*  P.  ii.  81.  1.  2  P.  ii.  37,  5. 
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the  general  public.  At  Delphi,  too,  it  will  be  remembered 
(p.  402),  the  Thyiades  knew  the  mystic  meaning  of  the  festival 
of  Herois,  and  ‘  even  an  outsider  could  conjecture/  Plutarch  says, 
‘from  what  was  done,  that  it  was  an  upbringing  of  Semele.’ 

Orpheus,  priest  of  Dionysos,  took  on  his  resurrection  as  well  as 
his  death ;  that  is  the  germ  from  which  sprang  the  beautiful  love- 
story.  A  taboo-element,  common  to  many  primitive  stories,  is 
easily  added.  You  may  not  look  back  when  spirits  are  about  from 
the  underworld.  If  you  do  you  may  have  to  join  them.  Under¬ 
world  rites  are  often  performed  ‘  without  looking  back  *  (dfiera- 
^TTpeirrly  see  p.  24  note  2). 

There  is  another  current  fallacy  about  these  underworld  vases. 
Commentators  are  not  only  prone  to  the  romantic  tendency  to  see 
a  love-story  where  none  is,  but,  having  once  got  the  magical 
musician  into  their  minds,  they  see  him  everywhere.  In  these 
vases,  they  say,  we  have  ‘the  power  of  music  to  stay  the  torments 
of  hell’  They  remember,  and  small  wonder,  the  amazing  scene  in 
Gluck’s  opera,  where  Orpheus  comes  down  into  the  shades  playing 
on  his  lyre,  and  the  clamour  of  hell  is  spell-bound ;  or  they  bethink 
them  of  Virgil : 

‘The  very  house  itself,  the  inmost  depths 
Of  Death  stood  still  to  hearken.’ 

But  the  vase-painter  of  the  4th  cent.  B.c.  is  necessarily  guiltless 
of  Virgil  as  of  Gluck.  Moreover  his  work  is  untinged  by  any 
emotion,  whether  of  poetry  or  religion ;  his  composition  is  simply 
an  omnium  gatherum  of  conventional  orthodox  dwellers  in  Hades. 
Orpheus  is  there  because,  by  that  time,  convention  demanded  his 
presence.  The  vase-painter’s  wealthy  clients — these  Apulian  vases 
were  as  expensive  as  they  are  ugly — would  have  been  ill-pleased 
had  the  founder  of  popular  mysteries  not  had  his  fitting  place.  But 
if  interest  focusses  anywhere  in  a  design  so  scattered  and  devitalized, 
it  is  on  the  obvious  ‘record’  of  Herakles,  who,  tradition  said,  had 
been  initiated,  not  on  the  secret  magic  of  Orpheus.  It  is  true 
that  the  ‘Danaides,’  when  they  appear,  are  doing  nothing  but 
dangling  their  pitchers  in  attitudes  meant  to  be  decorative,  but 
Tantalos  still  extends  a  hand  to  keep  off  his  rock,  and  Sisyphos 
still  uprolla  the  ‘pitiless’  stone;  there  is  no  pause  in  their 
torments. 
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It  remains  to  note  the  figures  in  the  side  groups.  In  the  top 
row  to  the  left  are  Megara  and  her  sons,  placed  there  by  a  pardon¬ 
able  anachronism,  out  of  compliment  to  Herakles  and  Athens. 
We  should  never  have  guessed  their  names,  but  the  inscriptions 
are  certain.  Opposite  them  to  the  right  a  group  which  on  the 
Altamura  vase  is  almost  certainly  due  to  restoration.  The  figures 
are  Myrtilos,  Pelops,  and  Hippodameia.  To  the  left  of  Orpheus 
are  two  Poinae,  developments,  as  has  been  seen  (p.  231),  of  the 
tragic  Erinyes.  Above  Sisyphos  is  another  figure,  a  favourite  of 
the  Orphics,  Ananke,  Necessity.  Only  three  letters  (vav)  of  the 
name  remain,  but  the  restoration  is  practically  certain.  Opposite 
Orpheus  are  the  three  'Judges’  of  Hades,  Triptolemos,  Aiakos, 
Rhadamanthys.  Below  the  Judges  are  women  bearing  water- 
vessels,  to  whom  provisionally  we  may  give  the  canonical  name  of 
‘  Danaides/  The  sea  horse  is  probably  due  to  the  restorer. 

Turning  to  the  Canosa  vase,  now  in  the  Old  Pinakothek  at 
Munich1,  we  find  that,  though  none  of  the  figures  are  inscribed, 
most  can  easily  be  traced.  Some  modifications  of  the  previous 
scheme  must  be  noted.  Tantalos  the  Phrygian  takes  the  place  of 
the  Danaides.  Near  Orpheus,  in  place  of  the  Poinae ,  is  a  group, 
man,  wife  and  child,  who  are  hard  to  interpret.  No  mythological 
figures  quite  suit  them,  and  some  authorities  incline  to-  see  in  the 
group  just  a  human  family  initiated  by  Orpheus  in  his  rites.  In 
face  of  the  fact  that  all  the  other  figures  present  are  mythological, 
this  is,  I  think,  difficult  to  accept.  The  figures  are  best  left 
unnamed  till  further  evidence  comes  to  light.  On  the  right  hand, 
in  the  top  row,  is  a  group  of  great  interest,  Theseus,  Peirithoos  and 
Dike,  armed  with  a  sword. 

To  resume,  we  have  as  certain  elements  in  these  vases 
Orpheus,  the  three  Judges  of  Hades,  two  heroes,  Herakles  and 
Theseus,  who  go  down  into  Hades  and  return  thence,  two  standard 
Homeric  criminals,  Sisyphos  and  Tantalos,  and,  in  the  case  of  the 
Altamura  vase,  the  Danaides.  The  question  naturally  rises,  is 
there  in  all  these  figures  any  common  factor  which  determines 
their  selection,  or  is  it  a  mere  haphazard  aggregate  ? 

The  answer  is  as  simple  as  instructive,  and  may  be  stated  at 
the  outset :  All  the  canonical  denizens  of  the  underworld  are  heroic 
1  Jahn,  Cat.  849.  Wiener  Varlegebldtter ,  Serie  b,  Taf. 
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or  divine  figures  of  the  older  stratum  of  the  population.  Hades 
has  become  a  sort  of  decent  Lower-house  to  which  are  relegated 
the  divinities  of  extinct  or  dying  cults. 

In  discussing  hero-worship,  we  have  already  seen  (p.  335)  that 
Tityos  and  Salmoneus  are  beings  of  this  order.  Once  locally  the 
rivals  of  Zeus,  they  paled  before  him,  and  as  vanquished  rivals 
became  typical  aggressors,  punished  for  ever  as  a  warning  to  the 
faithful.  Tityos  does  not  appear  on  Lower  Italy  vases,  but 
Pausanias1  saw  him  on  the  fresco  of  Polygnotus  at  Delphi,  a  ‘dim 
and  mangled  spectre/  and  Aeneas3  in  the  underworld  says : 

‘I  saw  Salmoneus  cruel  payment  make, 

For  that  he  mocked  the  lightning  and  the  thunder 
Of  Jove  on  high.’ 

It  was  an  ingenious  theological  device,  or  rather  perhaps 
unconscious  instinct,  that  took  these  ancient  hero  figures,  really 
regnant  in  the  world  below,  and  made  the  place  of  their  rule  the 
symbol  of  their  punishment.  According  to  the  old  faith  all  men, 
good  and  bad,  went  below  the  earth,  great  local  heroes  reigned 
below  as  they  had  reigned  above ;  but  the  new  faith  sent  its  saints 
to  a  remote  Elysium  or  to  the  upper  air  and  made  this  underworld 
kingdom  a  place  of  punishment ;  and  in  that  place  significantly  we 
find  that  the  tortured  criminals  are  all  offender's  against  Olympian 
Zeus. 

We  must  confine  our  examination  to  the  two  typical  instances 
selected  by  the  vase-painter,  Sisyphos  and  Tantalos. 

We  are  apt  to  think  of  Sisyphos  and  Tantalos  as  punished  for 
overweening  pride  and  insolence,  and  to  regard  their  downfall  as 
a  warning  of  the  ephemeral  nature,  of  earthly  prosperity. 

cOh  what  are  wealth  and  power!  Tantalos 
And  Sisyphos  were  kings  long  years  ago, 

And  now  they  lie  in  the  lake  dolorous; 

The  hills  or  hell  are  noisy  with  their  woo, 

Aye  swift  the  tides  of  empire  ebb  and  flow.1 

Kings  they  were,  but  kings  of  the  old  discredited  order.  Homer 
says  nothing  of  their  crime, he  takes  it  as  known;  but  in  dim  local 
legends  we  can  in  both  cases  track  out  the  real  gist  of  their 
ill-doing:  they  were  rebels  against  Zeus. 

This  is  fairly  clear  in  the  case  of  Tantalos.  According  to  one 
1  P.  x.  29.  3.  2  Virg.  Aen.  vi.  685. 
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legend1  he  suffered  because  he  either  stole  or  concealed  for 
Pandareos  the  golden  hound  of  Zeus.  According  to  the  epic 
author2  of  the  Return  of  the  Atreidae/  he  had  been  admitted  to 
feast  with  the  gods,  and  Zeus  promised  to  grant  him  whatever 
boon  he  desired.  ‘He/  Athenaeus  says,  'being  a  man  insatiable  in 
his  desire  for  enjoyment,  asked  that  he  might  have  eternal  re¬ 
membrance  of  his  joys  and  live  after  the  same  fashion  as  the  gods/ 
Zeus  was  angry ;  he  kept  his  promise,  but  added  the  torment  of 
the  imminent  stone.  It  is  clear  that  in  some  fashion  Tantalos, 
the  old  hero-king,  tried  to  make  himself  the  equal  of  the  new 
Olympians.  The  insatiable  lust  is  added  as  a  later  justification 
of  the  vengeance.  Tantalos  is  a  real  king,  with  a  real  grave. 
Pausanias3  says,  'In  my  country  there  are  still  signs  left  that 
Pelops  and  Tantalos  once  dwelt  there.  There  is  a  famous  grave  of 
Tantalos,  and  there  is  a  lake  called  by  his  name.  The  grave,  he 
says  elsewhere4,  he  had  himself  seen  in  Mount  Sipylos,  and  '  well 
worth  seeing  it  was/  He  mentions  no  cult,  but  a  grave  so  note¬ 
worthy  would  not  be  left  untended. 

The  legend  of  Sisyphos,  if  more  obscure  than  that  of  Tantalos, 
is  not  less  instructive.  The  Iliad  knows  of  Sisyphos  as  an  ancient 
king.  When  Glaukos  would  tell  his  lineage  to  Diomede  he  says5: 

4  A  city  Ephyre  there  was  in  Argos*  midmost  glen 
Horse-rearing,  there  dwelt  Sisyphos  the  craftiest  of  all  men, 
Sisyphos  son  of  Aiolos,  and.  Glaukos  was  his  son, 

And  Glaukos  had  for  offspring  blameless  Bellerophon.1 

Ephyre  is  the  ancient  name  of  Corinth,  and  on  Corinth 
Pausanias6  in  his  discussion  of  the  district  has  a  highly  significant 
note.  He  says,  ‘I  do  not  know  that  anyone  save  the  majority 
of  the  Corinthians  themselves  has  ever  seriously  asserted  that 
Corinthos  was  the  son  of  Zeus/  He  goes  on  to  say  that  according 
to  Euraelus  (circ.  b.c,  750),  the  'first  inhabitant  of  the  land  was 
Ephyra,  daughter  of  Okeanos/  The  meaning  is  transparent.  An 
ancient  pre-Achaean  city,  with  an  eponymous  hero,  a  later  attempt 
— discredited  of  all  but  the  interested  inhabitants — to  affiliate  the 

1  Schol.  ad  Pind.  01.  i.  89. 

2  Athen.  vii.  14  p.  281.  The  sources  for  the  punishment  of  Tantalos  are  fully 
collected  by  Dr  Frazer  ad  Pans.  x.  31. 

3  P.  v.  13.  7. 

*  Horn.  II.  vi.  152. 


4  P.  h.  22.  3. 
6  P.  n.  1.  1. 
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indigenous  stock  to  the  immigrant  conquerors  by  a  new  eponymous 
hero,  a  son  of  Zeus. 

The  epithet  *  craftiest/  KepSurro^,  is,  as  Eustathius1 *  observes, 
a  ‘  mid-way  expression/  i.e.  for  better  for  worse.  ‘  Glaukos/  he  says 
in  his  observant  way,  *  does  not  wish  to  speak  evil  of  his  ancestor/ 
The  word  he  uses  means  very  clever  ( avvertoraro 9),  very  ready 
and  versatile  (€VTpe%&7TaT09).  It  is  in  fact  no  more  an  epithet 
of  blame  than  irdKvp^Tt^  *  of  many  wiles/  the  stock  epithet  of 
Odysseus.  Eustathius  goes  on  to  explain  the  -meaning  of  the 
name  Sisyphos.  Sisyphos,  he  says,  was  among  the  ancients  a  word 
of  the  same  significance  as  0eo<ro^o9,  divinely  wise,  <no?  being 
among  the  Peloponnesians  a  form  of  0eo$.  He  cites  the  oath 
used  by  comic  poets,  val  ra>  a  ton  for  vi)  tou9  0eoi5?,  ‘  by  the  gods/ 
Whether  Eustathius  is  right,  and  Sisyphos  means  ‘divinely  wise/ 
or  whether  we  adopt  the  current  etymology3  and  make  Sisyphos 
a  reduplicated  form  of  0*0^09,  i.e.  the  ‘Very  Very  Wise  One/  thus 
much  is  clear.  The  title  was  traditionally  understood  as  of  praise 
rather  than  blame,  and  it  is  not  rash  to  see  in  it  one  of  the  cultus 
epithets  of  the  old  religion  like  *  The  Blameless  One/ 

It  is  as  a  benefactor  that  Sisyphos  appears  in  local  legend. 
It  was  Sisyphos,  Pausanius8  says,  who  found  the  child  Melicertes, 
buried  him,  and  instituted  in  his  honour  the  Isthmian  games.  It 
was  to  Sisyphos  that  Asopos4  gave  the  fountain  behind  the  temple 
of  Aphrodite,  and  for  a  reason  most  significant.  4  Sisyphos/  the 
story  says,  ‘knew  that  it  was  Zeus  who  had  carried  off  Aegina, 
the  daughter  of  Asopos,  but  he  would  not  tell  till  the  spring  on 
Acrocorinthus  was  given  him.  Asopos  gave  it  him,  and  then 
he  gave  information,  and  for  that  information  he,  if  you  like  to 
believe  it,  paid  the  penalty  in  Hades/  Pausanias  is  manifestly 
sceptical,  but  his  story  touches  the  real  truth.  Sisyphos  is  the  ally 
of  the  indigenous  river  Asopos.  Zeus  carries  off  the  daughter  of 
the  neighbouring  land ;  Sisyphos,  hostile  to  the  conqueror,  gave 
information,  and  for  that  hostility  he  suffers  in  Hades.  But  though 
he  points  a  moral  in  Olympian  eschatology,  he  remains  a  great 
local  power.  The  stronghold  of  the  lower  city  bore  his  name,  the 
Sisypheion.  Diodorus®  relates  how  it  was  besieged  by  Demetrius, 

1  Euetath.  ad  II  vi.  153,  631  and  ad  Od.  xi.  592,  1702. 

3  By  substitution  of  the  Aeolic  v  for  o.  See  Vanicek,  Etym,.W6r ter  ouch,  p.  592. 

3  P.  n.  1.3.  4  P.  n.  5. 1.  ®  Diod.  xx.  103. 
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and  when  it  was  taken  the  garrison  surrendered.  It  must  have 
been  a  place  of  the  old  type,  half  fortress  half  sanctuary.  Strabo1 
notes  that  in  his  day  extensive  ruins  of  white  marble  remained, 
and  he  is  in  doubt  whether  to  call  it  temple  or  palace. 

As  to  the  particular  punishment  selected  for  Sisyphos,  a  word 
remains  to  be  said.  It  bears  no  relation  to  his  supposed  offence, 
whether  that  offence  be  the  cheating  of  Death  or  the  betrayal 
of  Zeus.  His  doom  is  ceaselessly  to  upheave  a  stone.  Reluctaut 
though  I  am  to  resort  to  sun-myths,  it  seems  that  here  the  sun 
counts  for  something.  The  sun  was  regarded  by  the  sceptical  as 
a  large  red-hot  stone :  its  rising  and  setting  might  very  fitly  be 
represented  as  the  heaving  of  such  a  stone  up  the  steep  of  heaven, 
whence  it  eternally  rolls  back.  The  worship  of  Helios  was  esta¬ 
blished  at  Corinth2 *;  whether  it  was  due  to  Oriental  immigration 
or  to  some  pre-Hellenic  stratum  of  population  cannot  here  be 
determined.  Sisyphos  was  a  real  king,  the  place  of  his  sepulture 
on  the  Isthmus  was  known  only  to  a  few.  It  may  have  been 
kept  secret  like  that  of  Neleus8  for  prophylactic  purposes.  But 
a  real  king  may  and  often  does  take  on  some  of  the  features 
and  functions  of  a  nature  god4 * * *. 


On  the  *  Cauosa*  vase,  immediately  above  Tantalos,  is  a  group 
of  three  Judges,  carrying  sceptres.  On  the  Altamura  vase  are 
also  three  Judges,  occupying  the  same  place  in  the  composition, 
and  happily  they  are  inscribed— Triptolem os,  Aiakos,  and  Rhada- 
manthys.  Two  of  the  three,  Triptolemos  and  Aiakos,  certainly 
belong  to  the  earlier  stratum. 

Triptolemos  had  never  even  the  shadowest  connection  with 
any  Olympian  system ;  there  is  no  attempt  to  affiliate  him ;  he 
ends  as  he  began,  the  foster-child  of  Demeter  and  Kore,  and  by 
virtue  of  his  connection  with  the  ‘Two  Goddesses*  of  the  under¬ 
world  he  reigns  below.  Demeter  and  Kore,  the  ancient  Mother 
and  Maid,  were  strong  enough  to  withstand,  nay  to  out-top,  any 


1  Strab.  vm.  21  §  379. 

2  P.  n.  5.  1.  ^  3  p,  2.  2. 

4  f bJe°t  j0fc  *?  di8CU8S  the  origitt  of  the  particular  forms  of 

punishment  inflicted  in  Hades,  but  it  may  be  noted  in  passing  that  the  stone 

overhanging  Tantalos  and  the  lake  m  which  he  is  submerged  may  have  contained 

a  reminiscence  of  some  natural  precipice  and  actual  catastrophe,  see  Eustath.  ad 

Od.  xi.  592, 1701.  In  the  Aeneid.  (vi.  601)  the  Lapithae,  Ixioa  and  Peirithoos  all 

alike  suffer  the  penalty  of  (he  imminent  stone. 
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number  of  Olympian  divinities.  To  tamper  with  the  genealogy  of 
their  local  hero  was  felt  to  be  useless  and  never  attempted. 

In  striking  contrast  to  Triptolemos,  Aiakos  seems  at  first  sight 
entirely  of  the  later  stratum.  He  is  father  of  the  great  Homeric 
heroes,  Telamon  and  Peleus,  and  when  a  drought  afflicts  Greece  it 
is  he  who  by  sacrifice  and  prayer  to  Pan-Hellenian  Zeus  procures 
the  needful  rain.  Recent  investigation1  has,  however,  clearly 
shown  that  Aiakos  is  but  one  of  the  countless  heroes  taken  over, 
affiliated  by  the  new  religion,  and  his  cult,  though  overshadowed, 
was  never  quite  extinguished.  One  fact  alone  suffices  to  prove 
this.  Pausanias2  saw  and  described  a  sanctuary  in  Aegina  known 
as  the  Aiakeion.  'It  stood  in  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  the 
city,  and  consisted  of  a  quadrangular  precinct  of  white  marble. 
Within  the  precinct  grew  ancient  olives,  and  there  was  there  also 
an  altar  rising  only  a  little  way  from  the  ground,  and  it  was 
said,  as  a  secret  not  to  be  divulged,  that  this  altar  was  the  tomb 
of  Aiakos/  The  altar-tomb  was  probably  of  the  form  already 
discussed  (p.  63)  and  seen  in  fig.  8.  Such  a  tomb,  as  altar,  pre¬ 
supposes  the  cult  of  a  hero. 

Minos  does  not  appear  on  these  Lower  Italy  vases.  In  his 
place  is  Rhadamanthys,  his  brother  and  like  him  a  Cretan.  The 
reason  of  the  substitution  is  perhaps  not  far  to  seek.  Eustathius8 
notes  that  some  authorities  held  that  Minos  was  a  pirate  and  others 
that  he  was  just  and  a  lawgiver.  It  is  not  hard  to  see  to  which 
school  of  thinkers  the  Athenians  would  be  apt  to  belong,  and  the 
Lower  Italy  vases  are  manifestly  under  Attic  influence.  If  the  old 
Cretan  tradition  had  to  be  embodied,  Rhadamanthys  was  a  safe 
non-committal  figure.  He  is  most  at  home  in  the  Elysian  fields, 
a  conception  that  was  foreign  to  the  old  order.  As  brother  of 
Minos,  Rhadamanthys  must  have  belonged  to  the  old  Pelasgian 
dark-haired  stock,  but  we  find  with  some  surprise  that  he  is  in 
the  Odyssey  'golden-haired*  (gavOos),  like  any  other  Achaean. 
Eustathius  hits  the  mark  when  he  says4,  'Rhadamanthys  is 
golden -haired,  out  of  compliment  to  Menelaos,  for  Menelaos  had 
golden  hair.* 

Herakles  and  Theseus  remain,  and  need  not  long  detain  us. 

1  W.  M.  L.  Hutchinson,  Aeaeus,  a  Judge  of  the  Underworld ,  p.  25. 

2  P.  n.  29.  6.  8  Eustath.  ad  II.  xrv.  S21,  989. 

4  Eustath.  ad  Od.  iv.  564,  187,  rb  8b  ZavObs  'Pa Sdpxtudvs  wpbs  i)8ovty  M eyek&y 
7ri<ppaar(Ut  £aif$b$  y bp  Kal  avrbs. 
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Herakles  is  obviously  no  permanent  denizen  of  Hades;  he  is 
triumphant,  not  tortured ;  he  hales  Cerberus  to  the  upper  air,  and 
that  there  may  be  no  mistake  Hermes  points  the  way.  It  has 
already  been  seen  (p.  55)  that  Herakles  was  a  hero,  the  hero  well 
worth  Olympianizing  though  he  never  became  quite  Olympianized. 
In  the  Nehuia ,  when  the  poet  is  describing  Herakles,  he  is  caught 
on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma  between  the  old  and  the  new  faith,  and 
instinctively  he  betrays  his  predicament.  Odysseus1  says : 

‘Next  Heraldes*  great  strength  I  looked  upon, 

His  shadow,  for  the  man  himself  is  gone 
To  join  him  with  the  gods  immortal;  there 
He  feasts  and  hath  for  bride  Hebe  the  fair.* 

The  case  of  Theseus  is  different.  In  the  Hades  of  Virgil1 
he  is  a  criminal  condemned  for  ever: 

‘There  sits,  and  to  eternity  shall  sit, 

Unhappy  Theseus/ 

But  on  these  Lower  Italy  vases  we  have  again  to  reckon  with 
Athenian  influence.  Theseus  is  of  the  old  order,  son  of  Poseidon, 
but  Athens  was  never  fully  Olympianized,  and  she  will  not  have 
her  hero  in  disgrace.  Had  he  not  a  sanctuary  at  Athens,  an 
ancient  asylum3?  Were  not  his  bones  brought  in  solemn  pomp 
from  Skyros4?  So  the  matter  is  adjusted  with  considerable  tact. 
Theseus,  never  accounted  as  guilty  as  Peirithoos,  is  suffered  to 
return  to  the  upper  air,  Peirithoos  has  to  remain  below ;  and 
this  satisfies  Justice,  Dike,  the  woman  seated  by  his  side.  That 
the  woman  holding  the  sword  is  none  other  than  Dike  herself 
is  happily  certain,  for  she  appears  inscribed  on  the  fragment  of 
another  and  similar  amphora  in  the  Museum  at  Carlsruhe8.  Near 
her  on  this  fragment  is  Peirithoos,  also  inscribed. 

So  far  in  our  consideration  of  the  criminals  of  Hades  it  might 
seem  as  though  they  owed  their  existence  purely  to  theological 
animus.  They  are,  we  have  seen,  figures  of  the  old  religion 
degraded  by  the  new.  But  to  suppose  that  this  was  the  sole 
clue  to  their  presence  would  be  a  grave  mistake.  The  notion  of 
punishment,  and  especially  eternal  punishment,  cannot  be  fairly 
charged  to  the  account  of  Homer  and  the  Olympian  religion 

1  Horn.  Od.  xx.  601.  2  Virg.  Aen.  n.  617. 

3  P.  1. 17.  2,  and  Ar.  Eq.  1311  schol.  ad  loo.  4  P.  in.  8.  7. 

s  Cat.  258.  Hartung,  Arch.  Zeit.  p.  263,  Taf.  xix.  and  Wiener  Vorlegebldtter, 
Serie  e,  Taf.  vi.  3* 
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he  represents.  This  religion  was  too  easy-going,  too  essentially 
aristocratic  to  provide  an  eternity  even  of  torture  for  the  religious 
figures  it  degraded  and  despised.  Enough  for  it  if  they  were 
carelessly  banished  to  their  own  proper  kingdom,  the  underworld. 
It  is,  alas,  to  the  Orphics,  not  to  the  Achaeans,  that  religion  owes 
the  dark  disgrace  of  a  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment.  The  Orphics 
were  concerned,  as  has  fully  been  seen,  with  two  things,  immor¬ 
tality  and  purification  ;  the  two  notions  to  them  were  inseparable, 
but  by  an  easy  descent  the  pains  that  were  for  purification  became 
for  vengeance.  The  germ  of  such  a  doctrine  is  already  in  the  line. 
‘I  have  paid  the  penalty  for  deeds  unrighteous.* 

The  lower  kind  of  Orphic  could  not  rid  of  vengeance  the  Hades 
he  made  in  his  own  vindictive  image.  We  have  seen  (p.  506)  the 
heights  to  which  Dike  could  rise  as  Heavenly  Justice,  as  Purity ; 
here  in  Hades  she  descends  to  another  and  more  human  level. 

The  figure  of  Dike  in  art  was  not  invented  by  the  artist  of  the 

in  fig.  163,  from  an  amphora  «  \i>&  A  /jsm 

in  the  Museum  at  Vienna1.  ■  ml 

school,  and  therefore  dates 

about  the  turn  of  the  6th  and  \mI! 

oth  centuries  B.c.  The  figure 

mallet  or  club  was  familiar 


‘How  then  did  Justice  smite  him  with  her  club. 
My  son  who  shamed  me?’ 


1  Cat .  319.  Masner,  p,  39,  fig.  22, 
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The  Hades,  then,  of  the  Lower  Italy  vases  is  a  popular  blend  of 
Orphism  and  of  Olympian  theology,  or  rather  of  ancient  Pelasgian 
figures  viewed  through  the  medium  of  Olympianism.  The  old 
stratum  provides  the  material,  the  new  stratum  degrades  it,  and 
Orphism  moralises  it. 


The  Danaides. 

We  have  left  to  the  end  the  figures  of  the  ‘Danaides/  the 
maiden-figures  carrying  water-jars,  who  on  the  Altamura  vase1 
stand  in  the  lowest  row  on  the  right  hand.  The  ‘Danaides’  have 
been  reserved  advisedly,  because  in  their  case  we  have  positive 
evidence  of  the  blend  between  new  and  old. 

When  mention  is  made  of  the  water-carriers  in  Hades,  maidens 
who  carry  water  in  a  leaky  vessel,  to  the  modem  mind  the  name 
‘Danaides’  instantly  occurs : 

*0  Danaides,  0  sieve.’ 

The  association  is  real  and  valid,  but  its  cause  and  origin  have 
been  misunderstood,  and  thereby  much  confusion  has  arisen. 

The  water-carriers  of  Hades  are  familiar  to  us  mainly  through 
the  famous  attack  made  by  Plato2 3  in  the  Republic  on  Orphic 
eschatology.  Seizing,  according  to  his  fashion,  on  the  lower  side  of 
Orphism,  Plato  complains  that  it  is  riddled  through  and  through 
with  other- worldliness.  Homer  and  Hesiod  promise  to  the  just 
man  good  in  this  life,  ‘bees*  and  ‘woolly  sheep/  and  ‘trees  laden 
with  fruit/  and  ‘wealthy  marriages’  and  ‘high  offices.’  That  in 
Plato’s  eyes  is  bad  enough,  but  religious  poets,  among  them 
Orpheus,  do  worse.  ‘Still  more  lusty  are  the  blessings  that 
Musaeus  and  his  son  give  on  behalf  of  the  gods  to  the  just,  for 
on  their  showing  they  take  them  down  into  Hades  and  set  them 
on  couches  and  prepare  a  Banquet  of  the  Blest;  they  crown 
them  with  garlands  and  make  them  spend  their  whole  time  being 
drunk,  accounting  eternal  drunkenness  to  be  the  fairest  reward  of 
virtue ;  and  others  lengthen  out  still  longer  the  recompense  given 
by  the  gods,  saying  that  there  shall  be  children’s  children  and 

1  In  a  vase  in  the  Museum  at  Carlsruhe  ( Cat .  S88)  one  *  Danaid*  appears  in  the 

second  tier  of  figures,  see  Winkler,  Darstellungen  dei'  Unterwelt ,  p.  IS. 

3  Plat.  Rep.  363  n  and  b. 
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a  posterity  of  the  blessed  and  those  who  keep  faith.  In  such  and 
the  like  fashion  do  they  sing  the  praise  of  justice.  But  the 
impious  and  unjust  they  bury  in  a  kind  of  mud  in  Hades,  and 
compel  them  to  carry  water  in  a  sieve/ 

The  ‘immortal  drunkenness ’  promised  as  guerdon  to  the 
blessed  was  of  course  conceived  of  by  the  higher  sort  of  Orphic 
as  a  spiritual  ecstasy,  by  the  lower  Orphic  as  merely  eternal 
banqueting.  The  notion  was  easily  popularized,  for  the  germ  of 
it  existed  in  the  ‘  Hero-feast  ’  already  discussed  (p.  349),  and  these 
‘  Hero-feasts/  we  have  seen,  were  taken  over  by  Dionysos. 

The  mud  and  the  sieve  to  which  the  impious  were  condemned 
remain  to  be  considered.  They  can  only  be  understood  in  relation 
to  Orphic  ritual,  and  in  this  relation  are  instantly  clear.  Daubing 
with  mud  was,  we  have  seen  (p.  491),  an  integral  rite  in  certain 
Orphic  mysteries.  The  rite  neglected  on  earth  by  the  impious 
must  be  performed  for  ever  in  Hades.  The  like  notion  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  the  water-carrying.  He  who  did  not  purify  himself  on 
earbh  by  initiation  must  for  ever  purify  himself  in  Hades.  But 
the  vindictive  instinct,  always  alive  in  man,  adds,  it  is  too  late,  he 
carries  water  in  a  pierced  vessel,  a  sieve,  and  carries  it  for  ever. 

It  is  often  said  by  modern  commentators  who  have  made  no 
trial  of  eternal  burning  that  fruitless  labour  is  the  greatest  of  all 
punishments.  Goethe  was  the  first  offender.  ‘The  ancients/  he 
says,  ‘rightly  considered  fruitless  labour  as  the  greatest  of  all 
torments,  and  the  punishments  which  Tantalos,  Sisyphos,  the 
Danaides  and  the  Uninitiated  undergo  in  Hades  bear  witness  to 
this/  But  it  is  not  in  this  reflective  fashion  that  primitive 
mythology  and  eschatology  are  made. 

The  word  used  by  Plato  for  those  who  carry  the  water  in  the 
sieve  is  noteworthy,  it  is  dvoaiot,  which  perhaps  is  best  translated 
‘unconsecrated  ones/  The  word  r6<noi  we  have  already  seen 
denoted  complete  initiation,  the  full  and  final  stage ;  dvocnoc  is 
almost,  though  not  quite,  ‘uninitiated/  In  the  Phaedo ,  Plato  does 
not  mention  the  water-carriers,  but  he  says  explicitly  what  he 
here  implies,  that  those  who  lie  in  mud  are  those  uninitiated  in 
the  mysteries.  ‘  I  think/  says  Socrates,  ‘  that  those  who  founded 
our  mysteries  were  not  altogether  foolish,  but  from  old  had  a 
hidden  meaning  when  they  said  that  whoso  goes  to  Hades 
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uninitiated  (a/xi5^To<?),  and  not  having  finally  accomplished  the 
rites  (dreXeorTos),  will  lie  in  mud/ 

Again,  when  in  the  Gorgias  Plato1  notes  the  moralization  of 
the  notion  of  the  water-carrying,  he  quite  clearly  states  that  the 
water-carriers  are  the  uninitiated.  Socrates  is  refuting  the  notion 
propounded  by  Callicles  that  the  full  satisfaction  of  the  passions  is 
virtue.  ‘You  make  of  life  a  fearful  thing/  he  says,  and  I  think 
perhaps  Euripides  was  right  when  he  said : 

‘Life  may  be  death,  death  life — who  knows? 

‘A  certain  philosopher/  he  goes  on,  ‘has  said  we  are  dead,  and 
that  the  body  (adSfia)  is  a  tomb  (afjfia)3  This  doctrine,  it  will  be 
remembered,  was  fathered  in  the  Cratylus  on  the  Orphics.  Then 
with  the  notion  of  the  tomb-body  (<rc ofia  crrjfia)  still  in  his  mind, 
Socrates  continues :  ‘A  certain  ingenious  man,  probably  an  Italian 
or  a  Sicilian,  playing  on  the  word,  invented  a  myth  in  which  he 
called  that  part  of  the  soul  which  is  the  seat  of  the  desires  a 
pithos ,  because  it  was  bid&ble  (irWavov)  and  persuadable,  and  he 
called  the  ignorant  “unshutting”  (a/^i/^Tou9)...and  he  declared 
that  of  the  souls  in  Hades  the  uninitiated  were  most  miserable, 
for  they  carry  water  into  a  pithos  which  is  pierced,  with  a  sieve 
that  is  pierced  in  like  manner/  Whether  the  ‘ingenious  man* 
was  Empedocles  or  Pythagoras  is  not  for  our  purpose  important ; 
both  held  Orphic  doctrines,  and  one  of  these  doctrines  was  that 
the  uninitiated  carried  water  in  Hades.  It  has  not,  I  think,  been 
noticed  that  the  tomb  (o^pa)  as  a  symbol  of  the  body  evidently 
suggests  the  pithos  or  jar  as  symbol  of  the  seat  of  the  desires. 
We  have  seen  in  discussing  the  Anthesteria  (p.  43)  that  the  souls 
rise  from  a  gr&ve-pithos. 

So  far  it  must  be  distinctly  noted  that  Plato  nowhere  calls  the 
water-carriers  in  Hades  Danaides .  The  first  literary  source  for 
the  Danaides  as  water-carriers  in  Hades  is  the  pseudo-Platonic 
dialogue  the  Aariochus2.  In  Hades,  we  are  there  told,  is  the  region 
of  the  unholy  (%<3po?  daeftwv)  and  the  ‘unaccomplished  water- 
carryings  of  the  Danaides'  (A avatBcov  vSpetat,  arekets).  The  word 
aTeXetv,  ‘iinaccomplished/  means  also  uninitiated,  and  we  are  left 
in  doubt — a  doubt  probably  intentional,  as  to  which  meaning  is 

1  Plat.  Gorg.  49S. 

3  Pa.-Plat.  Axioch .  573  a.  In  Xenophon  (Oec.  vn.  40)  the  water-carriers  are 
unnamed  and  masculine:  oi  e/s  rhv  reTprifibov  iriOou  durXew  \ey6fjLtvoi. 
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here  proposed.  The  whole  purport  of  the  Aceiochus  is  to  pre- 
pare  a  coward  to  face  death  decently,  and  the  dialogue  is  full  of 
mysticism.  We  have  as  the  meed  of  the  blessed  ‘  flowery  meadows/ 
streams  of  *  pure  water/  1  drinking  feasts  with  songs/  and  the  like. 
Moreover  and  most  significant  of  all,  the  initiated  have  ‘some 
sort  of  proedria*  or  right  of  the  first  place,  and  even  in  Hades 
they  *  go  on  performing  their  pure  cmd  sanctified  rites  *  It  is  the 
very  mirror  of  the  heaven  where 

‘Congregations  ne’er  break  up  and  Sabbaths  have  no  end.’ 

To  Plato,  then,  the  water-carriers  of  Hades  are  ‘uninitiated*; 
by  the  time  of  the  Axiockus  they  are  Danaides:  what  is  the 
connecting  link  ?  The  answer  must  wait  till  the  evidence  of  art 
has  been  examined. 

The  evidence  of  vase-painting  is  of  high  importance,  because 
we  possess  two  black-figured  vases  which  antedate  Plato  by  more 
than  a  century.  The  design  in  fig.  164  is  from  an  amphora  in 


the  old  Pinakothek1  in  Munich.  The  scene  is  laid  in  the  under¬ 
world  ;  of  that  we  are  sure  from  the  figure  of  Sisyphos.  On  the 
reverse  of  the  vase  (not  figured  here)  Herakles  is  represented 
with  Cerberus.  On  the  obverse  (fig.  164),  four  little  winged  eidola 
(ghosts)  are  climbing  carefully  up  a  huge  pithost  and  into  it  they 
pour  water  from  their  water-jars.  The  pithos ,  it  should  be  noted, 
is  sunk  deep  into  the  earth ;  it  is  in  intent  the  mouth  of  a  well. 
Such  pithoi  are  still  to  be  found  sunk  in  the  earth  at  Athens,  and 
served  the  Turks  for  cisterns.  The  upper  part  of  the  pithos  is 
intact,  so  are  the  water-jars,  but  it  is  possible  and  indeed  almost 

1  Jabn,  Cat.  153.  Baumeister,  u.  866. 
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certain  that  the  pithos  is  thought  of  as  pierced  at  the  bottom  so 
that  the  water  poured  in  flows  away  into  the  ground : 

‘inane  lymphae 
dolium  fundo  pereuntis  imo: 

The  vase  in  fig.  164  is  usually  figured  as  an  illustration  of  the 
‘Danaid’  myth,  hut  there  is  not  the  faintest  adducible  evidence 
that  the  winged  eidola  are  Danaides. 

The  design  in  fig.  165,  from  a  black-figured  lekythos  in  the 
Museum  at  Palermo1,  allows  us  to  go  a  step  further.  The  water- 


carriers  are  emphatically  not  Danaides.  Of  the  six  figures  who 
rush  in  grotesque  hurry  to  fill  the  pithos ,  three  are  men,  three 
women.  If  we  give  them  a  name,  it  must  be  not  Danaides  but 
‘  Uninitiated.*  They  are  burlesqued,  in  the  spirit  of  Aristophanes ; 
the  uninitiated  soul  pauses  to  refresh  his  mind  by  pulling  the 
donkey’s  tail.  The  donkey,  it  may  be  noted,  is  further  evidence 
that  the  vase-painter  has  the  mysteries  in  his  mind.  He  has  fallen 
on  his  knees,  and  his  burden  has  dropped  from  his  back.  The 
seated  old  man  gazes  at  it  helplessly.  There  seems  a  reminiscence 
of  the  ‘ass  who  carried  the  mysteries/  and  in  this  topsy-turvy 
Hades,  as  in  Aristophanes,  he  turns  and  will  carry  them  no  more. 
The  ass  and  the  old  man,  sometimes  called  Oknos,  are  stock 
figures  in  the  comic  Hades,  and  they  are  variously  moralized. 
The  closest  literary  analogy  to  our  picture  is  offered  centuries 
later  by  Apuleius2.  Psyche,  when  about  to  descend  into  the  lower 

1  Arch .  Zeit.  1871,  Taf.  31.  The  objects  in  front  of  the  seated  old  man  are 
apparently  a  collection  of  loose  sticks.  I  had  doubts  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the 
reproduction,  but  the  original  at  Palermo  was  examined  for  me  by  the  late 
Mr  R.  A.  Neil,  and  he  pronounced  the  reproduction  substantially  correct. 

2  Apul.  Met  vi.  18.  Prof.  Purtwangler  was,  I  believe,  the  first  to  call  attention 
to  the  passage  of  Apuleius  in  connection  with  this  vase.  See  Jahrbuch  d.  Inst  1890, 
Anz.  p.  24,  and  for  the  whole  question  of  Oknos,  which  does  not  here  immediately 
concern  us,  see  0.  Rossbach,  ‘Damonen  der  TJn  ter  welt,’  Rhein,  Mas.  1893,  p.  593. 
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world,  is  warned  that  when  she  has  gone  some  distance  on  the 
‘  deadly  way’  she  will  come  upon  a  lame  ass  and  a  lame  ass-driver. 
The  driver  will  ask  her  to  pick  up  for  him  some  of  the  bundles 
that  have  fallen  from  the  ass’s  pack.  She  is  to  remain  silent 
and  pass  on. 

It  is  of  course  matter  for  regret  that  neither  of  the  black- 
figured  vases  that  we  possess  is  inscribed.  It  would  have  been 
most  instructive  to  learn  what  that  echo  of  popular  tradition, 
the  vase-painter,  actually  called  the  water-carriers.  Happily  we 
have,  not  indeed  a  work  of  art  itself,  but  the  literary  record  of 
such  a  work  in  which  an  inscription  did  occur — the  painting 
by  Polygnotus  of  the  descent  of  Odysseus  into  Hades,  frescoed 
on  the  wall  of  the  Lesche  of  Delphi,  and  minutely  described  by 
Pausanias. 

*  Above  the  figure  of  Penthesilea/  Pausanias1  says,  *  are  women 
carrying  water  in  broken  earthen  sherds.’  The  vessels  are  here 
described  as  broken,  not  pierced,  and  Pausanias  says  nothing  about 
whether  the  vessel  into  which  they  pour  is  pierced  or  not.  ‘  One 
of  the  women  is  represented  as  in  the  flower  of  her  youth,  the 
other  of  advanced  years/  There  were  certainly  no  old  Danaides. 

1  There  is  no  separate  inscription  over  each  woman,  but  there  is 
an  inscription  common  to  both  which  says  they  are  *  of  those  who 
have  not  been  initiated/  Pausanias  then  goes  on  to  describe  some 
other  mythological  figures  unconnected  with  these  women,  among 
them  Sisyphos,  who  is  ‘  struggling  to  push  a  rock  up  a  precipice/ 
He  then  adds,  *  There  is  also  in  the  picture  a  pithos  and  an  elderly 
man,  a  boy  and  two  women,  one  just  below  the  rock,  who  is  young, 
and  near  to  the  old  man  a  woman  of  similar  age.  The  others  are 
going  on  carrying  water,  but  the  old  woman  seems  to  have  broken 
her  hydria,  but  what  is  left  in  the  potsherd  she  is  pouring  into  the 
pithos /  As  in  the  black-figured  vase-paintings  it  is  a  hydrophoria 
into  a  pithos,  but  the  hydriae  are  in  some  cases  at  least  broken. 
How  many  figures  in  all  Pausanias  saw  is  not  clear,  owing  to  his 
disjointed  account,  nor  does  it  matter,  the  essential  thing  is  that 
they  are  of  both  sexes  and  any  age — they  are  nowise  Danaides. 
Nor  did  Pausanias,  charged  though  he  was  with  later  mythological 
associations,  suppose  them  to  be  so — that  the  inscription  forbade. 
He  concludes  his  account  thus :  ‘We  inferred  that  these  also 

ip.  x.  31.  9—11. 
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(i.e.  the  last  group  mentioned  by  him)  were  persons  who  held  the 
rites  at  Eleusis  to  be  of  no  account.  For  the  Greeks  of  early  days 
held  initiation  at  Eleusis  to  be  of  as  much  more  account  than  any 
other  matter  as  the  gods  are  compared  to  the  heroes/ 

Polygnotus  and  Plato  certainly,  the  black-figured  vase-painter 
probably,  regarded  the  water-carriers  of  Hades  not  as  mythical 
Danaides,  but  as  real  human  persons  uninitiated.  By  the  date  of 
the  Aodochus  the  fruitless  water-carriers  are  Danaides.  The  ques¬ 
tion  still  remains  to  be  answered,  Why  are  the  Danaides  selected  as 
typically  Uninitiate  ?  It  was,  it  must  be  noted,  perfectly  natural 
that  popular  theology,  when  it  made  of  the  Uninitiate  water- 
carriers  in  Hacles,  should  seek  a  mythical  prototype,  but  why 
were  the  Danaides  selected  ?  The  reason  is  primarily  simple  and 
obvious,  though  later  it  became  curiously  complex. 

The  Danaides  of  mythology  were  well-nymphs .  One  of  the 
sisterhood  was  called  Amymone :  she  gave  her  name  to  the  spring 
near  Lema,  still  called  in  Strabo's  time  Amymone.  Strabo1  pre¬ 
serves  for  us  a  line  from  an  epic  poet, 

‘Argos,  waterless  once,  the  Danai  made  well-watered.’ 

Long  before  the  tragedy  about  their  husbands,  the  Danaides 
were  at  work  watering,  fertilizing  thirsty  Argos.  The  Danaides, 
as  merely  Danaides,  might  fitly  be  represented  as  filling  a  great 
well  -pithos. 

But,  it  must  next  be  observed,  the  Danaides  belong  to  the 
old  stratum  of  the  population,  the  same  stratum  as  Tantalos,  as 
Sisyphos,  as  Tityos :  they  are  of  the  old  matriarchal  order,  their 
prayer  persistently  iterated  is: 

‘We,  the  great  seed  of  a  Holy  Mother,  ah  me l 
Grant  us  that  we 

Unwed,  unsubdued,  from  marriage  of  men  may  flee3/ 

In  the  Suppliants  of  Aeschylus  it  is  from  a  marriage  they  deem 
lawless  that  the  Danaides  flee,  and  their  act  is  justified.  Behind 
the  legend  we  seem  to  discern,  though  dimly,  the  reflection  of  some 
shift  of  old  to  new,  some  transition  from  matriarchal  freedom  to 
patriarchal  marriage  enactments.  In  any  case,  in  the  late  orthodox 

1  Strab.  vm.  §  256.  Eustathius,  ad  IL  tv.  171.  351,  attributes  the  verse  in 

slightly  different  form  to  Hesiod:  9)  teal  &tt6  tCjv  Awaibojv  at  Trapa.yev6p.evou  4$ 
AlyvnTov  (ppeupvxtav  48l8a£ av  cjj  'Haloflos  * 

"Apyo*  Avvdpov  ibv  Aa vabs  irolmrev  tvvdpov. 

2  Aesch.  Supp.  158. 
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form  of  the  myth,  we  meet  the  Danaides  as  criminals,  and  their 
crime  is  clearly  not  only  that  of  murder,  but  of  rejection  of 
marriage.  What  was  justified  by  the  old  order  was  criminal  in 
the  new.  Here  was  an  opportunity  for  the  moralist.  Of  old 
the  Danaides  carried  water  because  they  were  well-nymphs ;  the 
new  order  has  made  them  criminals,  and  it  makes  of  their 
fruitful  water-carrying  a  fruitless  punishment — an  atonement  for 
murder1. 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  the  well-nymphs,  regarded  by  the 
new  order  as  guilty  maidens  seeking  purification,  offered  just  the 
mythological  prototype  needed  for  the  uninitiated  water-carriers. 
Once  the  analogy  was  seized,  many  further  traits  of  resemblance 
would  eagerly  be  added.  At  the  lake  of  Lema,  near  which 
was  the  spring  known  as  Amymone,  expiatory  purifications  were, 
Strabo2  tells  us,  actually  performed.  Hence,  he  says,  arose  the 
expression  ‘a  Lerna  of  ills.’  It  was  the  custom  no  doubt  at 
Lerna  as  in  many  another  swamp  and  lake  to  bury  *  purifications  ’ 
(/cadap/Mara).  Such  rites  of  the  old  order  were  the  ‘  mysteries  * 
of  primitive  religion.  Herodotus8  expressly  tells  us  that  it  was 
the  Danaides  who  taught  to  the  Pelasgian  women  the  sacred 
rites  of  Demeter,  which  the  Greeks  called  Thesmophoria,  and 
of  which  Herodotus  dares  not  disclose  the  full  details.  The 
Danaides,  who  later  became  types  of  the  Uninitiated,  were,  it 
would  seem,  the  prime  Initiators.  So  does  theology  shift. 

Another  ritual  fact  helped  out  the  fusion  and  confusion. 
To  the  Roman  Church  marriage  is  a  sacrament,  to  the  Anglican 
still  ‘an  excellent  mystery.’  In  like  fashion  to  the  Greeks 
marriage  was  conceived  of  as  a  rite  of  initiation,  and  through 
initiation  of  consummation ;  the  word  reXr)  in  its  plural  form  was 
used  of  all  mysteries,  the  singular  form  was  expressly  applied  to 
marriage.  Pollux4,  in  discussing  wedding  ceremonies,  says,  ‘and 

1  The  story  that  the  heads  of  the  murdered  husbands  were  buried  in  or  near 
Lerna  apart  from  their  bodies  may  have  been  merely  aetiological  and  based  on  the 
practice  of  calling  the  brim  of  a  well  xetpaMj.  Cf.  our  ‘  well-head,’  *  fountain-head.’ 
Latin  caput  aquae .  It  is  not  my  purpose  here  to  examine  completely  the  Danaid 
myth  save  in  so  far  as  the  Danaides  were  contaminated  with  the  Uninitiated  in 
Hades.  The  folklore  of  the  subject  has  been  well  collected  by  Dr  Campbell  Bonner, 
Trans .  American  Philol .  Ass .  voL  xxxi.  1900,  u.  p.  27. 

a  Strab.  loo.  cit.  supra.  8  Herod,  n.  171. 

4  PoU.  On,  m.  38,  koX  t4\os  6  yd/ios  &aXc?ro  koI  rfKeioi  ol  yeyafirjKdrcs  8ta  rovro  xal 
Hpa  reXc/a  i)  £vyla.  The  play  on  the  word  ri\os  cannot  be  reproduced  in  English. 
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marriage  is  called  re'Xo?,  i.e.  a  rite  that  completes,  and  those  who 
have  been  married  are  called  complete,  and  on  this  account 
the  Hera  of  marriage  is  called  Teleia,  the  Complete  One/  It  has 
already  been  seen  (p.  532)  that  one  special  rite  of  purification,  the 
Liknophoria,  was  common  to  marriage  and  the  mysteries.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  Loutrophoria,  carrying  of  the  bath.  Is  it 
surprising  that  in  the  figures  of  the  well-nymphs  some  ingenious 
person  saw  the  Danaides  as  areXeis  yapov,  ‘uninitiated  in 
marriage/  and  therefore  condemned  in  Hades  to  carry  for  ever  in 
vain  the  water  for  their  bridal  bath  ?  The  more  so  as,  if  we  may 
trust  Eustathius1 *,  it  was  the  custom  to  place  ‘on  the  grave  of 
those  who  died  unmarried  a  water  jar  called  Loutrophoros*  in 
token  that  the  dead  had  died  unbathed  and  without  offspring/ 
Probably  these  vases,  as  Dr  Frazer3  suggests,  were  at  first  placed 
on  the  graves  of  the  unmarried  with  the  kindly  intent  of  helping 
the  desolate  unmarried  ghost  to  accomplish  his  wedding  in  the 
world  below.  But  once  the  custom  fixed,  it  might  easily  be 
interpreted  as  the  symbol  of  an  underworld  punishment. 

Some  versions  of  the  story  say  that  the  water  was  carried  in 
a  sieve  (fcoaKtvtp),  This  notion  may  have  arisen  from  another 
ritual  practice.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  sieves  of  the  stone  age 
seem  to  have  been  simply  pierced  jars.  Sieve  and  pithos  were  one 
and  the  same.  Carrying  water  in  a  sieve  was  an  ancient  test  of 
virginity.  Pliny4  tells  us  that  the  test  of  the  sieve  was  applied 
to  the  Vestal  Tuccia.  If  the  water-carrying  of  the  Danaides 
was  conceived  as  a  virginity  test,  the  forty-nine  sisters  married 
before  the  murder  would  fail  at  the  test,  and  Hypermnestra  alone 
would  carry  the  water  in  the  leaky  sieve : 

‘Splendide  mendax  et  in  omne  virgo 
Nobilis  aevumV 

Finally,  it  will  be  remembered  (p.  574)  that  the  Orphics  had 
their  Well  of  Memory,  which  was  in  effect  a  Well  of  Life.  It  would 

I  Eustath.  ad  II,  xxiii.  141,  p.  1293. 

3  For  the  vases  known  as  Loutrophoroi  see  Milchhoeffer,  A.  Mitt,  v.  1880,  p.  174, 
and  P.  Wolters,  A,  Mitt.  xvi.  1891,  p.  371,  and  ib,  xvm.  1893,  p.  66.  These  vases 
were  sometimes  pierced  at  the  bottom  but  it  is  not  certain  that  the  pierced  vases 
were  placed  only  on  the  graves  of  the  unmarried. 

II  Dr  Frazer,  ad  P.  x.  31.  9,  collects  a  number  of  interesting  modem  parallels. 

4  Plin.  N.H.  xxvm.  2.  3. 

6  Hor.  Od,  8.  11.  35.  Apollodorus,  n.  1.  14,  says  of  Hypermnestra,  aOnj  dl 

AvyKta  dUautre  irapdivov  ai/rjjv  <pv\d^avTa, 
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not  escape  a  mystic  who  saw  the  figures  of  the  water-carriers  that 
these  were  drawing  water  for  ever  but  in  vain  from  the  Well  of 
Life.  So  the  scholiast1  to  Aristides  in  quaint  fashion  interprets 
the  myth :  ‘the  pierced  pithos  of  the  Danaides/  he  says,  ‘signifies 
that  the  Danaides  after  the  murder  of  their  dearest  can  never 
obtain  from  another  man  the  grace  of  the  living  water  of 
marriage/  The  notion  of  a  ‘Water  of  Life’  haunts  him,  but  he 
knows  the  real  gist  of  the  symbolism,  for  he  adds:  they  have 
‘  become  suspected  on  account  of  their  pollution/  Of  the  making 
of  such  mysticism  there  is  clearly  no  end 


The  symbolism  of  marriage,  of  virginity  tests,  of  living  water 
might,  doubtless  did,  gather  about  the  figures  of  the  Danaides, 
but  the  primary  notion  that  fitted  them  to  be  mythical  proto¬ 
types  of  the  ‘Uninitiated*  was  that  they  were  polluted,  uncleansed. 
They  are  Ohoephoroi,  but  in  vain;  the  libations  that  they  pour 
into  the  gr&ve-pithoi  of  their  husbands  are  a  axaPL ?,  an 

attempted  offscouring,  airovLfiixa,  but  no  real  purification.  Of 
such  a  vain  Choephoria  performed  by  Clytaemnestra  Electra2 3 * * * * 
says : 


‘It  is  not  right  or  meet 
By  law  of  gods  or  men  that  from  a  hateful  wife 
Grave-dues  and  washings  should  be  brought  my  father. 

Give  them  the  winds,  or  in  the  deep  dug  earth 
Go  hide  them.’ 

The  water-carriers  in  Hades  have  been  discussed  at  some 
length8,  because  they  afford  an  instance  typical  of  the  methods 
of  Orphic  procedure.  In  discussing  the  mysteries  it  has  been 
repeatedly  seen  that  Orphism  did  not  invent  new  rites,  but 
mysticized  and  moralized  old  ones.  In  like  fashion  when 
Oiphism  developes  eschatology,  it  takes  for  its  material  the 

1  Schol.  ad  Arist.  Orat.  n.  p.  229,  tujv  8£  Aava'iStop  6  TcrpTjpivos  irldos  rb  fi^vore 

Tavras  fiera  top  tpbvov  twp  tpCKrdrtav  ttjp  &va\pvxou(rap  atfr&s  £k  tt}s  dp d pda s  Krjbepovlas 
X&pw  oKKwp  rvyx&vetu,  it Sax  yevofi&as  iurbirrovs  Sib  t b  &yos. 

3  Soph.  El.  433. 

s  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  in  my  interpretation  of  this  myth  I  owe 
much  to  my  predecessors,  though  my  view  is  slightly  different  from  any  previously 
given.  Controversy  has  raged  as  to  whether  the  mythical  Danaides  gave  rise  to  the 

*  Uninitiated*  or  vice  versd.  This  seems  to  me  a  fruitless  question  with  no  possible 

answer.  Bach  form  arose  separately,  and  the  point  is  their  ultimate  contamination 

The  literature  of  the  controversy  is  given  by  Dr  Frazer  ad  P.  x.  31.  9.  To  his 

references  may  be  added,  Diimmler,  Delphika,  p.  22,  and  Mr  A.  D.  Cook,  J.H.S. 
xui.  1892,  p.  97. 
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mythology  of  the  older  stratum1,  invents  no  new  figures  but 
gives  to  the  old  ones  an  intensified  and  moralized  significance2. 

The  Orphic  tablets  showed  us  the  heights  to  which  Orphism 
could  rise.  If  we  are  inclined  to  estimate  over  highly  the 
general  level  of  the  Orphic  faith,  the  Lower  Italy  vases  may 
correct  the  error.  They  mirror  Orphism  as  it  seemed  to  the  many. 
In  the  matter  of  doctrine,  instead  of  or  at  best  in  addition  to 
purification,  we  have  vindictive  punishment;  in  the  matter  of 
theology,  in  place  of  what  was  practically  monotheism  on  the 
tablets,  the  vases  restore  the  old  popular  polytheism. 


It  is  natural  to  ask,  Is  this  the  end  ?  Did  Orphism  create  no 
new  figure,  make  no  new  god  in  its  own  purified  image?  The 
answer  to  this  question  will  be  found  in  our  concluding  enquiry 
as  to  the  nature  of  Orphic  Cosmogony. 

1  Between  the  issue  of  my  first  and  second  editions  much  light  has  been  thrown 
on  the  figures  of  the  criminals  in  Hades  by  the  publication  of  M.  Salomon  Reinach’s 
brilliant  paper  4  Sisyphe  aux  enfers  et  quelques  autres  damn6s*  (Rev.  Arch .  1903, 
p.  1).  He  has  shown  conclusively  that 4  l’id4e  orphique  de  la  perp6tuit£  des  peines 
est  venue  se  greffer  sur  des  images  populates  repr£sentant  des  morts,  soit  dans 
l’exereice  de  leur  activity  famili&re,  soit  dans  les  attitudes  caract6ristiques  de  leur 
trepas,’  e.g.  Sisyphus  roUs  a  stone  up  a  hill  because  he  was  on  earth  a  Master* 
Builder.  True  and  iUuminating,  but  to  make  the  view  complete  we  have  to  add 
that  one  familiar  function  of  an  ancient  king  was  to  be  vice-gerent  of  his  tribal  god. 
Salmoneus,  M.  Reinach  sees,  counterfeits  the  weather;  Sisyphus  he  fails  to  note  is 
not  merely  as  mortal  a  Master-Builder,  but  as  vice-gerent  of  the  Corinthian  Helios 
he  rolls  the  sun  day  by  day  up  the  steep  of  heaven.  Both  ide^s  went  to  make  the 
image  of  the  stone-roller. 

9  For  the  whole  symbolism  of  wheels  see  Mr  A.  B.  Cook,  Zeus ,  vol.  I.  pp.  255 — 
256,  and  for  the  Orphic  tablets  in  general  see  Dr  Wie ten’s  Be  tribus  laminis  aureis 
quae  in  sepulchris  Thurinis  sunt  inventae ,  (Amstelodami)  1915. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


ORPHIC  COSMOGONY. 

<cQp<\Toc  kai  "Epcoc  eniTeAAeTAi . .  / 

If,  in  attempting  to  understand  Orphic  Theogony,  we  turn  to 
the  collection  of  hymns  known  as  *  Orphic/  hymns  dating  for  the 
most  part  about  the  4th  century  A.D.,  we  find  ourselves  at  once 
in  an  atmosphere  of  mystical  monotheism.  We  have  addresses  to 
the  various  Olympians,  to  Zeus  and  Apollo  and  Hera  and  Athene 
and  the  rest,  but  these  are  no  longer  the  old,  clear-cut,  depart¬ 
mental  deities,  with  attributes  sharply  distinguished  and  incom¬ 
municable  ;  the  outlines  are  all  blurred ;  we  feel  that  everyone  is 
changing  into  everyone  else.  A  few  traditional  epithets  indeed 
remain;  Poseidon  is  still  *  dark-haired/  and  ‘  Lord  of  Horses  — 
he  is  a  stubborn  old  god  and  hard  to  fuse;  but,  for  the  most  part, 
sooner  or  later,  all  divinities  greater  or  less,  mingle  in  the  mystery 
inelting-pot,  all  become  *  multiform/  ‘mighty/  ‘all-nourishing/ 

4  first-born/  ‘  saviours/  9  all-glorious/  and  the  like.  In  a  word  the 
several  gods  by  this  time  are  all  really  one,  and  this  one  god 
is  mystically  conceived  as  a  potency  (Sai/icov)  rather  than  a 
personal  divinity  (0e6$). 

The  doctrine  of  the  mutation  of  the  gods,  now  into  one  shape, 
now  into  another,  was,  it  would  seem,  part  of  the  regular  symbolic 
teaching  of  the  mysteries.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  such  a  doctrine 
would  lend  itself  readily  to  the  notion  of  their  interchangeability. 
Proclus  says1:  ‘In  all  the  rites  of  initiation  and  mysteries  the  gods 
exhibit  their  shapes  as  many,  and  they  appear  changing  often 
from  one  form  to  another,  and  now  they  are  made  manifest  in  the 

1  Prod.  Ennead.  i.  *6.  9,  curcurt  rats  reXerats  Kal  rots  fivarrjplois  ot  0eol  ttoXX&s 
pkv  iavrQv  irporebovat  fiop<pdsy  iroXXd  c xfoara  ^aWdrrovre s  <pabovrat  Kal  rots 
pkv  dTfarcoTov  avTtav  irpoptfiXTiraL  0<3s  rots  els  dydpibvciov  fioptpijy  £<rxqp.aTUTpAvovt 
rdre  els  dXXotop  rtivov  ir poc\ij\v06s. 
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emission  of  formless  light,  now  taking  human  shape,  now  again  in 
other  and  different  form/ 

By  the  date  of  the  ‘Hymns*  monotheism  was  of  course  in  some 
degree  the  common  property  of  all  educated  minds,  and  cannot 
therefore  be  claimed  as  distinctive  of  Orphism.  Wholly  Orphic, 
however,  is  the  mystical  joy  with  which  the  Hymns  brim  over ; 
they  are  ‘full  of  repetitions  and  magniloquence,  and  make  for 
emotion1/  They  are  like  learned,  self-conscious,  even  pretentious 
echoes  of  the  simple  ecstasy  of  the  tablets, 

It  would  therefore  be  idle  to  examine  the  Orphic  Hymns 
severally  and  in  detail,  in  order  to  extract  from  them  the  Orphic 
characteristics  of  each  particular  god.  Any  one  who  reads  them 
through  will  speedily  be  conscious  that,  save  for  the  prooemium, 
and  an  occasional  stereotyped  epithet,  it  would  usually  be  im¬ 
possible  to  determine  which  hymn  was  addressed  to  what  god. 
With  whatever  attempt  at  individualization  they  begin,  the  poet 
is  soon  safe  away  into  a  mystical  monotheism.  A  more  profitable 
enquiry  is,  how  far  did  primitive  Orphism  attempt  monotheism,  and 
of  what  nature  was  the  one  God  whom  the  Orphic  made  in  his  own 
image  ?  Here,  fortunately,  we  are  not  left  wholly  without  evidence. 


The  World-Egg. 

In  the  Birds  of  Aristophanes3,  the  chorus  tells  of  a  time, 
when  Earth  and  Air  and  Heaven  as  yet  were  not,  only  Chaos  was, 
and  Night  and  black  Erebos : 

‘In  the  beginning  of  Things,  black- winged  Night 
Into  the  bosom  of  Erebos  dark  and  deep 
Laid  a  wind -born  egg,  and,  as  the  seasons  rolled, 

Forth  sprang  Love,  gleaming  with  wings  of  gold, 

Like  to  the  whirlings  of  wind,  Love  the  Delight— 

And  Love  with  Chaos  in  Tartaros  laid  him  to  sleep; 

And  we,  his  children,  nestled,  fluttering  there, 

Till  he  led  us  forth  to  the  light  of  the  upper  air/ 

This  is  pure  Orphism.  Homer  knows  of  no  world-egg8, 
no  birth  of  Love.  Homer  is  so  dazzled  by  the  splendour  of  his 

1  Mr  Gilbert  Murray,  Greek  Literature ,  p,  66.  2  Ar.  Av.  692. 

8  {rmjp^fitou — literally  *  wind-begotten.’  The  beautiful  doctrine  of  the  Father¬ 
hood  of  the  Wind  or  the  Virgin  Birth  was  Orphic,  and  connected  with  the  ancient 
Attic  cult  of  the  Tritopatores,  worshipped  by  bride  and  bridegroom  before  marriage, 
see  p.  179.  The  Scholiast  half  understanding  says  fanpl/ua  xaXetrat  rd  dt\a 
avuovtrlat  tea l  fd$evs.  For  Egyptian  egg-cosmogonies  see  Diodorus,  i.  27,  and 
Eusebius,  de  praep.-evang.  3.  11. 
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human  heroes  and  their  radiant  reflections  in  Olympus  that  his 
eyes  never  look  back  to  see  from  whence  they  sprang.  He  cares 
as  little,  it  seems,  for  the  Before  as  for  the  Hereafter.  The  two 
indeed  seem  strangely  linked  together.  An  eschatology  and  a 
cosmogony  are  both  pathetic  attempts  to  answer  the  question 
Homer  never  cared  to  raise,  Whence  came  Man  and  the  Good  and 
Evil  of  humanity  ? 

We  have  of  course  a  cosmogony  in  Hesiod,  Hesiod  who  is  a 
peasant  and  a  rebel,  a  man  bitter  and  weary  with  the  hardness  of 
life,  compelled  by  rude  circumstances  to  ask  why  things  are 
so  evil,  and  always  ready,  as  in  the  myth  of  Pandora,  to  frame 
or  borrow  a  crude  superstitious  hypothesis.  How  much  Hesiod 
borrowed  from  Orphism  is  hard  to  say.  He  knows  of  Night  and 
Chaos  and  the  birth  of  Eros,  but  he  does  not  know,  or  does  not 
care  to  tell,  of  one  characteristic  Orphic  element,  the  cosmic  egg. 
He  only  says1: 

‘First  Chaos  came  to  be  and  Gaia  next 
Broad-bosomed,  she  that  was  the  steadfast  base 
Of  all  things — Ge,  and  murky  Tartaros 
Deep  in  the  hollow  of  wide  earth.  And  next 
Eros,  most  beautiful  of  deathless  gods, 

Looser  of  limbs,  Tamer  of  heart  and  will 
To  mortals  and  immortals.’ 

Hesiod  is  not  wholly  Orphic,  he  is  concerned  to  hurry  his  Eros  up 
into  Olympus,  one  and  most  beautiful  among  many,  but  not  for 
Hesiod  the  real  source  of  life,  the  only  God. 

By  common  traditional  consent  the  cosmic  egg  was  attributed 
to  Orpheus.  Whether  the  father  was  Tartaros  or  Erebos  or 
Chronos  is  of  small  moment  and  varies  from  author  to  author. 
The  cardinal,  essential  doctrine  is  the  world-egg  from  which 
sprang  the  first  articulate  god,  source  and  creator  of  all,  Eros. 

Damascius2,  in  his  ‘Inquiry  concerning  first  principles/  attri¬ 
butes  the  egg  to  Orpheus.  For  Orpheus  said : 

‘What  time  great  Chronos  fashioned  in  holy  aether 
A  silver-gleaming  egg/ 

It  is  fortunate  that  Damascius  has  preserved  the  actual  line, 

1  Hea.  Tkeog .  116. 

2  Damasc.  Quaest.  de  prim,  princ .  p.  147.  The  sources  are  fully  given  in  Abel’s 
Orphic  a,  p.  173.  I  am  also  indebted  for  references  to  Sohomann’s  De  Cupidine 
Cosmog.  f  see  Schdznann,  Opuscula ,  vol.  n.  p.  60. 
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though  of  course  we  cannot  date  it.  Clement  of  Rome 1  in  his 
Homilies  contrasts  the  cosmogonies  of  Hesiod  and  Orpheus. 
‘  Orpheus  likened  Chaos  to  an  egg,  in  which  was  the  commingling 
of  the  primaeval  elements ;  Hesiod  assumes  this  chaos  as  a  sub* 
stratum,  the  which  Orpheus  calls  an  egg,  a  birth  emitted  from 
formless  matter,  and  the  birth  was  on  this  wise.../  Plato,  usually 
so  Orphic,  avoids  in  the  Timaeus  all  mention  of  the  primaeval 
egg;  his  mind  is  preoccupied  with  triangles,  but  Proclus  in  his 
commentary2  says  ‘the  “being”  (to  op)  of  Plato  would  be  the 
same  as  the  Orphic  egg/ 

The  doctrine  of  the  egg  was  not  a  mere  dogmatic  dead-letter. 
It  was  taught  to  the  initiated  as  part  of  their  mysteries,  and  this 
leads  us  to  suspect  that  it  had  its  rise  in  a  primitive  taboo  on 
eggs.  Plutarch8,  in  consequence  of  a  dream,  abstained  for  a  long 
time  from  eggs.  One  night,  he  tells  us,  when  he  was  dining  out, 
some  of  the  guests  noticed  this,  and  got  it  into  their  heads  that 
he  was  ‘infected  by  Orphic  and  Pythagorean  notions,  and  was 
refusing  eggs  just  as  certain  people  refuse  to  eat  the  heart  and 
brains,  because  he  held  an  egg  to  be  taboo  (d<f>oo'tov<r0cu)  as  being 
the  principle  of  life/  Alexander  the  Epicurean,  by  way  of  chaff, 
quoted, 

‘To  feed  on  beans  is  eating  parents’  heads/ 

‘As  if/  Plutarch  says,  ‘the  Pythagoreans  meant  eggs  by  beans 
because  of  being  (gJ?  &)  fcvctfiovs  rd  <pci  Sea  rrjv  Kvrjacv  aivirrofLevcop 
t&v  dvSpwv),  and  thought  it  just  as  bad  to  eat  eggs  as  to  eat  the 
animals  that  laid  them/  It  was  no  use,  he  goes  on,  in  talking 
to  an  Epicurean,  to  plead  a  dream  as  an  excuse  for  abstinence,  for 
to  him  the  explanation  would  seem  more  foolish  than  the  fact; 
so,  as  Alexander  was  quite  pleasant  about  it  and  a  cultivated  man, 
Plutarch  let  him  go  on  to  propound  the  interesting  question, 
which  came  first,  the  bird  or  the  egg?  Alexander  in  the  course 
of  the  argument  came  back  to  Orpheus  and,  after  quoting  Plato 
about  matter  being  the  mother  and  nurse,  said  with  a  smile, 

‘I  sing  to  those  who  know 

1  Clem.  Rom.  HomiL  yi.  4.  671,  teal  >0 p<f>ebs  8b  to  Xdos  irapa k&&,  b  $  rw* 
irpt&TW  (TToixdw  f}v  i)  trfyxvns,  rouro  'Htr lodos  Xdos  inr orldercu,  cp  ’Opfcfo  ipbv  Xbyet, 
yewyrbv  diretpov  rijs  tikys  v poBe^ktpi4vovt  yeyovbs  8b  offrw,  k.t.X. 

2  Prod,  in  Plat.  Tim.  2,  p.  307,  efty  &  Twbrbv  r 6  re  TTkdrwvos  ov  Kal  rb  ’O p&ucbv  ubv. 

8  Pint.  Quaeat.  Symp .  u.  3.  X. 
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the  Orphic  and  sacred  dogma  (X0709)  which  not  only  affirms 
that  the  egg  is  older  than  the  bird,  but  gives  it  priority  of  being 
over  all  things/  Finally,  the  speaker  adds  to  his  theorizing  an 
instructive  ritual  fact :  ‘  and  therefore  it  is  not  inappropriate  that 
in  the  orgiastic  ceremonies  in  honour  of  Dionysos  an  egg  is  among 
the  sacred  offerings,  as  being  the  symbol  of  wbat  gives  birth  to  all 
things,  and  in  itself  contains  all  things/ 

Macrobius1  in  the  Saturnalia  states  the  same  fact,  and  gives 
a  similar  reason.  ‘  Ask  those  who  have  been  initiated/  he  says, 
‘in  the  rites  of  Father  Liber,  in  which  an  egg  is  the  object  of 
reverence,  on  the  supposition  tbat  it  is  in  its  spherical  form  the 
image  of  the  universe*;  and  Achilles  Tatius2 3  says,  ‘some  assert 
that  the  universe  is  cone-shaped,  others  egg-shaped,  and  this 
opinion  is  held  by  those  who  perform  the  mysteries  of  Orpheus/ 
But  for  the  bird-cosmogony  of  Aristophanes  we  might  have 
inclined  to  think  that  the  egg  was  a  late  importation  into  Orphic 
mysteries,  but,  the  more  closely  Orphic  doctrines  are  examined, 
the  more  clearly  is  it  seen  that  they  are  for  the  most  part  based 
on  very  primitive  ritual.  A  ritual  egg  was  good  material ;  those 
who  mysticized  the  kid  and  the  milk  would  not  be  likely  to  leave 
an  egg  without  esoteric  significance. 

How,  precisely,  the  egg  was  used  in  Orphic  ritual  we  do  not 
know.  In  ordinary  ceremonial  it  served  two  purposes:  it  was 
used  for  purification ,  it  was  an  offering  to  the  dead .  It  has  been 
previously  shown  in  detail  (p.  53)  that  in  primitive  rites  pur¬ 
gation  often  is  propitiation  of  ghosts  and  sprites,  and  the  two 
functions,  propitiation  and  purgation,  are  Bummed  up  in  the 
common  term  devotions  (ivory  t<r para).  Lucian8  in  two  passages 
mentions  eggs,  together  with  Hecate’s  suppers,  as  the  refuse  of 
‘purification/  Pollux  is  bidden  by  Diogenes  to  tell  the  Cynic 
Menippus,  when  he  comes  down  to  Hades,  to  ‘  fill  his  wallet  with 
beans,  and  if  he  can  he  is  to  pick  up  also  a  Hecate’s  supper  or  an 
egg  from  a  purification  or  something  of  the  sort  * ;  and  in  another 
dialogue,  the  ‘Landing/  Clotho,  who  is  waiting  for  her  victims, 
asks  ‘  Where  is  Kyniskos  the  philosopher  who  ought  to  be  dead  from 
eating  Hecate’s  suppers  and  eggs  from  purification  and  raw  cuttle 

1  Macrob.  Sat .  vn.  16.  691. 

8  Achill.  Tat.  Isag.  ad  Arati,  Phenom .  p.  77. 

3  Luc.  Dial  Mart.  1. 1  and  Catagl.  7. 
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fish  too?’  Again  in  Ovid’s  Art  of  Love 1  the  old  hag  who  makes 
purifications  for  the  sick  woman  is  to  bring  sulphur  and  eggs : 

‘Then  too  the  aged  hag  must  come, 

And  purify  both  bed  and  home, 

And  bid  her,  for  lustration,  proffer 
With  palsied  hands  both  eggs  and  sulphur.* 

That  eggs  were  offered  not  only  for  a  purification  of  the  living, 
but  as  the  due  of  the  dead,  is  certain  from  the  fact  that  they 
appear  on  Athenian  white  lekythoi  among  the  objects  brought  in 
baskets' to  the  tomb2. 

We  think  of  eggs  rather  as  for  nourishment  than  as  for  puri¬ 
fication,  though  the  yolk  of  an  egg  is  still  used  for  the  washing  of 
hair.  Doubtless,  \n  ancient  days,  the  cleansing  action  of  eggs  was 
more  magical  thanactual.  As  propitiatory  offerings  to  the  dead 
(ivory ta/MiTa)  they  became  ‘  purifications  *  in  general ;  then  con¬ 
nection  with  the  dead  explains  of  course  the  taboo  on  them  as  food. 

Still,  primitive  man  though  pious  is  also  thrifty.  A  Cynic  may 
show  his  atheism,  and  also  eke  out  a  scanty  subsistence  by  eating 
‘ eggs  from  purification*;  and  even  the  most  superstitious  man 
may  have  hoped  that,  if  he  did  not  break  the  egg,  he  might 
cleanse  himself  and  yet  secure  a  chicken.  Clement3  says,  ‘  you 
may  see  the  eggs  that  have  been  used  for  purifications  hatched,  if 
they  are  subjected  to  warmth*:  he  adds  instructively,  ‘this  could 
not  have  taken  place  if  the  eggs  had  taken  into  themselves  the 
sins  of  the  man  who  had  been  purified/  Clement's  own  state 
of  mind  is  at  least  as  primitive  as  that  of  the  '  heathen  *  against 
whom  he  protests.  The  Orphics  themselves,  it  is  clear,  merely 
mysticized  an  ancient  ritual.  Orphism  is  here  as  elsewhere  only 
the  pouring  of  new  wine  into  very  old  bottles. 

We  may  say  then  with  certainty  that  the  cosmic  egg  was 
Orphic,  and  was  probably4  a  dogma  based  on  a  primitive  rite. 
The  origin  of  the  winged  Eros  who  sprang  from  it  is  more  complex. 
Elements  many  and  diverse  seem  to  have  gone  to  his  making. 

1  Ov.  Ars  Am.  ii.  330.  Cf.  Juvenal  vi.  518. 

2  This  fact,  that  eggs  were  offered  to  the  dead,  has  been  clearly  established  by 
Dr  Martin  Nilsson  in  his  tract  Das  Ei  im  Totenkultus  der  Griechen.  The  4  Sonder- 
abdruck’  he  has  kindly  sent  me  appeared  in  the  Fr&n  Filologiska  Fdreningen  i  Lund 
Sprdkliga  uppsatser  n.  (Lund,  1902). 

3  Clem.  Al.  Str.  vn.  4,  p.  713, 6pav  yovv  (art  rd  (pa  &tt'q  t£>v  ireptKadapdfrTw,  el  0a\- 
tpOetrfy  faoyovajfj.eva,  o&k  &v  5£  touto  iyivero  el  dveX&pfiave v  rd  rou  TreptKa&apdivTos  kclk&. 

4  It  is  possible  that  the  cosmic  egg  may  have  been  imported  from  Egypt  and 
contaminated  later  with  the  egg  of  purification. 
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Eros  as  Herm. 

Homer  knows  nothing  of  Eros  as  a  person ;  with  him  love  is 
of  Aphrodite.  From  actual  local  cultus  Eros  is  strangely  and 
significantly  absent.  Two  instances  only  are  recorded.  Pausanias1 
says,  ‘  The  Thespians  honoured  Eros  most  of  all  the  gods  from 
the  beginning,  and  they  have  a  very  ancient  image  of  him, 
an  unwrought  stone/  ‘Every  four  years/  Plutarch2  says,  ‘the 
Thespians  celebrated  a  splendid  festival  to  Eros  conjointly  with 
the  Muses/  Plutarch  went  to  this  festival  very  soon  after  he  was 
married,  before  his  sons  were  born.  He  seems  to  have  gone 
because  of  a  difference  that  had  arisen  between  his  own  and  his 
wife’s  people,  and  we  are  expressly  told  by  his  sons  that  he  took 
his  newly-married  wife  with  him,  ‘for  both  the  prayer  and  the 
sacrifice  were  her  affair/  Probably  they  went  to  pray  for  children. 
Plutarch,  if  we  may  trust  his  own  letter  to  his  wife,  was  a  kind 
husband,  but  the  intent  of  the  conjoint  journey  was  strictly 
practical,  and  points  to  the  main  function  of  the  Thespian  Eros. 
The  ‘unwrought  stone’  is  very  remote  from  the  winged  Eros, 
very  near  akin  to  the  rude  Pelasgian  Hermes  himself,  own  brother 
to  the  Priapos8  of  the  Hellespont  and  Asia  Minor.  There  seems 
then  to  have  gone  to  the  making  of  Eros  some  old  wide-spread 
divinity  of  generation4. 

Pausanias  did  not  know  who  instituted  the  worship  of  Eros 
among  the  Thespians,  but  he  remarks  that  the  people  of  Parium 
on  the  Hellespont,  who  were  colonists  from  Erythrae  in  Ionia, 
worshipped  him  equally.  He  knew  also  of  an  older  and  a  younger 
Eros.  4  Most  people/  he  says,  ‘  hold  that  he  is  the  youngest  of  the 
gods  and  the  son  of  Aphrodite ;  but  Olen  the  Lycian  (again  Asia 
Minor),  maker  of  the  most  ancient  hymns  among  the  Greeks,  says 
in  a  hymn  to  Eileithyia  that  she  is  the  mother  of  Eros/  ‘After 
Olen/  he  goes  on,  ‘  Pamphos  and  Orpheus  composed  epic  verses, 
and  they  both  made  hymns  to  Eros  to  be  sung  by  the  Lycomids  at 
their  rites/ 

*  P.  ix.  27.  1.  2  Amat.  1. 

8  Diod.  iv.  6,  fiv$o\oyod(riP  ovv  cl  iraXcuot  rbv  Uplairov  vlbv  efrai  toD  Atovtiaov  teal 
AfppodLrrjs. 

*  For  this  whole  question  see  Dr  Kaibel’s  *  Dactyloi  Idaioi’  in  Nachrichten  von 
derKdnigl .  Ge&ellschaft  der  Wissenschaften  zu  Gottingen  Phil.  Hist  KL 1901,  Heft  4; 
and  for  Eros  as  Adonis  see  J.  Bohlan,  ‘Ein  neuer-Erosmythus  *  in  Philologos  lx. 
1901,  Heft  3. 
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The  Orphic  theologist  found  then  to  his  hand  in  local  cultus  an 
ancient  god  of  life  and  generation,  and  in  antique  ritual  another 
element  quite  unconnected,  the  egg  of  purification.  Given  an  egg 
as  the  beginning  of  a  cosmogony,  and  it  was  almost  inevitable  that 
there  should  emerge  from  the  egg  a  bird-god,  a  winged  thing, 
a  source  of  life,  more  articulate  than  the  egg  yet  near  akin  to 
it  in  potency.  The  art-form  for  this  winged  thing  was  also  ready 
to  hand.  Eros  is  but  a  specialized  form  of  the  Ker ;  the  Erotes  are 
Keres  of  life,  and  like  the  Keres  take  the  form  of  winged 
Eidola.  In  essence  as  in  art-form,  Keres  and  Erotes  are  near 
akin.  The  Keres,  it  has  already  been  seen,  are  little  winged 
bacilli,  fructifying  or  death-bringing ;  but  the  Keres  developed 
mainly  on  the  dark  side ;  they  went  downwards,  deathwards ;  the 
Erotes,  instinct  with  a  new  spirit,  went  upwards,  lifewards. 

The  close  analogy,  nay,  the  identity  of  the  art-form  of  Keres 
and  Erotes  is  well  seen  in  the 
two  vase-paintings  in  figs.  166 
and  167.  The  design  in  fig.  166 
is  from  a  vase-fragment  in  the 
Museum  at  Palermo1.  A  warrior 
lies  fallen  in  death.  From  his 
open  mouth  the  breath  of  life 
escapes.  Over  him  hovers  a 
winged  Ker,  and  with  his  right 
hand  seems  as  though  he  would 
tenderly  collect  the  parting  soul. 

A  ghost  has  come  to  fetch  a 
ghost.  Among  the  Romans 
this  gentle  office  of  collecting 
the  parting  breath  was  done 
with  the  lips,  by  the  nearest  Fig.  166. 

of  kin.  So  Anna3  for  Dido: 

‘Give  water,  I  will  bathe  her  wounds,  and  catch 
Upon  my  lips  her  last  stray  breath.* 

1  Inv.  2351.  P.  Hartwig,  J.H.S.  xn.  1891,  p.  340. 

3  Yirg.  Aen.  iv.  684.  If  we  may  trust  Servius  (ad  loc.),  with  strictly  practical 
intent,  ‘  Muliebriter  tanquam  possit  animam  sororis  excipere  et  in  se  transferre.  Sio 
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The  design  in  fig.  167  is  from  a  red-figured  cylix*  in  the 
Municipal  Museum  at  Corneto.  Theseus,  summoned  by  Hermes, 


Fig.  167. 


is  in  the  act  of  deserting  Ariadne ;  he  picks  up  his  sandal  from 
the  ground  and  in  a  moment  he  will  be  gone.  Ariadne  is  sunk 
in  sleep  beneath  the  great  vine  of  Dionysos.  Over  her  hovers 
a  winged  genius  to  comfort  and  to  crown  her.  He  is  own  brother 
to  the  delicate  Ker  in  fig.  166.  Archaeologists  wrangle  over  his 
name.  Is  he  Life  or  Love  or  Sleep  or  Death?  Who  knows? 
It  is  this  shifting  uncertainty  we  must  seize  and  hold ;  no  doubt 
could  be  more  beautiful  and  instructive.  All  that  we  can  certainly 
say  is  that  the  vase-painter  gave  to  the  ministrant  the  form  of 
a  winged  Ker,  and  that  such  was  the  form  taken  by  Eros,  as 
also  by  Death  and  by  Sleep. 

If  we  would  understand  at  all  the  spirit  in  which  the  Orphic 
Eros  is  conceived  we  must  cleanse  our  minds  of  many  current 
conceptions,  and  in  effecting  this  riddance  vase-paiutings  are  of 
no  small  service.  To  black-figured  vase-paintings  Eros  is  unknown. 
Keres  of  course  appear,  but  Eros  has  not  yet  developed  personality 
in  popular  art.  As  soon  as  Eros  takes  mythological  shape  in 
art,  he  leaves  the  Herm-form  under  which  he  was  worshipped  at 
Thespiae,  leaves  it  to  Hermes  himself  and  to  Dionysos  and  Priapos, 

Cicero  in  Verrinis  “at  extremum  filiorum  spiritum  ore  excipere  liceret.” ’  So 
according  to  the  thinMng  of  many  primitive  people  are  new  souls  bom  of  old  souls, 
see  Tylor,  Primitive  Culture ,  n.  p.  4. 

i  Wiener  Vorlegeblatter,  Serie  n,  Taf.  vm. 
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and,  because  he  is  the  egg-bom  cosmic  god,  takes  shape  as  the 
winged  Ker.  Early  red-figured  vase-paintings  are  innocent  alike 
of  the  fat  boy  of  the  Komans  and  the  idle  impish  urchin  of 
Hellenism.  Nor  do  they  know  anything  of  the  Eros  of  modem 
romantic  passion  between  man  and  woman.  If  we  would  follow  the 
safe  guiding  of  early  art,  we  must  be  content  to  think  of  Eros  as 
a  Ker,  a  life-impulse,  a  thing  fateful  to  all  that  lives,  a  man  because 
of  his  moralized  complexity,  terrible  and  sometimes  intolerable, 
but  to  plants  and  flowers  and  young  live  things  in  spring  in¬ 
finitely  glad  and  kind.  Such  is  the  Eros  of  Theognis1: 

‘Love  comes  at  his  hour,  comes  with  the  flowers  in  spring, 

Leaving  the  land  of  his  birth, 

Kypros,  beautiful  isle.  Love  comes,  scattering 
Seed  for  man  upon  earth.1 


Fig.  168. 

Such  little  spirits  of  life  the  vase-painter  Hieron  makes  to 
cluster  round  their  mother  and  mistress.  Aphrodite.  The  design 
in  fig.  168  is  from  a  cylix  in  the  Berlin  Museum3  and  is  part 

1  Theog.  1275.  9  Cat .  2291.  Wiener  Vorlegebldtter ,  Serie  a,  Taf.  v. 
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of  a  scene  representing  the  Judgment  of  Paris.  Aphrodite,  she 
the  victorious  Gift-Giver,  greatest  of  the  Charites,  stands  hold¬ 
ing  her  dove.  About  her  cluster  the  little  solemn  worshipping 
Erotes,  like  the  winged  Keres  that  minister  to  Kyrene  (fig.  22) : 
they  carry  wreaths  and  flower-sprays  in  their  hands,  not  only  as 
gifts  to  the  Gift-Giver,  but  because  they  too  are  spirits  of  Life 
and  Grace. 

Just  such  another  Eros  is  seen  in  fig.  169,  from  the  centre 


of  a  beautiful  archaic  red-figured  cylix1  in  the  Museo  Civico  at 
Florence.  The  eylix  is  signed  by  the  master  Chachrylion:  he 
signs  it  twice  over,  proudly,  as  well  he  may,  *  Chachrylion  made 
it,  made  it,  Chachrylion  made  it.’  His  Eros  too  carries  a  great 
branching  flower-spray,  and  as  the  spirit  of  God  moves  upon  the 
face  of  the  waters.  So  Sophocles3: 

‘  0  Thou  of  War  unconquered,  thou,  Erfls, 

Spoiler  of  garnered  gold,  who  liest  hid 
In  a  girPs  cheek,  under  the  dreaming  lid. 

While  the  long  night  time  flows: 

1  Museo  Ital .  di  Antichit  a,  vol.  m.  1,  pi.  2. 

3  Soph.  Ant.  781,  trans.  by  Mr  Gilbert  Murray. 
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0  rover  of  tbe  seas,  0  terrible  one 
In  wastes  and  wildwood  caves, 

None  may  escape  thee,  none: 

Not  of  the  heavenly  gods  who  live  alway, 

Not  of  low  men,  who  vanish  ere  the  day; 

And  he  who  finds  thee,  raves.1 

The  Erotes  retain  always  the  multiplicity  of  the  Keres,  but 
as  Eros  developes  complete  personality  he  becomes  one  person, 
and  he  changes  from  a  delicate  sprite  to  a  beautiful  youth. 
But  down  to  late  days  there  linger  about  him  traces  of  the 
Life-Spirit,  the  Grace-Giver.  The  design  in  fig.  170  is  from  a  late 
red-figured  vase  in  the  Museum  at  Athens1.  Here  we  find  Eros 


170. 


employed  watering  tall  slender  flowers  in  a  garden.  Of  course  by 
this  time  the  Love-God  is  put  to  do  anything  and  everything:  de¬ 
graded  to  a  god  of  all  work,  he  has  to  swing  a  maiden,  to  trundle 
a  hoop,  to  attend  a  lady’s  toilet;  but  here  in  the  flower-watering 
there  seems  a  haunting  of  the  old  spirit.  We  are  reminded  of 
Plato3  in  the  Symposium  where  he  says  ‘The  bloom  of  his  body 
is  shown  by  his  dwelling  among  flowers,  for  Eros  has  his  abiding, 
not  in  the  body  or  soul  that  is  flowerless  and  fades,  but  in  the 
place  of  fair  flowers  and  fair  scents,  there  sits  he  and  abides.’ 

1  Cat  1852.  Fie.  170  is  reproduced  from  a  hasty  sketch  kindly  made  for  me  by- 
Mrs  Hugh  Stewart ;  it  is  only  intended  as  a  note  of  subject  and  not  as  a  substitute 
for  complete  publication. 

2  Plat.  Symp.  196  a. 
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Eros  as  Ephebos. 


Vase-paintings  with  representations  of  Eros  come  to  us  for  the 
most  part  from  Athens,  and  it  was  at  Athens  that  the  art-type  of 
Eros  as  the  slender  ephebos  was  perfected.  This  type  appears 
with  marked  frequency  on  the  vases  of  early  red-figured  technique 
which  bear  the  inscription  /ca\ov  ‘beautiful/  vases  probably  made 
to  sell  as  love-gifts.  Eros  is  represented  bearing  a  torch,  a  lyre, 
a  hare,  sometimes  still  a  flower.  Perhaps  the  finest  of  these  re¬ 
presentations  left  us  is  the  Eros  in  fig.  171.  The  design  is  from 


Jb'io.  171. 


an  amphora1  which  bears  the  inscription  ‘Charmides  is  beautiful.’ 
Eros  is  armed,  he  carries  shield  and  spear,  he  flies  straight 
downward,  the  slender  naked  body  making  a  clean  lovely  line. 
A  poet  thinks  as  he  will,  but  these  Love-gods  of  the  vase-painter 
these  Keres  of  Life  and  Death,  and  most  of  all  this  Eros,  armed’ 

st  de  Witte,  Elite  des  Monuments  C€ramographiques,  t pi. li.  ’  8eeLcnormant 
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inevitable,  recall  the  prayer  of  the  chorus  in  the  Hippolytus  of 
Euripides1 : 

«  Eros,  Eros,  who  blindest,  tear  by  tear, 

Men's  eyes  with  hunger,  thou  swift  Foe  that  pliest 
Deep  in  our  hearts  joy  like  an  edged  spear; 

Come  not  to  me  with  Evil  haunting  near, 

Wrath  on  the  wind,  nor  jarring  of  the  clear 
Wing's  music  as  thou  fliest. 

There  is  no  shaft  that  burnetb,  not  in  fire, 

Sfot  in  wild  stars,  far  off  and  flinging  fear 
As  in  thine  hands  the  shaft  of  All  Desire, 

Er6s,  Child  of  the  Highest.' 

Most  often  the  presentments  of  painting  hinder  rather  than 
help  the  imagery  of  poetry,  but  here  both  arts  are  haunted  by 
the  same  august  tradition  of  Life  and  Death. 

The  Eros  of  the  vase-painter  is  the  love,  not  untouched  by 
passion,  of  man  for  man,  and  these  sedate  and  even  austere  Erotes 
help  us  to  understand  that  to  the  Greek  mind  such  loves  were 
serious  and  beautiful,  of  the  soul,  as  Plato  says,  rather  than  of 


Fro.  172. 


the  body9,  aloof  from  common  things  and  from  the  emotional 
squalor  of  mere  domestic  felicity.  They  seem  to  embody  for 
him  that  white  heat  of  the  spirit  before  which  and  by  which 
the  flesh  shrivels  into  silence. 


2  for ’the  ^ Religious  origin  of  the  institution  of  ir<u8epa<TTla  and  its  connection 
with  primitive  initiation  ceremonies  see  E.  Bethe,  ‘Die  donsche  Knabenliebe, 
ihre  Ethik  und  ihre  Idee*  in  Rhein.  Mus.  1S07. 
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It  is  curious  to  note  that,  as  the  two  women  Charites,  Mother 
and  Daughter,  became  three,  so  there  is  a  distinct  effort  to  form 
a  trinity  of  Erotes.  On  the  vase-painting  in  fig.  172  from  a  red- 
figured  stamnos  in  the  British  Museum1  we  have  three  beautiful 
Erotes  flying  over  the  sea.  The  foremost  is  inscribed  Himeros; 
he  carries  a  long  taenia,  and  he  looks  back  at  the  others ;  one  of 
these  carries  a  tendril,  the  other  a  hare.  Near  each  of  them  is 
written  But  the  triple  forms,  Eros,  Himeros  and  Pothos, 

never  really  obtain.  The  origin  of  the  countless  women  trinities 
has  been  already  examined.  Male  gods  lack  the  natural  tie  that 
bound  the  women  types  together;  the  male  trinity  is  in  Greek 
religion  felt  to  be  artificial  and  lapses. 


Eros  and  the  Mother. 

The  mention  of  these  women  trinities  brings  us  back  to  the 
greatest  of  the  three  Grace-Givers,  Aphrodite.  At  the  close  of 
the  chapter  on  The  Making  of  a  Goddess  her  figure  reigned 
supreme,  but  for  a  time  at  Athens  she  suffered  eclipse ;  we  might 
almost  say  with  Aleman*:  ° 

‘There  is  no  Aphrodite.  Hungry  Love 
Plays  boy-like  with  light  feet  upon  the  flowers.* 

We  cannot  fairly  charge  the  eclipse  of  Aphrodite  wholly  to 
the  count  of  Orphism.  Legend  made  Orpheus  a  woman-hateV 
and  credited  him  with  Hesiodic  tags  about  her  ‘dog-like’  nature; 
but  such  tradition  is  manifestly  coloured  and  distorted  by  two 
influences,  by  the  orthodox  Hesiodic  patriarchalism,  and  by  the 
peculiar  social  conditions  of  Athens  and  other  Greek  states.  Both 
these  causes,  by  degrading  women,  compelled  the  impersonation 
of  love  to  take  form  as  a  youth. 

To  these  we  must  add  the  fact  that  as  Orphism  was  based 
on  the  religion  of  Dionysos,  and  as  that  religion  had  for  its  god 
Dionysos,  son  of  Semele,  so  Orphism  tended  naturally  to  the 
formulation  of  a  divinity  who  was  the  Son  of  his  Mother.  By 
the  time  the  religion  of  Dionysos  reached  Athens  the  Son  had 
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well  nigh  effaced  the  Mother,  and  in  like  fashion  Eros  was  supreme 
over  Aphrodite  ;  and  significantly  enough  the  woman-goddess,  in 
so  far  as  she  was  worshipped  by  the  Orphics,  was  rather  the 
old  figure  of  Ge,  the  Earth-goddess,  than  the  more  specialized 
departmental  Love-goddess  Aphrodite. 

This  blend  of  the  old  Earth-goddess  and  the  new  Love-god 
is  shown  in  very  instructive  fashion  by  representations  on  late 
red-figured  vases.  The  design  in  fig.  173  is  from  a  late  red- 


Fio.  173. 


figured  hydria1.  It  will  at  once  be  seen  that  we  have  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  a  scene  exactly  similar  to  that  in  figs.  67  and  69, 
the  Anodos  of  an  Earth-goddess.  The  great  head  rises  from  the 
ground,  the  Satyr  worshippers  of  the  Earth-goddess  are  there 
with  their  picks.  But  a  new  element  is  introduced.  Two  Erotes 
hover  over  the  goddess  to  greet  her  coming.  In  like  fashion  in 
fig.  71  Eros  receives  Pandora,  and  in  fig.  86  receives  Aphrodite 
at  her  Birth  or  Bath.  It  is  usual  to  name  the  goddess  in  fig. 
173  Aphrodite.  This  is,  I  think,  to  miss  the  point.  She  is  an 
Earth  spirit  like  Persephone  herself.  She  is  the  new  life  rising 
from  the  ground,  and  she  is  welcomed  by  the  spirits  of  life,  the 
Keres-Erotes.  Beyond  that  we  cannot  go.  Nothing  could  better 
embody  the  shift  from  old  to  new,  and  the  blend  of  both,  than  the 
presence  together  of  the  Satyrs,  the  primitive  Ge-worshippers, 
and  the  Erotes,  the  new  spirits  of  love  and  life. 

i  Frbhner,  Choix  dc  vases  area,  PI.  vi.  p.  24.  The  vase  is  now  as  M.  Hubert 
kindly  informs  me  in  the  Musee  du  Cinquantenaire  at  Brussels. 
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If  we  bear  in  mind  the  simple  fact  that  Aphrodite  and  Perse¬ 
phone  are  each  equally  and  alike  Kore,  the  Maiden  form  of  the 
Earth-goddess,  it  is  not  hard  to  realise  how  easily  the  one  figure 
passes  into  the  other.  The  Orphic,  we  have  seen  (p.  593),  put  his 
faith  in  the  Kore  who  is  Persephone ;  to  her  he  prays : 

‘Out  of  the  pure  I  come,  Pure  Queen  of  Them  Below’ ; 
his  confession  is 

‘I  have  sunk  beneath  the  bosom  of  Despoina,  Queen  of  the  Underworld,’ 
and  again 

‘But  now  I  come  a  suppliant  to  holy  Phersephoneia 

That  of  her  grace  she  receive  me  to  the  seats  of  the  Hallowed’; 

but  from  the  fragment  of  an  epic  poet  preserved  for  us  by  the 
anonymous  author  of  the  Philosophoumena \  we  learn  that,  accord¬ 
ing  to  some,  in  the  underworld  grove  another  Kore,  or  rather  Kore 
by  another  name,  was  believed  to  rule.  ‘  The  Lesser  Mysteries/ 
he  says,  ‘are  of  Persephone  below,  in  regard  to  which  Mysteries 
and  the  path  that  leads  there,  which  is  wide  and  large  and  leads 
the  dying  to  Persephone,  the  poet  also  says : 

“And  yet  ’neath  it  there  is  a  rugged  track, 

Hollow,  bemired;  yet  best  whereby  to  reach 
All-hallowed  Aphrodite’s  lovely  grove.”* 

The  figures  of  the  two  Maidens,  Persephone  and  Aphrodite, 
acted  and  reacted  on  each  other;  Persephone  takes  on  more  of 
Love,  Aphrodite  more  of  Death ;  as  Eros  the  Son  waxes,  Aphrodite 
the  Mother  wanes  into  Persephone  the  underworld  Maid. 

The  blend  of  the  two  notions,  the  primitive  Earth-goddess 
and  the  Orphic  Eros,  is  for  art  very  clearly  seen  on  the  vase  in 
fig.  173.  Happily  we  have  definite  evidence  that  in  local  cultus 
there  was  the  like  fusion,  and  that  at  a  place  of  associations 
specially  sacred,  the  deme  of  Phlya  in  Attica,  the  birthplace  of 
Euripides2. 

Tbe  Mysteries  of  Eros  and  the  Mother  at  Phlya 

Phlya,  as  the  birthplace  of  Euripides,  has  special  claims  on 
our  attention.  Here,  it  will  be  shown,  were  mysteries  reputed  to 
be  more  ancient  than  those  of  Eleusis,  mysteries  not  only  of  the 
Mother  and  the  Maid  but  of  Eros  the  cosmic  spirit  of  the  Orphics. 

1  Philosoph.  v.  8,  ed.  Cruice.  The  ‘poet’  is  probably  Parmenides;  see  Diels, 
Frag .  d.  Vorsokratiker ,  Pom.  20  (dub.). 

8  Harpocrat.  s.v. 
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Euripides,  obviously  hostile  as  be  is  to  Orthodox  Olympian  theology, 
handles  always  with  reverence  the  two  gods  or  spirits  of  Orphism, 
Dionysos  and  Eros;  it  seems  not  improbable  that,  perhaps  uncon¬ 
sciously,  the  mysteries  of  his  early  home  may  have  influenced  his 
religious  attitude. 

From  Pausanias1 *  we  learn  that  Phlya  had  a  cult  of  the  Earth- 
goddess.  She  was  worshipped  together  with  a  number  of  other 
kindred  divinities.  ‘Among  the  inhabitants  of  Phlya  there  are 
altars  of  Artemis  the  Light-Bearer,  and  of  Dionysos  Anthios,  and 
of  the  Ismenian  Nymphs,  and  of  Ge,  whom  they  call  the  Great 
Goddess.  And  another  temple  has  altars  of  Demeter  Anesidora, 
and  of  Zeus  Ktesios,  and  of  Athene  Tithrone,  and  of  Kore  Proto¬ 
gene,  and  of  the  goddesses  called  Venerable/ 

The  district  of  Phlya3  is  still  well  watered  and  fertile,  still 
a  fitting  home  for  Dionysos  ‘of  the  Flowers/  and  for  Demeter 
‘  Sender  up  of  Gifts  ’ ;  probably  it  took  its  name  from  this  char¬ 
acteristic  fertility8.  Plutarch4  discussed  with  some  grammarians  at 
dessert  the  reason  why  apples  were  called  by  Empedocles  in 
‘  very  fruitful/  Plutarch  made  a  bad  and  unmetrical  guess ;  he 
thought  the  word  was  connected  with  $koio<;,  husk  or  rind,  and 
that  the  apple  was  called  virep<f>\oiov  ‘  because  all  that  was  eatable 
in  it  lay  outside  the  inner  rind-like  core/  The  grammarians 
knew  better ;  they  pointed  out  that  Aratus5 * *  used  the  word  <f>\oov 
to  mean  verdure  and  blossoming,  the  ‘greenness  and  bloom 
of  fruits/  and  they  added  the  instructive  statement  that  ‘  certain 
of  the  Greeks  sacrificed  to  Dionysos  Phloios,  ‘He  of  blossom  and 
growth/  Dionysos  Phloios  and  Dionysos  Anthios  are  one  and  the 
same  potency. 

1  P.  i.  31.  4.  Attention  was  first  drawn  to  this  passage  in  connection  with  the 

•  Anodos  *  vase-paintings  by  Prof.  Furtwangler,  Jahrbuch  d.  Inst.  1891,  pp.  117 — 
124,  but  with  his  interpretation  of  the  vases  I  find  myself  unable  to  agree  (seep.  282, 
n.  2)  and  the  evidence  from  the  Philosophoumena  seems  to  be  unknown  to  him. 

3  See  Dr  Frazer,  Pausanias ,  vol.  n.  p.  412. 

3  The  roots  <£\e,  <p\v  and  the  guttural  form  %Xt  (cf.  all  express  the 

same  notion  of  bursting,  bubbling,  germinating,  see  VaniSek,  ad  voc.  and  cf.  Hesych. 

ytfict,  efiKapiret,  vo\vKapirelt  and  the  words  <pk6Kratva, 

4  Plut.  Symp.  v.  8.  2  and  3,  roO  84  ’E/MreJoicX&us  cipnic&ros  • 

oOvetce?  6\j/iyovol  re  aldat  teal  virdp<p\oi a  firfka. 

The  text  has  viripcfiXoia :  the  superfluous  *  may  have  crept  in  owing  to  Plutarch's 
guess. 

3  Plut.  loc.  cit.  cfiolus  rov'Aparov  4vl  rod  Xeiplov  \4yo vra* 

koX  rd  pev  (ppojffev  tov  84  <p\6ov  c 3\e<re  ir&vra , 
r))p  xKwpbnjra  real  rb  dvSos  r(av  Kapvuv  <p\6ov  zrpoaayopeOctv. . .  eZyai  teal  r&v  ’EXXiJvwp 
rivas  of  4>Xo(y  Atowfartp  66ovaiv. 
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Among  this  family  group  of  ancient  earth  divinities  Artemis 
and  Zeus  read  like  the  names  of  late  Olympian  intruders. 
Artemis  as  Light-Bearer  may  have  taken  over  an  ancient  mystery 
cult  of  Hecate,  who  also  bore  the  title  of  Phosphoros;  Zeus 
Ktesios,  we  are  certain,  is  not  the  Olympian.  Like  Zeus  Meilichios 
he  has  taken  over  the  cult  of  an  old  divinity  of  ‘  acquisition  ’  and 
fertility.  ‘Zeus*  Ktesios  was  the  god  of  the  storeroom.  Harpo- 
cration1 2 * * * *  says,  'they  set  up  Zeus  Ktesios  in  storerooms/  The 
god  himself  lived  in  a  jar.  In  discussing  the  various  shapes  of 
vessels  Athenaeus8  says  of  the  kadiskos ,  *  it  is  the  vessel  in  which 
they  consecrate  the  Ktesian  Zeuses,  as  Antikleides  says  in  his 
u  Interpretations,”  as  follows :  the  symbols  of  Zeus  Ktesios  are  con¬ 
secrated  as  follows :  “  the  lid  must  be  put  on  a  new  kadiskos  with 

two  handles,  and  the  handles  crowned  with  white  wool . 

and  you  must  put  into  it  whatever  you  chance  to  find  and 
pour  in  ambrosia.  Ambrosia  is  pure  water,  olive  oil  and  all 
fruits  (7rajfcdp7na).  Pour  in  these.”  ’  Whatever  are  the  obscurities 
of  the  account  of  Antikleides,  thus  much  is  clear — Zeus  Ktesios  is 
not  the  Olympian  of  the  thunderbolt,  he  is  Zeus  in  nothing  but 
his  name8.  Ktesios  is  clearly  an  old  divinity  of  fertility,  of  the 
same  order  as  Meilichios;  his  ayfieia  are  symbols  not  statues, 
symbols  probably  like  the  sacra  carried  in  chests  at  the  Arrephoria ; 
they  are  deafioi,  magical  spells  kept  in  a  jar  for  the  safe  guarding 
of  the  storeroom.  Zeus  Ktesios  is  well  in  place  at  Phlya.  The 
great  pithoi  that  in  Homer  stand  on  the  threshold  of  Olympian 
Zeus  (p.  47)  may  be  the  last  reminiscence  of  this  earlier  Dian 
daemon  who  had  his  habitation,  genius-like,  in  a  jar. 

But  this  old  daemon  of  fertility  who  took  on  the  name  of  Zeus 
only  concerns  us  incidentally.  In  the  complex  of  gods  enumerated 
by  Pausanias  as  worshipped  at  Phlya,  the  Great  Goddess  is  mani¬ 
festly  chief.  The  name  given  to  Kore,  Protogene ,  suggests 
Orphism,  but  we  are  not  told  that  it  was  a  mystery  cult,  and  of 
Eros  there  is  no  notice.  Happily  from  other  sources  we  know 

1  Harp.  s.v.  Krrjolou  Ai6s\..KrJ}<rtop  Ala  4v  rots  rafxelots  XSpwro. 

2  Athen.  xi.  46  p.  473 :  the  portions  omitted  koX  4k  rod  tofxov  rod  $e|toO  xal  4k  rod 

fierilmov  rod  KpoKlov  are  unintelligible  as  they  stand,  bat  their  meaning  does  not 

affect  the  present  argument. 

8  Probably  not  even  in  name ;  if  my  conjecture  be  correct  the  ‘  Zeuses  *  set  up 

are  of  the  same  nature  as  the  dirae  and  the  Siou  Kibdiov,  see  p.  23,  note  2. 
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further  particulars.  In  discussing  the  parentage  of  Themistocles 
Plutarch1  asserts  that  Themistocles  was  related  to  the  family  of 
the  Lycomids.  *  This  is  clear/  he  says,  *  for  Simonides  states  that, 
when  the  TeJesterion  at  Phlya,  which  was  the  common  property 
of  the  gens  of  the  Lycomids,  was  burnt  down  by  the  barbarians, 
Themistocles  himself  restored  it  and  decorated  it  with  paintings/ 
In  this  Telesterion,  this  ‘Place  of  Initiation/  the  cult  of  Eros  was 
practised.  The  evidence  is  slight  but  sufficient.  In  discussing 
the  worship  of  Eros  at  Thespiae  Pausanias  states  incidentally,  we 
already  noted  (p.  470),  that  the  poets  Pamphos  and  Orpheus  both 
composed  *  poems  about  Eros  to  be  chanted  by  the  Lycomids  over 
their  rites/ 

This  mystery  cult,  we  further  know,  was  also  addressed  to 
a  form  of  the  Earth  goddess.  When  actually  at  Phlya,  Pausanias, 
as  already  noted,  curiously  enough  says  nothing  of  mysteries ;  he 
simply  notes  that  the  Great  Goddess  and  other  divinities  were 
worshipped  there.  Probably  by  his  time  the  mystery  cult  of 
Phlya  was  completely  overshadowed  and  obscured  by  the  domi¬ 
nant,  orthodox  rites  at  Eleusis.  But,  apropos  of  the  mysteries  at 
Andania  in  Messene2,  he  gives  significant  details  about  Phlya. 
He  tells  us  three  facts  which  all  go  to  show  that  the  cult  at  Phlya 
was  a  mystery-cult.  First,  the  mysteries  of  Andania  were,  he 
says,  brought  there  by  a  grandson  of  Phlyos ;  and  this  Phlyos,  we 
may  conclude,  was  the  eponymous  hero  of  Phlya.  Second,  for  the 
Lycomids,  who,  we  have  seen,  had  a  *  Place  of  Initiation  *  at  Phlya 
and  hymns  to  Eros,  Musaeus  wrote  a  hymn  to  Demeter,  and  in 
this  hymn  it  was  stated  that  Phlyos  was  a  son  of  Ge.  Third, 
Methapos,  the  great ‘  deviser  of  rites  of  initiation/  had  a  statue  in 
the  sanctuary  of  the  Lycomids,  the  metrical  inscription  on  which 
Pausanias  quotes.  In  view  of  this  evidence  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  cult  of  Phlya  was  a  mystery-cult,  and  the  divinities  wor¬ 
shipped  among  others  were  the  Mother  and  the  Maid  and  Eros. 

At  Phlya  then,  it  is  clear,  we  have  just  that  blend  of  divinities 
that  appears  on  the  vase-painting  in  fig.  173.  We  have  the 

1  Plut.  Them.  x.  Pausanias  (iv.  1.  7)  in  speaking  of  this  same  telesterion,  which 
was  the  sanctuary  of  the  Lycomids,  calls  it  by  the  very  peculiar  name  kX/ow. 
Dr  Frazer  translates  k\1<fiop  *  chapel.*  The  word  may  mean  a  ‘lean  to,*  a  rough 
annexe,  but  I  would  conjecture  that  here  it  means  the  same  as  7ra<rrct»,  i.e.  4  bridal 
chamber,*  the  place  of  the  Upbs  y d/tor,  see  p.  535.  For  the  relations  of  the  Lycomids 
to  the  cult  of  the  Phrygian  Great  Mother  see  Leo  Bloch,  ‘Zur  Geschichte  des 
Meterkultes,*  Philologos,  1894,  p.  579.  8  P.  nr.  1.  7  and  8. 
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worship  of  the  great  Earth-goddess  who  was  Mother  and  Maid 
in  one,  arid,  conjointly,  we  have  the  worship  of  the  Orphic  spirit 
of  love  and  life,  Eros.  It  is  probable  that  the  worship  of  the 
Earth-goddess  was  primaeval,  and  that  Eros  was  added  through 
Orphic  influence. 

The  Eros  of  the  Athenian  vase-painting  is  the  beautiful  Attic 
boy,  but  there  is  evidence  to  show  that  the  Eros  of  Phlya  was 
conceived  of  as  near  akin  in  form  to  a  Herm.  In  discussing  the 
Orphic  mysteries  (p.  535),  we  found  that  at  Phlya  according  to  the 
anonymous  author  of  the  Philosophovmena  there  was  a  iraaras  or 
bridal  chamber  decorated  with  paintings.  This  bridal  chamber 
was  probably  the  whole  or  a  part  of  that  Telesterion  which  was 
restored  and  decorated  by  Themistocles.  The  subjects  of  these 
paintings  Plutarch  had  fully  discussed  in  a  treatise  now  unhappily 
lost.  The  loss  is  to  be  the  more  deeply  regretted  because  the 
account  by  Plutarch  of  pictures  manifestly  Orphic  would  have  been 
sympathetic  and  would  greatly  have  helped  our  understanding  of 
Orphism.  The  author  of  the  PhilosophouTnena 1  describes  briefly 
one  picture  and  one  picture  only,  as  follows:  *  There  is  in  the 
gateway  the  picture  of  an  old  man,  white-haired,  winged;  he  is 
pursuing  a  blue-coloured  woman  who  escapes.  Above  the  man 
is  written  #aos  pvevrqs,  above  the  woman  ireperjfa/coXa.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Sethians,  it  seems  that  <£ao9  puevry? 
is  “  light  ”  and  that  QitcoXa  is  “  dark  water.”  ’  The  exact  meaning 
of  these  mysterious  paintings  is  probably  lost  for  ever ;  but  it  is 
scarcely  rash  to  conjecture  that  the  male  figure  is  Eros.  He 
pursues  a  woman ;  he  is  winged ;  that  is  like  the  ordinary  Eros  of 
common  mythology.  But  this  is  the  Eros  of  the  mysteries ;  not 
young,  but  very  ancient,  and  white-haired,  the  dp%aio<;  epm%  of 
Orphic  tradition,  eldest  of  all  the  Gods.  And  the  name  written 
above  him  as  he  pursues  his  bride  inscribed  *  Darkness’  or  *  Dark 
Water’  is  * Phaos  Puentes/  ‘The  rushing  or  streaming  Light/ 
We  are  reminded  of  the  time  when  ‘the  Spirit  of  God  moved 

1  Philo8op?ioum.  v.  3  ed.  Cruice,  5 *  &  rots  irv\eQ<ri  tccd  irpeafl&rrit  rts 

fr/yeypafifUpos,  voTubs,  irreptorbs,  ywaxtea  dirofebyovaav  SuLkcjv  KvavoetSij  (lewbetSrj  the 
M3. :  but  Schneidewin’s  correction  is  generally  admitted),  imyiyparrrat  8b  M  roO 
Trp€<r(3vTov  ■  <f>dos  frvbvrq  5,  iirl  8b  rfjs  yvvauebs  *  rre petite  6\cu  Hoikc  8b  eh  ax  Hard 
top  \''Snj8tav(bp  \byov  6  <pdo s  ffvbvrrjs  rb  to  8b  (TKoretvav  tiSup  ij  <puc6\at  rb  6 b  hr 

ftiatp  robruu  8id<rrrjpa  d pfiovla  vvebftaTos  p.era];d  Tara.yp.ivov, 

8  Luo.  de  Salt*  7,  and  Xen.  Symp.  vm.  1. 
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upon  the  face  of  the  waters.*  The  ancient  Eros  of  Thespiae, 
who  was  in  intent  a  Herm,  has  become  the  principle  not  only  of 
Life  but  of  Light — Light  pursuing  and  penetrating  Darkness. 
Exactly  such  a  being,  such  a  strange  blend  of  animal  and 
spiritual,  is  the  egg-bom,  wind-bom  Protogonos  of  the  Orphic 
hymn1: 

‘Thou  tempest  spirit  in  all  the  ordered  world 
On  wild  wings  flashing;  bearer  of  bright  light 
And  holy,  therefore  Phanes  named,  and  Lord 
Priapos,  and  the  Dawn  that  answereth  Dawn.5 

So  chants  the  mystic,  seeking  to  utter  the  unutterable,  and 
the  poet2,  born  in  the  home  of  mysticism,  sings  to  Mother 
and  Son: 

‘Thou  comest  to  bend  the  pride 
Of  the  hearts  of  God  and  man, 

Cypris ;  and  by  thy  side 
In  earth’s  encircling  span 
He  of  the  changing  plumes, 

The  Wing  that  the  world  illumes, 

As  over  the  leagues  of  land  flies  he, 

Over  the  salt  and  sounding  sea. 

For  mad  is  the  heart  of  Love, 

And  gold  the  gleam  of  his  wing ; 

And  all  to  the  spell  thereof 
Bend,  when  he  makes  his  spring; 

All  life  that  is  wild  and  young, 

In  mountain  and  wave  and  stream, 

All  that  of  earth  is  sprung 
Or  breathes  in  the  red  sunbeam. 

Yea  and  Mankind.  O’er  all  a  royal  throne* 

Cyprian,  Cyprian,  is  thine  alone.’ 

Pythagorean  Revival  of  the  Mother. 

The  development  of  the  male  Eros,  the  beautiful  youth,  was 
due,  we  may  be  sure,  to  influences  rather  Athenian  than  Orphic. 
In  this  connection  it  is  important  to  note  that  the  Orphic 
Pythagoreans  tended  to  revive  religious  conceptions  that  were 
matriarchal  rather  than  patriarchal.  The  religion  of  Dionysos, 
based  on  the  worship  of  Mother  and  Son,  gave  to  women  a  free¬ 
dom  and  a  consequence  possible  only  perhaps  among  the  more 
spiritual  peoples  of  the  North.  Under  Pythagoras  we  have  clear 

*  Orph.  Hymn.  vi.  7  (fcrans.  by  Mr  Gilbert  Murray): 

Tc&yrq  Sivrjdeh  irreptiywv  fan rats  /car 4  Kfofiov 
Xa fiirpov  &ywv  <pdos  &<P'  o5  <re  ^dvijra  /ci/cXiJom roj 

Tlptijirav  dvatcTa  kqX  ’AvTatiyiiv  iXUanro?, 

2  Eur.  Hipp.  1269* 
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indications  of  a  revival  of  the  like  conditions,  of  course  with 
a  difference,  a  resurgence  as  it  were  of  matriarchal  conditions, 
and  with  it  a  realization  of  the  appeal  of  women  to  the  spirit  as 
well  as  the  flesh. 

According  to  Aristoxenus1  Pythagoras  got  most  of  his  ethical 
lore  from  a  woman,  Themistoclea,  a  priestess  of  Delphi.  We  are 
reminded  of  Socrates  and  Diotima,  Diotima  the  wise  woman  of 
Mantinea,  which  has  yielded  up  to  us  the  great  inscription  dealing 
with  the  mysteries  of  Deraeter  at  Andania2 3  We  are  reminded 
too  of  the  close  friendship  between  Plutarch  and  the  Thyiad, 
Clea.  It  was  to  a  woman,  his  daughter  Damo,  that  Pythagoras 
entrusted  his  writings  with  orders  to  divulge  them  to  no  outside 
person.  Diogenes  further8  records  with  evident  surprise  that 
men  ‘gave  their  wives  into  the  charge  of  Pythagoras  to  learn 
somewhat'  of  his  doctrine/  and  that  these  women  were  called 
‘  Pythagoreans/  Kratinos  wrote  a  comedy  on  these  Pythagorean 
women  in  which  he  ridiculed  Pythagoras;  so  we  may  be  sure 
his  women  followers  were  not  spared.  This  Pythagorean  woman 
movement  probably  suggested  some  elements  in  the  ideal  state 
of  Plato,  and  may  have  prompted  the  women  comedies  of  Aris¬ 
tophanes.  Of  a  woman  called  Arignote  we  learn4 *  that  *  she  was 
a  disciple  of  the  famous  Pythagoras  and  of  Theano,  a  Samian  and 
a  Pythagorean  philosopher,  and  she  edited  the  Bacchic  books  that 
follow:  one  is  about  the  mysteries  of  Demeter,  and  the  title  of 
it  is  the  Sacred  Discourse,  and  she  was  the  author  of  the  Rites  of 
Dionysos  and  other  philosophical  works/  That  this  matriarchalism 
of  Pythagoras  was  a  revival  rather  than  an  innovation  seems 
clear.  Iamblichus®  says,  ‘  whatever  bore  the  name  of  Pythagoras 
bore  also  the  stamp  of  antiquity  and  was  crusted  with  the  patina 
of  archaism/ 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that,  in  his  letter6  to  the  women 
of  Croton,  Pythagoras  says  expressly  that  ‘  women  as  a  sex  are 
more  naturally  akin  to  piety/  He  says  this  reverently,  not  as 
Strabo7  does  taking  it  as  evidence  of  ignorance  and  superstition. 

1  Diog.  Laort.  Vit.  Pyth.  v. 

2  Sauppe,  Die  Mysterienimchri/t  von  Andania . 

3  Diog.  Laert.  Vit .  Pyth.  xxi.  4  Clem.  Al.  Strom .  iv.  19  §  588. 

5  Iambi,  de  JSIyst .  §  247,  xaPatCT*)p  Tra\at6TpoTros.;.&pxaiorp6irov  8£  teal  iraXaiov 

nlpov  dta<p€p6vT(o$  uenrep  rtvbs  dx^pairHjrov  rod  TrpoenrvtovTa, 

6  Diog.  Laert.  Vit .  Pyth.  8.  1.  10.  *  gtrab.  vu.  §  297. 
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Strabo  in  discussing  the  celibate  customs  of  certain  among  the 
Getae  remarks,  ‘all  agree  that  women  are  the  prime  promoters 
of  superstition,  and  it  is  they  who  incite  men  to  frequent 
worshippings  of  the  gods  and  to  feasts  and  excited  celebrations 
{iroTviaafiov^y  He  adds  with  charming  frankness  ‘you  could 
scarcely  find  a  man  living  by  himself  who  would  do  this  sort  of 
thing/  It  is  to  Pythagoras,  as  has  already  been  noted  (p.  262), 
that  we  owe  the  fertile  suggestion  that  in  the  figures  of  the 
women-goddesses  we  have  the  counterpart  of  the  successive 
stages  of  a  woman's  life  as  Maiden,  Bride  and  Mother. 

The  doctrine  of  the  Pythagoreans  in  their  lifetime  was  matri¬ 
archal  and  in  their  death  they  turned  to  Mother  Earth.  The  house 
of  Pythagoras1 2  after  his  death  was  dedicated  as  a  sanctuary  to 
Demeter,  and  Pliny3  records — significant  fact — that  the  disciples 
of  Pythagoras  reverted  to  the  ancient  method  of  inhumation 
long  superseded  by  cremation  and  were  buried  in  pithoi,  earth 
to  earth. 


Eros  as  Phanes,  Protogonos,  Metis,  Erikapaios. 

The  Eros  of  Athenian  poetry  and  painting  is  unquestionably 
male,  but  the  Protogonos  of  esoteric  doctrine  is  not  male  or  female 
but  bisexed,  resuming  in  mystic  fashion  Eros  and  Aphrodite.  He 
is  an  impossible,  unthinkable  cosmic  potency.  The  beautiful  name 
of  Eros  is  foreign  to  Orphic  hymns.  Instead  we  have  Metis, 
Phanes,  Erikapaios, 1  which  being  interpreted  in  the  vulgar  tongue 
are  Counsel,  Light  and  Lifegiver3/  The  commentators  on  Plato 
are  conscious  of  what  Plato  himself  scarcely  realizes,  that  in  his 
philosophy  he  is  always  trying  to  articulate  the  symbolism  of 
these  and  other  Orphic  titles,  trying  like  Orpheus  to  utter  the 
unutterable;  he  puts  vov$  for  Metis,  to  8v  for  Erikapaios,  but, 
in  despair,  he  constantly  lapses  back  into  myth  and  we  have  the 
winged  soul,  the  charioteer,  the  four-square  bisexed  man.  Proklos4 

1  Valer.  Max.  8. 15. 1. 

2  Plin.  Nat .  Hist,  xxxvi.  46. 

3  Johannes  Malala,  Chronogr.  iy.  74,  o5  ovopxt  6  aMs  'Opcpevs^  dicofoas  &k  tt}? 

fiavrelas  ifriire  ra,  'R  pi  Kanatov  tiirep  ipfxyveverat  rg  Koivg  y\t baag  fiovXri, 

<pus,  faootmjp. 

4  Prokl.  in  Plat.  Tim .  u.  267,  etij  kv  ravrbv  t6  re  J1\&twvos  or  koX  to  ’0 ptpucov 
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knows  that  to  Sv  is  but  the  primaeval  egg,  knows  too  that  Erika- 
paios  was  male  and  female1 : 

*  Father  and  Mother,  the  mighty  one  Erikapaios/ 
and  Hermias2  knows  that  Orpheus  made  Phanes  four-square : 

‘He  of  the  fourfold  eyes,  beholding  this  way,  that  way.’ 

It  was  ‘the  inspired  poets/  Hermias8  says,  'not  Plato,  who 
invented  the  charioteer  and  the  horses/  and  these  inspired  poets 
are  according  to  him  Homer,  Orpheus,  Parmenides. 

The  mention  of  Homer  comes  as  something  of  a  shock;  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  name  Homer  covered  in  antiquity 
a  good  deal  more  than  our  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  some  of  the  ‘  Homeric’  poems  were  touched  with  Orphism. 
The  name  Metis  suggests  it.  The  strange  denaturalized  birth  of 
Athene  from  the  brain  of  Zeus  is  a  dark,  desperate  effort  to  make 
thought  the  basis  of  being  and  reality,  and  the  shadowy  parent  in 
the  Kypria  is  the  Orphic  Metis.  Athene,  as  has  already  been 
shown  (p.  300),  was  originally  only  one  of  the  many  local  Korae ; 
she  was  ij  ’A Brjvala  (K opij),  the  '  maiden  of  Athens/  born  of  the 
earth,  as  much  as  the  Kore  of  Eleusis.  Patriarchalism  wished  to  rid 
her  of  her  matriarchal  ancestry,  and  Orphic  mysticism  was  ready 
with  the  male  parent  Metis.  The  proud  rationalism  of  Athens, 
uttering  itself  in  a  goddess  who  embodied  Reason,  did  the  rest. 

There  is  a  yet  more  definite  tinge  of  Orphism  in  the  story 
of  Leda  and  the  swan.  Leda  herself  is  all  folklore  and  fairy 
story  based  probably  on  a  cultus-object.  In  the  sanctuary  of  the 
ancient  Maidens  Hilaira  and  Phoebe  at  Sparta4  there  hung  from 
the  roof  suspended  by  ribbons  an  egg,  and  tradition  said  it  was 
the  egg  of  Leda.  But  the  author  of  the  Kypria 5  gave  to  Zeus 
another  bride,  Nemesis,  who  belongs  to  the  sisterhood  of  shadowy 
Orphicized  female  impersonations,  Dike,  Ananke,  Adrasteia  and 
the  like.  The  birth  of  the  child  from  the  egg  appears  on  no 
black-figured  vase-painting,  and  though  it  need  not  have  been 
originated  by  the  Orphics,  the  birth  of  Eros  doubtless  lent  it  new 

1  Prokl.  in  Plat.  Tim.  it.  180,  SrfKvs  koX  yevtrwp  Kparepbs  Scot  ’HpiKaircuos. 

3  Herm.  in  Plat.  Phaedr.  p.  185,  rerpdj  b  Sts  ’Optpetis  <prj<ri 
rerpdffiu  6<pda\iioiatv  bpStpevos  £v8a  koX  £t>$a. 

3  Herm.  in  Plat.  Phaedr.  p.  125,  06  irpwros  8b  b  II \6r<av  tyloxov  xal  tinrovs 
vap£\a&ev  dXXd  itai  vpo  a&rov  ol  Zvdeoi  rGtv  irotijrQy  “O/x^pos,  ’Op^etfr,  II app^plSrjs. 
The  ‘Orphic*  element  in  ‘Homer*  has  just  been  strikingly  illustrated  by  the 
Orphio  papyrus  (just  published  in  the  fifth  volume*of  the  B er Hner-lCla&si Jeer  Hefte )• 

4  P.  in.  16. 1.  0  Kypridi  frg.  ap.  Athen.  vra.  p.  334. 
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prestige.  The  charming  little  design  in  fig.  174  is  from  a  red- 
figured  lekythos  in  the  Berlin  Museum1.  On  an  altar  lies  a  huge 
egg.  Out  of  it  breaks  the  figure  of  a  boy.  The  boy  is  not  winged ; 
otherwise  we  should  be  inclined  to  call  him  Eros.  The  woman 


Fio.  174. 


to  whom  the  child  stretches  out  his  hands  must  be  Leda.  The 
scene  is  the  birth  of  one  of  the  Dioscuri,  but  probably  with  some 
reminiscence  of  Eros.  On  most  vases  in  which  the  birth  from  the 
egg  is  represented  it  takes  place  in  a  sanctuary. 

Homeric  theology,  as  we  know  it  in  our  canonical  Homer,  was 
wholly  untouched  by  Orphism.  The  human  figures  of  the  Olym¬ 
pians,  clear-cut  and  departmental  as  they  are,  have  no  kinship 
with  the  shifting  mystical  Protogonos.  The  Olympians  lay  no 
claim  to  be  All  in  All,  nor  are  they  in  any  sense  Creators,  sources 
of  life.  Homer  has  no  cosmogony,  only  a  splendid  ready-made 
human  society.  His  gods  are  immortal  because  death  would 
shadow  and  mar  their  splendour,  not  because  they  are  the 
perennial  sources  of  things.  It  is  noticeable  that  Zeus  himself, 
the  supreme  god  of  Homeric  theology,  can  only  be  worked  into 
the  Orphic  system  by  making  him  become  Eros3,  and  absorb 

1  Cat,  2254.  Kekul6,  Ueber  ein  griechisches  Vasengem&lde  im  akademischen 
Kumtmuseum  zu  Bonn ,  1879,  p.  1. 

2  Pherekydes  ap.  Prokl.  in  Plat.  Tim .  ni.  368,  6  8b  &€pctaj8i)$  £\eyev  els  "Epwra 
fxerapcpXipdai  rbv  A  la  jxtXXoPTa  Sqfjuovpyctv. 
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Phanes1 ;  only  so  can  he  become  demiourgos,  a  feat  which,  to  do 
him  justice,  he  never  on  his  own  account  attempted.  Proklos 
says  *  Orpheus  in  inspired  utterance  declares  that  Zeus  swallowed 
Phanes  his  progenitor,  and  took  into  his  bosom  all  his  powers/ 
This  mysticism  was  of  course  made  easy  by  savage  cosmogonies 
of  Kronos  and  the  swallowing  of  the  children. 

The  Olympians  concern  themselves  as  little  with  the  Before 
as  with  the  Hereafter;  they  are  not  the  source  of  life  nor  are 
they  its  goal.  Moreover,  another  characteristic  is  that  they  are, 
with  the  strictest  limitations,  human .  They  are  not  one  with  the 
life  that  is  in  beasts  and  streams  and  woods  as  well  as  in  man. 
Eros,  *  whose  feet  are  on  the  flowers/  who  ‘  couches  in  the  folds/ 
is  of  all  life,  he  is  Dionysos,  he  is  Pan.  Under  Athenian  influence 
Eros  secludes  himself  into  purely  human  form,  but  the  Phanes2  of 
Orpheus  was  polymorphic,  a  beast-mystery-god : 

‘  Heads  had  he  many, 

Head  of  a  ram,  a  bull,  a  snake,  and  a  bright-eyed  lion/ 

He  is  like  Dionysos,  to  whom  his  Bacchants  cry5: 

‘Appear,  appear,  whatso  thy  shape  or  name, 

O  Mountain  Bull,  Snake  of  the  Hundred  Heads, 

Lion  of  the  Burning  Flame  t 
O  God,  Beast,  Mystery,  come!* 

In  theology  as  in  ritual  Orphism  reverted  to  the  more  primi¬ 
tive  forms,  lending  them  deeper  and  intenser  significance.  These 
primitive  forms,  shifting  and  inchoate,  were  material  more  malle¬ 
able  than  the  articulate  accomplished  figures  of  the  Olympians. 

The  conception  of  Phanes  Protogonos  remained  always  some¬ 
what  esoteric,  a  thing  taught  in  mysteries,  but  his  content  is 
popularized  in  the  figure  of  the  goat-god  who  passed  from  being 
6  liacov  the  feeder,  the  shepherd,  to  be  to  irdv  Pan  the  All-God. 

Pan  came  to  Athens4  from  Arcadia  after  the  Persian  War, 
came  at  a  time  when  scepticism  was  busy  with  the  figures  of  the 

1  Prokl.  in  Plat.  Cratyl.  p.  66,  6  ’O ptpeds  ivditp  arbaart  \4yct  teal  Karairlvei  rbv 

irp&yovov  adrov  t6p  ^dvrjra  teal  dyKoXirl^erat  ir&ffas  atiraO  rds  Svv&pets  6  Zeds. 

8  Prokl.  in  Plat.  Tim .  n.  p.  130  b,  roiavra  y dp  vepl  aurov  kclI  *0 p<pcvs  ivMtcv mat 
irepl  row  QdvTjTos  GeoXoyuv.  irptaros  yb.p  6  Oebs  irap*  adrtp  fyuv  K€<f> aXAs  <p4pei 

iroXXas 

KplaSy  ravpdas,  6(pios  xaP0V0^  T€  X^owros, 

teal  irpSeuriv  dird  rod  rrpwroyevoOs  <pod,  4v  (p  airep/xaTtK&s  rd  £<p6v  io rt,  and  p.  131 E,  Sib 
teal  bXucdrraTov  £<pov  6  8e6\oyos  dwairXdrra  Kptov  teal  ratipov  teal  Movros  /cal  dpA/covros 
a  drip  irepiffels  /eetpaXds. 

6  Eur.  Bacch.  1017.  4  Myth,  and  Mon .  Anc.  Athenst  p.  638. 
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Olympians  and  their  old  prestige  was  on  the  wane.  Pan  of  course 
had  to  have  his  reception  into  Olympus,  and  a  derivation  duly 
Olympian  was  found  for  his  name.  The  Homeric  Hymn1,  even 
if  it  be  of  Alexandrian  date,  is  thoroughly  Homeric  in  religious 
tone:  the  poet  tells  how 

‘Straight  to  the  seats  of  the  gods  immortal  did  Hermes  fare 
With  his  child  wrapped  warmly  up  in  skins  of  the  mountain  hare, 
And  down  by  the  side  of  Zeus  and  the  rest,  he  made  him  to  sit, 

And  showed  him  that  boy  of  his,  and  they  all  rejoiced  at  it. 

But  most  of  all  Dionysos,  the  god  of  the  Bacchanal, 

And  they  called  the  name  of  him  PAN  because  he  delighted  them  ALL/ 

Dionysos  the  Bull-god  and  Pan  the  Goat-god  both  belong 
to  early  pre-anthropomorphic  days,  before  man  had  cut  the  ties 
that  bound  him  to  the  other  animals;  one  and  both  they  were 
welcomed  as  saviours  by  a  tired  humanity.  Pan  had  no  part  in 
Orphic  ritual,  but  in  mythology  as  the  All-god2  he  is  the  popular 
reflection  of  Protogonos.  He  gave  a  soul  of  life  and  reality  to 
a  difficult  monotheistic  dogma,  and  the  last  word  was  not  said 
in  Greek  religion,  until  over  the  midnight  sea  a  voice3  was  heard 
crying  ‘Great  Pan  is  dead/ 

Our  evidence  for  the  mystic  Phanes  Protogonos,  as  distinguished 
from  the  beautiful  Eros  of  the  Athenians,  has  been,  so  far,  drawn 
from  late  and  purely  learned  authors,  commentators  on  Plato, 
Christian  Fathers,  and  the  like.  The  suspicion  may  lurk  in  some 
minds  that  all  this  cosmogony,  apart  from  the  simple  myth  of  the 
world- egg  vouched  for  by  Aristophanes,  is  a  matter  of  late  mysti- 
cizing,  and  never  touched  popular  religion  at  all,  or  if  at  all,  not 
till  the  days  of  decadence.  It  is  most  true  that  ‘  the  main  current 
of  speculation,  as  directed  by  Athens,  set  steadily  contrariwise,  in 
the  line  of  getting  bit  by  bit  at  the  meaning  of  things  through 
hard  thinking,'  but  we  need  constantly  to  remind  ourselves  of 
the  important  fact  ‘that  the  mystical  and  “ enthusiastic"  expla¬ 
nation  of  the  world  was  never  without  its  apostles  in  Greece4/ 
That  the  common  people  heard  this  doctrine  gladly  is  curiously 

1  Horn.  Eym .  xix.  42,  trans.  by  Mr  D.  S.  MacGoll. 

3  The  Orphic  conception  of  Pan  as  All-god  was  no  doubt  helped  out  by  the  fact 
that  as  early  as  the  time  of  Herodotus  (n.  46)  the  analogy  was  noted  between  the 
Greek  Pan  and  the  Egyptian  Mendes,  who  was  both  Goat-god  and  All-god ;  see 
Boscher,  *  Pan  als  Allgott  *  in  Festschrift  f.  Overbeck ,  1893,  p.  56  ff.,  and  for  Mendes, 
Roscher  s.v. 

8  Plut.  de  defect .  orac .  17.  For  the  probable  origin  of  the  story,  which  does  not 
here  concern  us,  see  S.  Reinach,  Bull,  de  Corr.  Hell.  1907,  p.  5  ;  and  F.  Liebrecht, 
Gervasius  von  Tilbury ,  p.  180.  4  Murray,  Ancient  Greek  Literature ,  p.  68. 
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evidenced  by  the  next  monument  to  be  discussed,  a  religious 
document  of  high  value,  the  fragment  of  a  black-figured  vase- 
painting1  in  fig.  175. 

In  the  sanctuary  of  the  Kabeiroi  near  Thebes2  there  came  to 
light  a  mass  of  fragments  of  black-figured  vases,  dating  about  the 


Fig.  175. 


end  of  the  5th  or  the  beginning  of  the  4th  century  B.C.,  of  local 
technique  and  obviously  having  been  used  in  a  local  cult.  The 
important  inscribed  fragment  is  here  reproduced.  The  reclining 
man  holding  the  kantharos,  would,  if  there  were  no  inscription,  be 
named  without  hesitation  Dionysos.  But  over  him  is  clearly 
written  Kabiros. 

Goethe  makes  his  Sirens  say  of  the  Kabeiroi  that  they 
‘Sind  Gotter,  wundersam  eigen, 

Die  sich  immerfort  selbst  erzeugen 
Und  niemals  wissen  was  sie  sind.’ 

They  have  certainly  a  wondrous  power  of  taking  on  the  forms 
of  other  deities ;  here  in  shape  and  semblance  they  are  Dionysos, 
the  father  and  the  son.  Very  surprising  are  the  other  inscribed 
figures,  a  man  and  a  woman  closely  linked  together,  Mitos  and 
Krateia,  and  a  child  Protolaos.  What  precisely  is  meant  by  the 
conjunction  is  not  easy  to  say,  but  the  names  Mitos  and  Protolaos 
take  us  straight  to  Orphism.  Clement3  says  in  the  Stromata 
that  Epigenes  wrote  a  book  on  the  poetry  of  Orpheus  and  "in 
it  noted  certain  characteristic  expressions/  Among  them  was 
this,  that  by  warp  (artffjLoai)  Orpheus  meant  furrow,  and  by  woof 
(/uro<?)  he  meant  seed  ((nrepua). 

Did  this  statement  stand  alone  we  might  naturally  dismiss  it 
as  late  allegorizing,  but  here,  on  a  bit  of  local  pottery  of  the 

1  A.  Mitth.  xm.  pi.  ix.  To  the  fuller  discussion  of  the  Kabiric  and  Dactylic 
cults  which  I  now  believe  to  underlie  much  of  Orphic  mysticism  I  hope  to  return  on 
some  future  occasion. 

3  P.  ix.  25.  5. 


a  Clem.  Al.  Strom,  v.  8  §  231. 
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5th  or  4th  century  B.C.,  we  have  the  figure  of  Mitos  in  popular 
use.  All  the  Theban  Kabeiroi  vases  are  marked  by  a  spirit  of 
grotesque  and  sometimes  gross  caricature.  Mitos,  Krateia  and 
Protolaos  it  will  be  noted  have  snub  negro  faces.  This  gives  us 
a  curious  glimpse  into  that  blending  of  the  cosmic  and  the  mystic, 
that  concealing  of  the  sacred  by  the  profane,  that  seems  inherent 
in  the  anxious  primitive  mind.  It  makes  us  feel  that  Aristo¬ 
phanes,  to  his  own  contemporaries,  may  have  appeared  less  frankly 
blasphemous  than  he  seems  to  us. 

The  vase  fragment  has  another  interest.  The  little  Orphic 
cosmogonic  group,  Seed  and  Strong  One  and  First  people,  the  birth 
of  the  human  world  as  it  were,  is  in  close  connection  with  Dionysos, 
the  father  and  the  son.  It  is  all  like  a  little  popular  diagram  of 
the  relation  of  Orphic  and  Bacchic  rites,  and  moreover  it  comes  to 
us  from  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Thebes,  the  reputed 
birthplace  of  the  god. 

The  vase  fragment  from  Thebes  shows  plainly  the  influence 
of  mystery  doctrines  on  popular  conceptions  of  Dionysos.  It  is 
worth  noting  that  in  red-figured  vase-paintings  of  a  somewhat 
late  style  Eros  comes  to  be  a  frequent  attendant  on  Dionysos, 
whereas  in  vases  of  severe  style  he  is  wholly  absent.  Maenads 
and  Satyrs  revel  either  together  or  alone.  The  design  in  fig.  177, 
from  the  lid  of  a  red-figured  lekane  (fig.  176)  in  the  Museum  at 
Odessa1,  is  a  singularly 
beautiful  instance  of 
Eros  as  present  at  a 
Bacchic  revel.  A  Mae¬ 
nad  and  a  Satyr  dance 
in  ecstasy,  holding  be¬ 
tween  them  a  little 
fawn,  as  though  in  the 
act  of  rending  it  asun¬ 
der.  Over  her  long  chiton,  that  trails  and  swirls  about  her  feet 
in  oddly  modern  fashion,  the  Maenad  wears  a  fawn-skin ;  a  second 
dancing  Maenad  strikes  her  timbrel.  One  half  of  the  design  is  all 
ecstasy  and  even  savagery,  the  other  half  is  perfectly  quiet.  Two 

1  Reproduced  by  kind  permission  of  Dr  E.  von  Stern  from  the  MGmoires  de  la 
Society  Impiriale  d'htitoire  et  des  antiquity,  vol.  xvm.  pi.  I.  The  vase  was  found 
at  Kertsch. 
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Maenads  stand  talking,  at  rest ;  the  god  Dionysos  is  seated  and  Eros 
offers  him  the  wine-cup.  Here  it  is  Eros  the  son,  not  Aphrodite 
the  mother,  who  is  linked  with  Dionysos,  but  we  remember  how 
in  the  Bacchae  of  Euripides1  the  Messenger  thus  pleads  with 
Pentheus : 

‘Therefore  I  counsel  thee, 

0  King,  receive  this  Spirit  whoe’er  he  be 
To  Thebes  in  glory.  Greatness  manifold 
Is  all  about  him — and  the  tale  is  told 
That  this  is  he  who  first  to  man  did  give 
The  grief-assuaging  vine.— Oh,  let  him  live, 

For  if  he  die,  then  Love  herself  is  slain; 

And  nothing  joyous  in  the  world  again.’ 


Fig.  177. 

Eros  and  Dionysos,  the  poet  sees,  are  near  akin;  both  are 
spirits  of  Life  and  of  Life’s  ecstasy. 

1  Eur.  Bacch.  769. 
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Dionysos  like  Eros  is  a  daimon ,  a  spirit  rather  than  a  clear-cut 
crystallized  god ;  he  is  as  has  been  already  seen  of  many  shapes, 
of  plants  and  animals  as  well  as  man,  so  he  like  Eros  becomes 
Phanes : 

‘Therefore  him  we  call  both  Phanes  and  Dionysos1.* 

Dionysos  is  but  a  new  ingredient  in  the  monotheistic  mystery 
melting-pot : 

‘One  Zeus,  one  Hades,  one  Helios,  one  Dionysos, 

Yea  in  all  things  One  God,  his  name  why  speak  I  asunder2?* 

In  becoming  the  Orphic  Phanes  Dionysos  lost  most  of  hk 
characteristics.  In  spite  of  his  persistent  monotheism  we  are 
somehow  conscious  that  Orpheus  did  not  feel  all  the  gods  to  be 
really  one,  all  equal  manifestations  of  the  same  potency.  He  is 
concerned  to  push  the  claims  of  the  cosmic  Eros  as  against 
the  simpler  wine  god.  Possibly  he  felt  that  Dionysos  needed 
much  adjustment  and  was  not  always  for  edification.  Of  this 
we  have  some  hint  in  the  last  literary  document  to  be  examined. 

In  the  statutes  of  the  Iobacchoi3  at  Athens,  we  have  already 
seen  (p.  475),  the  thyrsos  became  the  symbol  not  of  revel  but  of  quiet 
seemliness.  We  shall  now  find  that  though  by  name  and  tradition 
they  are  pledged  to  the  worship  of  Dionysos  the.  Iobacchoi  have 
introduced  into  their  ceremonies  a  figure  more  grave  and  orderly, 
a  figure  bearing  in  the  inscription  a  name  of  beautiful  significance, 
Proteurhythmos.  A  part  of  their  great  festival  consisted  in  a 
sacred  pantomime,  the  rdles  in  which  were  distributed  by  lot.  The 
divine  persons  represented  were  *  Dionysos,  Kore,  Palaimon, 
Aphrodite,  and  Proteurhythmos4/  Who  was  Proteurhythmos,  First 
of  fair  rhythm  ?  The  word  defies  translation  into  English,  but  its 
initial  syllable  n rpoor,  first,  at  once  inclines  us  to  see  in  it  an  Orphic 


1  Diod.  Sic.  i.  11.  3,  EtipoXiros  fih  iv  rots  Bo kx^kois  breal  (prjviv  'Aarpocparj 
Ai6vu<rov  iff  &KTW€<r<n  irt jp<ar6».  ’Op<pevs  Si 

iTlo(h>€K&  fuv  KaXiovcri  &&vi}rd  re  <al  AtSvvaov.* 

2  Justinus,  Cohort,  o.  15,  teal  aS$is  iXXaxou  vov  oOrtas  Xiyct 

els  Ze«/s,  efc  *A tSyjs,  eU  “HXtos,  ers  At 6w<ros, 
ets  0e6s  iv  irdvreeci*  rl  <roi  Six a  tout1  dyopeuu; 

8  Dr  Sam.  Wide,  A.  Mitt.  xix.  1894,  p.  248  ff. 

4  Inscr.  line  120,  M ep&v  &  yeivop£v<av  alpiro)  iepete  avdiepeos,  apxlpaicx0*  ra/itas, 
fjovKoXucds,  Ai&vvt ros,  K 6pij,  IlaXalfiw ,  ’A tppoSelrrj,  UptoretipvOjxos,  r&  Si  dvdfiara  avrtov 
ffWK\T}pofoQ(a  Trdcrt. 
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title  like  Protogonos  or  Protolaos.  The  word  has  indeed  been 
interpreted1  as  a  title  of  Orpheus  himself,  Orpheus  Proteurhythmos, 
First  dancer  or  singer.  Such  an  interpretation  argues,  I  think, 
a  grave  misunderstanding.  It  ignores  the  juxtaposition  of  Prot¬ 
eurhythmos  with  Aphrodite  and  rests  for  support  on  the  initial 
error  that  Orpheus  himself  is  a  faded  god.  Proteurhythmos  is, 
I  think,  not  Orpheus,  but  a  greater  than  he,  the  god  whom  he 
worshipped,  Eros  Protogonos.  Orpheus  is  a  musician,  but  it  was 
Eros,  not  Orpheus,  who  gave  impulse  and  rhythm  to  the  great 
dance  of  creation  when  ‘  the  Morning  Stars  sang  together/  Eros, 
not  Orpheus,  is  demiourgos. 

Lucian8  knew  this.  ‘It  would  seem  that  dancing  came  into 
being  at  the  beginning  of  all  things,  and  was  brought  to  light 
together  with  Eros,  that  ancient  one,  for  we  see  this  primaeval 
dancing  clearly  set  forth  in  the  choral  dance  of  the  constellations, 
and  in  the  planets  and  fixed  stars,  their  interweaving  and  inter¬ 
change  and  orderly  harmony/ 

It  is  the  primaeval  life  that  Eros,  not  Orpheus,  begets  within 
us,  that  wakes  now  and  again,  that  feels  the  rhythm  of  a  poem, 
the  pulse  of  a  pattern  and  the  chime  of  a  dancer’s  feet. 

‘In  the  beginning  when  the  sun  was  lit 

The  maze  of  things  was  marshalled  to  a  dance. 

Deep  in  us  lie  forgotten  strains  of  it, 

Like  obsolete,  charmed  sleepers  of  romance. 

And  we  remember,  when  on  thrilling  strings 
And  hollow  flutes  the  heart  of  midnight  bums, 

The  heritage  of  splendid,  moving  things 
Descends  on  us,  and  the  old  power  returns.* 

Eros  is  Lord  of  Life  and  Death,  he  is  also  Proteurhythmos,  but 
because  of  the  bitter  antinomy  of  human  things  to  man  he  is  also 
Lord  of  Discord  and  Misrule.  And  therefore  the  chorus  in  the 
Hippolytus 3,  brooding  over  the  sickness  and  disorder  of  Phaedra, 
prays: 

‘When  I  am  thine,  0  Master,  bring  thou  near 
No  spirit  of  evil,  make  not  jarred  the  clear 
Wings’  music  as  thou  fliest.* 


,  /  Maass,  Orpheus,  p.  64.  The  theory  that  Orpheus  is  a  god  seems  to  me  to 
vitiate  much  of  Dr  Maass’s  interesting  and  valuable  booh. 

^  2  Lucian,  De  Salt  7  §  271,  ...teal  etipv&fios  afrrtov  KOivovla  teal  dhaKros  apuovta 
njs  t rpu>Toy6vov  dpxfretas  Belypard  ion* 

3  Eur.  Hipp.  627. 
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The  gods  whose  worship  Orpheus  taught  were  two,  Bacchus 
and  Eros;  in  actual  religion  chiefly  Bacchus,  in  mystical  dogma 
Eros,  and  in  ancient  Greek  religion  these  are  the  only  real  gods. 
Orpheus  dimly  divined  the  truth,  later  to  become  explicit  through 
Euripides  of  Phlya : 

‘I  saw  that  there  are  first  and  above  all 
The  hidden  forces,  blind  necessities 
Named  Nature,  but  the  things  self-unconceived. 

We  know  not  how  imposed  above  ourselves, 

We  well  know  what  I  name  the  god,  a  power 
Various  or  one.’ 

Through  all  the  chaos  of  his  cosmogony  and  the  shifting, 
uncertain  outlines  of  his  personifications,  we  feel,  in  these  two 
gods  lies  the  real  advance  of  the  religion  of  Orpheus — an  advance, 
not  only  beyond  the  old  riddance  of  ghosts  and  sprites  and  demons, 
but  also  beyond  the  gracious  and  beautiful  service  of  those  magni¬ 
fied  mortals,  the  Olympians.  The  religion  of  Orpheus  is  religious 
in  the  sense  that  it  is  the  worship  of  the  real  mysteries  of  life,  of 
potencies  (Salfioves)  rather  than  personal  gods  (deoi) ;  it  is  the 
worship  of  life  itself  in  its  supreme  mysteries  of  ecstasy  and  love. 
‘ Reason  is  great ,  but  it  is  not  everything .  There  are  in  the  world 
things ,  not  of  reason,  but  both  below  and  above  it,  causes  of  emotion 
which  we  cannot  express,  which  we  tend  to  worship ,  which  we  feel 
perhaps  to  be  the  precious  things  in  life •  These  things  are  God  or 
forms  of  God ,  not  fabulous  immortal  men,  but  "  Things  which  Are  ” 
things  utterly  non-human  and  non-moral  which  bring  man  bliss  or 
tear  his  life  to  shreds  without  a  break  in  their  own  serenity  V 

It  is  these  real  gods,  this  life  itself,  that  the  Greeks,  like  most 
men,  were  inwardly  afraid  to  recognize  and  face,  afraid  even  to 
worship.  Orpheus  too  was  afraid — the  garb  of  the  ascetic  that  he 
always  wears  is  the  token  at  once  of  his  realization  and  his  fear — 
but  at  least  he  dares  to  worship.  Now  and  again  a  philosopher  or 
a  poet,  in  the  very  spirit  of  Orpheus,  proclaims  these  true  gods, 
and  asks  in  wonder  why  to  their  shrines  is  brought  no  sacrifice. 
Plato2  in  the  Symposium  makes  Aristophanes  say,  *  Mankind  would 
seem  to  have  never  realized  the  might  of  Eros,  for  if  they  had 
really  felt  it  they  would  have  built  him  great  sanctuaries  and 
altars  and  offered  solemn  sacrifices,  and  none  of  these  things  are 

i  Murray,  Ancient  Greek  Literature,  p.  272. 

3  Plat.  Symp.  189. 
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done,  but  of  all  things  they*  ought  to  be  done/  Euripides1  in  the 
Hippolytus  makes  his  chorus  sing : 

‘In  vain,  in  vain  by  old  Alpheus*  shore, 

The  blood  of  many  bulls  doth  stain  the  river, 

And  all  Greece  bows  on  Phoebus’  Pythian  floor, 

Yet  bring  we  to  the  Master  of  Man  no  store. 

The  Keybearer  that  standeth  at  the  door 
Close  barred,  where  hideth  ever 
Love’s  inmost  jewel.  Yea,  though  he  sack  man’s  life, 

Like  a  sacked  city  and  moveth  evermore, 

Girt  with  calamity  and  strange  ways  of  strife, 

Him  have  we  worshipped  never.’ 


To  resume :  the  last  word  in  ancient  Greek  religion  was  said 
by  the  Orphics,  and  the  beautiful  figure  of  Orpheus®  is  strangely 
modem.  Then,  as  now,  we  have,  for  one  side  of  the  picture, 
a  revived  and  intensified  spirituality,  an  ardent,  even  ecstatic 
enthusiasm,  a  high  and  self-conscious  standard  of  moral  conduct, 
a  deliberate  simplicity  of  life;  abstinence  from  many  things, 
temperance  in  all,  a  great  quiet  of  demeanour,  a  marvellous 
gentleness  to  all  living  things. 

And,  for  the  reverse,  we  have  formalism,  faddism,  priggishness, 
a  constant,  and  it  would  seem  inevitable  lapse  into  arid  symbolism, 
pseudo-science,  pseudo-philosophy,  the  ignorant  revival  of  obsolete 
rites,  the  exhibition  of  all  manner  of  ignoble  thaumaturgy  and 
squalid  credulity.  The  whole  strange  blend  redeemed,  illuminated 
but  confounded,  in  practice  by  the  strenuous  effort  after  purity 
of  life,  in  theory  by  the  *  further  determination  of  the  Absolute 9 
into  the  mysticism  of  Love. 

1  Eur.  Hipp.  5S5. 

2  For  much  new  material  on  Orphic  questions  Bee  Dr  Robert  Eisler,  Weltenmantel 
und  Himmelszelt ,  Munich  1920. 


CRITICAL  APPENDIX  ON  THE  ORPHIC 
TABLETS. 


I.  The  Petelia  Tablet, 

Found  in  excavations  near  Petelia,  S.  Italy :  now  in  the  British  Museum. 
Kaibel,  OIGIS,  No.  638.  Cf.  Comparetti,  J.H.S.  in.  p.  112. 


£YPHZ£ElZ&AI*,\OAQIAi-n-fl  EPAp)ETEfAHPH^ 
H^PAMAYrn  /AEV^HflElTH  K  Y/ AHKVpAMHo//  f 
TAY  THt,T/(i'W>H»JH«M84EiAEAC><EAPE./Ai 

£ yph£  eii^ErEPAHmiMwH^iYtJ  HiArbA  wp | 

oam  e  i:0f  y# c 


EYPHZ2EIS  A  AIAAO  AOMHN  ETT  APISTEPA  KPHNHN, 

[TAP  A’  AYTHI  AEYKHN  EZTHKYIAN  KYTTAPIZZON- 
rAYTHS  THZ  KPHNH2  MHAE  ZXEAON  EMTTEAAZEIAZ. 
EYPHZEIS  A*  ETEPAN  THE  MNHMOIYNHZ  ATTO  AIMNHZ 
fYXPON  YAHP  TTPOPEON,  <I>YAAKES  A*  ETTITTPOZOEN  EAZIN. 
EITTEIN •  THS  TTAIZ  EIMI  KAI  OYPANOY  AZTEPOENTOZ, 

\YTAP  EAAOI  TENOS  OYPANION-  TOAE  A*  ISTE  KAI  AYTOI- 
^lYHI  A*  EIAAI  AYH  KAI  ATTOAAYAAAI*  AAAA  AOT*  AIYA 
fYXPON  YAHP  HPOPEON  THE  MNHAAOSYNHS  ATTO  AIAANHZ. 
KAYT<OI  20)1  AflSOYZI  1TIEIN  0EIHS  An(0  AIA*N)H5: 

KAI  TOT  ETTEIT  A<AAOIZI  AAE0’>  HPHEZZIN  ANAEEIZ 

••••  IHZ  TOAE . 0ANEIE0  *  •  •  • 

. TOAEITAY . 

•  •  •  rAHSEinA  (?)•••  ZKOTOZ  AAWIKAAYYAZ 


‘Thou  shalt  find  to  the  left  of  the  House  of  Hades  a  Well-spring, 
And  by  the  side  thereof  standing  a  white  cypress. 

To  this  Well-spring  approach  not  near. 
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But  thou  shalt  .find  another  by  the  Lake  of  Memory, 

Cold  water  flowing  forth,  and  there  are  Guardians  before  it. 

Say :  “I  am  a  child  of  Earth  and  of  Starry  Heaven ; 

But  my  race  is  of  Heaven  (alone).  This  ye  know  yourselves. 

And  lo,  I  am  parched  with  thirst  and  I  perish.  Give  mo  quickly 
The  cold  water  flowing  forth  from  the  Lake  of  Memory.” 

And  of  themselves  they  will  give  thee  to  drink  from  the  holy  Well-spring, 
And  thereafter  among  the  other  Heroes  thou  shalt  have  lordship.../ 

Kaibel  (l.c.)  says  “  pertinet  lammina,  ut  nunc  apparet,  ad  saeculum  iii  vel 
summum  iv  ante  Chr.  n.”  It  had  formerly  been  supposed  to  be  much  later.  He 
confidently  attributes  the  accompanying  tablet  (No.  V.)  to  the  fourth  centuiy, 
and  this  one  seems  to  me  to  be  quite  as  early  or  earlier.  It  is  altogether  more 
carefully  written,  which  detracts  from  its  appearance  of  age.  The  use  of  the 
diphthong  ov  for  instance,  where  No.  V.  has-o,  is  probably  a  sign  of  careful 
writing,  not  of  lateness.  The  letters  are  very  well  formed  and  early  in  shape. 
Subscript  i  is  never  neglected.  Elision  only  once  («/d  ai fy),  and  then,  it  would 
seem,  of  set  purpose  to  avoid  ambiguity.  Weight  must  also  be  allowed  to 
the  completeness  and  accuracy  with  which  the  text  of  the  “ancient  Orphic 
poem”  (see  below  on  No.  V.)  is  given,  with  no  compendia  or  corruptions.  The 
dialect,  also,  is  pure  literary  epic;  i.e,,  one  may  presume,  the  pure  dialect  of 
the  “ancient  poem”  itself,  with  no  admixture  of  local  forms  such  as  have  crept 
by  process  of  time  into  the  formulae  on  the  other  tablets.  The  double  <r  of 
cvpr)ao'€t£  in  1.  1  may  indeed  be  dialectical ;  cf.  ao’or^ojSX^ro,  Atowir olvas  in 
V.,  but  that  scarcely  affects  the  main  impression. 

II.  Three  tablets  from  Crete  (Eleuthernae  1)  now  in  the  National  Museum 
at  Athens. 


A. 

1 VA  I  AY  o  C  AAlc<fc  K/  |  AP*  aaymaiaa  a  APicmimo' 

KPANAc  A 16  N  Au><5  p  i  A6*  lATHfcY+>AI?\'  'Z  oc 

TIcAc  Z  I  ni«  Ae  Zir  ACVlofc  WMI JC  A  I  tol*AW« 
act*  P  o  6  N  TOC _ _ _ _ _ J 


Length  55  mm.;  breadth  7  mm. 

B. 

AlfAlAYoCCrcuKAIA  PoAAY  M  A  A\AI  AAA  ACT  I6MOT 
kPANACftiei  po  wen  |  Ag.  ?  lATM  fc  Y  <>  A  PI  IoC 
TIC  A.6  X  I  p  ihAeilfACYloC  H  Ml  K  Al  oj  PA  N  <o 
ACTePo  CNTOC 
Length  62  mm.  5  breadth  8  mm. 
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0. 


AlfAlAYoce  nil  K  AlA  P°MYMAIAMAPieM«t 
K  l>ANAllAIfrlPo«»>6niA€:ElATHKY4>API3;0^ 
TicA6Sir'w^6a;i  r  actiochmikai  uiPANin 
act  e  po&NTOc 

Length  56  mm.;  breadth  10  mm. 

The  general  formula  represented  by  these  tablets  is : 

Atyai t  avos  iyc t>  #c a\  airoWvpat — *A\Xa  tt U  ppov 
K pay  as  aUpooa  [or  alei/aco]  ciri  5c£ta,  rrj  Kv(f)dpi<ro s, 

T is  5*  Zcris . . . . 

iro  6*  tat;... Fas  vlds  rjpi  icat  &pav<D  aor epocvros. 

4 1  am  parched  with  thirst  and  I  perish. — Nay,  drink  of  Me, 

The  Well-spring  flowing  for  ever  on  the  Eight,  where  the  Cypress  is. 

Who  art  thou? . 

Whence  art  thou  ? — I  am  son  of  Earth  and  of  Starry  Heaven.’ 

Tablet  0  was  published,  with  some  inaccuracies,  by  M.  Joubin  in  Bull .  de 
Corr.  Sell.  xvii.  p.  122,  where  it  is  said  to  have  been  found  at  Eleuthemae 
in  Crete.  1  subjoin  an  account  of  the  three  tablets  kindly  sent  by  Mr  Marcus 
Tod,  Assistant  Director  of  the  British  School  at  Athens,  to  whom  are  also  due 
the  above  fac-similes. 

“  The  inscription  is  at  present  in  the  Ethnikon  Mouseion  here,  and  along 
with  it  are  two  others  almost  exactly  similar.  I  could  get  no  information  about 
them,  save  that  they  also,  according  to  the  Evperrjptov  of  the  Museum,  are 
‘from  Crete.’  All  three  are  on  thin  strips  of  gold,  roughly  rectangular,  and 
are  traced  in  very  small  and  fine  letters  with  a  needle  point.  The  execution  is 
in  all  three  instances  rough,  but  C  is  considerably  better  in  this  respect  than 
A;  B  holds  an  intermediate  position.  I  worked  with  a  powerful  magnifying 
glass,  and  in  most  cases  am  quite  sure  of  my  readings  even  where  I  differ  from 
Bull  Corr .  Hell? 

Notes:  1.  1.  What  comes  between  aZos  and  iyo>  in  A,  Mr  Tod  cannot 
decipher.  Was  it  avos  written  twice  ? 

iric  pot  C :  Trie  pov  B  (and  C,  according  to  Joubin).  I  had  conjectured  from 
Joubin’s  reading  Trie  ppov ,  the  initial  p  being  doubled  as  in  M  ppcyapotatv,  etc., 
in  the  so-called  Aeolic  poetry  (Cretan = Arcadian = ‘  Urgriechisch ’),  and  this 
proves  to  be  the  reading  of  A. 

1.  2.  aieipoo  C  and  B.  Joubin  gave  aiel  pica  :  aievaa>  A.  Evidently  the 
Doric  genitive  of  an  adj.  alipoos  or  alivaos.  Mr  Tod  (and  I  also)  had  con* 
jectured  ate  pe'a>,  and  he  would  also  take  auvaco  as  a  verb. 

rrj  Kv(f>dpi(TOS  l  SC.  ecrri. 

As  to  the  metre  and  reading  of  the  last  line,  see  below  p.  671, 
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III.  Timpone  Grande  Tablet  {a). 

A  thin  rectangular  slip  of  gold,  like  the  others,  found  in  a  large  tomb  in 
the  commune  of  Corigliano-Calabro,  S.  Italy.  (Published  in  the  Atti  d.  R. 
Accad.  dei  Linceiy  Serie  in.  1878—79 ;  Memorie ,  p.  328 :  cf.  Kaibel,  CIG1S> 
642.)  The  fac-simile  that  follows  was  kindly  furnished  by  Prof.  Comparetti. 

AAAvft  oT  A  aa^  yX  HrtFOKin  HJ$a  o£a  BA  lolo 
1  OH E  Z  I  Titi A 

£  YMA* a rfAN  T  A  X  AJ  l>E  fJA 
tAAToWnj*/  oz  & e e rt £ nt'A'on toeotei 
f  JW>Y/s  iNOPJirroy £ PftoZHrAAA 
Er7ErEIfAlPX  A  l  PE  A  E  ^JANoA6ln°* 
\(lMANPiTS/E  POYZ  ICA-AAi.  £A 

<t>£t£ 


*AXX*  orrdrap.  yfrux^l  irpoXintft  <f>aos  dzXtoto 
df^iov  cv’oias  fcirtva 

. . *ir€<f>v\ayfifvop  e$  juaXa  iravra. 

Xaipe  iradaw  to  irdBrjpcty  rob*  oviro  TppoaBz  iirzirovBz tf. 
dfta  cyevou  dpdpoTrov. 
fpu0of  er  yaXa  zir zrzs. 

X<n pz,  XaW€i  bzfthv  68oiirop<  «v> 

Xft/uiai'd?  T€  izpovs  Kara  <r*>  a < X > (rca  4>e<re <<f)o>  vztas, 

‘But  so  soon  as  the  Spirit  hath  left  the  light  of  the  sun, 


To  the  right . . . of  Ennoia 

Then  must  man . being  right  wary  in  all  things. 


Hail,  thou  who  hast  suffered  the  Suffering.  This  thou  hadst  never  suffered 
before. 

Thou  art  become  God  from  Man.  A  kid  thou  art  fallen  into  milk. 

Hail,  hail  to  thee  journeying  on  the  right . 

...Holy  meadows  and  groves  of  Phersephoneia.’ 

L  2.  The  reading  is  doubtful.  The  strip  of  gold  has  been  folded  over 
and  over,  making  eight  little  divisions  by  vertical  lines  and  four  by  horizontal. 
The  curious  thing  is  that  in  some  cases  the  fold  has  been  allowed  for  in  the 
writing,  in  others  not.  For  instance,  the  first  vertical  fold  would  cut,  as  a  rule, 
the  seventh  or  eighth  letter  from  the  beginning.  A  large  space  has  been  left 
for  it  between  z$  and  dvBpairov  in  line  6  (the  gold  is  worn  into  a  little  hole  at 
this  point,  and  may  have  been  somehow  injured  before  the  writing  was  made); 
and  in  lines  1, 3,  4  and  7  the  letters  successfully  dodge  it.  But  the  x  of  XaiP€ 
is  half  obliterated,  and  the  letter  following  z  in  L  2  is  lost  in  a  mass  of 
crumpled  gold.  It  might  be  EIOIA2=§otar,  supposing  a  space  to  be  vacant 
in  the  crumple,  as  between  and  dvB panov.  But  1SNOIA2  is  the  most 
probable,  standing  presumably  for  ENNOIA2.  The  following  word  has 
generally  been  read  as  A  El,  though  AEI  is  equally  probable. 

L  3.  rod*  oviTto :  to  t  ov7r 6)  coni.  Kaibel. 
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iyivov.  The  y  is  clear. 

As  to  the  interpretation  of  1. 2,  we  may  accept  KaibeVs  judgment :  “  vide t in¬ 
versus  ex  duobus  coaluisse :  nam  hoc  quoque  carmen  ex  antiquiore  archetypo 
derivatum  est”  But  any  attempt  to  restore  the  original  “  carmen  antiquum” 
is  utterly  uncertain.  How  uncertain,  it  may  be  worth  while  illustrating  from 
a  parallel  instance. 

There  is  a  small  oval  Christian  amulet  [CIO IS  2413, 18)  containing  verses 
from  an  elegiac  poem  of  Gregory  Nazianzene  in  an  abbreviated  form.  One 
passage,  for  instance,  runs  in  the  original 

Xpiarbs  ava£  tciXcrai  ere  (fjvyetv  is  Xairpa  BaXdaat}S 
rje  Kard  (TKonckov  rje  av&v  ayeXi)y, 
a>r  Acyccova  irdpoiBcv  ardaBaXov . 

This  appears  on  the  amulet  (I  divide  the  words) : 

Xo-  ava%  KcXeri  <re  (f>vycv  c<r  Xerpa  BaXdoaijs 
c  &  aKOirlkov  e  avS>  ar)V 
oj  ccva  irapot  drdaBaXov% 

The  accented  letter  alone,  or  the  first  and  last,  or  a  group  of  letters  in  the 
middle  are  made  to  stand  for  a  word.  On  this  principle  we  might  find  in 
AEITINA 

A t£i6v,  'E vvotas  Af<r**otW  vbafi  Xipyas 

or  various  other  formulae  built  up  in  the  same  manner.  (I  mark  the  letters 
which  occur,  not  those  which  are  omitted.) 

But,  is  this  the  process  that  has  taken  place  at  all?  The  same  amulet, 
a  few  lines  earlier,  in  place  of 


gives 


<f)cvy  air *  ip&v  pcXceop9  <f>evy'  dir*  epov  0t<5rou, 
leXanfr,  o<l>h  irvpt  ficXtdp ,  fcaieti?,  pdpc 

<p€vy'  dir *  cp&v .  pcXicov  \fs6(fn  irvp  j SiXidp  teantr)  pipe 


through  mere  lipography,  the  writer's  eye  having  wandered  from  $  to  \fr. 
On  this  principle  we  may  here  be  dealing  with  an  original  such  as 


A t£iov,  'Evvoias  act  nva  iroaat  (j)4pcaBcu 
Xptpirrdpcvov  tepavasy  irc<f)vXayp4vov  cv  paXa  iravrcu 


Such  conjectures  are  merely  illustrative.  The  basis  of  sound  conclusion 
seems  to  be  that  we  have  here  fragments  of  formulae,  not  a  complete  sentence. 


(See  below  p.  671.) 

The  word  must,  I  think,  certainly  bear  its  ordinary  meaning  “right,” 
“on  the  right”:  cf.  L  6  8*£idv  6SotiropS>v,  and,  for  the  syntax,  8egi6?  dtgas  virip 
narcos  Q  320 ;  oSSe  Kardaras,  bcfjibs,  dBavarois  Bcoiatv  iircvxopcvos  Theogn.  943. 
“On  the  right,  by  the  Spring  of  Ennoia”  means,  perhaps  “by  the  Spring  of 
Thought  issuing  from  the  Lake  of  Memory.” 

Such  a  sense  would  suit  the  doctrines  of  tablets  I.  and  IT.,  and  might  even 
help  to  explain  the  origin  of  Dante’s  Eunoe.  (Professor  Comparetti,  who  takes 
8t£t6i>  in  the  metaphorical  prose  sense  of  “  clever,”  considers  the  introduction 
of  such  a  word  to  be  due  to  Euripidean  or  sophistic  influence.) 
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IV.  Timpone  Grande  Tablet  (6). 

nwT«TaN(iTHMAiTifrHr5tM«  at*/  f HA KYfJFA E /A K0*Mff  f fi/TAi MAHfA  Hy?o£pr 


Prof.  Compare tti  examined  the  tablet  when  it  was  discovered  in  1879,  and 
reported  (Notizie  d.  Scavi ,  1880,  p.  328)  that  it  contained  names  of  divinities 
belonging  to  the  Orphic  theology.  Of  these  he  then  read  Protogonos ,  Ge} 
Pammitory  Kybeli ,  Korl ,  DimitQr  and  TychL  For  his  later  results  we  must 
await  his  publication  and  discussion  of  the  new  fac-simile  which,  by  his  kind¬ 
ness,  is  reproduced  above.  Prof.  Diels  published  the  tablet  with  a  full 
discussion  in  1902  {Bin  Orphischer  Demeter- HymnuSy  Festschrift  Theodor 
GomperZy  p.  1).  He  also  with  great  kindness  has  allowed  his  photographs  of 
the  tablet  to  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  the  present  book. 

1  examined  the  tablet  itself  in  the  Naples  Museum  and  was  able  here  and 
there  to  make  out  a  few  more  letters  than  Prof.  Diels ;  but,  as  it  evidently  did 
not  contain  any  special  Orphic  doctrines,  and  was  besides  very  trying  to  the 
eyes,  I  did  not  attempt  a  complete  transcript.  This  note  is  based  chiefly  on 
Prof.  Comparetti's  fac-simile. 

That  the  tablet  is  unintelligible  as  it  stands,  no  one  will  deny.  It  seems 
indeed  to  belong  to  that  class  of  magical  or  cryptic  writings  in  which,  as 
Wiinsch  puts  it,  “  singulari  quadam  scribendi  rations  id  agitur  ne  legi  possint.” 

Prof.  Diels,  however,  did  not  view  it  in  this  light.  He  adopted  the  hypo¬ 
thesis  that  the  tablet  was  the  simple  and  bond  fide  work  of  an  Apulian  engraver 
who  knew  very  little  Greek,  but  was  copying  a  Greek  original  which  already 
contained  various  readings.  He  often  got  his  letters  down  in  the  wrong  order ; 
often  mistook  one  letter  for  another ;  often  tried  to  correct  his  mistakes  by 
repeating  words  or  syllables. 

Much  of  this  seems  perfectly  true.  Cf.  for  transpositions  lo-eXafipovTa 

=  ikaa-tfipovTay  p(ra7ria=  arapcnrL,  tttcu  apara  =  ire vt  apara,  pairierr)  —  p^rtera, 
oaettratp  =  oartrj  7rais  (?). 

Confusions:  r\rairrarairTa  Zev  (  —  TravTonral  or  arra,  tara  written  back¬ 
ward  ?),  so  TravvvavTavrrjsy  if  that  is  what  is  written,  must  be  an  attempt  to 
get  some  word  right  by  repeated  correction. 

Ignorance  of  Greek:  Havonra = Uavoirra,  cmTtiipap  =  inTrjpap  are  typical, 
but  the  above  transpositions  and  confusions  point  to  the  same  conclusion.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  knowledge  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  as  is  shown  by 
the  varying  shapes  of  many  letters,  e.g.  8,  p  [sometimes  22],  it  [sometimes  P], 
and  the  use  of  compendia :  cf.  especially  the  curious  compounds  with  N. 

Prof.  Diels,  however,  goes  a  good  deal  further  than  this.  He  attempts  to 
show  that  the  original  from  which  the  tablet  is  copied  is  a  Hymn  to  Demeter, 
written  in  hexameters ;  and  he  proceeds  to  its  conjectural  reconstruction — 


TATA  ITT  ATAHTAZP  Yf*THVf  AfT7AHAif  OViAWMWTAi  'THik/TAl  TH#  AATOT/f  YI HAU 

l H4ET  YXAfj  Al(  * T HrOl  TA  AATaNTH  &KAH  TBAApaao/vaE 

inATPATi'.nKUTAh  THfAf  Y/y  lAlSEA*f}A9NTAt<tnAHI£Wi  SfSTTTAHTt  ATM 

m%fwfWN*A0t  ff  TH/A*  tt « ±PH*\ 

a  r Ht-iTHoffv  efr**AtrTAir 


** w*  /AttyU 
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while  observing  that  “ Niemand  die  UTisicherkeit  der  Ergdnzung  verkennen 
oder  die  Barbarei  der  Formen  beanstanden  tcird .w 

The  conjecture  was  worth  making,  and  is  carried  out  with  the  learning  and 
ability  which  mark  all  Prof.  Diels’s  work.  So  it  is  less  surprising  than  it  would 
otherwise  be,  to  find  the  tablet  described  by  scholars1,  without  further  quali¬ 
fication,  as  a  Demeter-hymnus !  But  it  remains  a  highly  improbable  hypo¬ 
thesis,  not  only  because  of  the  violent  changes  necessary  to  get  any  consecutive 
sense  suitable  to  a  Demetet'-hymnus ,  but  more  definitely  because  among  the 
few  really  legible  passages  in  the  tablet,  the  very  clearest  are  certainly  not  in 
dactylic  metre ;  vv£iv  fj  p *8*  rjpepav,  Irjrpos  *HXie,  ev/cX^re  daipov.  True,  there 
are  fragments  also  which  seem  dactylic ;  pevp3  a  ora /era  ir  vpos,  N«c  atr  rjde  T  vxais 
€<f>avr)s  TrappTjdcai  Mo/pat?  (?).  But  this  need  not  surprise  us.  The  words  of  a 
charm,  for  instance,  are  sometimes  found  set  in  the  midst  of  a  hexameter 
verse;  cf.  the  Tanagra  Tablet  in  Wiinsch,  App.  CIA ,  Praef.  p.  viii : 

*E pprjv  kik\t)<tkcd  x@ovl°v 
(KCLTabidrjpi  Aiovvaiav) 
kcl t  $ep<r€<j)6vT]av.  (brjcrai  At o- 
vvtrlas  yk&trmf  /crX.) 

This  parallel  would  account  easily  for  all  the  hexameter  fragments  that  we 
have  in  this  tablet. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  strange  corruptions  and  repetitions  of  the  tablet  are 
more  than  can  be  explained  by  the  mere  ignorance  of  a  copy-maker.  They 
are  not  indeed  similar  to  the  rows  of  abracadabra-like  syllables  found  in  magical 
papyri  (cf.  Dieterich,  Abraxas ,  p.  178  BgBovBg  aa6<o  aBrjpovcopapia  Bap  piyapuax- 
<j)ovpi  ktX.),  but  they  do  bear  a  fairly  close  resemblance  to  some  of  the  cryptic 
curses,  in  which,  as  said  above,  the  writing  is  deliberately  confused  by  trans¬ 
positions  and  the  like,  so  as  to  be  unintelligible.  Cf.  Wiinsch,  110: 

TTPHTONnSTTEPTAYTAANATI  OTHSKA I  TOMATO  PAIASTTPHTO 
NANATIAEHATTATAKAIHAAAI0IT0I2T0ISTIAAATI  ITATOnnAE 
TOITTAPATTPnTOIOTOKAIOTOTTnAOTIKANAEKAlAYTOS  KA ITH 
THXNH 

(npSiTov  danep  ravra . ovtcos  kcu  6  *Apurray6pas . then  at  the  end 

Karabito  (?)  aorovs  Kat  rrjv 

T02ArOPAIA2=o  ’Api(rray6pas  is  just  like  what  we  find  in  our  tablet,  and  ’ 
examination  will  show  many  other  resemblances. 

I  have  here  attempted  no  reconstruction.  I  have  merely  copied  the 
inscription  and  tried  to  collect  such  intelligible  words  or  phrases  as  presented 
themselves  at  once  or  were  to  be  reached  by  very  slight  emendations.  The 
result  so  obtained  is  a  patchwork  of  a  few  ritual  phrases  and  fragmentary 
formulae ;  rows  of  titles  of  gods,  heroes  and  daemons,  including  possibly  Phanes 
and  certainly  Khadamauthys;  and  lastly,  an  unintelligible  residuum. 

The  whole  seems  to  be  a  charm  of  some  kind,  concerned  with  healing  and 
fasting.  I  can  find  no  signs  of  its  being  a  curse ;  nor  indeed  was  gold,  unless 
I  am  mistaken,  used  for  writing  curses.  The  long  lists  of  titles  of  gods  can  be 
paralleled  in  abundance  from  magical  inscriptions  and  papyri. 

1  E.g.  Maass,  Die  Tagesgbtter ,  p.  288. 
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Transcript: 

TTPHTOTONOTHMAITIETHrAMMATPIETTAKYBEAEIAKOPPAOS 

ENTAI NAHMHTP02HT  | 

TATAXTTATATTTAZEYjATHTYAEPSATTIAHAIETTYPAYHjANTAZT 
H  |  ANTASTH  N  KATOTI EN I KAI I 

SHAETYXAIJE^ANHZnAAAAAHEQIMOlPAISZTHTOirANNYAM 

ANTH2YKAHTEAAIAA0NAE 

ZTTATPIATI  •TTANTAAAAAAZTAPANTHPNYNTAI^EAABPONTA 
AETTAN I EAAOI BNTZTAHTEATTA 
THAAHAEPITTY0AAEAAAAAIEPAYEZTI2  •  •  A «  ETTTATONHZZIN 
NY=INHME0HMEPANErO  •  •  • 

ETTITI HMAPTI  fSHN  •  2  •  IA2TANZEYEN0PYTTIEKAIHAN0TTTA 
AIENAAAIINJAMATEIOMAZEn 

TTlAYSEj  •  EPEYWASTAKTATTYPOZ  •  AKATTEAlOIVIAAAHrEAAON 
KANNAAIEPAAAMAN0YAAMNYI 
T AST H OT E  E  A  AA  A P [ E  *  IMTEAPHZEYKETHEEIAA  •  •  •  TPA?  •  • 

IHTP02HAI?TU0fSJTEI 

HI  •  nSNHrSYNNAOSEZnjENAAAATAMHTHN  •  •  TH2NN2YAA 
AAE2T0PEAAE  •  •  HPH4\ 

A - HP  •  •  N022 . EYTOAAEPTAI  •  AAYH  •  <t>AENA 

IINIAI 

UpuToyove  Trj  MrjrUra  irafiparpietatf)  K vf$c\cia  K oppa,  6crtrj  frn?f(?)  A rjpijrpog 
tyrarai  (?)  irarairra  («=«• avroirral)  Zev  yldn],  tv  Zapam  (?)  *HXte  irvpavrj  <j>av~ 
raoTT)  (fiavTaarTT)  itcawie  (?)  Nik  a  tai)  8c  Tv^a  •  ire  <Pdvt}g  ndppij^roi  M dipat  [or 
Nueac?  rjbe  tvx<us  e<f>avrjg  napprfi f<r*  Moipaif]  (?)  iravravvoral  (?)  ftf/cX^re 

Aa ipov  Beairora  }Iclttj  (?)  iravTg8dpa<rra  navrrjpwvTa  (  =  navTOKparwra  ?)  e  Aacr/- 

Ppovra  8 pen  dine  (?) . t\t}T€cl  irdvrtf.  M tj  aepi  irvap?  cp  pip  ejravTfgy  (?)  Tt<r<o  •  •  •  • 

inTctrovijOTiv.  Nv£tv  rj  pe6*  rjp4pav  eye f^iirrfjpap  rijv  vrpmaoTyv  (?)  Zev  cVo- 
pvrrte  k ac  tfavdirra  8ie  vapariaie  (?)•••  eK7Ti8vo-€TC  pevpy  aarraKTa  irvpog  •  •  kqtt 

ireBiov  (?)•••  fjytpbv . 8te  fP a8apav0v .  c£apap . Zev  •••  A d(pa)rpa 

IrjTpbs  ^HXi*  (?)  . d)g  (&)v  t}  uvvvaog  irivT*  apara  prj . *  crvpprj- 

ardpe  (?)*••  c *pijv  . . 

One  might  translate  tentatively :  u  0  First-Born,  Earth,  Counsellor,  All- 

Motherly,  Cybelean,  Kora,  Holy  Child  of  Demeter  (?) All-Seeing  Zeus,  Healer, 

and  thou  Sarapis,  Sun,  Fire-Kindler,  Maker-of- Appearances,  Far-Seeing  (??) 

Victory  and  equal  Fortune ;  come  ye,  Phanes,  AJl-Counselling  Fates  (or 
With  victories  and  Fortunes  thou  didst  appear,  with  the  All-Devising  Fates) 
Stayers  (?),  All-Accomplishers  (?),  Well-named  Daemon,  Master,  Healer  (?), 

All-Subduer,  All-Controller,  Driver  of  Thunder,  Sickle-Bearer  (?), . to  be 

endured  in  all  wise.  That  thou  mayest  not  with  vapour  make  to  burn  a 
tumour  in  me  (??)...  I  will  pay ...  sevenfold  fasting.  In  the  nights  or  after 

daybreak  I . for  seven  days  the  fasting. 

Zeus  Penefcrator  (?)  and  All-seeing,  Divine,  Ruler  of  Streams, ...  ye  will 

make  to  spring  a  stream  not  in  drops  of  fire . 

Plain . guide . . .  Divine  Rhadamanthys . for  six  days .  Zeus . 

Demeter . Healer,  Sun .  that  She  sharing  the  Shrine  for  five 

days  may  not . 99 
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Y.,  VI.  and  YIL  The  Compagno  Tablets . 

Published  Notizie  degli  Scavi,  1880.  Of.  Kaibel,  CIGIS ,  481,  a,  6,  c. 
These  three  tablets  were  found  on  the  estate  of  the  Baron  Compagno,  near 
Naples,  not  far  from  the  Timpoue  Grande.  The  tablets  were  close  to  the  hand 
of  the  skeleton  in  each  case. 

V.  Compagno  Tablet  (a). 


EPXOMAI  EK  KOGAPOn,  KO0APA  XOONI<o)n>  BAZIAEIA, 
EYKAHZ  EYBOAEYZ  TE  KAI  A0ANATOI  0EOI  AAAOI. 

KAI  TAP  EmN  YA/tflN  TENOZ  OABION  EYXOAAA(i)  EIAAEN, 
AAA  AAE  AAOPA  EAAMAZE  KAI  AOANATOI  0EOI  AAAOI 

. KAI  AZZTEPOBAHTA  KEPAYNON. 

KYKAO  A’  EEETTTAN  BAPYTTEN0EOZ  APTAAEOIO* 

IAAEPTO  A’  ETTEBAN  ZTE4>ANO  TTOZI  KAPTTAAIAAOIZI# 
AEZZTTOINAZ  AE  YTTO  KOATTON  EAYN  X0ONIAZ  BAZIAEIAZ 
IMEPTO  A*  AnEBAN  ZTEAAANO  TTOZI  KAPTTAZMOIZI. 

OABIE  KAI  AAAKAPIZTE,  0EOZ  A’  EZHI  ANTI  BPOTOIO. 
EPI<t>OZ  EZ  l"AA*  ETTETON. 

Kaibel  remarks  with  regard  to  these  three  documents :  “  Fuit  aliquando 
Saeculo  Quarto  antiquius  apud  Sybaritas  carmen,  quod  Orphico,  ut  ita  dicam, 
dicendi  genere  conceptum  lamminis  aureis  inscriptum  defunctorum  corporibus 
imponi  solebat,  quo  ipsi  vitae  ante  actae  quasi  testimonio  fidei  deorum  in- 
ferorum  commendarentur.  Quod  carmen  cum  in  usum  sepulcrorum  saepius 
describeretur,  sensim  corrumpebatur  et  in  brevius  redigebatur,  omissis  aliis, 
aliis  additis,  pluribus  denique  mutatis,  ut  tamen  primaria  indoles  non  oblitte- 
raretur.  Tria  nunc exempla inventa  sunt. ...Antiquius  primum  est,  quod  ad  IY 
a.  Chr.  n.  saeculum  referri  iubet  ipsa  ratio  orthographica  (KYKAO,  IMEPTO, 
STEfcANO)  sed  haud  ita  multo  recentiora  reliqua  duo,  quod  docet  scripturae 
genus  simillimum.” 

The  letters  are  ancient  and  well  formed,  approaching  more  closely  to  those 
of  fourth  and  fifth  century  inscriptions  than  to  the  papyrus  of,  say,  Timotheus. 

L  1.  The  form  KoOapos  is  dialectical.  It  occurs  in  Elean  and  Thurian  in¬ 
scriptions,  e.g.  the  Heraclean  Tables.  Contrast  this  peculiarity  with  the  style 
of  Tablet  I. 

I  punctuate  after  Kodap&v  :  (i  I  come  from  the  Pure,  0  Pure  Queen,”  not 
« Pure  I  come  from  the  Pure,  0  Queen.”  The  rhythm  of  the  line  points 
strongly  to  this.  Only  by  a  definite  system  of  punctuation,  such  as  did  not 


f  WowvVAifWoOA  ?ot*o€>ArX+o°s*t  M 
|  It  A  EllAfVlCAH  Z  SVtOASVfrfKAlA 
1  A/A  70 1  ©  C  O  /  A  A  A  9  /  H  A  * 

r  Ffi/oto  j 

/  KAlAOAb/ATOtOfOlAAAOi  KA/Ai. .  */ 

J  ZT£tO  «  AH  TA  K  f  A  A  V  ASOj HK V  0  / 

\  A£oto/M£/>rOAtn£BANtT£gA} 

J  mp  OH  KAPPA  A  lt*Oltl±iFLP0& 

I  /VA*  A*Y/t 0*0  A  rroHFA  W*  +0  OMI 
I  AZ$AtlABt+llA**rTO&A  PSSAAt  I 
- ANOPOZ/  KAf  r*A  Zl  M  Oj  } 

to****$! SS&XtZfrj 
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exist  in  ancient  Greek,  could  you  in  such  a  sentence  make  a  reader  pause 
elsewhere  than  in  the  natural  pause  of  the  metra  The  sense  is :  “  I  come  frofn 
the  Orphically-initiated,  0  Queen  of  the  Orphically-initiated.” 

3,  4,  5,  8.  €tfi€v,  M Spa  (=M oipa:  cf.  the  next  tablet),  dcrorepo^X^ra,  Act r- 
crnolvas  are  all  dialectical  forma 

7  and  9.  Observe  the  difference  of  reading.  V.  9  is  wrong  in  arefidvo  and 
Kapira<rifxoi(rt ,  so  an€$av>  in  itself  an  interesting  variant,  must  be  suspected  to 
be  mere  mistako  also. 

VI.  Compagno  Tablet  ( b ). 

)jcAQAPA  OMi SI f* *A£UUM 

(iffiKn ieir»WA/r.ri4  kaw  ( 

Ifr-rEWfiMOfA  £  A  A/*A£ATOjJ 

I'bAESS.M’AT;  M#KT 
1  ** 

EPXOAAA  E  KAPAIZ  XONflN  KA0APA  XONIAN  BAZIAHEI 
EYKAE  KAI  EYBOYAEYI  KAI  OEOI  <k*i>  AAIMONE(c>  AAAOI 
KAI  TPA  ErnN  YMfl  TENO  EYXOMAI  OABIOIN  EINAI 
TTONAN  A  ANTATTEIfEZEl  EPmi  ENEKA  OY?l  A(i)KAflN 
EITE  ME  MOPA  EAAMAZATO  EITE  AZTEPOTTHTI  K(e)PAYNftN 
NYN  A  IKETI  IKfll  TTAI  APNHn  <|>EZE<K)NEAN 
HZ  MEI  TTPO<l>n  TTEITH  fAPAjZ  EZ  EYArElfll 

1.  K  may  be  compendium  for  E6;  IS  seems  to  be  a  mistake  for  N. 

3.  EINAI  either  begun  per  compendium,  and  then  written  in  full,  or  else 
the  N  of  oX/3tov  is  compounded  with  the  E.  Cf.  the  next  tablet. 

4.  Sc.  vroivav  8*  avTantTcitr  epycev  even'  ov^L  butalew. 

6,  7.  So.  NSv  8’  Ik<ti]s  tic®  trap’  dyvijv  (or  ayavqv  ?)  &ep(ri<f>6vuav 
if  fie  irp6<ppa>v  irtpifa  e&pas  is  evayea v. 


Y1I.  Compagno  Tablet  (< a ). 


t£  pr-ri&TjAli: 
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EPXOMAI  d  KAOAPA  KA<{>  O  BAZIAEA? 

EYKAE<YA>  KA  EYBOAEY  KAI  0EOI  OZOI  AAM5NEZ  AAAO 
KAI  TAP  Efl  YQ  TEN02  EYXOAAAI  EINAI  OABIO 
TTOINAN  NATATTETE  EPm  OTI  AIKAflN 

ET  AAE  A/\OIP . AZTEPOTTHTI  (KAI)  KEPAYNO 

NYN  AE  KE  IKH  AKH  nAPA  4>2E4> 

HZ  AAE  PO<l>  nETE  AA  EAPAZ  EZ  EYTft 

1.  Perhaps  EKKA0APQ,  a  double  K  being  written  per  compendium . 

KA$  apparently  KA0PO  per  compendium^  or  even  tcaOapd.  The  letter 

given  as  O  is  more  like  IT,  but  really  illegible. 

After  BA2IAEA  (EA  per  compendium)  a  letter  like  E  or  R.  The  name 
Eukles  seems  to  have  puzzled  the  scribe. 

2.  EYKAEYA.  The  last  letter  may  be  A  or  A  Probably  there  is  some 
confused  dittography,  as  if  the  E  suggested  beginning  EYKAE  again. 

0201  seems  miswriting  for  KAI. 

3.  YQ  or  YM ;  uncertain. 

Etvat  per  compendium :  cf.  the  foregoing.  Kaibel  says  of  (6)  and  (c): 
“  Haec  duo  carmina  videntur  ex  communi  archetypo  esse  descripta  non 
solum  quod  inter  se  magis  similia  sunt  quam  utrumque  primo,  sed  etiam 
propterea  quod  eadem  ligatura  in  utroque  verba  oXfiiov  el vat  scripta  sunt.” 

4.  Or  NATAHETE12  PITT  for  dvTairfrct<r\ 

5.  ET :  perhaps  compendium  for  are. 

The  2  of  aarepoirijn  is  like  E.  Before  ucpavvo  there  seems  to  be  a  at  by 
dittography. 

The  general  formulae  represented  by  the  three  tablets  together,  may  be 
translated : 

‘Out  of  the  Fure  I  come,  Pure  Queen  of  Them  Below, 

And  Eukles  and  Eubouleus,  and  other  Gods  and  Daemons: 

For  I  also  avow  me  that  I  am  of  your  blessed  race. 

And  I  have  paid  the  penalty  for  deeds  unrighteous, 

Whether  it  be  that  Fate  laid  me  low  or  the  Gods  Immortal 

Or . with  star-flung  thunderbolt. 

I  have  flown  out  of  the  sorrowful  weary  Wheel ; 

I  have  passed  with  eager  feet  to  the  Circle  desired; 

I  have  sunk  beneath  the  bosom  of  Despoina,  Queen  of  the  Underworld; 
I  have  passed  with  eager  feet  to  (or  from)  the  Circle  desired ; 

And  now  I  come  a  suppliant  to  Holy  Phersephoneia 

That  of  her  grace  she  receive  me  to  the  seats  of  the  Hallowed. — 

Happy  and  Blessed  One,  thou  shalt  be  God  instead  of  MortaL, 

(The  prose  formula ;  ‘  A  kid  I  have  fallen  into  milk* :  is  once  inserted  in 
the  midst  of  the  poem.) 

To  sum  up,  we  find  in  these  three  tablets  some  common  characteristics. 
They  all  show  traces  of  the  influence  of  some  colloquial  Italian  dialect.  The 
form  KoBapb $  is  Thurian.  The  free  omission  and  addition  of  final  N  is  probably 
another  Italian  symptom,  having  its  analogy  in  the  treatment  of  final  M  in 
Latin.  It  seems  not  to  have  been  pronounced.  We  find  YM&  (vp&v)y  IIPO$G 


{irp6(j)pav)y  ArNH  (dyvrjv),  EYArEIQ  (evay«!>v)  and  vice  versa  KPAYN&N 
(k €pavv§).  There  is  the  same  uncertainty  about  I  following  another  vowel : 
we  have  EPXOMA,  MEI  (pc),  IKOI.  The  writer  of  (6),  and  perhaps  of  (c)  also, 
did  not  understand  what  words  he  was  writing.  One  could  be  more  sure  about 
(c)  if  it  were  not  that  some  of  his  most  glaring  apparent  mistakes  prove  on 
examination  to  be  compendiary  forms  and  possibly  accurate. 

But  another  form  of  compendiary  writing  occurs,  I  think,  in  all  of  these 
tablets,  and  is  of  more  interest. 

There  is  a  sentence  which  appears  in  (c)  as 

ET  ME  MOIP . AZTEPOTTHT1  (KAI)  KEPAYNO. 

Evidently  not  a  complete  sentence,  any  more  than  it  is  a  complete  verse,  but  a 
beginning  and  end  with  the  middle  omitted. 

In  (6)  we  have  it  a  little  fuller. 

EITE  ME  MOPA  EAAMAZATO - EITE  AZTEPOTTHTI  KPAYNHN. 

This,  with  a  little  necessary  emendation,  might  seem  to  be  a  complete 
sentence,  as  indeed  Kaibel  takes  it,  were  it  not  for  a  fuller  version  still  in  (a). 

AAA  ME  MOPA  EAAMAZE  KAI  A0ANATOI  0EOI  A  A  AO  I 

• . KAI  AZZTEPOBAHTA  KEPAYNON. 

This  fuller  and  corrector  version  is  obviously  incomplete,  both  in  sense  and 
in  metre:  The  conclusion  seems  to  be  that  we  have  in  all  three  cases  a  con¬ 
fessedly  incomplete  collection  of  words,  standing  for  a  complete  and  well-known 
formula.  The  words  seem  to  be  from  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  sentences. 

It  is  as  though,  in  a  community  accustomed  to  the  Anglican  Church  Service, 
we  found,  first:  “  When  the  wicked  man  his  sold  alive ?  Second,  and  de¬ 
ceptively  complete  in  appearance :  “  When  the  wicked  man  shall  earn  his 
sold  alive?  Third,  fuller  and  betraying  its  incompleteness :  u  When  the 
wicked  man  turneth  from  save  his  soul  alive? 

Instances  of  this  sort  of  abbreviation  can  be  found  in  most  liturgies,  though 
of  course  in  modern  times  we  should  put  dots  to  mark  the  gap  in  the  middle. 
But  it  is  certainly  not  common  in  Qreek  inscriptions.  Ordinary  abbreviations 
are  common  enough — 0  K = 0eol  Kara^Bovtoi,  8 paves = 8aipoves,  and  the  like. 
And  there  is  the  system,  if  system  it  can  be  called,  illustrated  by  the  quotation 
from  Gregory  Nazianzene  in  thanote  on  Tablet  III.  The  case  most  closely 
resembling  the  present  that  is  known  to  me  is  that  of  the  Cyprian  Curses, 
published  by  Miss  Macdonald  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Soc.  Bibl.  Archaeology, 
1890,  p.  160  sqq.  Cf.  Wiinsch,  Append .  CIA,  Praef.  p.  xviii  sqq.  They  are 
prayers  to  all  Ghosts  and  Daemons  to  hamper  and  paralyse  and  “  take  away  the 
Bvpos  from”  some  adversary,  of  whom  the  writer  is  in  mortal  fear.  They  begin 
with  metrical  formulae. 

The  first  starts : 

0 1  KATA  rH  N  KAMO  N  E ZO I 
KTTATEPEZTTATEPnNKMHTEPE 
OIKOITINEZEN0AAEKEIZ0EKOITINEZ 
0E0YMONATTOKPAAIHZTTOAYKHAEA 
ONTEZ 
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Another,  No.  IV. : 

ATA— rHNKAMONEZOITESTEK 
nNKMHTEPEZANTIENIPOIANAPIOI 
NESTINESESTEKOITINEZEN0A 
EA 

These  seem  to  represent  two  very  similar  formulae.  The  first  will  run  : 

A aijioves  oi  Kara  yrjv  #cal  datfiovcs  oltivcs  core, 

*al  II are  pcs  irorip^v  k  at  Mi jrepe?  dvrUvctpoi  (?), 

^otTivfs  cvdaSe  Kfio'Oc  icat  otrives  cvOa  KCi6r)(rd€t 

Bvfiov  diro  Kpabtrjs  iroXvicijifO  i rpotrde  XajSoi'Tff. 

The  other : 

Aatfiovcs  oi  Kara  yrjv  kg\  8ctlpovcs  oirives  core, 

Kai  Hardpcs  irar4pa>v  kcu  Myripcs  avrUvcipo t, 

. ai'dptot  t}84  yvvaioi, 

daipovts  oiTives  ear*  kcll  oitivcs  evdade  KCt<r0€ 

<6vpov  a7rb  Kpa8it)s>  7ro\vKrj84a  <rrp6€r3c  \ii$6vt€S.> 

The  reconstruction  of  the  verses  is  helped  out  by  several  other  smaller 
fragments.  I  have  followed,  with  slight  variations,  Dieterich  and  Wiinsch. 

Now  here  we  find  several  points  closely  reminding  us  of  the  Compagno 
Tablets.  (1)  The  different  documents  are  all  quoting  the  same  magical  poem. 
(2)  Since  the  prayer  is  a  prayer  to  take  away  somebody’s  3vpos,  and  otherwise 
weaken  and  paralyse  him,  I  think  we  may  conclude  that  the  line  Qvpbv  ano 
k pa8tijs  7rd\vKi)84a  irpocrdc  \a(3ovT€s  (Xtjrovnr  is  added  as  a  v«  1.  in  one  only  of 
the  fragments)  is  the  final  line  of  the  prayer.  “  Do  this,  that,  and  the  other, 
having  first  taken  away  the  hurtful  spirit  out  of  his  heart.” 

(3)  The  second  tablet  (No.  IV.)  gives  a  half  line  av8ptot  rj8e  yvvaioi ,  for 
which  there  is  no  place,  and  which  therefore  shows  the  incompleteness  of  a 
formula  which,  as  written  in  No.  I.,  might  have  seemed  complete,  exactly  like 
KOI  dOavaroi  Scot  aXXot  in  Compagno  (a). 

There  is  possibly  a  case  of  the  same  phenomenon  in  the  Eleuthernae  tablets 
(II.).  There  is  one  place  at  the  end  where  the  metre  is  broken.  It  may  be  the 
full  formula  contained  a  series  of  questions,  beginning  with  Tis  8 *  to-i;  and 
ending  with  IIa>  cai; — Tar  vtos  rjpi  mu  u>papa>  dtrrcpoevTos.  If  there  were  only 
one  tablet  containing  the  formula,  one  would  prefer  to  suppose  that  T/r  8'  &rt; 
ira>  8*  eo-i;  was  mere  dittography,  a  scribe  having  first  written  the  phrase  slightly 
wrong  and  then  re-written  it  right  without  deleting  the  first  version.  But  this 
hypothesis  becomes  more  difficult  when  there  are  three  tablets  differing  in 
several  particulars  but  agreeing  in  this  unmetrical  double  question. 

In  any  case,  it  would  probably  be  wisest  to  regard  the  tablets  as  each 
consisting  of  a  series  of  formulae,  mostly  in  verse  but  somo  in  prose,  some 
apparently  complete,  others  compendiary. 
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VIII,  The  Tablet  of  Caecilia  Secundina. 

A  thin  gold  tablet  (75  mm.  by  24  mm.  in  size)  found  in  Home  about  the 
year  1899,  probably  in  one  of  the  ancient  tombs  on  the  Ostia  Road;  now  in 
the  British  Museum.  The  script,  though  generally  clear,  is  peculiar.  The 
form  of  e  (c£  evicXceaev  in  line  2)  is  new  to  me,  but  in  general  the  writing  is 
like  that  of  a  cursive  papyrus  of  Roman  times.  The  tablet  was  first  published 
by  Prof.  Comparetti  in  Atene  e  Roma,  uv.  and  lv.  (1903).  He  considered  it 
certainly  later  than  the  Herculanean  papyri,  but  would  place  it  in  the  second 
century  or  possibly  the  first,  a.d. 

[It  has  since  been  discussed  by  Prof.  Hermann  Diels  in  the  Philotesia  fiir 
Paul  Kleinert  (Berlin,  1807).  The  veteran  scholar  has  succeeded,  as  was  to 
be  expected,  in  deciphering  and  explaining  the  tablet  better  than  his  pre¬ 
decessors.  He  attributes  it  to  the  third  century  A.D.,  and  Dr  Kenyon  agrees*] 


*r  - ' '  7-c-n 


1  read  it  thus : 

€PXfT at  **  Ka$apa>u9  tcaBapa  x&ovi<av  jdacrtXtta, 

EftjcXetff  EvpovXcv  re.  Aios  t4kos ,  orrXa  3*  {$fc 
MvrjfwouvTjs  *  t6  8e  datpov  dotbipov  dvBp&irouriv  * 

KcuKiXta  SeKovvbetva,  vopco  fflt  Bla  yeyaxra. 

c  She  comes  from  the  Pure,  0  Pure  Queen  of  those  below 

And  Eukles  and  Eubouleus. — Child  of  Zeus,  receive  here  the  armour 

Of  Memory,  (’tis  a  gift  songful  among  men) : 

Thou  Caecilia  Secundina,  come,  by  Law  grown  to  be  divine.* 

v.  2.  Probably  EftcXce;  as  Comparetti :  not  dfcXee  r\  The  rest  of  this  line 
is  certain  as  far  as  At6s  t4kos  :  after  that,  I  make  out  oirXaScxcofe,  the  first  & 
being  (cf.  that  in  ro8e  below)  very  like  a,  and  the  o  not  well  finished.  Repeated 
examination  of  the  tablet  still  inclines  me  to  think  that  these  are  the  inscribed 
letters;  and  I  may  add  that  Dr  A.  S.  Murray  and  Mr  Cecil  Smith,  as  well 
as  Dr  Hartwig,  who  formerly  possessed  the  tablet,  all  independently  read 
the  same. 

Taking  these  letters  as  they  stand,  we  may  obtain  sense,  grammar  and 
metre  by  dividing  cbrXa  8*  4x  :  “  Save  here  the  armour  of  Memory?  and  I 
believe  that  this  interpretation,  though  curious,  is  right.  The  change  to  the 
second  person  and  the  imperative  addressed  to  the  Soul  are  just  like  phrases 
in  the  other  tablets :  SXfiic  #cat  paKapurre ,  aXXa  ttU  pov9  ktX.  The  peculiar  use 
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of  ottXo,  to  which  I  can  find  nothing  quite  similar  in  our  fragments  of  Orphic 
literature,  has  its  exact  parallel  in  St  Paul’s  repeated  metaphors  bir\a  biKaio- 
irvvTjs  (Bom.  vi.  12;  2  Cor.  vi.  7),  on\a  <£&>rdr  (Bom.  xiii.  2).  The  “armour  of 
Mnemosyne  *  to  an  Orphic  would  probably  bear  just  the  same  shade  of  meaning 
as  the  “armour  of  light”  to  a  Christian.  Lethe  was  the  Orphic  “Darkness.” 
The  use  of  obc  might  be  paralleled  by  Homer’s  irpopoX*  e5te,  and  the  scholiasts 
have  remarked  long  since  that  in  the  later  Epic  language  cSSe  was  used  more 
freely  than  in  Homer.  The  Cyprian  Curses  just  quoted  give  vpe ir  ol 

KCtpCVOl. 

A  further  question  here  suggests  itself.  Who  is  the  Aids  t4kos  ?  A  com¬ 
parison  of  the  phrases  applied  to  the  pure  soul  in  the  other  tablets  (Ocos 
cycvov,  vpS>v  yivos  okfiiov  c Hxppai  rival,  etc.)  suggests  that  “  Child  of  Zeus  ”  is 
vocative  and  addressed  to  the  soul  of  the  departed.  “  Child  of  Zeus,  receive 
here  thine  armour  of  Memory.”  The  doctrine  is  orthodox  in  Orphism ;  *  the 
completely  pure  soul  is  the  pure  blood  of  Zagreus,  freed  from  the  dross  of 
charred  Titan  corpses,  and  as  such  is  the  child  of  Zeus.  In  an  earlier  stage 
it  was  Tar  nois  Kat  yQpava>. 

Prof.  Diels  reads  Aids-  tckos,  dyXaa*  be 
Mvrjpoa'vvrfs  rode  bapov  icrX. 

and  Kenyon  agrees.  This  certainly  gives  a  simpler  sense,  and  is  very  likely 
right.  I  leave  my  original  interpretation  standing  however,  because  at  the 
time  I  carefully  considered  oyXoa,  and  decided  that  the  letters  on  the  tablet 
were  o?rXaa  or  OTrXad. 

v.  3.  Should  we  divide  ro  be  or  robe  in  apposition  to  oir\a  ? 

v.  4.  Scanned,  apparently,  2*Kovv8riva :  such  licenses  are  of  course 
common.  Cf.  the  short  a  of  3(e)la  below.  The  last  three  words,  forming 
1.  6  on  the  tablet,  are  difficult,  but  have  at  last  been  deciphered  by  Diels. 
(Kenyon  however  thinks  that  EIA  is  written,  not  ©IA.)  Ola  of  course  stands 
for  Oela.  My  previous  interpretation  was  evidently  wrong,  and  I  withdraw  it. 

The  “armour  of  Memory  (f),”  the  “gift  songful  among  men,”  is  firstly  per¬ 
haps  the  spiritual  gift,  and  then  in  a  secondary  sense  the  actual  tablet  which 
both  symbolises  and  preserves  from  oblivion  Cecilia’s  claims  to  immortality ; 
and  does  so  in  song . 

Caecilia  Secundina  is  not  otherwise  known,  but  must  have  belonged  in 
some  way  to  the  dan  of  Caecilii  Secundi.  The  name  of  the  Younger  Pliny 
before  his  adoption  was  Publius  Caecilius  Secundus. 
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68 
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65 
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86 
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5—12 

420 
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38 

Frg. 

292 

5 
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479 
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482 
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I.  GREEK. 


SyyeXot  (HacavioTal  232 2 
aytos  57 
ay  vela  168 
dyvoia  581 

dyos  57,  58,  113,  114,  116 
dyvpfids  151 
dOijpTjXotyds  528 
aXaSe  ftforai  152 
a\<pLTa  88 
dfieTaaTparrl  604 
dfitip. wv  334-336 
dfjuptOaXijs  ttous  77 
dvaB4<r<raa$ at  46 
dvdararoi  132 
dv6<not  614 
*A£te  Taupe  437 8 
diraywyd  586 

dTroStorrofXTr€i(T$at  26,  27,  43 
d-irbSeffTos  46 
dirtvifipa  57,  58,  622 
dTTOTrofiiral  8,  9 

aTrorpovij  68,  163,  256,  363,  508 

diro(ppddes  48 

dpd  139-145 

d<payvl<rr)rai  522 

d<pi4pia<T  av  149 

/SaXX^rus  155 
fiao-Kdvia  191 
Baer <raptKd  491 1 
368 

Ppdfxos  415,  416 
ppvrov  423 
p<a/i6s  61,  62 

yijpas  173 

AS  271 

Salfioves  587,  624,  657 
5et<n8atfxovla  4-7 
difxara  141 2 
devrepbirorpoi  244 
Awqrpeiot  267,  599 
Aia,  festival  of  23,  143 
StoTrofJiTretv  43 
At bs  K&diov  23-28,  642 
SpdKatva  232 


SpatcovT&Sets  233 

SpSLfia  and  opib/xeva  567-570 

dptbfxeva  283,  567-570 

tyxvrplfrw  36 
£Xa<m  152 
ifJtaxrxGtXlaOr}  69 

"kfjipapbs  eljit  70 
ivayets  58 
ivaylfeiv  53-63 
fraylfffjLara  469,  628,  629 
ivayurfxol  53-63,  161 
ti>Bcos  425 
iiraywyal  140 
itrayusyfi  586 
tiripalvto  592 
&roirre/a  516,  546 
i^dpryfiara  69 
^£<fXa<riy  106 
tpttpos  594 

i*X*P*  61,  62,  147 1 
itrx*Pat  125 
Evdavepot  251 
eve  la  429 
etfiot  ywatKes  413 
ei>xt)  142 
fyoSot  219 

jftpda  129 

rjyTjrrjpla  116 
rjepocpotTts  215 

BaXbata  77 
Sapy^Xos  76 

Bepaireta  3,  163,  181,  256 

06r*eXos  137 

Beapot  137,  642 

BtaaavOat  46 

8pu>aZ  629  s,  531 

Bpbvo s  513,  547 

Bbetv  53 

$6e<rBai  67 

BBpara  iinx^pta  14 

Bfoa  429 

Bvala  80 


678 

itpi  554 
Upciop  64 
Upevciv  63 
icpot  yapos  481 
frrtrot  474 1 

'IttttoXutv  5’  f-Trt  354 
Zvy$  139 

KaOapfxot  116,  161 
KaOocridxras  400 
Kfofffjua  210 
KCLTopyidaas  400 
K^pvos  158 2 
KTjp  TVflpOVXOS  213 
Kijp  8a.va.TGto  174 
K7}piTpe<pT?is  184,  186 

KijpvKes  172 2 

Kwiu  432 
icXtfs  5531 
k6 7$  6fnra£  161 
Ko\vfi(2J)0pa  35 
Kpdrroves  326,  334,  339 
k6k\os  590 1 

Xfireipcu  248 
\ido(3o\la.  1 55 
\Ikpop  158 2 


Ma  271 2 
Mata  262 

piyapa  61,  123,  125 
pA8f\  422 
fie\l<nrop8a  422 
fivffos  and  pvar^piov  154 
fitiu)  153 

pap$i)KO<f>6poi  473 1 
vbpipa.  510,  612 
N5/t0i7  262 
vtifMpios  538 8 
Nu/*0wv  538 
NOtrat  411 1 


II. 


Absyrtos  68 
Aohaia  128 
Acheloua  434 
Adikia  612 
Adrastos  361 

AgathoB  Daimon  356,  543 
Aglauros  287 
Agnoia  584 

Agnns  caatus  106,  130 
Agrae  559 

—  mysteries  at  556-560 
Agrionia  464 
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oirXa  586 
6pKi a  T&fjve tv  64 
flata  598 
6<ri bnrjs  477 
6<nu8cl*  498 l,  599 
o&koxtirai  54,  86-89 

vayKapirla,  80,  159,  642 
ir&pra  /Set  164 
7ra<rr6s,  iraaras  535 
irtXavos  88-90 
iroXi idearof  46 
iroinHj  152 

TrdTVia  OrjpQp  194,  264-266 
i rp6/?ara  15 
TrpoKaOaptris  559 
irpoapo\a.l  219 

<rr£fip tara  593 
ar£<papos  592 
ffTiryp&rrjs  16 
cMrjpa  165 4 
atpayia  63-73,  215,  250 

ripvetv  a<f>ayia  64 
tWtjpcu  401,  464,  499 
17x1705  415,  420,  421 
rpay(p8ia  420 

0e  ittfe  161 
forotf6Xirto$  593 

<paos  f>v£uri)s  644 
0tVoXa  644 
<p8\aKes  373,  579 

Xapfoi)  404 
XPV^  334 
\vrpai  35 
Xvrptpoi,  ol  35 
\irpm  79 

upotpayla.  482,  484 


GENERAL. 


Aiakos  610 

Aigisthos  334 

Aioleiai  408 

Alcmaeon  220,  480 

Alphita  156 

Amphiaraos  27,  343 

Amynos  344-346 

Anaklethra  603 

Ananke  270,  605 

Anodos  122,  126,  276-285,  603 

Anthesteria  32-74 

Anthropomorphism  70 


Index 


Aphrodite  307-315,  640 
Apollo  and  Orpheus  459 
Archemoros  333 
Archibacchos  475 
Ares  374-376 
Argei  117 

Arrephoria  131-134 

Artemis  299-300 

Artemis  Munychia  71 

Asklepios  340-349 

Athamas  110,  512 

Athene  300-307 

Athene  Aithuia  304 

Athene,  birth  of  365 

Aversion,  gods  of,  ceremonies  of  8,  9 

Bacchoi  473-477,  560 
Bacchos  432 
‘Bacchos’  478,  479 
Banquet  of  the  Blest  613 
Baptism  596 
Bassarids  460 
Bath,  ritual  311 
Baubo  569,  569 1 
Beating  ceremonial  100 
Bee  442,  443 
Bellerophon  220 
Bessi  369,  370 
Birth  of  Aphrodite  311 
Birth,  Sacred  548-551 
Book  of  the  Dead  576,  588 
Boreads  181 
Boukolion  536,  53S 
Bouphonia  111-113 
Brimo  551-553 
Brimos  525,  5481 
Bromios  413-416,  530 
Buckthorn  37 
Bull-God  431-436,  515 
Bull-roarer  526 2 
Burning  Bush  409 
‘Busk*  118 

Caecilia  Secundina  585,  586 
Calendar,  Attic  29 
Cereal  intoxicants  415-524 
Oervisia  423 

‘Chalcidian  pursuit*  129 
Chaos  515 
Charila  106 

Charites  287-299,  437,  438 

Choes  38-40 

Chryse  305 

Chtkon  200 

Chytroi  33-37 

Cicones  456,  469 

Circle  592-594 

Clouds ,  parody  of  Orphism  in  511 
Cnossos  482 

Commination  Service  145 
Cradle  523,  527 
Credo  and  Confiteor  156 


Cremation  509 
Cretans ,  the  478 
Crete  459,  564-567 
Curses  138-145 
Cyamites  544 

Dan  aides  613-623 
Delphi,  influence  of  556-560 
Demeter  and  Kore  271-273 
‘Demeter’s  people,*  dead  as  267 
Dendrites  425-431 
Deo  272 

Despoina  593-597,  599 
Devotion  161,  522 
Dexion  345-346 
Diasia  11-28 
Dike  506,  612 
Dionysos  363 

—  at  Eleusis  556,  560 

—  grave  of  557 
—  Omestes  71 

—  on  hero-reliefs  359-362 
Dipolia  111 

Dirae  23,  143 
‘Dirae*  of  Teos  143 
Dithyramb  411 
Dithyrambos  436-444 
Dodona,  gong  at  569 
Dolioli  44 

Drama,  origin  of  567 
Drunkenness  447 
Dryas  368 

Egg  in  Mysteries  627-629 
Eiraphiotes  487-594 
Eirene  270 
Eiresione  77-82 
Eleusinian  Mysteries  539 
Ennoia  583-584 
Epikleidia  553 1 
Epimenides  400 
Epopte3  546 
Erechtheus  554 
Ergane  519 
Erichthonios  405 
Erikapaios  648 
Erinyes  61,  68,  213-239 
Eris  250 
Eros  625-658 

—  and  Psyche  532 

—  and  the  Mother  638-640 
Eubouleus  585,  586,  587 
Eukles  585,  586,  587 
Eumenides  253-256 
Eumolpidae  553-556 
Eumolpos  553-556 

Eunoe  582,  583 
Eurydice  460,  602-604 
Eurynomos  186 

Euthyphron ,  discussion  of  religion 
the  2 

Everruncatio  115 


Index 


680 


Eye,  Evil  1S6 

Fan,  winnowing  527*534 
February  48-51 
Februum  49 
Feralia  49 

Figs  for  purification  99 
Flaminica  Dialis  117 
Flammeum  521 
Fleece  of  purification  547 
Flight  ceremonies  113 
Fox  totem  461 
‘Frummety*  892 

Gephyrismoi  136 
Gong  of  Dodona  569 
Gorgoneion  187-191 
Graiae  194-196 
Gypsum  135,  513 

Hades  600 
Haloa  145-150 
Harpies  178-183 
Harvest-festivals  75-119 
Head  of  Orpheus  468 
Hebe-Ganymeda  324 
Hecate  288 
Helen  DendritiB  321 
Helios  461,  462 
Hephaistos  376 
Hepialos  167 
Hera  315-318 
Herakles  166,  346 

—  at  Agrae  546 

—  at  Sekyon  55 

—  in  Hades  611 

—  initiation  of  546 
Herm,  Eros  as  630 
Hermes  630 

—  Chthonios  34,  35,  249 
Heroes  325-362 
‘  Hero-FeaBts  ’  349-362,  614 
Hero-healers  340-349 
Heroines,  cult  of  322-325 
Herois  402 
Hersephoria  287 
Hesychidae  247 
Hesychos  247 

Hierophant  549,  550,  563,  570,  593 

Hippolyto*  353,  511 

Holocaust  16 

Honey  596 

Horse-demons  387 

Horse-Medusa  179 

‘Horses’  475 

Hosia  506 

Hosioi  433,  500-507 
Hyakinthos  338 

Iacchos  378,  413,  540-544 
Iasion  564,  565 
‘Ikarios’  reliefs  360 


Immortality  477,  570 
Inferiae  47 
Intichiuma  83 
Iobaccheia  537 
Iobacpheion  474 
Iobaochoi  655 
Isodaites  440,  481 
Ivy  428 

Judges  in  Hades  609 

Kabeiroi  652,  653 
Kalligeneia  126,  130,  270 
Eallynteria  114-116 
Earpophoros  263 
Eathodos  123 
Ker,  Eros  as  631,  635 
Keraunia  407-410 
Keres  331,  41-43,  165-217 
Kernophoria  160-548,  558 
Kernophoros  558 
Eemos  158,  159,  160,  548 
Eerostasia  183 
Eerykainae  212 
Eerykeion  42,  277 
Eid  594 
Elodones  372 

Eore  and  Demeter  271-273 
Eoreia  145 
Eorybantes  514 
Eorybas  569 
Eoures  400,  569 

Kouretes  172,  484,  491,  498-500 
Eourotrophos  2G7-271 
KHthologos  87 
Eronia  110 
Eykeon  155,  156 

Leibethra  456,  461,  468 
Lemuria  33,  34 
Lesbos  465-467 
Lethe  574-583 
Liber  527,  537 
Libera  527,  537 
Libum  89 
Likna  402 

Liknites  401,  402,  522,  523,  531,  533, 
549 

Liknon  518-534 
Liknophoria  517-534,  546-548 
Liknophoros  533 
Loutrophoria  621 
Lupercalia  49-51 
Lycomids  470 
Lycurgus  368 

Maenads  388 
Maiden  262 
Maimaktes  17 
Maniac  255 

Marriage,  the  Sacred  534-537,  548-551 
Masks,  in  ritual  188 
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681 


Masks  on  furnaces  190 
Matriarchy  261,  273 
Meilichioi  16 
Meilichios  339 
Melisponda  509 
Metempsychosis  589 
Metis  648 
Milk  595-597 
Mimallones  372,  569 
Mimes  474 
Minos  610 
Minotaur  482 
Mitos  652 
Mnemosyne  508 
—  Well  of  574-583,  622 
Moisture,  Principle  of  430 
Monotheism  625 
Mother,  the  260-271,  509 

—  and  Son,  559,  560-562 
Mountain  Mother  496-498 
Mud  in  Mysteries  614 
Mysteries  150 

—  Eleusinian  150-160 
—  Lesser  559 
Mystes  153 
‘Mystic  pig*  547 

Naassenes  549 

Name,  new  593 

Nekuia  73,  267 

Nephalia  91-93,  422,  508-510 

Nesteia  126 

Nilus,  S.  485 

Ninnion,  pinax  of  557,  560 
Nyktelios  440 
Nymphs  291,  317 
Nysa  378 

Oknos  617 
OmadiUB  484 
Omestes  488 
Omophagia  545 3 
Omphalos  59,  319,  320 

—  at  Eleusis  556,  557,  558,  560 
Onomacritus  472,  493 

Orpheus  455-477 

—  on  vases  601 
Orphic  Burial-Bites  598 

—  Cosmogony  624-658 
—  Eschatology  572-623 

—  tablets  573-599 

—  Theogony  624,  625 

—  vases  599-612 
Osiris  401,  439,  575,  576 
Ourania  315,  508 

Paean  438-441 
Palingenesia  526 
Palladium  301 
Pallas  300,  301 
Pan  101,  650 
Panagia  343 


Pandora  280-283 
Pandrosos  287 
Panes  278,  282,  290 
Pangaion  461 
Pantomime,  in  ritual  283 
—  sacred  569 
Pantomimes  474 
Parentalia  49 

Paris,  judgment  of  292-299 
Pastos  158 
Peirithoos  611 

Pelanos  88-90,  156,  344,  348 
Pelasgian  characters  467 
Pelasgians,  nameless  gods  of  332 
Pelops  337 
Perikonios  429 
Phanes  645-647,  655 
Pharmakos  95-114 
Pherophatta  555 
Philia  355 
Phis  211 

Phlya  535,  536,  548 

Phlya,  mysteries  at  548,  640-645 

Phokos  337 

Pholos  385 

Phytalmios  426 

Pig  of  purification  152,  153 

Pimpleia  469 

Pithoi  616 

Pithoigia  32,  33 37,  40-45 
Pithos  41 

Plemochoae  40,  161 
Ploutos  56 5,  566 
Plynteria  115 
Poinae  605 
Polyxena  61 
Praxidikae  188,  214 
Priapos  630 
Proteurythmos  655-657 
Protogene  642 
Protogonos  647-650,  656 
Protolaos  652 
PBoloeis  408 
Psychagogoi  69 
Psychostasia  183 
Ptuon  530 

Purification,  ritual  of  24-29,  162 
Purple  in  ritual  249 
Pyanepsia  81 

Pythagorean  rites  454,  645 

Queen  Archon  536 

Be-birth  589 
Bhabdos  42-44,  277 
Bhadamanthys  610 
Bhea  561,  562 
Bhombos  490 

Sabaiarius  419 
Sabazios  417-419 
Sacra  157 


682 


Index 


Sacramentalism  of  food  and  drink  453 
Sacred  Marriage  550,  551,  563-565 
—  Spring  521,  522 
Sacrifice,  fireless  94 

—  human  96,  109,  114 
Sacrima  84 

Salmoneus  59,  335,  606 
Satrae  369 

Satyrs  211,  379-387,  420,  421 
Scape-goat  105 
Seilenoi  387 
Sernele  403 

Semnai  Theai  239-253 
Sieve  531,  621 
Simaetha  139 
Siren  139,  197-207 
Sisyphos  606-609 
Skedasos,  daughters  of  71 
Skira  134,  135 
Skirophoria  134-136 
‘  Smileless  Stone  *  127 
Snake,  Erinys  as  232-237 

—  form  of  hero  326-331 
Soul  as  bird  200-201 

—  as  star  205 
Sphinx  207-211 
Sterna  136 
Stepterion  113 

Stone  of  Parching  576 
Sublimation  93 

Tablets,  Orphic  573-599 
Taboo  83-85,  148,  154 
Tantalos  606,  607 

—  dog  of  227,  458 

Tattooing,  practice  of  463 
Telchines  171 
Telesterion  643 
Thargelia  74-119 
Theoinia  537  • 

Theseus  in  Hades  611 
Thesmophoria  120-160 
Thesmophoriazusac  144 
Thesmophoros  137 
Thracians  554 

Thriae  441,  442 


Thriambos  441-443 
Thyiades  401,  523 
Titans  492-494 
Titles,  cultus  332-339 
Tityos  336 

*  Token  ’  15 5,  535,  550 

Tunea}  festival  of  315 

Tragedy  387,  420 

Trinities,  maiden  286-292 

Triptolemos  273,  555,  562,  563,  609 

Tritopatores  179 

Trophoniads  579 

Trophonios  348,  578-580 

Tyche'  270,  271 

Uninitiated,  the  614 

Vannus  526-534 
Veil,  symbolism  of  521 
Ver  Sacrum  521 
Vestal  Virgins  44 

Wand-bearers  473-477 
Water-Carriers  in  Hades  614,  615 
‘  Well  of  Fair  Dances  ’  127 
Well-Nymphs  619 
Wheel  588-592 
Wine  446 

Women  and  agriculture  272 
World-Egg  625-629* 

Zagreus  440,  479,  488,  490-495,  586, 
587 

Zan  597 

Zetes  and  Kalais  181 
Zeus  Aktaios  27 

—  Epiteleios  355 

—  Hades  17,  21 

—  Idaean  479 

—  Ktesios  642 

—  Meilichios  13-28 

—  Philios  355,  356 

—  Phyxios  69 

—  Polieus  111 

—  sacrifice  to,  in  Homer  11 
Zythos  423 
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Until  the  publication  of  Jane  Harrison’s  monument 
Prolegomena ,  a  whole  phase  of  Greek  religious  life  wi 
unknown  to  the  modern  world.  By  studying  ancient  art 
facts  and  rituals,  Miss  Harrison  was  able  to  demonstr 
that,  prior  to  the  rise  of  the  Olympian  pantheon,  dad: 
and  more  primitive  cults  had  been  the  religion  of  And 
Greece.  This  established,  it  became  possible  to  trace  • 
history  of  Greek  religion  in  detail,  from  primitive  rite 
Orphic  mysteries.  The  modern  interest  in  myth  ov 
much  to  this  book,  and  its  reissue  at  this  time  makes  •• 
primary  source  available  once  again  to  the  student  am 
general  reader. 


